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^APis BKTHDTRAa(Paul de), a gelebratpd 
hiiWrian, the son of James Kapin, lord of Thoy- 
raa, was bom at Ca«fe» in 1661. Aflet being 
educated under a lulor in his blhei's hoiue, lie 
was sent to Puy Lfiurenj, snd iheoce Co Saumiir. 
In 1669 he telurned to his lather, studied the 
Uw, and nmadmilled an advocate: but, retlect- 
in^fhat his being a Protestant would prevent his 
adrancemenl at (tie bar, he resolved to quit the 
law, and apply himself to the sword ; but his 
father would not coosenC to it. The revocation 
of tlie edict of Nsutes in 1085, and Uie death of 
lib fiither, which happened two moniba after, 
made him come to England ; but he soan after 
went to Holland, and enliilad himself in Ihecom- 
pany of French volunteers at Utrecht, com- 
manded by M. Itapin, his cousin-german. He 
attended the prince of Orange into Enaland in 
168B; and in 1689 lord Kingston made him an 
ensign in his regiment, with which he went into 
Ireland, where he gained the esteem of his offi- 
cers at the si^e of Carrickfergus, and had soon 
a lieutenant's commisaion. He wiu present at 
the battle of liie Boyne, and was shot through 
the shoulder at the siege of Limerick. He wa$ 
soon after cnptain of the company in which he 
h»d been ensign; bo I, in 1693, resigned it to one 
of his bwthet!!, in order lo be tutor to the earl 
of Portland's son. In 1699 he married Mari- 
anne Testard; but this neither abated his care 
of his pupil, nor prevented his accompanying 
him in his travels, ilavii* finished his employ- 
ment, he returned lo his lamily, which he had 
settled at the Hague; and here he continued 
some yeart. But, as he found his lamily increase, 
he resolved lo retire lo some cheap country ; and 
accordingly removed, in 1707, to VVesel, where 
he wrote his History of England, and some other 
pieces. Though he was of a strong coitstltutioo, 
yel seventeen years close application (iu com- 

Fosing iliBt luBory) entirely mined hb health, 
lediedfti 1«S. He wrote in French, 1. A 
Dissertation on the Whigs and Tories. 1. His 
History of England, printed at the Ilaijiie in 
17Se and IT27, in 9 vols., 4to., and reprinted at 
TrevouK in 1738, in 10 vols, 4to. ThU last 
edition is more complete than that of Ilie Hague. 
It has been translated inio English, and improved 
with notes, by the Rev. Mr. Tindal, in 2 vols, 
folio. Lord Gardenstone observes, tliat 'Mr. 
Hume has branded him as an author the most 
despicable both in style and maiter." ' The cen- 
lure (adds his lordship) is invidiuus and unjust. 
His work conuins an immense mulliliide of in- 
teresting circumstances wholly omitted by the 
Scottish author. From his situation, a classical 
composition was not lo be expected, He wrote 
a more complete general history of England 
than had ever appeared in this country; and, 
whatever be his faults, it would be tingenerous 
lo deny his uncommon merit.' Card. Murcll. 
p. S03. 

RATINE, ii.». Fr. -opine; Lat, lapiite. 
The act of plundering ; violence; force. 

If ihfl poverty of Scotland might. yM the plenty of 
England cannot, eicuie the eovy and npmr ol the 
church's rights. Ki«^ Ckarta. 

The logic o( a coaqneting ihoiJ may jileoce, bol 
coDiitice il caanot ; its efficacy rather btceils avcr- 

VoL.xviir,-pjiRT2. 



gion and abliorrence of i«tt|btn, wbosa first addreu it 
inblDod andni|i.»c. JJnu^ u/ Puny. 

RAPP (,)ohn), a modem I'rench genetal, vni 
bom of an obscure family at Colmar in 1779, i 
and entered upon a military life in 17BB. llaV'?^ 
ing become a lienienani, in the tenth regiment <f^ 
chasseurs, he served as aid-de-camp to Dessabt 
in the campaigns of I7QS and 1797, and aner- 
wards in Egypt. After Ihe battle of Marengo 
he became aid-de-camp to Buonaparte; and in 
1802 was employed in the subjugation of Swit- 
zerland, Ilelumin^ to Paris the following year, . 
he accompanied Buonaparte into Belgium : at > 
the battle of Austerliti he defeated the Russian m 
imperial guard, and took prisoner printeUepnia.T 
In December I80S he was a general of a di- i 
vision ; and appointed governor ,of Elantzic in 
IBOT. After tfie campaign of 1813 he com- 
manded the garrison of lliat city, which be de- 
fended with great skill and valor, but he was at 
length obliged to capitulate. In 1814 lie sub- 
mitted to the Bourbons; but joined Napoleon on 
his reluru ; and after all his vicissitudes died in 
1823 in lavor with Louis XVIII.,anda member 
of the chamber of Peers. Memoires du General 
Rapp appeared at Paris the same year, 8vo. 

RAPPAHANNOCK, a navigable river of 
Virginia, which rises in the Blue Ridge, and 
runs E. S. E. about 130 miles. It Bows into 
the Chesapeake, twenty-Rve south of Potomac- 
It passes by the lowna of I'almouth, Fiederido-I 
burgi). Port lloyal, Leeds, Tappahannock, « ' ■"_ 
Urbanna : has four fothoms water to llobb'l. 
Hole, and is navigable for vessels of 130 or 
140 toos to Fredericksburgh, 110 mile* from its 
mouth, 

RAPPORr, n.i. Fr. rappel, rapport. Re- 
lation; reference; proportion, A word intro- 
duced by Temple, but not copied. 

'Tit obvious what riip)iari there is between the 
CDaceplioni and languages in every country, and how 
gicat a diHerence thii must make in the excellence of 
books. Trmylt. 

R«i-'tdii£P, w/j- ! Violent » 

Rip'tuhous. ^transport; violenceof pas- 
sion ; rapidity: raptured is ravished; tram- 
ported : rapturous, ecstatic ; transporting. 

And tliicke into our ihip be tlitew hi> flash : 
1'hai 'gaintt a rocke. or Bat, her keele did dash 
With headlong rupWre. t'lic 

Could virtue be seen it would beget love, 
vance it not only into admiratioii. lal nplur 



Ware rolling after wave, v-he 
If »leep. with lorront rapuirt 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withslood ll 



if through plain 
im rock or hill. 






Musicli, when thus applied. laises in lh« mind 
of the hearer peal conceptions i il strengthens de- 
..-.; — ..,j alliances praise into mpliiri. AMum. 
of it ho inviting and ni)iiurDw7 

_ K)k out sharp lo plague himtelf 

CMi£T. 

Nor will he be able to foilieara raphmmi acknow- 
ledgment of the ioitnite wisdom and contrlvanu of 
the divine artificer. Bladaiar*. 

Ydu grew canecl, that «nce wilb mpiuri writ. 
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RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 



Hldrew 
Such maddening draughts of beauty to the soul, 
As for awhile overwhelmed his raptured thought 
With luxury too daring. Tltomsan'M Summer, 

But can they melt the glowing heart, 

Or chain the soul in speechless pleasure. 
Or through each nerve the rapture dart, 
Like meeting her, our bosom's treasure ? 

* Bums, 
All love, half languor, and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire. 
And lift their raptured looks an high. 
As though it were a joy to die. Byron, 



RABJg^adj. 
Ra'ree-show, n. s, 
Rare'ly, adv, 
Rare'ness, n. s, 
Ra'rity. 



Fr. rare ; Lat. rarui. 
Uncommon ; unfre- 
quent ; scarce ; excel- 
lent; incomparable; 
thin ; subtle : a raree- 
show is a rare show corruptly pronounced, and 
therefore written : rarely corresponds with rare ; 
as well as rareness and rarity, which are synony- 
mes. 

This jealousy 
Is for a precious creature ; as she's rare. 
Must it be great ; and as his person's mighty 
Must it be violent. Shakspeare, Winter*» Tale. 

Live to be the show and gaze o' the time ; 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are. 
Painted upon a pole. Shalupeare. 

Haw rarely does it meet with this time's guise* 
When a man was willed to love his enemies. Id, 

Sorrow would be a rarity must be loved. 
If all could se become it. Id, King Lear. 

They are of so tender and weak a nature, aa 
they anect only such a rare and attenuate substance, 
as die spirit oi living creatures. 

Tickling is most in the soles, arm-holes, and sides : 
tne cause is the thinness of the skin, joined with the 
rarenets of being touched there; for ticlping is a 
light motion of the spirits, which the thinness of the 
skin, the suddenness and rareness of touch, doth 
farther. Bacon, 

To worthiest things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I see 
Rareneu or use, not nature, value brings. 

Donne, 
Bodies, under the same outward bulk, have a 
greater thinness and expansion, or thickness and so- 
lidity, which terms, in English, do not signify fully 
those differences of quantity ; therefore I will do it 
under the names of rarity and density. Dighy. 

On which was wrought the gods and giants fight, 
"Rare work, all filled with terror and delight. 

Cowley, 
For the rareneu, and rare effect of that petition, 
I'll insert it as presented. Clarendon, 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green* 
Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 
Pasturing at once, ana in broad herbs upsprung. 

Milton, 
So eagerly the fiend 
O'er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or 

rare. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way. 

Id, 
His temperance in sleep resembled that of his 
mtals ; midnight being the usual time of his going 
to rest, and four or five, and very rarely six, the hour 
dP his rising. FeU, 

Above the rest I judge one beauty rare, 

Drjfdeu. 
Of m^ heart I now a present make ; 
Accept It as when early trait we send. 
And W the rareneu the small gift commend. Id, 




Far from being fond of any flower foi^ its rarity, if 
I meet witli any in a field which pleases me, 1 give 
it a place in my garden. Spectator, 

I saw three rarities of different kinds, which 
pleased me more than any other shows of the place. 

Addison, 
It would be a rarity worth the seeing, could any one 
show us such a thing as a perfectly reconciled enemy. 

South, 
The dense and bright light of the circle will ob- 
scure the rare and weak lieht of these dark colours 
round about it, and render them almost insensible. 

Newton* s Opticks, 
Of raree-sJuncs he sung, and Punch's feats. 

Gay. 

This I do, not to draw any argument against them 

from the universal rest or accurately equal diffusion 

of matter, but only that I may better demonstrate 

the great rarity and tenuity of their imaginary chaos. 

Bentley*s Sermons, 
The fashions of the town affect us just like a raree- 
show ; we have the curiosi^ to peep at them, and 
nothing more. Pope, 

Vanessa in her bloom. 
Advanced like Atalanta's star. 
But rarely seen, and seen fit>m far. Swift. 
I cannot talk with civet in the room, 
A fine puss gentleman that's all perfume ; 
The sight's enough — no need to smell a beau — 
Who Uirusts his nose into a raree-showl Cowper 

Rare, adj. Sax. \>siefie ; Goth, rar. Under- 
done by the fire. 

New-laid eggs, with Baucis' busy care. 
Turned by a gentle fire, and roasted rare. 

Dry den. 

Rare and Scarce Books. We are not bib- 
liomaniacs. See the article Library : and in un- 
dertaking what we have there promised, to fur- 
nish the reader with a few criteria of rare and 
scarce, as distinguished from useful books, we 
shall not, of course, detain him long. 

Of the date of MSS. we have already given 
the general marks in the articltf'of that name : 
printed books are rare according to the date or 
circumstances of their being printed ; the mate- 
rial on which they are printed ; the manner in 
which their circulation has been interrupted by 
authority or accident ; whether they are on large 
or small paper ; and the manner in which they 
have been illustrated. These have been called 
marks of absolute rarity. 

Books are said to be comparatively or relatively 
rare which are of the first editions of particular 
places ; which have proceeded from the press of 
certain distinguished printers of the last three 
centuries, as the Aldi, the Stephenses, Elzevirs, 
Brindley, Baskerrille, &c. ; which have never 
been offered to sale or have been sold under 
different titles ; and lastly which are local, or 
confined to particular classes of mankind in 
their interest ; such as the topography of certain 
places and districts, books treating of exploded 
arts or sciences, the history of particular acade- 
mists, catalogues of libraries, &c. 

Some bibliographers have further distinguished 
books into those simply rare; books precious 
but not rare ; and books both rai« and precious. 
The first are such as from any circumstances are 
difficult to be procured : their value therefore is 
often wholly aaventitious, and idle clergymen and 
noblemen are adding to this important list every 
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RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 



jtMe by printing one Of iwo copl»a of an im- 
I prej*ion of a book on vellun : illustraiing it in 
I aami! particular way, divcrsifjing the binding, 

I&c. Books prtciiiut, we are lotd, are those which 
liaxe been of veiy great expense in bringing 
out : (uch as splendid collections of architeclu- 
rat engraiin^ ; large collectioni of uniform 
works an antiquities, &k., and why not Encyclo- 

y Books both rare and precious are those which 

extend to an immense number of volumes on an 
important suhjecl, or are e»eculed with remark- 
able care or splendor, and are thirefore seldom 
fouod perfect, as ihe Collections ofTruvels pub- 
lished by De Bry, the towt of which alone cost 
Mr. Grenville £240, and a copy of which was 

' lately purchased, as Dr. Dibdin tells us, by the 
duke of Devonshire for £316. 'Ah! it makes 
our heart rejoice,' snys our author (and we 

' unite in [hi< feeling with him, only his fear is 
our hope), 'to think of the 'good old limes,' 
the gulden days of the bibliomania, when colonel 
Stanley's copy was sold ; days 1 feat which are 
gone, never to return : Kamusio, de Bry, Hak- 

, luyl, and Purchas, Caxton, De Worde, Fynsooi 
and William Faques, were then contemplated 

I and caressed at their beauties and merits entitle 
them to bel' 

I We add, as calculated to exhibit the earlier 

I difficulties and ^dual improvements In the art 

r of printing, the following directions for ascer- 

1 lainmg editions of the fifteenth cenlnry. 1. The 
lexiure and thickness of Ihe paprr is to be re- 

I gaided : as printed books were at first imiiations 
of MSS., they were made to imilatc vellum as near- 
ly aa possible. 2. The unequal size and general 

I clumsiness of the lypt. It was, however, soon 
improved in these respects. 3- The abtcace of 
title pages ; printer's name and abode ; date when 

I printed ; signaiurei or letters marking ihe sheet ; 
and calchwordi on the right hand page. Title- 
pages first b^an to be printed separately about 
1470, some say 14Bo, hut were very tare until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 4. The 
infrequeDcy of iJii>iiiuni, and of capital letters at 
the beginning of divisions, chapters, &c. The 

Elan was at first to leave these to be liUed up 
y illuroinalors who ornamented them with the 
gold and fine colors that enrapture our biblio- 
maniacs. S. The little pimrrutri'im ihal appears, 
and particularly the omission of commas and 
semi-colons. Ilooks pnnled about the middle of 
the fifteenth century have no slops but periods. 
8. The numerous aUtrtviatiom, its ntqi, qtubt, 
for neque and quibus ; Vm fur Dominus and 
many others \eU intelligible. See Jungendre. 
liiturtalio lU tiolii CltaracttTilt. Librorum k 
Typagrmh. lanmbiiio ad Ann. M.D. imprti- 
tunm, Norimb. 1T40. Dibdin's BibUomimia, 
Home's Inlrcdudion to BihliograpSi/, be. 

Finally, Ihe render may conlrait the scarce- 
ness of books in lliedaiiL ages vrith ih^r present 
abundance. ' Many circumstances,' says Dr. 
Robertson (Charles V. vol. i.) ' prove the scarcity 
of hooks during these ages. Private persons 
seldom porisessed any books whatever. Even 
monasteries of CDoaiderable noie bad only one 
missal. Muial. Antiq. vol. ix. p. 789. l.upus, 
abbot of Ferrieies, in a letter lo the pope, A. U. 



855, beseeches him to lend Wm a cojiy of Cicew 
de Oratore, and Quinlilian's Inslilulioos ; 'for/ 
rays he, ' althougli we have narU of those bookL 
theie is no comi^ete copy of them in all France. 
Mural. Ant. v. lii. p. B35. The price of booki J 
became so high that persons of a moderate fiir-T 
lune could not aflbrd lo purcba.se them. Th#fl 
counless of Anjou paid for a copy of the Homi- 1 
lies of Haimon, bishop of Ualbersladl, 300;,f 
sheep, five quarters of wheal, and Ihe 9 __ 

Juantity of lye and millet Histoire Liteiait*] 
e Fiance, par des Ileligieut Benediolins, totP.T 
vii. p. 3. £ven so lale as the year 1471, wha 
I.OUIS XI. borrowed the works of Rasis, tli 
Arabian physician, from the (acuity of medicine J 
in Paris, ne not only deposited in pledge a coo-J 
siderable quantity of plate, but was obliged to J 
procure a nobleman lo join with him as aurcMfl 
in a deed, binding himself, under a ereat forf^ I 
lure, to restore it. Gabr. Naud6 Addit a I'Uii- | 
toirede LoyusXL par Comines, edit, d? Fre»- 
noy, torn. iv. p. 281. Many curious circunt- i 
stances, with respect to the oxlravaganl price of J 
books in die middle ^es are collected by that M 
industrious compiler, to whom I refer such ot-i 
my readers as deem this small branch of literary T 
liislory an object of curiosity. When any persoa\^ 
made a present of a book to a church or s J 
monastery, in which were the only libraries 1 
during several ages, it was deemed a donalifa>j 
of such value Ihat he offered it on the allart | 

Ero remedio anima aiw, in order lo obtain Ihe tl 
irgiveness of liis sins. Murat. vol, iii. p. 834. | 
ilisl. liter, de France, lorn vi. p. 6. Nou . 
Trait, du Diplomat, par deux Bcnedidins, 414). I 
torn i. p. 4BI.' In IheK 'good old times,' to j 
adopt Ur, Dibdin's phmse, we suppose Ihe editor 1 



IlAR'EFY,o.a.&n. ( Fr.rorrjSer.Lat.n 
RiBEFAc'TioN. J anifacia. Tomakethitt ' 

or subtle; become thin or rare; act of doing 
Ibis or becoming so; extension of tlie parts of ■ 

The water within being mrefiut, and by mrt/ac- 
lion resolved into wind, will force up the smoke. 
ICndrni'i ArrhiUaun 
Earth ntrtfia lo dew ; eipinded moie 
The subtile dew in air hegini lo soar. 

Drydm. 
When eihalationi, shut up In ihe CBvemi of the. 
earth by nirtfacliim or compreisipn. come lo h« 
sliailened. they strive every way to set IhcmKlvcs it ] 
liberty. fiumsl. 

To Ihe hot equator crowding Foil. 
Where highly mrtjud the yielding air 
Admits their Ileum. Tlumim. 

RARtTAN, a river of New Jersey, formed 
by two branches, which unite aboui twenw 
miles above New Brunswick. It becomes nan- 



Dnitiswick and gradually becoming broader and^ 
deeper, il passes Amboy, and then widens into 
Rarilan my, which is immediately connected 
with the ocean. It is navigable for sloops of 
eiglity tons, as fiir as New Brunswick, Kventeen 
miles. The general course of Uie Rarilan ii 
south of cast. Il is inieuded to comicci thii 

aca 
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HAS 



rirer with the Delaware, bv a canal which is to 
commence between New Brunswick and Wash- 
ington, and join the Delaware at Croswick*s 
Creek. The distance is twenty-nine miles. 

RAS El Khy Ma, the chief town of the Pi- 
rates on the Persian Gulf. There is a suburb of 
bamboo huts. Here are several castles, one the 
residence of the chief, and another for naval 
stores. In 1809 the depredations of the pirates 
induced the British authorities to fit out an ex- 
pedition against them. On the 13th of Novem- 
ber Ras el Khyma was taken by storm, the ships 
burned, and the guns spiked : the British loss 
consisted of only one killed, and four wounded. 
In the course, however, qf a few years, the 
enemy had repaired the place and its defences, 
and had again become so formidable that a new 
expedition was sent. against them, which effected 
its object with the same success. Long. 55° 30' 
E., lat. 25° 49' N. 

RAS'CAL, n. s.'\ Sax. jiafcal. ' A lean 

Rascal'liok, f beast,' says Johnson: pro- 

Rascal'ity, i perly a lean deer. Seethe 

Ras'cally, adj, J fine instance of its use so 
late as in Shakspeare, and the equivoque of Fal- 
staff which can only be thus understood. A 
mean fellow ; a scoundrel : rascallion is synony- 
mous : rascality and rascally correspond. 

For the rascal commons, lest he cared. Spenser. 

And when him list the rascal routs appal, 
Men into stones therewith he could traosmew. Id, 

A little herd of England's humorous deer, 
Mued with the yelping kennels of Freoch curs ! 
If we be English deer be then in blood. 
Not nucui-like, to fall down with a pinch ; 
But rather moody-mad and desperate stags, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, 
And make the cowards aloof at bay. 

Shakspeare, Henry VI, 
The raaeal people, thirsting after prey, 

Join with the traitor. Id. 

DoL. — You muddy rascal is that all the comfort 
you give me ? 

Fal.— -You make fat rascals mistress Doll. 

Id, Henry IV, 

Would'st thou not be glad to have the niggardly 
rascally sheep biter come by some notable shame T 

Shakspeare, 
That proud dame 

Used him so like a base ratcalion. 

That old Pig — what d* ye call him-'maliou, 

That cut his mistress out of stone, 

Bad not so hard a hearted one. Hudibra^, 

Pretended philosophers judge as ignorantly in their 
way, as the rascality in theirs. * Glanville, 

Did I not see you, rascal, did I not. 
When you lay snug to snap young Damon's goat ? 

Dry den 4 
I have sense, to serve my turn, in store. 

And he*s a rascal who pretends to more. Id, 

Scoundrels are insolent to their superiors ; but it 
does not become a man of honour to contest with 
mean rasade, VEttrange, 

Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the next 
thing was to provide priests ; hereupon, to the 
calves he adds a commission, for the approving, try- 
ing, and admitting the rascality and lowest of the 
people to minister in that service. South. 

llie poor girl provoked told him he lyed like a 
rotced. Swift, 

Our nueally porter is fallen fast asleep with the 
black cloth ana sconces, or we might nave been 
tacking up by this time. Id, 



RASCIANS, or Raitzen, a numerous and an- 
cient Sclavonic tribe, inhabiting the south of 
Hungary. They are supposed to be the de- 
scendants of Christians who fled from the district 
of Rascia, in Servia and Bosnia, when they were 
invaded by the Turks. They came into Hungary 
early in the fifteenth century, and received parti- 
cular privileges. Some time after their arrival 
they were driven by the Turks farther north. 
They are found at present in considerable num- 
bers in the Bannat, m Sclavonia, and other parts 
of the south of Hungary. In Croatia they fonn 
a third of the population. They live in great 
simplicity, partly employed in a^icultural and 

f)astbral occupations, and partly m woollen and 
inen manufactures. Early marriage is customary 
among them, and their increase consequently con- 
siderable ; but they have never exhibited, during 
three centuries, Mr. Malthus's fearful propensity 
to multiply. The Uscocks and Morlachians ap- 
pear to oe of the same descent, but are behind 
the Rascians in civilisation. Each of these tribes 
calls itself by the name of Srbi, or Servians, and 
all speak dialects of the Illyrian language. 
RASE, V. a. I Fr. raser, of Lat. rastts. ' I 
Ra'sure, n. 5. ii would write rase,' says John- 
son, ' when it signifies to strike slightly, per- 
stringere ; and raze, when it signifies to ruin, 
delere.' To skim ; strike on the surface ; blot 
out ; overthrow : rasure is the mark made by 
blotting or rubbing out. 

He certifies your lordship that this night 
He dreamt the boar had rased off his beUn. 

Shakspeare. 

Though of their names in heav'nly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and rased. Milton. 

Was he not in the nearest neighbourhood to 
death? and might not the bullet, that rased his 
cheek, have gone into his head ? South. 

Such a writing ought to be free from any vitupera- 
tion of ramre, Ayl\ffe*s Parergon, 



RASH, adj. 



Belg. and Teut. rasch; 



Rash'ly, adv. > Swed. and Dan. rask. 

Rash'ness, n. 5. 3 Hasty ; violent; precipi- 
tate : the adverb and noun substantive corres- 
ponding. 

Be not raih wiio thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter ainy thing before God ; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth \ therefore 
let thj words be few. Ecele*, 

This is to be bold witduuc shame, rash without 
skill, full of words without wit. Ascham. 

Who seeth not what sentence it shall enforce us 
to give a^nst all churches in the world ; inasmuch 
as there is not one, but hath had many things esta- 
blished in it, which though the scripture did never 
command, yet for us to condemn were reuhness. 

Hooker, 
Blast her pride, O ye blest ^ods! so will you 
wish on me, when the rath mood is on me. 

Shakspeare. 
This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rashly plotted. Id, Henry VI. 

Men are not raAly to take that for done which is 
not done. Bacon. 

Nature to youth hot rashness doth dispense. 
But with cold prudence age doth recompence. 

Deniiam. 
Her rash hand in evil hour. 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she eat. 

Milton 



Took 






Believed me li^s, became 1 tpake liim fair. DryJtn, 
He that dDth my thioj; raihtii, mvat do il will 
iDgly ; lot he wu frets to delibaralE or DOi. 

l-'S4lTangi. 
Declsre the secret villain. 
The nrrelch u meanly bue to injute PUiedni, 
So mtJi/ brave to dare the svom of 






In u> spciktug, we oflend indeed agaiiul Iciilh 
j*l me oSeud not properly by falsehood, whicli i» 
speaking igaiut our Ihuughls ; but by radintu, 
which i* nil iffitming or denying, before ire have saf- 
ficienlly infurnied oui<«lvet. Smith. 

BASH'Eit,n.i. lax.rmura. Alhinsliceof 

tfwe ^ow all to be pork ealen, »« ilull mil. 
■horlly have a roiArr on the coals for money. 

SAntopfoni. Mtrcliaiit of Vmce. 
White and black, iras all her homoly cheei, 
And roiheri of «lnged bacon on the coals. 

Quenches hit thint with ale io nul-biown buwis, 
And takes the hasty rmArr from the coali. King. 

KA.il',v.a.kn.s.i Vi.rtuper ; llal.raiparc; 

Rasf'atorv, n. I. }Span. ruiymr. To Tub to 
powder with a rough file; the liie used; a aur- 
tjeun's raxp. 

Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the 

lalbe vitli raiping, they pitch it between (he pikes. 

iloxo«. 

Cme-liaidening is used by file-cutters, when ihoy 
make coone filet, and geuerally most ri'sps have 
ttnineily been made of inin and case-haidened. 

Moimi Michaiiicai Kierehrs. 

Surne authors have advised the raipirjg of these 
bones ; hut in this case it is needless. TFiirnuiR. 

1 put into his nmulh a rsi^iory, and palled away 
the corrupt fleih, and with cauteries burnt it to a 
ctusl. Id. Smgiry. 

Ra9P, B. I. I Ilal.roijM. A delicious berry 

RAsp'BiMiaT. i that grows on a species of the 
bramble; a raspberry. 

Set sorrel amongst raipi, and the raipi will be the 

Kaiphtniei are of three sorts ; the common wilil 
one. the large red prdea raifiitrni, which is one of 
the pleatantest fruits, and the ithite. which is little 
inferior to the red. Korltmrr't HvibaKdry. 

Now will the corinlhs. now the tuipi supply 
Delicious draughts, when preit to vines. Philipi. 

HASi'BritiiT-THEE. See Rueus. 

IIASTADT, a town of Baden, llie capital of 
the district of Murg, and the seat of one of the 
four grand courts of the duchy. Here is an ex- 
criient manufacture of lire arms ; but the town 
, is chiefly Doled as having; been, in 1714 and 
1T9B, the seat of diplomatic conferences. On 
this last occasion two of the French negocialors, 
on their journey to Strasbui;, were assttssinaled 
in a manner never fully explained, hot supposed 
to have been the act of eomroon robbers. In 
the campaign of 1796 the French obtained here 
an advantage over the Austrions. Twenty miles 
N. K. E. of Strasbu^. 

RASTALL (John), a printer and miscellaneous 
writer, bom hi London about the end of the 
fifteenth cenlury, and educated at Onford. lie 
married the sister of Sir Thomas More, with 
whom he was very iniimale, and whose writings 



lis strenuously defended. He died m 1536. 
Rasiall WBS u lealous Papist, He wrote, I. Nu- 
tura Naturala. Pits calls it an ingenious comedy, 
describing Europe, Asia, and Africa, with cuts, 
2. The Pasiyme of the People : the Cronyeles 
of diverse Kealmys, and most especially of the 
realm of England, fot. 3. Ecclesia Johannis 
Itnstal, 1542; one of the prahlhitedboolt! in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 4. Legum Anglicanaruni 
vocabula explicaia. French and Latin. Lon- 
don 156T, Svo, 

RAT, n.i. Sai. jiiKl; Ft. fii( ; Belg. ™«r; 
Swed. and Spun, ratla ; rnton. An animal of the 
mouse kind that infests houses and ships; to 
'smell a rat' is to stiapect; be on the watch. 
Our natures do puraue 

Like niij that ravin down their proper baoo. 

ShakipaiH. 

I have soen the time, with my long sword 1 would 
have made you four tall fellows skip tike mil. Id. 
Quoth Hndibras, I sniella nl, 
Ralpho, tiiou dnst prevaricate. Uudilmu. 

Thus hones will knable at walls, and raU vrill 



a nobly. D. 

Hat, in loology. See Mrs. 

HATAFIA is prepared from the kernels. Etc, 
of several other kinds of fruits. RataRa of 
cherries is prepared by bruising (he cherries, and 

Euilmg Ihem into a vessel, wherein brandy has 
een long kept ; then adding to them the kemeb 
of clierries with strawberries, sugar, cinnamon, 
while pepper, nutmeg, cloves ; and to 30 lbs. 
of cherries ten quarts of brandy. The vessel is 
lefl open ten or twelve days, and then stopped 
close for two months before it be tapped. Hatatia 
of apricots is prepared two ways, vu. either by 
boiling the apricots in whito wine, adding to the 
liquor an equal brandy, with sugar, cinnamon, 
mace, and the kernels of apricots ; infusing the 
whole for eight or ten days; then straining the 
liquor, and putting it up for use : or else by in- 
fusing the apricots, cut io pieces, for a day or 
two, passing il through a straining bag, and then 
putting in the usual ingredients. 

RATE,n.i,,i..o.Si»r.n.> Old Fr. rut.: ,- Ut. 
Ra'table, orfj, Sratui. Price filed, Or 

allowance settled; tax; degree; value; princi- 
ple of value; quantity; manner: to value at a 
price; make an estimate. 

His allowance was a cootiuual allowance, a daily 
Btt for Bveiy day. 3 A'fngi uv. 30. 

The summer still doth tend apon my Stale. 

Ehalartort. 
In goodly form comes on the enemy ; 
And, by the ground they hide. 1 judge their number 
Upon or near the raW of thirty tl.ousand. Id. 

1 freely laid yoa all the wealth I had 
Ran io my teini. I was a genllemui; 
And yet, dear lady. 
Rating myself as nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a braggart. Id. 

Many limes there is no proportion of shot anu 
ponder allowed mindly by that ijuantiiy of the great 
ordnance. Kaliigh. 

The Danes biought in a reckoning ot inooey by 
oies. per oras ; I collect out of the abbey-booi of Bur- 
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Many of the hone could not march at that rote, You an come to me in a happj time, 

nor come up loon enough. ClarentUm. The rather for I have lome aport in hand. 

We may there be instructed how to name and raU Shaktpean, 

all goods, by those that will concentre into felicity. Raih ripe are some, and some of later kind, 

Boyu. Of golden some, and some of purple rind. 

In rating^ when things are thus little and frirolons. Brine the rath primrose that forsaken dies, 

we most not jnd^ by our own pride and passions, The tutted crow-toe and pale jessamine. J#i/ton. 

which count nothing little, but aggrandise every af- • He sought through the world, but sought in vain, 

front and injury that is dcme to ourselves. And, no where finmng, raiher feared her slain. 

KetikmtM, Dryden. 

You seem not nieh enough your joys to rate, Tis rather to be thought that an heir had no such 

You stand indebted a vast sum to &te, r^t by divine institution, than that God should 

And should large thanks for the great blessings pay. give such right, but yet leave it undeterminate who 

Dryden, such heir is. Locke. 

How many thinss do we value, because they come Tis with reluctancy he is provoked by our impeni- 

at dear raiee from Japan and China, which, if they tence to apply the discipline of severity ; he had 

were our own manufacture, common to be had, and rather mankind should adore him as their patron and 

lor a little money, would be neglected ! Locke. benefactor. Rogers. 

The price of land has never changed, the several T>ArivTT?Ar ^ t « ^ r • rn 
dMmges have been made in the rate of interest by RATIFY, v,a.-% Lat. ratum facto. To con- 
law ; nor now that the rate of interest is by law the Rat'ifier, n. «. Vfirm ; setUe : he who settles 
same, U the price of land every where the same. Ratifica tick. J or confiraw : confirmation. 

Jd, We have ratified unto them the borders of Judea. 

To which relation whatsoever is done agreeably, 1 Mac. 

is morally and essentially good ; and whatsoever is There must be zeal and fervency in him which 

done otherwise is at the same rate morally evil. proposeth for the rest those suits and supplications. 

South, which they by their joyful acclamations must ratify. 

They obliged themselves to remit alter the raU of Hooker* 

twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling per annum, They cry, ' chuse we Laertes for our king :* 

divided into so many monthlv payments. Additon. The ratifitn and props of every word, 

Tom hinting his dislike of some trifle his mistress Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the clouds. 

had said, she asked him how he would talk to her Shakepeare. 

after marriage, if he talked at this rate before 1 Jd, By the help of these, with him above 

They paid the church and parish rote, To ratify the work, we may again 

And took, but read not, the receipt. Prior. Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights. Id. 

In this did his holiness and godliness appear above Tell me, my friend, from whence hadst theu the 

the rate and pitch of other men's, in that he was so skill, 

infinitely merciful. Calamy. So nicely to distinguish good from ill ? 

A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy as a And what thou art to foUow, what to fly, 

viitnous Christian. AtteHmry. This to condemn, and that to ratify ? Dryden. 

Rate, v. a. Isl. and Goth, reiia. To chide God ratified their prayers by the judgment brought 

hastily and vehemently. down upon the head of him whom they prayed against. 

Go rate thy minions, proud insulting boy \ South. 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms RATIO, n. s. Lat. ratio. Proportion. 

, Before thy sovereign 1 Shaktpeare. Henry VI. Whatever inclination the rays have to the plane 

If words are sometimes to be used, they ought to of incidence, the sine of the angle of incidence of 

be grave, kind, and sober, representing the ill or un- every ray, considered apart, shall have to the sine 

becomiuCTess of the faults, rather than a hasty rating of the angle of refraction a constant ratio. Cheyne. 

of the chhd for it. Loeke. jj^^jq^ ^ arithmetic and geometry, is that 

RATH, n. s. Goth, and Swed. rod. A hill, relation of homogeneous things which determines 

Oat of use. the quantity of one from the quantity of another. 

There is a great use among the Irish, to mske without the intervention of a third. Two num- 

gieat assemblies upon a rot* or hill, there to parl;r bers, lines/or quantities, A and B, being proposed, 

about matters and wrongs between townships or pri- their relaUon one to another may be considered 

vate persons. Spenser. x^iy^Qf one of these two heads :— 1. Ho^y much A 

Rath, adj. ) Sax. pais, soon. Early ; be- exceeds B, or B exceeds A ? And this is found 

Rather, adv. S fore the usual time: rather, by taking A from B, or B from A, and is called 

the comoarative of Sax. paJS, meaning sooner, is arithmetic ratio. 2. Or how many times, and 

more willingly ; with better liking. parts of a time, A contains B, or B contains A? 

This is he that I seide of, after me is comun a And this is called geometric reason or ratio 

man, which was made bifore me, for he was rather (or, as Euclid defines it, it is the mutual habitude 

than I. Wielif. Jon i. or aspect of two magnitudes of the same kind. 

Almighty God desireth not the death of a sinner, according to quantity ; that is, as to how often 

bat rather that he should turn from his witness the one contains, or is contained in, the other), 

»»i;*^-. Common Prayer. ^^ j, fo^j,^ ^y dividing A by B, or B by A. 

Thus is mv suismer woi^away and wasted, j^^^ y^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ quantity which is referred 

^'Z^^^t^^T^^^^ to another quantity is caW 

And all my hoped gain is turned to scathe. "^ J^J ^^ ^^ ^^ which the other is referred is 

" ' ^ AieM0r. called the consequent of the ratio; as, in the ratio 

This is an art, ' of A to B, A is the antecedent, and B the con- 

Whlch does mend nature, change it rather, but sequent. Therefore any quantity, as antecedent, 

The art itself is nature. Shakspeare. Winter's Tale. divided by any quantity b a consequent, gives the 



mtio of that anlecedenl to (he consequent. Thus 
Ihe nitig ot Atohii-^, but the ratio of B lo A 
u -r- ; and in Domben, Ihe ralio of 1 S to 4 ia -— ■ 

= 3, oi triple; but the ratio of 4 to 12 b-'^'— , 

or aubtriple. And here note, thnt the quantities 
thus compared must bo of the same kiod ; tisat 
is, such aa by multiplication may be made to 
exceed one the other, or as these quantities are 
said to have a ratio l>etween them, nhicb, being 
multiplied, may be made to exceed one another. 
Tliui aline, how short soever, m^iy be multiplied, 
that is, produced so long as to exceed any given 
■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■' becom- 

r, by any multiplication whatever, 
be made to have breadth, that is, lo be made 
equal to a luperlicieK, huw small loever ; these 
can therefore DCTer be compared together, and 
consequently have no ratio or i^pect one lo 
another. 

RATION, in the amy, a portion of ammuni- 
tion, bread, drink, and forage, distributed to 
each soldier in the army, for his daily subsistence, 
&c. The horse have rations of hay and oats when 
they cannot jo out to forage. The rations of 
brfad are tegulaiei! liy weight. The ordinary 
ration of a foot soldier is a pound and a half of 
bread per day. Tlie officers tiaie several rations, 
accordmg lo iheir quality, and the number of 
attendants they are obliged lo keep. When the 
ration is augmented on occasions of rejoicing, it 
is called a double ration. The aliips' crews have 
also iheir istions, or allowances of biscuit and 
water, proportioned according to their Mtock. 
KATIONAL, a^- ~) Latin Tationalu. 
RtTioi^iMiTE, 0. n. Havingreaaon; agree- 
lUTiociNA'tiov, n. 1. I ahlelo reason; wise: to 
iIxtiociv'ative, adj. Vratiocinate (not used) 
Ri'tiohalist, n. I. I means, to reason or 
RATioKAi.'rTY, I argue, ntllocinalion 

Ra'tiohally, adit. J corresponding : ratio- 
cinative is argumentative ; rationalist is, one who 
reasons or proceeds upon reason : rationality, 
power of reason; or reanooableness : ralionally 
follows the tenses of tational. 

TU oflsn used this comparison : the enpiiical 
phihisDpl)«r> are like to pismires ; they only lay op 
and uu their store : (he rairanaliiri are like to spi- 
ders; they Bpia ail out of their own bowels - but 
Kive rne a phitasapker, who. like the bee, hath a mid- 
dle Faculty, pthering from abroad, but digeiliog that 
which is gaUeied by bis own virtue. Bacon. 

tiod decreed to create man after hii own image, a 
free and rational agent. Hamrmmd. 

The discerning of that conneiion or dependence 
which Ihere is betwiit several pioposilions, whereby 
we an enabled lo infer one prapusition from another, 
which ia called nlia 
What higher i: 

AttiaeliTe, nan 



tictatet of o< 



' ricullics 



'» lay liie ioferencs in 



L 



FTiUii 
n her society thou findest 
-- mlianal, love still. Millon. 
It so intimately and evidently 
. ._ _ in the premises, that the con- 
clusion is aHuned quasi per sallum, aad without any 
ihing of Tatiadnaiht process, even as the eye sees 
iounedialely, and wiihout any pie^ 



When Ihe conclusion it 



HaU 



Origin <•/ Mankini 



In human occurrences, there have bean many 
well diiectol inteutious, whoie raiinnaliliu will 
oevGt hear a rigid cxaininsIioD. 

firoicFui'] Vulgar Ernnn. 

Can any kind of ratUiciniiipn allow Christ all iHd 

marks of the Messiah, aad jet deny him lo be Ihu 

Meiaiah' Simlli. 

nifuteit. &nl(i. 



Oovenaaeni ef Iht TonytiB. 

Sach an insciiption woald be lelC-evideDI without 
any mlHKinaluiii or study, and coald not fail con- 
stBDlly to eiert ili eacrgy in their miodi. Btiilltg. 

I( your argumeata be ralimai, ofler lliem in as 
moving a maaDer as Ihe noture of the subject will 
admit ; but beware of letting the pathetic pan swal- 
low ap the miontti. Sieifl, 

If it be our glory and happiness to have a rulsoiud 
nature, that is enilued with wisdom and reason, that 
ii capable of imitating the diviae nature ; liieD it 
must be our gluiy and happiness to improve onr rea- 
son and wisdom, to act up to the excellency of our 
nUionof nature, and lo imitate God in all our actiaoi, 
to the utmost of our power. Lav. 

UATS'ilANE, n. i. lUt and bane. Poison 
for rals ; arsenic. 

When murder's out, what vies can we advance. 
Unless the new-found pois'ning trick of Francel 
And when their art of nilitinu we have got, 
liy way of thanks, we'll send *em o'er our plot. 



sack mighl do it, though niliAana would 
not. Snifl to Popt. 

ItATlSUON, German Hegensburg, an an- 
cient city of Bavaria, long knoMti us Ihe place 
of meeting forthe imperial diet. It is situated 
on the south bank of the Danube, opposite lo 
Ihe itifiuit of Ihe river Hegen, from which its 
German name is derived, and is surrounded with 
an earthen mound, though not defensible against 
an anuy. Itis built of stone, but the houses are 
very high and old ; the streets narrow and 
crooked. The town-house partakes of the gloomy 
character of the rest of the town, and the apart- 
ment where the diet held its sittings is plain 
even to meanness. But the cathedral and the 
church of Si. Emetan, the former a venerable 
Gothic pile and the latter containing a number 
of good paintings, areworth attention ; and after 
these the episcopal residence, a palace belonging 
to the prince of Tour and Taxis ; the Jesuits' 
college ; the arsenal, and the Haidplati, where 
tournaments were foniieriy given. Here is also 
a public diawing-schoot, two public libraries, 
and several hospitals. 

When Ratisbon had the exclusive navigation 
of the Danube to Vienna, and upwards lo Ulm, 
itwas of course far mote brisk as a Iradiivtown ; 
but it possesses still a considemble share of 
traffic in limber, com, and salt. The town ha« 
extensive dock-yards for the building of boats 
and lighlcrs, and a number of breweries and dis- 
tilleries, hut few manufactures. It has long been a 
favorite residence of the respectable classes of so- 
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ciety ; and formerly the presence of the diet, which 
assembled here habitually, from 1 662, until the ex- 
tinction of the body in 1805, contributed much to 
its support. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Catholics; and Ratisbon (reduced in 1817 to a 
bishopric) was long the see of an archbishop, 
who had a considerable territory, and was at the 
head of the abbey of St. Emeran, situated within 
the walls, and a small town of itself. In the 
river is an island, crossed by a bridge of great 
length, extending 'across the Danube, and con- 
necting the city with its northern suburb, Stad- 
tham Hof. In April 1809, this country was 
the scene of obstinate contests between the 
French and Austrians. Ratisbon is sixty -three 
miles N. N. E. of Munich, and 127 south-west 
of Prague. Population 20,000. 

RATTEEN', n. s. Fr. ratine ; Span, ratina, 
A kind of stuff. 

We'll rig in Meath-street Egypt's haughty queen, 
And Anton^ shall court her in ratteen. Swift, 

RATTLE, V. n., v. a. & n. «. I Belg. ratelen ; 

Rat'tle-snake, m. 5. J or a frequentative 

of Sax. jieocan. To make a sharp, quick, or clat- 
tering noise; speak clamorously or eagerly; to 
move any thing so as to make a clatter ; to stun 
or drive with noise ; scold : the noise made ; 
loud and empty talk ; a child's toy : the rattle- 
snake is the genus crotalus of amphibia, ser- 
pentes. See Crotalus. 

The quiver rattUth against him. Job xxxix. 23. 
The noise of a whip, of the rattling of the wheels, 
of prancing horses, aod of the jumping chariots. 

JVa/iwm iii. 2. 
SouDd but another, and another shall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear. 
And mock the deep-mouthed thunder. 

Shaktpeore, 
The rattles of Isis, and the cymbals of Brasilea* 
nearly enoueh resemble each other. Raleigh, 

He should be well enough able to scatter the Irish 
as a flight of birds, aod rattle away this swarm of 
bees with their king. Bacon, 

They had, to affright the enemies horses, bi^ rat- 
tUi Covered with parchment, and small stones within ; 
but the rattling of shot might have done better service. 

Haytcard, 
All this ado about the golden age is but an empty 
rattle and frivolous conceit. Hahewill, 

Opinions are the rattlet of immature intellects, but 
the advanced reasons have outgrown them. 

GlanvUl^s Scepsis. 
She loses her being at the very sight of him, and 
drops plump into his arms, like a charmed bird into 
the mouth of a rattlesnake. Morels Foundling* 

With jealous eyes at distance she hath seen 
Whispering with Jove the silver-footed queen ; 
Then, impotent of tongue, her silence broke. 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone she spoke. Dryden. 

Her chains she rattles, and her whip she shakes. 

Id. 

They want no rattles for their ^ward mood. 
Nor nurse to reconcile them to their food. Id. 

Hearing i£sop had been beforehand, he sent for 
lum in a rage, and rattled him with a thousand trai- 
tors and villains for robbine his house. V Estrange, 

The rattlesnake is so called from the rattle at the 
end of his tail. Grew*s Museum. 

Jhere she assembles all her blackest storms. 
And the rude hail in rattling tempest forms. 

Addison. 



I'll hold ten pound my dream is out ; 
rd tell it you but for the rattle 
Of those confounded drums. Prior» 

She that would sometimes rattle off her servants 
sharply, now, if she saw them drunk, never took 
notice. Arbuthnot, 

Farewel then, verse, and love, and every toy. 
The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy ; 
What right, what true, what fit we justly call. 
Let this be all my care, for this is sdl. Pope. 

He is a man of pleasure, and a free-thinker ; he is 
an assertor of liberty and property ; he rattles it out 
against popery. Swift, 

Rattlesnake. See Crotalus. 

RAV'AGEjV.fl.&n. «. J Fr. ravager; barb. 

Rav'ager, n. 8. 5 Lat. brasxiare. To lay 

waste ; ransack ; pillage : the spoil or ruin thus 
made : ravager, he who makes it. 

Some cruel pleasure will from thence arise. 

To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. 

Dryden. 
Would one think 'twere possible for love 

To make such ravage in a noble soul 1 Ad^Uson, 

Those savages were not then what civilized man- 
kind is now ; but without mutual society, without 
arms of ofifence, without houses or fortifications, an 
obvious and exposed prey to the ravage of devouring 
beasts. Bent ley . 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by the 
northern people, vast sums of money were buried to 
escape the plundering of the conquerors ; and what 
remained was carried off by those ravagers. Swift. 
His blasts obey, and auit the howling hill. 

The shattered forest, and the ravaged vale. 

lyiomson. 

Cambyses marched one army from Thebes, afier 
having overturned the temples, ravaged the country, 
and deluged it with blood, to subdue Ethiopia - this 
anny almost perished by famine, insomuch that they 
'^^peatedly slew every tenth man to supply the re- 
mainder with food. DarwUi. 

RAU'CITY, n. s. Lat. rauaa. Hoarseness ; 
loud rough noise. 

Inequality not stayed upon, but passing., is rather 
an increase of sweetness ; as in the purling of a 
wreathed string, and in the raucity of a trumpet. 

Bacon*s Natural History. 

RAVE, t>. n. > Fr. river ; Belg. reven ; 
Ra'vingly, adv. J Lat. rabo. To be delirious ; 
talk irrationally or incoherently ; burst into furious 
exclamations. 

Shall these wild distempers of thy mind, 
This tempest of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No opposition 1 Sandy's Paraphrase on Job. 

In this depth of muses, and divers sorts of dis- 
courses, would she ravingly have remained. Sidney, 

Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows 
shot up into the air, at no mark, and so to no purpose. 

Temple. 
Another partiality is as fantastical and wild, at- 
tributing all knowledge to the ancients or the 
moderns; this raving upon antiquity, in matter of 
poetry, Horace has wittily exposed in one of his 
satires. Ladce. 

Her grief has wroueht her into frenzy ! 
The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild ; her words disjointed : 
Sometimes she raves for rousick, light, and air ; 
Nor air, nor light, nor musick calm her pains. 

Smith. 
He swore he could net leave me. 
With ten thousand ravings. 

Roice*s Roiial Convert 



WoDdnc tl mj puisnca. 
1 1 nolciue to tuic. nad ImM my bmut, 
jQd mj heart with grui[, 40(1 luii diitiacted ! 



Bediia 



I one mav a* 
with luch. 



(7,>tn 



«r™ 



.^. 



II Man inleeteth the wbale meniMr, 
•■ompinied with w»lchiog and rn»inf . iriwHum. 

KcvcDge, rovengfl, thui naing IhniDgh the ilreetg, 
I'll cry (or vengeance. Sminrnt't SparUn l)ami. 

ILAVEL, u. a. & V. n. Belg. ravelm. To 
enlanijle ; perplen; involve; entwiw one with 
another; unweave; undo knit-woik; to fall into 
perplexity or confUsion ; work in a perplened 




niUd iXeevt of care. 



aiate. 

Sleep, thai kniU up the i 

A> you unwind her love flora him, 

>.eit il ihoutd rawl, and be good lo none. 

Ynn mutt provide to battom it on me. Jd. 

ll will be needless lo ruw( fee into the records of 

«ldei tiinei ; every msn'i msmory will luggett many 

pertinent iailanm. Dtcay of Piety. 

The^ but mnl it over lootely. and pitch upon 
dispuling ngainsl psrIiFular conciuilons, ihal, at the 
fint encounter of inem tingle, teem hanb lo them. 

Give the reini to vandering thought, 
Regardleu of his glory't dinunulion ; 



If then auch pniie the Macedoiuan got, 
For hating rudely cut the Goidiin knot ; 
What gloiy't due to him that could divide 
Such ravfM interetli, hai the knot untied, 
And withoDi itmVe to snoolh a pauage mode, 
W here craft and malice tucb obttiucliona laid '. 

Walter. 

The humour of ravtllmg into all theae tnjitical or 

inlangled milleja, mingling with the inteniX and 

Ctioni of prince* and ol parties, and theieby 
ghtened and lafianied, produced in ho iie d lip ules. 

Ravelin, in fortification, was anciently a Hut 
bastion placed in the middle of a curtain, See 

KA'VEN,>i.i.,ii,d,&.ii, n,-^ Saxon ppcpn, 
f pptepian, to rob ; 
^Belg.rHoen; Goth. 
* and Swed. 
A larjie black carnivorous fowl, whose cry 



KA'VEN,>i.i'.,v,i>,&e,n.-^ 
Rav'knovb, adj. r pi 

Riv'knouslv, aJv. i B 

RAV-tKOVSNESS,>>.t. Jai 



jcctive, &c., cortea ponding. 

Ileniunin shall ram ai a votf ; in the morning he 
•hall devour Ibe praj, and at nighl he ihall divide 

They ^ped upon me with Ibeir monthi, as a 

The lion strangled for his Uoneiwi. and filled hii 
holes nilh pTf y, and his deni with rurin. \tihum. 
The roMB liuDwIf ii hoarse 
That ctokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my balllementi. SItaluptare. Maebtth. 
Thriniesi ambitioD, that will raven up 
hioe own life's tneans. Sinlapian. 

The closed will 
That satiate yet uDsatufied desire, thai tub 
Both filled and runniuB, taeenmg finl the lamb. 
Longs aftci for the garbage. U. Ci/mMiut. 



Thydaiirw 
Ace wolfish, bloody, Matvml, and nrMnow. 

SAoilipearf. 

lie made the greedy raatm to be Elias' catet" ~ 

and biing him food. King Ch^rln 

As when a flock 
Of nrivnom fowl, through many a league remote. 
Against the day ol bailie, la a field 
Where armies lie encamped come flying, luied 
With scent of living carcaasei. 

Milton'i 
To me. who with eieraal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradise, or heaven ; 
There beil, where most with rann 1 uuty Uetl. 

JUiflM. 
The niernriiifniii of ■ lion ot bear ore natural lo 
them ; yet Iheic misiloa upon an silraordinary occa- 
sion may be an actui imperatus of divine providencs. 
Halt. 
I have seen a perleclly white raKn, ai lo UU u 
well as Fealhen. Bojili en Cnlmn. 

On several parts a several piaise beslowi. 
1'he ruby- lips, and well-proponioned noie, 
'I'he snowy skin, the rum glossy hai^ 
The dimpled cheek. 

DryJtn'i Ciimon and Ipliigttila, 
The more they led. they rumiied ttill For more. 
They drained from Dan, and led Iteeiilicba poor ; 



They might not lie in a cocditioa exposed lo the 
rutin of any vermin that may find them, being unable 
lo escape. Hag. 

tVhal ! the kind Ismena, 
That nursed me, watched my stckaesil oh she 

watched me, 
Aa rmwiiDu vultuiei watch the dying lion. Saiih. 

The ni«n once in snowy plumea was drest. 
White as the wtiiteat dove's unsullied breast. 
His tongue, his prating longue, bad changed him 



Hence Gildoa rails, that raiin of the pit. 
Who thnves upon the carcasses of wit. Ymnf. 
Raven, in ornilbology. 8ee Cohvvs. 
Ravenna, a large town in the east of Italy, 
and states of the church, jtituaUd in a manhy 
district at the mouth of the Montone. In the 
time of the Lower empire it slood on a bay of 
the Adriatic, and had « considerable purl, seou- 
oted from the city by Ibe Via Cxsaris ; bu* thi* 
port is now filled up with mud, and the city, 
thougli slill occupying iM former site, as proved 
by the ancient monument.^ it contains, is now at 
a distance of ihree or four miles from the sea. 
Tlie situalionis pleasant, though unhealthy from 
the marshy nature of ilie ground. This ma been 
partly remedied by carrying along the aide of the 
town the rivers Montoue and Rvnco. In former 
times Ravenna was surrounded with lagunes : at 
present, though encircled with a mound, il is not 
a place of strength. Its streets are straight and 
broad, but gloomy ; and the town has a descried 
aspect. The most interesting objects are the mo- 
numents of antiquily, in particular the ruins of 
llie palace of Tlieodoric, and Ihe Porta Aurea, a 
splendid gate uf marble. Smaller monuments. 
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all parts of the town. The cathedral Is a floe but always insisted that he acted from his own 

modem edifice, having its nave supported by impulse, and that he could accuse nobody. On 

four ranges of columns of Grecian marble. The the day of his execution, after he had made the 

octagon church of St. Vitale, erected about the amende honourable before the church of Notre 

sixth century, is likewise supported by pillars of Dame, he was carried to the Greve ; and tied to 

Grecian marble, brought from Constantinople, a wooden engine in the shape of a St. Andrew's 

Another church, called the Rotonda, and situated cross. His right hand, with the knife with which 

outside of the town, was built in honor of Theo- he did the murder fastened in it, was first burnt 

doric, by his daughter Amalasonda. Ravenna in a slow fire ; then the fleshy parts of his body 

contains likewise the tomb of Dante. It was were torn with red-hot pincers, and melted lead, 

made a Roman colony by Augoistus : Tiberius oil, pitch, and rosin poured iuto the wounds, 

repaired its walls, and made other improvements ; The people refused to pray for him ; and when, 

and the emperor Honorius made it the seat of his according to the sentence pronounced upon him, 

residence. Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, he came to be dragged to pieces by four horses, 

having, in the latter part of the fifth century, be- one of those that were brought appearing to be 

come master of Italy, fixed here the seat of his but weak, one of the spectators onered his own, 

empire, and erected several buildings. Ravenna with which the criminal was much moved : he is 

was also the residence of the imperial lieutenants said to have then made a confession, which was so 

in the reign of Justinian ; and Longinus, the written by the greffier Voisin that not one word 

successor of Narses, took the title of exarch, borne of it could ever be read. He was very earnest 

by the governors of Italy during 175 years that for absolution, which his confessor refdsed, un- 

they resided at Ravenna. The exarchate was less he would reVeal his accomplices ; ' give it 

brought to a close in the eighth century, by Pe- me conditionally,' said he, ' upon condition that 

pin, father of Chsurlemagne, who made it over to I have told the truth,' which he did. His body 

the see of Rome. On Easter day, 1512, a was so robust, that it resisted the force of the 

battle was fought in the neighbourhood between four horses ; and the executioner was at length 

the French and Spaniards, in which the former obliged to cut him into quarters, which the 

took Ravenna by assault, and plundered it in a people dragged through the streets. The house 

manner which it never recovered. The town has in which he was bom was demolished, and a 

given birth to several eminent men, and is still column of infamy erected ; his father and 

the see of an archbishop, and the residence of a mother were banished from Angoulesme, and 

papal legate. Its manufiaictures, chiefly of silk, ordered to quit the kingdom upon pain of being 

are inconsiderable, but it has a great annual fair, hanged, if they returned, without any form of 

Population 12,000. Forty miles east of Bolog- process; his brothers, sisters, uncles, and other 

na, and seventy north-east of Florence. relations, were commanded to lay aside the name 

Ravenna (John de), otherwise called Mai- of Ravilliac,'and to assume some other. Such 

phaghino, was bom in Ravenna in 1352. He was the fate of this murderer, who, according to 

stumed under Donatus the grammarian. After a his own account, suffered himself to be impelled 

wandering life, for some years, he settled at Pa- to the act by the seditious sermons and books of 

dua, where Sicco, one of his scholars, says he the Jesuits, whom Henry, rather out of fear than 

taught the Roman eloquence and moral philoso- love, had recalled and caressed. Neither the 

phy, with applause and success beyond all the dying words of Ravilliac, nor so much of his 

professors of that period. In 1397, his forty-fifth process as was published, were credited, by his 

year, John was invited by the magistrates of contemporaries. Various reports were circulated 

rlorence to settle in that citv, where he taught which it is unnecessary to recapitulate, as they 

many learned men. He died about 1418. were totally unsupported by any evidence. See 

RAUGHT. The disused pret. and part. pass. France. 
of Reach. Snatched ; reached ; attained. RAVISH, v. a. Fr. ravir ; Ital. ntpire ; Lat. 

His tail was stretched out in wonderous leogth, rapio. To constuprate by force; deflower by 

That to the house of heavenly eods it rauj^^t, violence; take away violently; overcome the 

And with extorted power and borrowed strength, senses; hence transport with pleasure. 
The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. ^ . , . , . , , , 

Spetuer. * ® "*o^ ranuhed always with her love. 

Grittus, ftuiously nianingin upon Schenden, vio- _, . , , . , Proverbs. 

lently rav^hi from his head his rich cap of sables. They ramhed the women and maids, 

and with his horsemen took him. KnolUt. ^ , j., , Lam.v,U, 

The hand of death has raaight hun. They are cniel and bloody, common ravuher$ of 

Shakapeare, women, and murtherers of children. Spenser, 

RAVILLIAC (Francb), the assassin of Hen^ They cut thy sUter's tongue, and ^'^^^jj^f • 

IV. of France, was a native of Angoulesme, and _,, . . , . , ,, , , i t^ *^^^^'' 
-4 *i. i.- e v ^«^«*:-. »i.^..* «k:.^» «.«^ These hairs which thou dost rowwi from my chin, 

at the time of his execution about thirty-two will quicken and accuse thee. Id. King Lear. 
years of age. Ravilliac s parents lived upon ^^^\^^ ^^^^^ ramhnmiu, betrayings and stealing 

alms. His father was an inferior retainer to the ^^^ ^^ ^^.^ ^^^^^ ^^^ in all ^^^^ ancient 

law, and his son had been bred up in the same fables of his transformations and all that rabble of 

profession. Ravilliac had set up a claim to an Grecian forgeries. Raleigh, 

estate, but the cause went against him, which af- As all the housewiferies of deities are 

fected his mind. He afterwards kept a school. To heare a voice so ravishingly fair. Chajnnan, 

and received gifts of small value from the parents a ravisher must repair the temporal detriment to 

of those whom he taught. When he was put to the maid, and give her a dowry, or marry her if she 

the torture, he broke out inlo horrid execrations, desire it. Taylor. 



'r«ll them RDclsDI iluilo of tlic nnHtnent of 
chuu mudeoi. IJ. /'ule of Holy Liriag, 

Whil a mviihmnU wai Dial, when, having ruuad 

out tbe way lo meuure lliero't ciown, be leaped out 

of i!ic bub. and, ai if hs were suddenly [laasesl, ran 

naked up and down ! IViUant. 

Can asy moital mlilnre of earLh'i mould 

BraUhe lucli divine enchaDting ratiilmeat ? 

Afi/lM, 
I ewe myielf tbe caie. 
My fanw aed injured hunour Ui mpaii; 
Froin Ihy own (em. proud man, in Ihy iWspile. 
'1 bii hand ihall tai/ith ihy preLended lighl. 

Tarn hence those pointed eloriea of your eyei ; 
For if more charms beneath llio 



I ihaU ti 



Shem 



i, Ihei 



■y so Ktroni; appear. 
keep you here. Id. 

of their knight email that 



in beauty's ti^ht 






Dugh my very heart 
Her beaming glories darl ; 
Til then 1 wake to lite, lo light, and joy. 

RAVITZ, or llAWtTScn, a fortified town of 
Prussian Poliuid, neu the confines of Silesia. 
It has a wall nnd ditch ; four gates ; is regularly 
built, and the streets generally paved. Of the 
6000 inhabitants 1300 ace Jews ; the rest chiefly 
Lutherans. It bu^ nuuiufactures of woollen, 
linen, hats, and leather. The town wan erected 
by fug;itives irom Gertnany, during the thirty 
years' war. In 1701 Charles XII. of Sweden 
took up his winter quarters here; but in 1707 
the Russiansptundered and burned it dovm. In 
■ 801 the gieatt»t part wm again burned by an 
accidental fire. Fifly-liva miles south of Posen. 

RAUJESHY.an extensive district of Bengal, 
situated principally between 24° and Si" of 
N. lat. It is intersected and watered in its 
wliole length by the Gan^^es and other rivers. It 

S reduces four-fifths of the silk, exported from 
^ngal, and contains Moorahudsnad, llaulea, 
Commercolly, and Bogwangola, and 1,500,000 
inhabitants. The umindary of this district had 
lieen long possessed by a Hindoo family, the last 
of whom, dreading the tyranny of ifie nabob 
Moorshud Cooly Jiffier Khan, terminated his 
own existence, and the lemindary was transferred 
about tbe year t722 to a person named Jlamje- 
won, whose family »till retain it. 

KAURICUH, in ancient geography, a town 
of the Baurici, situated over aeainsi A-bnoba, a 
mountain from which the Danube lakes its rise. 



Colonia Kauriaca, by Pliny, Raurica, and Au- 
Rusta Itauriconim. Ttie town was destroyed in 
Julian') lime. 

RAUVOLFIA, a genus of the mooo^nia 
order, and pentandria class of plants; natural 
order thirtieth, cDrtort[F. It is named after the 
celebrated boliuist Rauwolf 

RAUWOLP (Leonard), a learned physician 
and botanist of the sixteenth century, l>om in 
Augsburg. To acquire the knowledge of botany, 
he (ravelled through Syria, .Arabia.and America. 
He published an Account of his Travels, which 



RAW 

was tTauslated a^td printed in England In 1098. 
Being persecuted (or his religious opinions, he 
retired lo Linton, where he died in 1606- 
UiH Mora Orieatalis was published at layden 
1755. 
RAW, flrff. -J Sax. ppeapi Teut. nnd 
Belg. nifo, rauu); Goth, 
and Swed. ra. Uncooked ; 
rought; bare or stripped 
'NEsa, B. <. ^of skin ; sore;unripe; new; 
crude; bleak; chill: rawboned is liaving bones 
scarcely covered with fledi: raw-liead, a sup- 
posed spectreor hobgoblin; the adverbsnd noun 
substantive following correspond with raw. 

If them be quick ran Seih in the risings, it is an 
old leorosy. i.tirilicw liii. SO. 

Full of great lumps of BeiH, and gobbali ruu. 

They carriedalways with them that weed, as thair 

house, their bed, and theli gaimcat ; and, comiiw I 

lately into Ireland, they found then mora spcdu | 

use UietEDr, by reason of the rw cold climate. I 



RAW, A/r. -^ 

K^W-BOStD, #B 

Raw'head, n. i. > ai 
Kiw'LV, adv. i ui 
Raw'ness, B. <. ^of 



Id. . 



All aloud the wtod doth blow. 
And couching drowns the parson's : 

And liiidii sit brooding ia the sno 
And Marian's aose looks nd and n 



■.uoj . 



iJuod. 



A ihouiaod TUW 

Youthful itiU in y«ur doublet and hose, thi* ram 
rbeumalick day. U. 

Lean ratnioutd rascals I who would e'er auppoie 
They had such courage T Id. 

Some crying for a aurgcon, some upon the debts 
they awe, sonio upon their childran raufy teCl. 

id. ll«m, V. 

Why in that numu) leO he wife and children, 
without leave taking ) Id. Uaebtih. 



unpieferred. 

liateigh'* Euayh 

Distilled waters will last longer dian roB waters. 

Bucon. 

Charles V,, considering iherau-wii of his seamen, 

citabliihed a pilot major for their eitminalioD. 

The fire di|esU the roBJn«i of the night. 

Bp. HaU. CnxnapJalun. 
Sails were spread to evaiy wind that blew, 
Son were the sailon and ibe depths were new. 

Hence dniw thy theme, and to the stage permit 
Itauhmd and bloody bones, and hands and feet, 
Bagout) for Tei«u> or Thyestes dreiu Id. 

The wolf was content to borier away a rauWwl 
Carcau foi a smooth aud fat one. L'lAlnm^. 

Servants awe childien, and keep them in subject 
tion, by telling them of mukMif and bloody bones. 

People, while young and raw, and soft-oatured, I 
are opt to think it an eaty thing to gain love, anf 
reckon their awn friendship a sure price of anotber 1 



RAWANKRAD, a noted long and narrow 
lake in the mouniaina of Thibet, to the nortli 
of the great Himmalch range. It is connected , 
witli the lake Mansorawar, and gives rise to 
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SuUdego. It is divided by an island and f^d by injured his health, he was obliged to exercis" 

several small rivers, and by the melting of the himself by riding or walking in the fields, whicl 

snow, with which the neighbouring mountains led him to the study of plants. In 1660 he 

are always covered. In its vicinity is to be seen published his Catalogus Plantarum circa Canta- 

Mount Cailas, a celebrated scene of Hindoo origiam nascentiuro, and was ordained deacon 

fable. It is situated about 31° of N. lat., and and priest. In 1661 he made a tour through 

was visited in the year 1812 by Mr. Moorcroft. Britam along with Mr. Willughby, in search of 

RAW LEY (William), D. D., a learned di- rare plants ; and in 1662 accompanied him in a 

vine, born at Norwich, about 1518. He studied tour through Holland, Germany, France, and 

at Benet College, Cambridge; took his degree Italy; and on his return was made F. R.S. 

of A.B. in 1604; A.M. in 1608; B. D. in In 1672 Mr. Willughby dying left Ray one of 

1615; and D. D. in 1621. In 1609 he was his executors, and tutor to his sons, with £60 

chosen fellow; took orders in 1611, and was a year for life. For their use he composed his 

appointed rector of Landbeach in 1616. Al- Nomenclator Classicus, in 1672. In 1673 he 

though he was chaplain to lord Verulam, and married a daughter of Mr. Oakley, of Launton, 

afterwards to king Charles Land II., he never Oxfordshire; and published his Observations 

received any higher promotion. During the Topographical and Moral, &c., made in foreign 

commonwealth he was ejected by the parlia- countries; to which was added his Catalogus 

ment ; but survived their power, and was re- Stirpium in Exteris Regionibus Observatarum ; 

stored to his living, which he held till his death, and about the same time his Collection of Un- 

June 18th, 1667. He was married and had a usual or local English Words, which he had ga- 

son thered up in his travels through the counties of 

RAWLINS (Thomas), a dramatic writer, who England. In 1697 he published the Wisdom 

vras engraver for the mint under Charles I. and of God manifested in the Works of the Creation, 

II. He wrote three plays, entitled Rebellion, 8vo. The rudiments of this work were read in 

Tom Essence, and Tunbridge Wells; and died som^ college lectures ; and another collection of 

in 1670. the same kind he enlarged and published under 

RAWLINSON (Richard), LL.D., an eminent the title of Three Physico-Theological Dis- 
English antiquary, educated at St. John's Col- courses, concerning the Chaos, Deluge, and Dis- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degrees in 1713 solution of the World, 8vo. 1692. He died in 
and 1719. He made large collections for the 1705. He was modest, affable, and communi- 
continuation of Wood's Athenae Oxonienses, and cative ; and was distinguished by his probity and 
History of Oxford ; which, with notes of his own piety. He wrote a great number of other works ; 
travels, he bequeathed to the university. He the principal of which are, 1. Catalogus Plan- 
promoted the publication of many books of his- tarum Anglis. 2. Dictionariolum Trilingue se- 
tory and. antiquities, with particular descriptions cundum Locos Communes. 3. Historia Plan- 
of several counties in England. In 1728 he tarum. Species hactenus Editas, aliasque insu per 
translated and published Fresnoy's new mode of noviter multas Inventas et Descriptas, Corn- 
studying history, with a catalogue of the chief plectens, 3 vols. 4. Methodus Plantarum Nova, 
historians, 2 vols. 8vo. In 1 750 he founded an cum Tabulis, 8vo., and several other works on 
Anglo-Saxon professorship at Oxford ; and be- plants. 5. Synopsis Methodica Animalium, 
queathed to that university a large collection of Quadrupedum et Serpentini Generis, 8vo. 6. 
books and medals, and also his heart in a marble Synopsis Methodica Avium etPiscium. 7. His- 
urn. He died at Islington in 1755. toria Insectorum, Opus Posthumum. 8. Me- 

Rawlinson (Christopher, esq,), of Clarkhall, thodus Insectorum. 9. Philosophical Letters, 

in Lancashire, another learned antiquary, was &c. 

bom in 1677, and educated at Queen's College, Rat, n. s.&v.a. Fr. raie; Span, rago; Ital. 

Oxford. He became eminent for his skill in raggio ; JjSii. radius, A beam of light; any lustre, 

Saxon and northern literature ; and published a natural or artificial ; a mental beam : as an obso- 

beautiful edition of king Alfred's Saxon transla- lete verb active, to streak with ray-like lines, 
tion of Boethius de Consolatione, Oxford 1698, Before a bubbling fountain low she lay. 

8vo. He died January 8th, 1733, leaving a gi;eat which she increased with her bleeding heart, 
collection of MSS. A.nd the clean waves with purple gore did ray, 

Rawlinson (Thomas), a learned collector of Spenser, 

books, commemorated in Addison'sTatler, under Hb hone is raied with the yellows. ShJupeare, 
the name of Tom Folio. He collected such a These eyes that roll in vain 

quantity of books that he took a large house To find thy piercmg ray, and find no dawn 
on purpose for them. He died in 1725, aged • Milton. 

forty-four, and the sale of his library lasted three The least light, or part of light, which may he 

months. stopt alone, or do or suffer any thing alone, which 

RAY (John), a celebrated botanist, was bom *^e ^^ ©^ ^c lig**^ ^^^^ ^^^ o' »wff«« not» I call a 

at Black Notley in Essex, in 1628. He received ".V of light. ...... ^'«*f<"»- 

the first rudiments of education at the grammar- . ^f ^^.">"g^ ^^'^ ^U'^^'^'^ ^^'^V* "^JT '^^' 

school at Braintree ; and in 1644 was admitted ^^^ °P ^ '^^"^ «>«» '^^' "^"^^ ^^'^ '^^ ^^^p 
into Catharine Hall, Cambridge, whence he af- j^^^ \^n^\,ng down, to Heaven's Eternal King* 
terwards removed to Trmity College m that uni- x^g gaint, the father, and the husband prays- 

versity. He took the degree of M. A. and be- Hope •' springs exulting on triumphant wing,' 
came at length a senior fellow of the college; That thus they all shall meet in future days: 

but his intense application to his studies having There ever bask in uncreated ray*. 



io Ht;ti, o[ tbeil Lha Ultet leu, 
TogBlliti hjmning llieir Creator's piajse. Bunu. 
Rm, in optics. See Light and Optics. 
Rats, iNFLEcrEii, those rays oF light which, 
oti their near approach lo the edges of bodies, 



Thia propertj of the rays of light is genemlly 
termed diffraction by foreignen, and Dr. Uooke 
sometinies called it deflection. 

Rays, PtKcri. OF, a nuoilier of rays issuing 
from a point of an object, and direrging in the 
form of a cone. 

KtY!', Reflected, those rays of light, which, 
after felling upon the body, cio not go beyond 
the surface of it, but are thrown back again. 

R*TS, Refracted, those rays of light which, 
after felling upon any medium, enter its surface, 
being bent either towards or from a perpendicu- 
lar to the point on which they fell, 

RAYNAL (William Thomas), the celebrated 
abb^, was bora in 1712: educated amoni; the 
Jesuits, and bad even become a memberof their 
order : but was expelled for denying the supreme 
authority of the church. He afterwards asso- 
ciated with \'ollaire, U'Alembert.and Diderot, and 
was by them employed to furnish the theological 
article* for the Encyclopedie. InUiis,bowe«er, 
he received the assistance of the abbe Yvon, to 
whom he did not give above a sixth part of what 
be received; which being afterwards discovered, 
he was obliged lo pay Y von the balance. Uis 
most celebrated work is bis Political and Philo- 
sophical History of the European Settlements 
III the East and West Indies ; which has been 
lianslaud bto all the languages of Europe, and 
iiiucli admired. This work was followed in 
1780 by another, entitled The Resolution of 
America, in which the nbbf pleads the cause oC 
the Araerkans with teal. The French govern- 
ment commenced a prosecution against him for 
the former of these works ; upon which he re- 
tired to Berlin, where Frederick the Great af- 
forded him an asylum. The chief trait in Ray- 
nal's character was his love of liberty ; but, when 
he saw the length to which the French revolu- 
liunists were going, he made one effort to stop 
Ihem in their career. InMay, 17ei,headdressed 
a letter to the Constituent National Assembly, 
in which, after complimenting lliem upon tho 
vreal things they had done, he cautioned them 
agninsl the dangers of going ferlher. He lived 
not only lo see bis forebodings of public ca- 
lamity realised, but to suffer his share of it. 
After being stripped of all his property, which 
was considerable, by the robbers of the revolu- 
tion, he died in poverty, in March 1796, in the 
eighly-Tourlh year of his age. Besides the works 
above mentioned, he wrote, 1. A History of 
the Parliament of England. S. A History of 
the Stadtholderate. 3. The History of the Di- 
vorce of Catharine of Arragon by Henry VIIl. 
About the lime of his death, he was preparing 
a new edition of all his works, with many altera- 
tions ; and he is said to have left among his 
MSS. A History of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Naoles, in 4 vols ; but during the bloody 
reign of Robespierre he burnt a great number of 
his MSS. 



^rammOD of bacon ar 
to b« delivered. Siiakipcart, j 

Raze, v.K. ) Fr. nuer; LaL roiui. aea 

RA'ziieE,<t.f- 1 Rase. To overthrow; niii.; 

subvert ; eftace : raiure, the act or mark of raiin;;. 

Will jQu suffer a temple, how poorly built loever, 

but yet a laraple of your deity, l ■" - ' • 



na holi 



long hold 






Sidney. 

ifl tyrant that so bue a town should lo 
10 thit he would Ihiualca la nuf it. 



lU yoakelh your rebellions necks, 
Raieth your cities, aod subvttls your towns. 

Shaluptaii. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 
Halt out the written troubles uf the hiain. fd. 

Oh ! your deien speaks loud . 
It well deserves with chamclors of hniss 
A forted residence, 'gaiuit the tuolb of lime 
And ni»r> of oblivion. Id. 

He in derision sett 
I'pon their tongues a vaiioui spirit, to rau 
(Juile out their native language \ and instead. 
To sow a jangling jioise ol' woidi. ttiUan, 

Shed Cbnslian bloud. and populous cities rou ; 
Because they're taught lo us: some different phraw. ■ 
Wallir. ' 
Vie touched with joy 
The loyal hand that roHiI unhappy Tioy. 

The place would be mrid lo the ground, and its' 
fouoditioos sown with salt. AJdii^H't Spielalor 

RA'ZOR, n.i. 1 

Ha'iobfum. S knife used it 
so called from its shape. 

Zeal, eitcept ordered aright, useth the mKr with 
such eagemeu that the lilc of leligion is theieby 
llBianled. Haalitr, 

These words are r<i»ri to my wounded heart. 



: 1^. I 

n shaving: 



bigness 



reiemblelh in length and 

Those thy baistrroui locks, not by the.EWDtd 

Of noble warrior, so to stain his honour, 

l)ut by the baiber'i roipi' best subdued. Mif(«i. 

Rdiit makers geoeially clip a small bv of ^'enic« 

steel between two small ban of Flemish steel, and 

weld Ibem together, to strengthen the back of lha 

As in smooth oil the ronr best is whet. 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set, 
'Iheii want of edge fioni Iheii oflence is teen ; 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. Vauiig. 

REACCESS',n.i. Re and access. Renewed 

l.el pass the quailing and withering of all things 
by Ibe recess, aod then reviving by the Tcaccat of 
Ihesun. Haluaia. 

REACH,u.o.,tj.n.&n.). Sax.p^an; Uelg. 
■tkken ; Goth, rctkia. To attain ; penetrate or 
be adequate to ; arrive at ; touch, strike, or fetch, 
from a distance; hold out; give; as a verb 
neuter, be«x tended ; penetrate; be far extended; 
endeavour : Rs a noun substantive reach is power 
of touching, taking, or compassing; limit of fa- 
culties; attainment; authority; range; eilenl; 
scheme ; device ; fetch. 

He hath delivered them InU your hand, and ye 
have ^lain them in a rage, that riaehtih up uniu 



REA 8»8 REA 

Reach hither thj finger, luid heboid my hands ; Do not great bodies conserve thefa- beat the longest, 

end uaeh hither thj hand, and thrust it into my their parts heating one another ; and may not great, 

<ide. John xz. 27. dense, and fixed bodies, when heated bevond a cer- 

He mehed me a full cup. 2 Stdras xiv. 39. tain degree, emit light so copiously as by the 

These kinds of goodness are so nearly united to emission and reaeticn of its liffht, and the reflections 

the things which desire them, that we scarcely per- and refractions of its rays wiUiin its pores, to grow 

ceive the appetite to stir in ruchmg forth her hand ttill hotter till it comes to a certain period of heat, 

towards them. Hooker. such as that of the sun 1 Newton't OpticAs. 

We hold that the power which the church hath The lungs being the chief instrument of sanguifica- 

lawfully to make laws, doth extend unto sundry tion, and acting strongly upon the chyle to bring it 

things of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and such other to an animal fluid, must be reacted upon as strongly, 

matters whereto their opinion is, that the- church's Arhuthnot. 

authority and power doth not reaehi Id* Cut ofiT your hand, and you may do 

Great men have reaching hands. Shabspeare, With t'other hand the work of two ; 

Strain not my speech Because the soul her power contracts. 

To grosser issues, nor to larger rea<A, And on the brother limb reactt. 

Than to suspicion. 14. Othello, Smft's MTucOUnies, 

ne duke of Parma had particular reaehss and READ,t;.a.,f;.fi.&ii.f.-i Sax. naeb ; Teut. 

ends to his own underhand, to cross the design. Read'^r, n. «. treden; Goth, reda, 

c J ^ V -. ir . , . Baton. Read'ership, irada, to explain or 

Some, under types, have affected obscurity to nr.*T.'r»,^ i^;.:I« t^^ 

amuse ind make iWelves admired for profound .. "^^^ 'n^' , ^ J diwxme. To penise; 

^^^f^gf^ HoweL "**^^er by marks or characters ; hence leom by 

Round the tree observation of any kind ; to perform the act of 

They longing stood, but could not reach, rwding; be studious; know by reading : as an 

ifUUm. obsolete noun substantive, counsel; saying: 

Thy desire leads to no excess that reaehet blame. ^ reader is he who reads ; who is studious ; or 

Jd. whose office it is to read in public : readership, 

- Lest he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Id, his oflSce : reading is public recital ; study ; varia- 

The confines met of empyrean heaven, tion, of copies. 
And of this world : and, on the left hand, hell t* l « u • t i.- j . t « . i 

With long reach interposed. Id. Paradue Lo$t, ,. \* '**" ^ "^^^ *V"' . t "« «'*?J^ ''^^ ^^^'''' 

The new world reaefcJTquite cross the toirid zone "*^> °L*y L®*™ **» f«",^.*»« L°^- ^V*' »^"- \^' 
in one tropick to the other. Boyle. .^*^® attendance to readtng, exhorUtion, and doc- 

The coast so long desired ^^ ^ . ^. ,. u u ^^ ^"»*»**y- 

Thy troops shall reach, but having reached, repent. ^ ^? ?T " J?^ *^ ^^^^ ^^^ « ... 

■^ *^ • — 8 DrQg^ To wicked read his ear. StemhoU, 

What remains beyond this, we have no more *a ^ '*'*'" '^ "/jf* that oftentime 

positive notion of, than a mariner has of the depth p*?* ^^^, .* ^.* , 

of the sea ; where, having let down his sounding line, jj" humble dales is footing fast, 

he murAA no bottom. liehe. 1 he trade is not so Uckle. 5p«i«ar. 

When men pursue their thoughu of space, they , i. ^ An armed corse did lye, 

are apt to slop at the confines Sf body, JuTif space ^^!r^T ^l^ i^? ^ rfad great magnanimitv. Id, 
were there at am end too, and reached no farther. ^^« •^«*» ^*^ ^e"" ^^^^y ^^'"S* °^ the Jaw. 

Id. Hooker. 

There may be in a man's reack 

pictures and discourses, capable 

struct him, which yet he may never have the will to ,.^ . . 

Q^^f^ j^ Who » t can read a woman \ 

^^ Through such hands ^* "^ ™"'* ^*^ **** ^^^'^ ^^^^ °" vrords and 

The knowledge of the wads is reached to man. mmc be clear ; so, if the obsdurity happen through 

j2att>e hearers or readen want of understanding, I am 

Here imprecations rsucA not to the tomb, ' not to answer for them. Ben Jimmn, 

They shut not out society in death. Addison's Cato. ^" »**'® ^^^^ ^^^^^ '■*^- ^'^'■• 

What are riches, empire, power, Virnl's shepherds are too well read in the philoso- 

But larger means to gratify the will ; phy of Epicurus. Urydcn. 

The steps by which we climb to rise and reach Basins' altars, and the dire decrees 

Our wish, and, that obtained, down with a scaffolding Of hard Eurestheus, every reader sees. Id. 

Of sceptres, crowns, and thrones: they've served Till a man can judge whetlier they be truths or no, 

their end, his understanding is but little improved : and thus 

And there like lumber to be left and scorned? men of much reading are greatly learned, but may be 

Congreee, little knowing. Locke. 

The best accounts of the appearances of nature, ^e have a poet among us, of a genius as exalted 

which human penetration can reach, come short of <s his stature, and who is very well read in Long^us, 

its reality. Cheyne, bis treatise concerning the sublime. Addisom, 

It must fall perhaps before this letter nocft^f your That learned prelate has restored some of the 

faands. Pope. reoAngs of the authors with great sagacity. 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, Arhuthnot on Cdne. 

How far your genius, taste, and learning go. Id. The passage you must have read, though since 

The influence of the stars rMdbM to many evento. »lipt out of your memory. Pope. 

which are not in the power of reason. Swift. ^ ^ "^^'""B ^an flakes felons scape. 

^^^ «, I'®** human genius than God gives an ape, 

REACT, ». a. 1 Re and act To return Can make a Cibber. Id. 

Reac TiONy n. s. S an impulse or impression : I have read of an eastern king, who put a judge to 

the noun substantive corresponding. death for an iniquitous sentence. SeSft. 



. a book containing \ ?*^^ f^J ^^"^ ^f^} P»Pe^ "^^^ 'P^°'»' 
to deUght and in- ''*^ "*' *"^ afterwards seal it Sfiaktpeare, 

^- k-..« *i.^ -.:ii *- O most delicate fiend! 



READING. 



Hb ^l inU order*, and bacama a irndfr in a 
parub eburch d iweniy pounda a joar. /ij. 

Wbeo tlioy have taken i degree, Ihey gel Into or- 
deri, and aoricit a midtrThip. Id. MiitMmlB. 

Though Ttading and conwraalJOQ ma^ furnish ui 
with rauiy idea« Dfineit and things, jet it it out own 
mediiuioa must farm our judgmeDl. 

rfottf m Ik MM. 

READEPTION, b. i. Lit. re and adsptui. 
Recovery ; act of regnining. .\ 

Will anf >By that (ho rmieplion of Trtvigi was 
matter of scruple I Barm, 

HEADING, a boroiigli, market nnd couniy- 
lown ill the coonty of Berks, is ihirly-nlne 
miles we!t by south from the metropolis, on the 
high road from London to l^lh. It is of consi- 
derable extent and importance, and is uaques- 
tionably of very great antiquity; but whether it 
is indebted (or its origin to the Britons, the Ro- 
mans, or the Saxons, is unknown. In 1389 n 
great council was held at Keadiatt, at which the 
icing and hia barons were reconciled by John of 
Gaunt, Parliamenu were held here in 1440 
and 14^1 ; in the former of which the order of 
viscounts was first ejiablished : and in the 
year following the parlianieDt adjourned hither 
from Westminster, on account of the plague. 
Edward iV'.'s fiwrriage with Eliiabetli, lady 
Grey, was first acknowledged at Reading, in 
1464; on which occasion she made her public 
appearance at the abbey, conducted by the duka 
of Gloucester and the earl of Waiwick. In 146fi 
parliament was a aecond time adjourned to Read- 
ing, lo avoid the pl^ue. King Henry VIII. 
frequently resided here at the dissolved abb^. 
Ilia son, king Edvtard VI., Tisiled the town in 
1552, when he was met by the mayor and alder- 
men al (.!oley-Cross, and presented with two 
Jokes of oxen. The same ceremony was re- 
pealed when Reading was visited by the bigot- 
led Mary, and her husband, ?hilip of Spain. 
When, early in the reign of Charles I., the plague 
raged with great violence in the metropolis, all 
the great courts of law were held here. In 1642 
Heading was a parliamentary post ; but the gar- 
rison, wanting ammunition, quitted the lown, 
withont resistance, on the approach of the king's 
horse. In consequence of this event it became 
a roval garrison, and continued to be so till taken 
b_v fessex in April 164^, after a siege of eight 
days. The king, however, again recovered it in 
September, and held it till Ma^ 1644, when he 
ordered the works to be demolished. Reading 
wai afterwards frequently occupied as the h^ 
quarters of the parliamentary army, and much 
impoverished by the contributions levied upon 
it. Id leea the army of king James II. was 
quartered in this town, but quilled it on the ap- 
proach of the prince of Orange. In 1 700 queen 
Anne visited Reading, when she was received by 
the corporation in stale, and presented with forty 
broad pieces of gold in an elegant purse. 

The first monarch who conferred upon Read- 
ing the privilege of separate jurisdiction was 
Henry III. His charter was confirmed by all 
his succeisois, bat without any material altera- 
lions. till the reign of Henry V I., when ihe cor- 
poration IS Ant mentioned by the lille of the 
mayor and bui^esses. Charles 1. authorised alder- 



men to be elected, and invested them with ample 
powers for the government of the town. Tnii 
I charter was connrmed, after the restoration, bj 
Charles II., and is the one now extant. By it 
the officers are declared to be a mayor, twetr*- 1 
aldermen, and Ihe same number of capital bm^ T 
gesaes; the mayor,and his deputy (the precedii^ 
mayor), the senior alderman, the bishop of Salif-.l 
bury, and his chancellor, being justices of thft'l 
' ■' ■ ' ' rered to hi" 

Heading si 
) parliament from tlie time of < 
earliesi records. Before !7I6 Ihe right of eleor I 
lion was vested in Ihe freeman not receivinr J 
alms, and in the inhabitants paying tcoi and l 
lot : but in that year it was limited, by a dec»- I 
sion of the house of commons, lo the inhabitant! 
paying scot and lot only. The number of voten i 
IS targe, and the mayor is the returning officer. 

The lown is situated on both banks of dn ' 
river Kennel, which here separates itself JntA j 
several branches. It contains three parisltea, 
St. Giles, St. Mary, and St. Lawrence. Formeily 
it was a place of great trade in woollens, bii | 
that manufiKtuic fell to decay during the seven* 
teenth centuiy, and has never since revived. Tha 
principal support of the town arises from its 
water commnnicalioni with London, Bath, nnd 
Bristol. The articles exported are flour, limber, 
bark, straight hoops, and a variety of minor 
articles. Many improvements have been lately 
made in the internal navigation of the district. 
Its markets are held weekly, on Wednesd^ 
and Saturday, and there are four annual faira; 
The houses are mostly of brick, and Ihe streets 
regular, spacious, well lighted, and paved. 
Within the last (few years the lovtn has greatly, 
increased in siie,and a new town has sprung up 
to the westward of the old one. Along the Ox- 
ford and London roads, also, many well built 
rows of houses have been lately erected. 

The principal oublic buildings and instilutions 
in the town are the three churches of St, Law- 
rence, St. Mary, and St. Giles ; a handsome epis- 
copal chapel recently erected by the Rev. George , 
Hulme 1 and several dissenting meeting-houses; 
Ihe town-hall and free-scliool, blue-coat school, 
green-school, foundation school, the school of 
indiistiyiLtincaslerian school, school for national 
education, the theatre, and the county gaol. 

Tlie ruins of the ancient monastery are also 
an object of considerable altiaction. Ine church 
of St. Lawrence was chiefly erected towards lite 
close of the sixteenth century, and is partly con- 
slructed of materials taken irom the buildings of 
the abbey. St. Mary's church is more ancient 
than ihalofSt. Lawrence, and its tesselaled lower 
is much admired, St. Giles's church was pro- 
bably constructed at the commencement of Ihe 
twelfth century. The lower only is modem, ihe 
ancient one having been demolished during the 
civil war. This church has recently undergone 
complete repair. The meeting-houses belong to 
(he Independents, Baptists, Quakers, Method 
isis. Unitarians, and Catholics, 

I1ie town l>all and free-school form one build- 
ing ; the freo-schoul occupying the ground story, 
and the hall, court room, and offices, the floor 
above. The free-school was established in the 
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TOgn of Heorf VII., by John Thome, (Lbbot of 
Heading, with the funds of a suppressed alms- 
house. The blue-coat school was founded in 
1656 by Mr. Richard Aldworth, who bequeathed 
£4000 for the support of a master, lecturer, and 
twenty boys. The green school, situated in 
Broad-street, is appropriated for the education 
of the daughters of decayed tradesmen, residents 
• in the town, and of orphans, who have been left 
unprovided for by their parents. The theatre of 
Heading is a neat and convenient building, 
erected under the act for regulating provincial 
theatres. The gaol is built on the site of some 
of the abbey ruins. It is a large edifice, and con- 
tains commodious apartments for the keeper, a 
neat chapel, an infirmary, and a room for the re- 
ception of the magistrates, in the centre. 

Heading has given birth to several persons of 
eminence, amontr whom may be named Sir 
Thomas White, founder of St. John's College, 
Oxford; archbishop Laud; John filagrave, the 
mathematician; Sir Thomas Holt; Sir John Ber- 
nard; James Merrick, the translator of the 
Psalms, &c. &c. 

Heading, a borough and capital of Berks 
county, Pennsylvania, on the Schuylkill, fifty- 
four miles nofth-west of Philadelphia. Popula- 
tion 3463. It is a very pleasant and flourishing 
town, and contains a court house, a jail, two 
banks, a large edifice for the public offices, and 
four houses of public worship : one for Luther- 
ans, one ibr Calvinists, one for Roman Catholics, 
and one for Friends. It is chiefly settled by Ger- 
mans. 

R£ADMrr,v.a. He and admit. To let in 
again. 

These evils I desisn-e, 
Yet despair not of his final pardon, 
Whose ear is ever open, ana his eye 
Gracious to rtadmit the suppliant. Milton. 

In an exhausted receiver, animals, that seem as 
they were dead, revive upon the readmistion of fresh 
ftir. Arhuthnot. 

After twenty minutes I readmitted the air. 

Derham. 

READORN', V. a. Re and adorn. To de- 
corate again, or anew. 

The streams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew. 
With scarlet honours readom the tide. BUiekmore. 

READT, adj., adv,, & n. s. i Saxon fa'^; 
Read ily, adv. ^ Goth, rad (apt, 

Read'iness, fi. t. J prompt.) 

Prompt; prepared; fit; willing; eager; quick; 
nimble; hence, near; at hand; the adverb 
and noun-substantive corresponding : ready is 
also sometimes used as an adverb : see the ex- 
tract from the book of Numbers; and as a noun- 
substantive, in colloquial discourse, for ready 
money. 

We will go rtadjf armed before the children of 
Israel. Numbers. 

Trouble and anguish shall prevail against him, as 
a king ready to the battle. Job xv. 24. 

He will shew you a large upper room ; there make 
rtadjf (oT us. Mark xiv. 16. 

This mene I now by mighty Theseus, 
That for to hunten is so desirous. 
And namely at the grete hart in May, 
That in his bed ther daweth him ne day 



That he nls eltd, and rede for to rida 

With huBte and^horne and houndes iiim beside. 

Chaucer, Cattt. Tales, 
Men, when their actions succeed not as they 
would, are always ready to impute the blame thereof 
unto the heavens, so as to excuse their own follies. 

Spenser* i Slate of Ireland , 
Sometimes the readiest way which a wise man hath 
to conouer, is to fly. Hooker's PrtJ'ace. 

All things are readjf, if our minds be so. 
Perish the man whose mind is backward now ! 

Shakspeare. 
1 am joyful to hear of their readiness. Id. 

He would not forget the readiness of their king m 
tiding him when the duke of Bretagne failed him. 

Bacon. 
A cloud that is more show than moisture ; a cloud 
that is more ready to bestow his drops upon the sea, 
than on the land. Holiday . 

They remained near a month, that they might be 
in readiness to attend the motion of the arm. 

CUsrendotK 
Death readjf stands to interpose his dart. 

Milton^ 
My tongue obeyed, and readUy could name 
Whate'er I saw. Id, 

The race elect. 
Safe towards Canaan from the shore advance 
Through the wild desert, not the readiest way. 

Id. 
Nature has provided for the readiness and easiness 
of speech. Holder. 

These commodities yield the readiest money of any 
in thU kingdom, because they never fail of a price 
abroad. Temple, 

He overlooked his hinds ; their pay was just 
And readg ; for he scorned to go on trust. 

Drtfden, 
One hand the sword, and one the pen em ploys 
And in my lap the ready paper lies. i- . 

Proud of their conquest, prouder 6f their prey. 
They leave the camp, and take the readiest way. 

/./. 
The imagination is always restless, and the will, 
reason being laid aside, is ready for every evtrava- 
gant project. Lockr. 

I readily grant that one truth cannot coDtradict 
another. Id. 

I'hey who should have helped him 1 1 mend things, 
were readier to promote the disorders by which they 
might thrive than to set a-ioot frugality. Davenant. 

The ready way to be thought mad is to contend 
that you are not so. Spectator. 

Their conviction grew so strong that they em- 
braced the same truths, and laid down their lives, or 
were always in readiness to do it, rather than depart 
from them. Addison. 

A pious and well-disposed mind, attended witli a 
readiness to obey the known will of God. is the surest 
means to enlighten the understanding to a belief of 
Christianity. South. 

Those very things which are declined as impossi- 
ble, are readily practicable in a case of extreme ne- 
cessity. Id. 

Lord Strut was not flush in ready , either to go to 
law, or clear old debts. Arbuthnot, 

Those, who speak in publick, are much better ac- 
cepted, when they can deliver their discourse by the 
help of a lively genius and a ready memory, than 
when they are mrced to read all. Watts. 

For the most part there is a finer sense, a clearer 
mind, a readier apprehension, and gentler dispositions 
in that sex, than lu the other. Law. 

A ready consent often subjects a woman to con- 
tMnpt. Ckiri>«a. 
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I. lU and aflicmuicG. 
conviciioD beioit the 



ordinaiyorin 
Id ihs thirtj- 

Wlthoul reirocaiiuii ui uu eiiur, ur ■ imyn™!""™ 
ifter uch levocation. Aylifff- 

REAGENTS, in ehcmistry.iiresuchsubslancei 
M enable (he experimenter to liiaw conclmions 
u lo the nature of the bodies euBmiiieil by 
It of the alterations produced b; the reagent. 
' ' ' ' lalysis, Ihe 
if be aictr- 
Ls quality by die per 



i penisting t 



1 the experimenls of chemical analys 
mpanent prts of bodies may either bi 



is a reagent, which detecia iron by a dark purple 
or black precipitate; iheprussiale of potash ex- 
hibits a blue with the tame tneial, &c. See 
Tests. 

RE-AGGRAVATION, in Ihe Romish eccle- 
siastical law, the last monitory, published ader 
three atlmODitions, and before the final excom- 
municaijon. Before ihey proceed to excommu- 
nication, they always publish an aggravation, 
and a re4a|ravalion. 

RKAL,'adj. -J Fr. recti Lat. realU. 

Kkil'hy, n. I. f Genuine ; true ; intrinsic ; 

Kc'aiiic, cdArelatin^ to things, not to 

Re'au.t, m/w. Iper^ons; in law relating to 

HEAL'GiR.n.f.J things immoveabte, an land, 
&c.; reality is Irulh; Fenty: something in- 
trinsically important: to realise, to bring Into 
act or being i sometimes to convert money ioio 
land ; sometimes to convert other propetty 
into money ■, really corresponds with reaii real- 
gar is a mi;>eral d«6ned below. 

Many air pcilict in tnen'i humours, that are not 
^really capable of ths rral part of buiincu ; which 
la thu conttitution of one that haih iludicd men more 

Put rtalgar hot into the midst of the quirkrilver, 
whereby il may be coudeaied as well rioiu within ii 
without. Id. 

Nollnog properly is hii duty but what is rur/Jy his 
interol. WilUni. 

or tbit skill the more thou knoweat, 

llie more >he will ictinowledp thee her head, 

And to iralinti field all her ihows. 

Mule H) adorD for Ihy delight the more. Mi'tm. 

We do hut describe so imaginuy world, that is 
hut little a-kic to Ihe rtai one. GletinlU't Saptii. 

I'hui we realist what Archimedes had only in liy- 
polbeiis weighing a usgle grain against the globe of 
earth. GlmnilU. 

We shall at last discoier ia'what persoDS this ho- 
liooi it inherent nally, in what coDditlou it is ialie- 
ivnt perfectly, and caaset|ueiitjy in what other leote 
it may be truly and properly sflirmed that the church 
is holf. PtarvHi. 

n butening to i^nvert my small estate, that is 



HEA 

character, I ciamine every letter uf il, lliat it may 
not bear any reiembUiii^ 10 one llial is nal. 

I woald have tliem well versed in the Greek and _ 
Latin poets, without which a man fancies that Hfl 
underataadi a critick, when in realitji he does oat 
comprehend hit nioaning. U. 

Rmlgar or uuidaracha is red arscnick. HarriM, 

Imaginary diatempeti are attended with rtal itA I 
unfeigned suffetiugi, that enfeeble thij body, and J 
dissipate the spirits. Blaclmort. 

The whole ttiength of the Arian eauu, nal or Bt> 
tificiaJ; all that can be of any force either to con-. 
vince, or deceive a reader. Wat^laiii. 

The best account of the appearances of nature, w 
any single instance human penetration can reach. 
comes infinitely short of its leaiily and internal coD- 
stilutioD ; for who Can leanJi out the Almighty's 
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. di^hdeot of it. as lo let il 
indamc the people, whosi 



lebym 



■eal. 









like b 



mil of this disrnntse. 
: in.por^i 



>i TraJc. 
implify aot 



•cienco for men to be resolieil , ._. . .. __. 
Jinly how far God iccepU the will for Ihe deed, and 
low far be does not; (nd lube infoimed tiuly when 
lien do rmdy will a thing, and when they havo 
tullji no DOwer to do what they have willed. III. 
When I nl.icc any iniaginaiy nanie >tllie head of a 
Vol. Will. 



rcsIIV bm a abort bt of madoeis. Svi/t. 

I'hey even affect to be more pleosed with dreis. 

and to be mure fond of every lidle ornameot, thin 

they miUjr are. Lau. 

Why ralli/ siily-livG is somewhat old. Yr 

niy neck may lie an idea to you, but it is a i 

Real, the name of a Spanish silver coin. See" 

Re*i. (Caaar Vichiitd de St.), a French 
writer, who distinguished himself at Paris by 
several ingenious productions, and died at 
Chamberry in 1693, at an advanced age. A 
complete edition of liia works wai printed in 
Paris, in 3 vols. 4to., 1745, and another in 6 vols, 
lamo. 

Real (Gasnard de), lord of Cutban and grand 
seneschal of Jorcalquier, was bom at Sisteron, 
in 1632, and became distinguished for his [kjIi- 
tical abilities. He wrote a Tieatiae on Govern- 
ment, in 8 vols. 4lo., Paris, ITOl, which was 
much esteemed. He died in Paris in 1752. 

REALGAR, In chemistry and mineralogy, 
them ■ 

Hi 

formed in opposition to the nominalists. See 
NoittKALiSTs. Under the realists are included 
the Scotists, Thomisis, &c. Their distinguishing 
tenet is that universals are realities, and have an 
actual existence out of an idea or imagination ; 
or, as they express it in the schools, a parte rei ; 
whereas the nominalists contend that they eitist 
only in the mind, and are only ideas, or melhixls 
of conception. Dr. Odo, or Uudard, a native 
of Urlcaos, afterwards abbot of St. Martin de 
Toumay, was the chief of the realisu. lie wrote 
three books of dialectics, where, on the principles 
of Boethius and the ancients, he maintained that 
the object of that art is things, nut words. 

REALM, n. t. Fr. miimlaie. A kingdom ; 
a king's dominion. 

la there any part of that realm, or any nilioii 

Iberein, which have not yet been subdued to the 

crown or Enfilandi Sfinm-. 

Tlioy had ^thered a wiie council lo thein 

Uf every TCiJni that did debate this butiiuess. 

la worthy deeds 



whose worthy deeds 

e second id thai rtalm. Miltait. 
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Learn each small people's genius, policies, 
The ant's republick, ana the realm of b^s. Pope. 

When few from famines or from plagues survive. 
Or earthquakes swallow half the realm alive. 

Darwin. 

RE'ALTY, 71. s. Ital. realti/ ; of Lat. re- 
galitas. Loyalty to kings. 

O heaven, that such resemblance of the Highest 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not. MUtoti't Paradise Lost. 

Realty means not in this place reality in opposition 
to show, but loyalty ; for the Italian dictionary ex- 
plains the adjective reaU by loyal. Pearce. 

REAM, n. s, San. jieam ; Fr. rame ; Belsf. 
riem. A bundle of paper containing twenty 
quires. 

All vain petitions mounting to the sky, 

With reams abundant this abode supply. Pope, 

REANIMATE, v. a. Lat. re and animo. 
To revive ; restore to life. 

We are our reanimated ancestors, and antedate 
their resurrection. Granville's Scepsis, 

The young man left his own body breathless ob 
the ground, while that of the doe was reanimated. 

Spectator, 

REANNEX', v.a. Re and annex. To an- 
nex again. 

King Charles was not a little inflamed with an 
ambition to repurchase and reannex that duchy. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

REAP, V. a. & V. n. '1 Sax. fiepan ; Belg. 
Reap'er, n. s. > reepen ; Swed. repa. 

Reap'ing-hook. 3 To cut com at harvest; 
to obtain or gather ; to harvest : the reaper is he 
who reaps; and die reaping-hook, his instru- 
ment. 

When ye reap the harvest, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the comers of thy field. I^eviticus xix. 9. 

They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 

Psalms. 
The hire of the labourers, which have reaped down 
your fields, is kept back by fraud. James, 

From hungry reapers they their sheaves withhold. 

Sandys, 
They that love the religion which they profess, 
may have failed in choice, but yet they are sure to 
reap what benefit the same is able to afiford. 

Hooker. 
From Ireland come I with my strength. 
And reap the harvest which that rascal sowed. 

Shakspeare. 
What sudden anger's this? bow have I reaped it? 

Id. 
Our sins being ripe, there was no preventing of 
God*s justice from reaping that glory in our calami- 
ties, which we robbed him of in our prosperity. 

King Charles, 
Some are bribed to vow it looks 
Most plainly done by thieves with reapinghodks. 

Dry den. 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving prospects stand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand. 

Pope. 
REAR, n. s. } Fr. arriere, of Lat. retro. 
Rear'vvard. S The hinder class; hinder 
troop of an army, or the hinder line of a fleet : 
rearward is also used in these senses. 

The standard of Dan was the rearward of the 
camp. Numbers, 

He from tlie beginning begran to be in the rear- 
ward, and before they left fighting was too far off. 

Sidneu. 



The rear admiral, an arch piraie, was afienrard« 
slain with a great shot. KnoUee, 

Why followed not, when she said Tybalt's dead. 
Thy father or thy mother f 
But with a rearward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo is banished. Shakspeare, Romeo and JuUei, 
He was ever in the rearward of the fashion. 

iihakspeare. 
Coins I place in the rear, because made up of 
both the other. Peaeham. 

Snowy-headed winter leads, 
Yellow autumn brings the rear. Waller, 
Argive chiefs 
Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 
As when his thund'ring sword and pointed speax 
Drove headlong to their ships, and gleaned the 
rear, Dryden. 

Rear, v. a. Sax. ajispan ; Isl. reira. To 
raise up ; move or life upwards ; hence bring to 
maturity ; breed ; educate. 

All the people shouted with a loud voice, for the 
rearing up of the house of the Lord. 1 Esdras, 

Down again she fell unto the ground. 
But he her quickly reared up again. Spenser, 
No creature goeth to generate, whilst the female 
is busy in sitting or rearing her young. Bacon, 

In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiss ; he reared me. /</. 

W^ho now shaH rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes. /d. 

Into the naked woods he goes, 
And seeks the tusky boar to rear, 
With well-mouthed hounds and pointed spear. 

Dryden, 
They were a very hardy breed, and reared their 
young ones without any care. 

Mortimers Husbandry, 
Charity decent, modest, easy, kind. 
Softens the high, and rmrs the abject mind. Prior, 

They have in every town public nurseries, where 
all parents, except cottagers and labourers, are 
obliged to send their infants to be reared and edu- 
cated. Swift, 
He wants a father to prdtect his youth, 
And rear hjm up to virtue. Southern, 
They flourished long in tender bliss, and reared 
A numerous oflfspring, lovely like themselves. 

Thomson, 
No flesh from market-towns our peasant sought ; 
He reared his frugal meat, but never bought. 

Harte, 
Rear, adj. Sax. hjiefie. Raw ; half-roasted ; 
early. A provincial word. 

O'er vonaer hill does scant the dawn appear. 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cot so rear 7 Cfay. 

Rear Guard is that body of an army which 
marches ai\er the main body. The old grand 
guards of the camp always form the rear guard 
of the army, and are to see that every thing ar- 
rives safe at the new camp. 

REAR'MOUSE, n.«. Sax. pjiejie mup The 
leather-winged bat. 

Some war with rearmiee for their leathern wings 
To make my small elves coats. Shakspeare, 

Of flying fishes the wings are not feathers, but a 
thin kind of skin, like the wings of a bat or r«ar- 
mouse. Abbot, 

REASCEND', t;. n. hv.a. Re and ascend. 
To climb again ; mount again. 

When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 
I wish that night the noyous day would end ; 
And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 
I wish that day would shortly reaseend, Suem^r, 



Tsuglil tif liie hoav'nly muse 10 vonlure down 
The (Inik dewent, Miii up to rmwtnd. jUiilu 

a the god hu fury has alliayed. 

'^^ • ■ 'leskiei, AJduo. 

,A Ft. rais. 

Lai. rat 



the Eod lit 
11 afalt. >[ 



Rea'so 
Rei'so 



). Tlie 
I power bv 
•-which men ue- 
I duce condu- 

J argument; ra- 



; diicursiTe art; brnce 
sidered lo^cally ; efBcient or tinal cause; 
reasonable or just cliim, account, or nraclice ; 
moderation; to rewon is to argue; hence to 
debate; discourse; make enquiry; argue ra- 
lionally or correcll; ; and to examine rationally 
(a gallicism): reasonable, reasonablene^, and 
reasonably, conespond wilh reason as a noun 
!ubiiantive : reasoner is he who uses the faculty 
of resLSOn ; an arguer : reasoning is argument ; 
logic : reasonless, devoid of reasou ; causeless. 

Sum] ilill, that I may iwion with you of all the 
righteous acla of the Lord. I Samaet lii. 7. 

Jesut peiceifioB iheii ihouglitK, nid. What reuion 
jBiuyourhearti' iub v, 22. 

She perceived her only ton lay hurt, and thai his 
hurt nu so deadly, ai thit already his lifu had 
[Dit uie of ^e raaanjbU ahd stmoit ieniibl« pail. 
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l-reteived nor rhyme n 

Rmm it the director of roan's will, diicoveiing 

in aciian what ii good ; foe ihe !>«■ of iiell-doiog 

ire the dictalu of nght rinun. Haakti: 

I mad the buuueu from ihe coromon eye 

I'or sundry weighty ttauHi. 

Shalaptnrt. Macbtlh. 






nilh. 
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A good way diMaol fiom the ni),-ra rujiu, diera 
are four several lauds of rruionuMo.juan'iiv. 

Such a beoeil, as hy [ha antecedent will u( < 
IS iulcndod lo all men living, lliough iilliiion, byrti' M 
ion of their own dBDeiits, da doI actually raesivetka^ 
fruit of it. WIhu^ J 

What the apostles deemed ralional and pmbaUkl 
means to that end, there is no riaion or ptuliabili^W 
lo think should eier in any prodiwe this effiiel. ' 



God brings good om 
but rauon we ihould tnui <j<ki u go 
world, and ivait till the change coinelh, 
be discoversd. 



and therefure it 



It when 1 n 



e any VI 



rayW. 



for dinhonouiing God, and dissuade him Ji«in lus 
wicked couisrs. that he should (ell roe he nill nol 
be discounged by my fine words, but if 1 will go lu 
principles and first grounds be will hear ms 1 

Bp. Tni/ler. 
By mdubilable cenainty, 1 mean thai which doth 
not admit of aoy rriuomibli csiue of doubling, which 
if the only certainly of which nost things ue cupi- 
ble. IKWri. 

' They lliaught Ihe woilt would be heller dooe. if 
those, who had salislied Ihenuelves wilh lbs ran- 
tnnahlnM of what lliev wish, would uuilerlako 
the convsr^ng and diiposing of other men. 

Tiiough biulish thai contest and foul, 



Most r,« 

Down™ 


H>i IS iha 
rumlflcn 


1 r«B'.. ovetcome. ' UiUm 
at least vain nunivg dowa. 


These reason, in love's law have pa .. for good. 

Though fund and rwwnlc^i to some. Id 

The passive rm™, which ii more properly " 

impressed opon ihe thing thus wrought ; as in 
watch, the whole Fiame and conteiture of it c 



DT intellectual idi-i 



Halt. 



— Ay, and resolved withal 
'i'o do myself Ihii mum and this right. Id. 
Sminn with the fcllnw. 
licfore you punish him, when he heard this. U. 
Let lU things be thought upon, 
That may with rauimatU swillness add 
More feathers to om wings. Id. Htsry) V. 

This pioRer is absurd and rwioiiku. SalapfaTe. 
That iher wholly direct the rMwnJuB mind, I am 
resolved 1 for all those which were crcatod roorUl. 
as bird) and beasis, are left to their natural appetites. 

It wai a naantablt cDnjectnre. that those countries 
which were situated directly under the tropic, wen 
of a ifiiuoifier uninhabilable. Id. 

Spain is thin sown of people, partly by ruinn of 
the slerilitj of the soil, and partly Iheit natives are 
eihauiled by ao many employmeuU in such vast lei' 
ritories ■■ they possess. Baain. 

Sams man mHmaMy studied in' the law. should lie 
persuaded lo go ihiiher as chancellor. Id. 

When sha lalei things, and moves from ground lo 
ground. ^^ 

The name of rnxm the ablains ^Rhis ; 

Bat whenby rMHi liic (lielmlh hath found, 
And slandelh iiit. the undeisUDdiog is. Vat'iH, 

The parliament was dissolved, and gentlemen fur- 
nished wilh such forces, as weie held suSicieni to 
hold in bridle cillicr the malice or rage uf n-imnnJI* 



To render a 

iuelf. Bonli. 

^'in1» and rice are not arbitrary ibingt, but then 
it a natural and eternal rnam for that goodncsi 
and virtue, and against vice and wickedneu. 

id aigunenls 



Bolder 



he same privilege 
KUiatnii if Bftreli. 



Dim, as the borrowed hesnu of moon and Uars 
To lonely, weary, wandering Iravcllers, 
Is rwiBi to Ihe sou] i and as on high, 
Those rolling fires discover bul the iky, 
Not light us here ; so rHimV glimmering ny 
IV as lent, nol lo assure our douhlfnl way, 
lial suiJc m onward lo ■ bolter day. Di-t-rfm.. 

I*t il dunk deep in thy moil vital pari ; ' 

Siriko home, and do roe rnijun in liiy bearl. Id. 

Chaucer makes Arcite vinleol io his love, and un- 
juil in Ihe punail of it ; yM when lie came to die, 
he made him think more rHjnnaUjr. Id. 

The papists oughl in rwwn lo allow ihcm all llje 
«CuiesllieymalieuseoffDr Ihcmsalvesi soch asan 
iuvitciblc ienoranixi, oral tradition, and authority. 
StUlhefntt. 

2 Da 
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Reason, in the English lan^age, sometimes is 
taken for trae and clear principles ; sometimes for 
clear and fair deductions ; sometimes for the cause, 
particularly the final cause. Loch. 

Every man's reammng and knowledge is only 
about the ideas existing in his. own mind ; and our 
knowledge and reaaomng about other things is only 
as they correspond with those our particular ideas. 

Id. 

By reason of the sickness of a reverend prelate, I 
have been over-ruled to approach this place. 

Siprat. 

If we commemorate any mystery of our redemp- 
tion, or article of our faith, we ought to confirm 
oor belief of it, by considering all those reasoru 
upon which it is built ; that we may be able to 
give a good account of the hope that is in us. 

NeUon. 

When they are clearly discovered, well digested, 
and well reasoned in every part, there is beauty in 
such a theory. Buniet. 

No man, in the strength of the first grace, can 
merit the second ; for reason they do not, who think 
so; unless a beggar, by receiving one alms can merit 
another. South. 

The most probable way of bringing France to rea- 
sum, would be by the making an attempt upon the 
Spanish West Indies, and by that means to cut off 
tU communication with this great source of riches. 

Addison, 
Love is not to be reasoned down, or lost 

In high ambition. Id, 

The terms are loose and undefined ; and what less 
becomes a fair rea$oner, he puts wrong and invidious 
names to every thing to colour a false way of arguing. 

Id. 
Due reverence pay 
To learned Epicurus ; see the way 
J^v which this reasoner of so high renown 
Moves through the ecliptick road the rolling sun. 

Blackmore. 

Your reasoidngs therefore on this head, amount 
only to what the schools call ienoratio elenchi ; 
proving before ^he question, or talking wide of the 
purpose. Waierland, 

In the lonelv grove, 
Twas there just and good he reasoned strong. 
Cleared some great truth, or raised some senoussong. 

Ticket. 

It wo'jld be well, if people would not lay so much 
weight on their own reason in matters of religion, as 
to think every thing impossible and absura which 
they cannot conceive : now often do we contradict 
the right rules of reason in the whole course of our 
lives ! reason itself is true and just, but the reason of 
every particular man is w^k and wavering, perpetu- 
ally swayed and turned by his interests, his passions, 
and his vices. Swift. 

A law may be reasonable in itself, although a man 
does not allow it, or does not know the reason of the 
lawgivers. Id. 

The church has formerly had eminent saints in that 
■ex ; and it may reasonably be thought that it is 
purely owing to their poor and vain education, that 
this honour of their sex is for the most part confined 
to former ages. Late. . 

On the whole it appears, and my argument shows 
, With a reawtnng the court will never condemn. 

That the spectac^ plainly were made for the 
nose. 
And the nose was as plainly intended for them. 

Cowper. 

Reason is that faculty or power of the mind 
iwhereby it distinguishes good from evil, truth 
from falsehood. 



REASSEM'BLE, v. a. Re and assemble. 
To collect anew. 

There reassembling our afliicted powers. 
Consult how to offend our enemy. Milton, 

REASSERT, tj. a. Re and assert. To assert 
anew ; to maintain after suspension or cessation. 
His steps I followed, his doctrine I reasserted. 

Atterhwrii. 
Young Orestes grown 
To manly years should reassert the throne. Pope. 

REASSUME', i;.a. Lat. reassumo; re and 
assume. To resume ; to take again. 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom, 
Their hearts at last the vanquished reasaume. 

Denham. 
To him the Son returned 
Into his blissful bosom reassumed. 
In glory as of old. Milton. 

After Henry VIII. had reassumed the supremacy, 
a statute was made, by which all doctors of the civil 
law might be made chancellors. Ayliffe. 

For this he reassumes the nod. 
While Semele commands the god. Prior. 

REASSURE', V. a. Fr. reassurer ; re and 
assure. To restore from terror; free from fear. 
They rose with fear. 
Till dauntless Pallas reassured the rest 

Dryden, 

REATE', n. s. A kind of long small gras» 
that grows in water, and complicates itself to- 
gether. 

Let them lie dry six months to kill the water> 
weeds ; as water-lillies, candocks, reate, and bul- 
rushes. Walton. 

REAVE', V. a. Pret. reft. Sax. jispian ; 
Dan. rave. To take away by stealth or violence. 
See Bereave. 

Dismounting from his lofty steed. 
He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life. 

Spenser. 
Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man. 
To force a spotless virgin's chastity, ' 
To reaoe the orphan of his patrimony. 
And have no other reason for his wrong 
But that he was bound by a solemn oath ? 

Shakspeare, 
But these men knowing, having heard the voyce 
Of God, by some meanes, that sad death hath reft 
The ruler heere ; will never sufier left 
Their unjust wooing of his wife. Chapman, 

Some make his meashy bed, but rM,ve his rest. 

Carew. 

REAUMUR (Renatus Anthony Ferchault, 
sieur de), a celebrated French philosopher, born 
at Rochelle in 1683. After the usual course of ' 
school education, in the place of his birth, he 
began a course of philosophy at Poitiers, and of 
civil law at Bourges ; but soon relinquished the 
latter, to apply himself to mathematics, physics, 
and natural history. He repaired to Paris in 
1703, and was received into the Academy of 
Sciences in 1708. From that hour he was 
wholly employed in natural history. The nu- 
merous discoveries he made in the various 
branches of science are too numerous to detail. 
He discovered the Turquois mines in the late 
province of Languedoc ; and his improvement 
on the art of converting iron into steel was re- 
warded by a pension of 12,000 livres. It was 
owing to his endeavours that there were e^- 



labKihed in Fiance man uliu: lures of lio plaies 
and of Dorcelain in imitation of china-ware. We 
owe lo aioi also a new thermomeler, which bears 
his name, and is pretty geneniJIy used an At 
cDDtinenL Ueaumur's is a spirit tijermometer, 
liavlag the freeiii^ point at 0°, and the boiling 
point at Stf. He died in the seventy-sixlh year 
of his age, oo the lath of October, 1757. He 
bequeathed lo the Academy of Sciences his 
MSS., nudhis collection of nalunl productions. 
His chief works are, a number of Memoirs 
and Observations on different parts of I'iaiural 
History ; printed in the collections of tlie Aca- 
demy of Sciences. A large work piintetl sepa- 
rately in 6 rols. in 4lo., entitled A Natural ilia- 
lory of Insects ; which is much tsieetoed, . 

KEAUMUKIA, in botany, a genus of the 
|>enlagyDia order and penlandria class of plants ; 
natural order thirteenth, sueculentie ; c*l. hexa- 
phyllous; petals &ve: oafs, unilocular, quin- 
ijuevolved, and polygpermoua. Species two only, 
annuals of Syria. 

JtEBAPTIZF.', V. a. Fr. rtbapCUer; re and 
bapliie. To baptize again. 

In DiaiDtenoDce of rfbaplaation, tlieir arguraents 
are liuilt upon thts» that heretics are not any pait of 
the church of Clirial. Hailur. 

llndentaniling thai iho rights of the church were 
obKrred. he approveil of their baptism, and would 
not suRer Ihcm to be nbdpInnJ. Aylifft'i Porergvu. 

REBATE', V. n. Fr. relxiUrt. To blunt ; 
beat to obtuseness. 

He dolh nAdU and blunt his nitunl edga 

Willi profits of the mind, steady and fast. 

Shalaptan. 

The icy goat, the crab which iqiiaie the scalet ; 
With those of ariei trine conKot lo hate 
The scales of libia. and her rays rtbali. Crerdi. 

My flagging soul fliFS under her own pitch. 
My MDses. un. are dull and ttupjficd. 
Their ed^ nbaM. Drydeii'i Den Sr&ullan. 

Their innocence unfeigned long joys atToid 

To the booest nuptial bed, and, in the wane 

Of life, rtbati the misenes of age. FliiUpi. 

Keuite, or KEDATGHtNT. in commerce, a 
terni much used at Amsterdam, for discount al- 
lowed on the price of several commodiljes, when 
tlie liuyer, inaiffUtaf taking time, adTsoices ready 

REBEC, or KEnici, a Moorish word signi. 
Tying an instrument with two strings played on 
with a bow. The Moors fiml brought the 
rebec into Spain, whence it passed into Italy, 
and, afier the addition of a third string, obtained 
the name of rebecca ; whence (he old English 
rebec, or fiddle with three strings. 

[tebM, ribibe, and ribible seetn lo bediSerenl 
names of the same instrument, and are often in- 
discriminately used by Gower, Chaucer, and ihe 
more ancient bards. 

As the head, or scroll-work, of old viols and 
violin* uiied to be curiously carved, so seems lo 
have been that of the rebec. Chaucer compares 
the lace of an old woman, an old trot, lo the 
head of a lebec. See tlie example above. 

KKBEi:R,n.i. Ti. nUc ; llai. ribtcca. A 
three -Kl ringed fiddle. 

Brother, quod he, here wonneth an old rrbtUie, 
That had almosl as lefe t» lese her nekko 
As (orlo gcte a pcny of hiie );oud. 

Oducrr. CaM. Tain. 



When die meny Uclh nng round. 
' And the jocund retrcii iDund, , 

To many a youth and many a rniid. 
Dancing in the checkered shade. MUtim. 

REB'KL,N.>.&tl.l).-^ Fr. nUlU ; Ut. 
Rebgl'liok, n. I, f rebrliit. A revolter;, 
Rebel'lujcs, adj. . one who opposes law- I 
Rebei.'liouslt, (1^. Lful authority: to vet, 
Rebel'liousmesSiII.i. / in opposition lo such, 
authority: rebellion is the revolt or insurreciioa ' 
made : rebellious means opposed to lawful au- 
ihorily : Ihe adverb :md noun substantive coiw 
responding. 

From the day tliat thou didsl dapatl out ol Egypt,, ' 
until ye came unto this place, ye have been rthtUiimt 
against the Lord. Dtia. ii. 7. 

This our Hiu is itubboro and trbcllunii, ha will 
not obey our voice. liJ. xii. 30. 

The merciless Macdooel 
Worthy to be ■ nbtl ; toi lo that 
The multiplying villauiesof nature 
Do swarm upon him. Shulaptati. Maebtlk. 
Boys, immature in knowleiige, 
Pawn their experience lo the present pleasure, 
And so reAfli to judgment. Sfmhpeai-a. 

Such smiling rogues as these soothe every passu>a, 
That ID the nitore of llieir lonls nlnU ; 
firiog oil lo lire. !d. Ki«g I.nr. 

He was victorious in rtheaioai aad sedilioos of 

Where one shewed him where a nobleman, IhU . 
had TibtUiouilt) home arms against hlni, lay very I 
hoDOiahly intombed, and advised the king to deface i 
the monument ; he said, do, no, but I would all Ott 
lesl of mine enemies were as hoaouiably iBtombed. 
Camiv,. 

Who could ever yet shew me a man rdifUiinid]! 
undutiful to his parents thai hath prospered in him- 
self, and his seed ? B/i. Hall. 

Armed with thy might, rid heaven of these ri&rllut. 

Of their names in heavenly records now 
Is no memorial, blotted out and razed 
By their ntelliun from the books of lile. Id. 

Bent he seems 

On desperale revenge, which shall redound 

Upon his awn rthfUioiii head. Ii. 

How could my hand rrhtl against my heart ? 

How could your heart rebel against yuur reason 1 

Tart of the angels rtMlcd ^ost God, and 
thereby lost their happy slale. Lockt, 

Thou, with rtbrl msolence. didsl dam 

To own aod 10 protect that hoaiy ruffian ; 

And, in despite even of thy father's justice, 

To siir the tactions rabble up lo arms. Rom. 

This is not disobedieoce but rtbtUion; 'tis d is- 
cla'uning the sovereignlv of Christ, and ronouncing 
all allegiance m hit aulhoriiy. Rogen, 

Shall man from nitnrt's sanction stray, I 

A reM to hei rightful swayl Ttltm. 

Rebellion (lebelllo), unong the Romany 
was where those who had been formerly over- | 
come in battle, and yielded to their subjectioDr j 
made a second resistance ; but with ui it is ge- | 
nerally used for taking up arms traiiorously ' 
against the king, whether by natural subjects, or 
others when once subdued ; and the word rebel 
is somelioies applied to him who wilfully breaks 
a law. There is a difference between enemies 
and rebels. Enemies are those who are out of 
the king's allegiance : therefore subjects of ll 
king, either in open war, or rebellion, are not ll 
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king's enemies, but traitors. And David, prince 
of Wales, who levied war against Edward 1., be- 
cause he was said to be within the allegiance of 
the king, had sentence pronounced against him 
as a traitor and rebel. Private persons may arm 
themselves to suppress rebels, enemies, &c. 

Rebellious Assembly is a gathering together 
of twelve persons or more, intending unlawfully, 
of their own authority, to attempt any change in 
the law or statutes of the realm ; or to destroy 
the enclosures of any ground, or banks of any 
fish pond, pool, or conduit, to the intent the same 
shall lie waste and void ; or to destroy the deer 
in any park, or any warren of conies, dove- 
houses, or fish in ponds ; or any house, bams, 
mills, or bays ; or to burn stacks of com ; or 
abate rents, or prices of victuals, &c. 

REBEL'LOVV, v. n. He and bellow. To 
bellow in return ; echo back a loud noise. 

He loudly brayed with beastly yelling sound, 

That all the fields rebellowed again. Spenser, 

The resisting air the thunder broke, 
llieeave reheUowtd^ and the temple shook. Druden, 

From whence were heard, rebeibwiug to the main, 
Th^ roars of lions. Id. /Eruis, 

REBOUND', v.'fi. v.a. & n.s. Fr. rcbohdir. 
Re and bound. To spring back ; be reverbe- 
rated ; fly back in consequence of motion im- 
pressed and resisted by a greater pouer; rover- 
berate : a reverberation. 

Whether it were a roaring voice of most savage 
wild beasts, or a rebounding echo from the hollow 
mountains. Wisdom xvii. 

I do feel. 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that shoots 

My very heart. Shakspeare. Antony and Cleopatra. 

If you strike a ball sidelong, not full upon the 
surface, the rebound will be as much the contrary 
way ; whether tliere be any such resilience in echoes 
may be tried. Bacon, 

It with rebounding surge the bars assailed. JHilton. 

Ail our invectives at their supposed errors fall 
back with a rebounded force upon our own real ones. 

Decay of Piety, 
Silenus sung, the vales his voice rebouud^ 

And carry to the skies the sacred sound. Dryden, 

The weapon with unerring fury flew. 
At his left shoulder aimed : nor entrance found ; 
But back, as from a rock, with swift rebotuid 
Harmless returned. Id, 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue, 
and that not only directly with regard to the good 
or ill we may do to others, but reflex ively with re- 
gard to what may rebound to ourselves. 

Government of the Tonpie, 

Flowers, by the soft South West 
Opened, and gathered by religious hands. 
Rebound their sweets from the odoriferous pavement. 

Prior, 

Bodies which are absolutely hard, or so soft as to 
be void of elasticity, will not rebound from one ano- 
ther : impenetrability makes them only stop. 

Newton t Optickt, 

She bounding from the shelfy shore. 
Round the descending nymph the waves rebounding 
roar. Pope, 

REBUFF", n. s. Fr. rehuffade, Ital. rebuffo. 
Repercussion ; quick and sudden resistance. 

By ill chance 

The strong rebuff oiiomt tumultous cloud. 

Instinct with flie and nitre, hurried bim 

Aft many miles aloft. MiUons Paradite Lott. 



REBUILD', v.a. Re and build. To re- 
edify ; restore from demolition ; repair. 

The fines imposed there were the more questioned 
and repined against, because they were assigned to 
tlie rebuilding and repairing of St. PauPs church. 

Clarendon* 
Fine is the secret, delicate the art. 
To raise the shades of heroes to our view. 
Rebuild fallen empires, and old time renew. 

Ticket. 

ilEBUKE', V. a, & n. «. > Fr. rcboucher, or 
Rebu'kable, adj. ] Lat. rqntngo. To 

chide ; reprehend ; repress ; censure : the cen- 
sure given : lebukable is worthy of rebuke. 

Thy rebuke hath broken ray heart. Psalm Ixix. 
The revolters are profound to make slaughter, 
though I have been a rebuker of ihem all. Hotea. 

He was rebuked for his iniquity ; the dumb ass, 
speaking with man's voice, forbad the madness of the 
prophet. 2 Peter. 

Why bear you these rebukes, and answer not ? 

^lakt'pcare, 
1 am ashamed ; does not the stone rebuke me. 
For being more stone than it ? Id. 

RebukabU 
And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 
On mere mechanick compliment. fd. 

The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered, 
Nor to rebuke the rich ofTenoer feared. IhyJen. 

He gave him so terrible a rebuke upon the fore- 
head with his heel, that be laid him at his length. 

U Katrange . 
The rebukes and 4:hiding to children, should be in 
grave and dispassionate words. I.icke. 

Shall Cibber's son, withont rebuke^ 
Swear like a lord ' Pufw. 

Should vice expect to escape rebuke. 
Because its owner is a duke 1 Swift's Miscellanies. 

RE'BUS, n, 5. Lat. rebus, A word repre- 
sented by a picture. 

Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined them- 
selves certain devices alluding to their names, which 
we call rebus; Master Jugge the printer, in many 
of his books, took, to express his name, a nightingale 
sitting in a bush with a scrole in her mouth, whereia 
was written jugge, jugge, jugge. Peacham, 

The origin of the Rebus or name-device, as 
Camden styles it, is generally attributed to the 
priests of Picardy, who, it seems, anciently used 
to make certain libels, entitled de rebus quae ge- 
Tuntur, being satires on the transactions and 
manners of the day ; in which they made great 
use of these allusions, omitting and breaking 
words and supplying them with paintings. Cam- 
den tells us, the rebus was in great esteem among 
our forefathers; and that he was nobody who 
could not hammer out of his name an invention 
by this wit-crafl, and picture it accordingly. 

The Sieur des Accords has made an ample 
collection of the most famous rebuses de Picai^ 
die, and Camden has done something of the 
same kind in his Remains. Abel Dmgger's de- 
vice in Ben Jonson's Alchemist, and Jack of 
Newbury, in the Spectator, are known to every 
body. But the rebus, being once raised to sign- 
posts, grew out of fashion at court. 

This fancy for representing the name by some 
device seems to have existed in the pure Au- 
gustan age : Cicero in a dedication to the gods, 
inscribed Marcus Tullius, with a little pea, 



called by th« Laiins cicer, bj us a chich pea. 
And Julius LKsar, on some of his coins, used 
an elephuit, called Cxsar in the Miurjlanian 
lonpie. 

Reiiv*, in hetaldty.a coat of snns which beats 
an allusion to the name of Ilie person ; ta three 
casllea, toi Castlcloo; three cups for Buller; 
three conies, for CoovJQ? ; bearings which aie of 
great anlioHily. 

REBUT', u.n. Fr. nbutcr. To TBlire back. 
Obsolete. 

ThemulTCt too rudely rignroua. 
Ailaoied vith (be siroltn af (heir nvn hand. 
Do bsck rttal, Bod each la oilier yielded land. 

Sptiitr. 

H-EBttTTEB (from the French bouter, lo put 
back or bar) it the atiswer of defendant to plain- 
lifTs snrrejoinder; and plaintiffs answer to the 
reballer is called a sunebuller, Rebutitr i^ also 
where a man by deed or fine grants lo warrany 
any land or hereditament to aoather; tud the 
persoa making the wairanly, orhis heir, sues him 
lo whom llie warranty is made, or his heir or 
aisignee. for the same thing ; if he who is so sued 
plead the deed or line with warranty, and pray 
judgment, if the plamiiff shall be received lo de- 
mand the thing which he oue;ht lo warrant to the 
p&ny aeainat the warranty in the deed, &c-, this 
IS called a rebutter. Andif I grant toatenant to 
bold without impenchment of waste, and afier- 
wards implead him for waste done.iie may debar 
me of this action by showing my pant which is 
a rebutter. 

RE'CAL, v.o. & II. f. Re and call. To 
callback; call a^n ; revoke: revocation. 

They who rttuU tbe cherch auto that nhich waa 
at the fint, inuil kI bounds unlo tlieir speecbea. 
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any of iu pun natiie ideas, before il bonawed any 
thing framUie body ; never any other ideas, but what 
deiive ibeir oii^nal from that union. Laela. 

To the churches, wherein they wore onlaioed, 
tbey night of ri^hl be vnsIM u In iheir proper 
church, under paia of eKComrnunicatioo. At/tiffe. 

If princet, whoso domiDtoni lie conti^ous, ba 
forced to draw from thDio anoiei which act against 
Fnoee, we must hourly expect bivii^; those irooDS 
rrrtIM which they now leave with ui in tlie miiist 
of « liege. _ Suifl. 

It is Mceswy to recall to the reader'a mind, Iha 
desire Ulysiei bai to reach his own country. 

finwm on OdifUi]!. 

RECANATl, tbe ancient Recinetum. a town 
of Italy, in the Ecclesiastical States, and delega- 
tion of Ancona. It ia finely situated on an emi- 
nence near the Mosone, four miles south-west of 
Loretto, and forms with ihai town the see of a 
biihop. Its only objects of interest are a monii- 
lacnt in bronze, at llie lown-house, and an aque- 



duct l«iding lo Loretto. Tiie country around it 
extremely fertile. Inhabitants 4000. Four mile* 
south-west of l.oretlo, and thirteen south of An- 

EECANT.r.o, fctr.n.j Ut. reron/o. To 
KECiJi'TiTiOK, n. I. !■ retract ; recall ; con- 
Heca-Nt'er. ) tradicl; revoke a po- 

liiion : recantation and recanter correspond log. 
iihe CDuU not ibb means to join this neanlaiion tf 
tbe former vow. Siding. 

He ahtll do this, or else I do ricanl 
The ^rdoo that 1 late pronounced. Shahptjfa. 
The publick body, which doth seldom 
Play the r«nii!fr. feeling in itself 
A lack of Timoa'a aid. halh sense withal 
Uf its own fall, restraining aid to Tiiaon, U, 
Hon soon would eastrtcail 
Vows made in pain as lioWnl and void ! Millmu 
The poor man was imprisoned for thii discovery, 
and forced lo make a puUlick iwuhIoIkhii 

If it be thought that the praise of a translaiiMr 
coniiili in adding new beauties. I shall be willinf I 

That the legislatoie shonid have power to chaiigs<J 
the succeKion. vhenever the necessities of the kiag> I 
dom requiie. is » useful towards preserTiDj our n^' i 
ligioQ and liberty that I know not bow to maul. 

Suri/l, 

RECAPIT'ULATE, r, a. ) Fr. raaoUuleri 

Kecapitula'tioji, n.i. ? Lat. r« and cc;ii(tt- 

RrcAPiT'iiLATOBY, fljj. Jlum. TorepttU 

again; the repetition made; repealing again. 

He makethampiiiilal ion of the christian Ghurcheaj 
among tbe reil he addeth the iile of Eden by name. 

Hylobaies judiciously and reseatingly ttai/iiittlalti 
your main reasoaings. Msn'i Dmnt Dialagtai, 

I have been forced to neapilaiaia these Ihii^, 
because mankind is out more liablo to deceit, than 

OryJn. 

Instead of raising any pattlcular usea from tbe 

poiot that has been delivered, let us make a brief 

r«apinilatiari of the wliote. Stulh. 

RecapitulatBrii exercises. CsjT(l*in. 

H ECAR'HY, V. a. He and carry. To cany 
back. 

When the Turka besieged Malta or Rhodes, 
pigeons carried and rtanitil Ictterc. Wallaa. 

RECCU, 3 town of the Sardinian Slates, in 
tbe proTince of Genoa, on the sea coast. Inlia. ■ | 
bitants 20O0. It carries on some trafBc in linen; 
likewise in oil Iriiit, and other producls of tbe 
country. Ten miles E. S. E. of Genoa, 

RECEDE',v.n. Lat. ncedo. Tofallback; 

I cm be content to tecedi much from ihy own i 
teresls and personal rights. h'iiig Chatie 

They hoped that their general assembly would bs ' i 

persuaded lo drprl from sonw of their demands ; bul 

that, for the present, they bad notaulhotity tortonf* 

from any one proposition. Clartnion, 

A deaf nuise of sounds that never cease. 

rocfused and chiding, like the hollow roar 

(Jf tides needing from the insulted shore. 

Te doubts and fears ! 
Scattered hy wiods. racie, and wild in forests rove 
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momeat would fly out in right lines, if they were 
not violently restrained by contigaons matter. 

Bentley. 

RECEIVE', v. a. -v Fr. recevoir ; Lat. re- 
RECEiPt*, n. «. tcipio. To obtain or take 
Receiv'edness, ^ that which is due ; take or 
Receiv'er. J obtain in any sense or 

way ; embrace ; admit ; entertain : receipt is the 
act of receiving; reception; admission; wel- 
come; note of something received or to be 
taken, hence a medical or other prescription ; 
place of receiving : receivedness is general al- 
lowance ; custom : receiver follows all the senses 
of receive. 

Let her be shut out from the camp seven days, and 
after that received in again. If umbers zii. 14. 

What? shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and shall we not receive evil? Job ii. 10. 

Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and after- 
ward receioe me to glory. Ptalm Ixziii. 24. 

Jesus saw Matthew sitting at the receipt of custom. 
I Matthew, 

A certain nobleman went into a far country, to 
receive for himself a kingdom, and return. Luke. 

He that doeth wrong, shall receive for the wrong 
done ; and there is no respect of persons. CoUmians, 

The same words in my lady Philuclea's mouth 
might have had a better grace, and perchance have 
found a gentler receipt. Sidney. 

This is a great cause of the maintenance of thieves, 
knowing their receivers always ready ; for were there 
no receivers, there would be no thieves. 

Spetuer's State of Ireland, 
It is of things heavenly an universal declaration, 
working in them, whose hearts God inspireth with the 
due consideration thereof, a habit or disposition of 
mind whereby they are made fit vessels, both for the 
receipt and delivery of whatsoever spiritual perfect- 
tion. Hooker. 

Long received custom forbidding them to do as 
they did, there was no excuse to justify their act ; 
unless in the scripture, they could show some law 
that did licence them thus to break a received custom. 

Id. 
Villain, thou did'st deny the gold's receipt, 
And told me of a mistress. 

^laktpeare. Comedy of Errours, 
On*s bed of death 
Many receipte he gave me, chiefly one 
Of his old experience the only darling. 

Shakspeafe. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life. 
Why, let the war receive it in valiant gore. Id. 
To one of your rweiving. 
Enough is shown. Id. 

All the learnings that his time could make himre- 
ceioer of, he took as we do air. Id, 

Lest any should think that any thing in this num- 
ber eight creates the diapason ; this computation of 
eight IS rather a thing received, than any true com- 
putation. Bacon. 

There is a recmoer, who alone handleth the mo- 
nies. Id. 

She from whose influence all impression came. 
But by receivers* impotencies lame. Donne. 

Jove requite. 
And all the immortal gods, with that delight 
Thou most desirest, thy kind receite of me ; 
Of friend to humane hospitality. Chapman. 

What was so mercifully designed, might have been 
improved by the humble and diligent receivers unto 
their greatest advantages. Hammond. 

I '11 te^ch him a receipt to make 
\l'ords that weep, and tiars that speak. Couley. 



The signification and sense of the sacrament dis- 
pose the spirit of the receiver to admit the grace of the 
spirit of God there consigned. Taylor, 

Abundance fit to honour, and receive 
Our heavenly stranger. Milton. 

That Medea could maxe old men young again, wa» 
nothing else, but that, from a knowledge of simplea, 
she had a receipt to make white hair black. 

Browne*s Vtdgar Erromr$. 

Others will, upon account of the receivedneu of the 
proposed opinion, think it rather worth to be exa- 
mined, than acquiesced in. BoyU. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a victorj 
must not be expressed like the ecstacy of a harle- 
quin, on the receipt of a letter from his mistress. 

Dryden, 

Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude. 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. 

Id. 

They lived with the friendship and equality of 
brethren; received no law? from one another, bat 
lived separately. Locke. 

The idea of solidity we receive by our touch. Id. 

If one third of the money in trade were locked up, 
land-holders must receive one third less for their 
goods ; a less quantity of money by one third being 
to be distributed amongst an equal number of fv- 
ceivers. j^i^ 

In all works of liberality, something more is to be 
considered, besides the occasion of the givers ; and 
that is the occasion of the receivers. Sprat, 

Gratitude is a virtue, disposing the mind to an 
inward sense, and an outward acknowledgement 
of a benefit received, together with a readiness to re- 
turn the same, as the occasions of the doer shall re- 
quire, and the abilities of the receiver extend to. 

_ ,. South. 

These liquors which the wide receiver fill. 
Prepared with labour and refined with skill. 
Another course to distant parU begin. Blaekmore. 

Alkaline spirits run in veins down the sides of the 
receiver in distillations, which will not take fire. 

Arbutknot. 

Scribonius found the receipt in a letter wrote to Ti- ' 
berius, and was never able to procure the receipt 
during the emperor's life. Id. on Coins. 

It must be done upon the receipt of the wound, 
before the patient's spirits be overheated. Wixemau. 

The air that in exhausted receivers of air-pumps 
is exhaled from minerals, is as true as to elasticity 
and density of rarefaction, as that we respire in. 

Bentiey, 

Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope, 

Wood's halfpence will be offered for six a penny, 
and the necessary receivers will be losers of two-thirds 
in their pay. Swift. 

Free converse with persons of different sects will 
enlarge our charity towards others, and incline us to 
receive them into all the degrees of unity and affec- 
tion, which the word of GckI requires. Watts. 

Receipt, or Receit, in commerce, an acquit- 
tance or discharge, in writing, intimating that 
the party has received a certain sum of money, 
either in full for the whole debt, or in part, 
or on account. Receipts arc subject to stamp 
duties. 

Receiver, receptor or receptator, in law, is 
comitaonly used in a bad sense for such as know- 
ingly receive stolen goods from thieves, and cod- 
ceal them. This crime is felony, and the punish- 
ment is transportation for fourteen years. 

Receivers, in chemistry, are vessels adapted 
to the necks or beaks of retorts, alembics, and 



olher distil ialor J vessels, to collnH and vontaiti 
(he products of the distillatinn. Tbcy ure modt; 
of glass, earthenu'are, und of mctul. See La Bo- 
lt EC EL'EB RATE, V. a. Rs anil cclebrale. 
Te celebrate anew. 

PcEOch lie und Engliib nna bera woIJed tie ; 
Who did thi) knot compose, 
Agiio bath brDDght tbe lily to ihe rose ; 
And with Ihflir chuned daoce 
Rretlilmila the juylul malcb. Brn Jonaon. 

IIECENSIO iTO* an account taken bj the 
L-enson, every luituum, of all tbe Roman people. 
It was a general survey, at whicb tbe equiles, as 
well as the rest of tlie people, wete lo appenr. 
New names were put upon tbe ceosor's list, and 
old oneii cancelled- In abort, it was a more au* 
lemn and accurate son of pcobatlo, showing wbo 
were til for military service. 

RECEN'SION, n.i. Ut. m-eniiu. Enum*- 

\u Ih'ii ™M.»i^ of monlhljr flowers, U is lo be un- 
dcnlood from iU Hist appearing lo its Gaal wilhci- 
ine. EkIvh. 

KE'CENT, arfj, ~f Lat.rr. 

Re'cf.ntly, adu. >of long 

Kf.'centsess, n. ». ) adverb and noun-sub- 
stantive corresponding. 

Among all the great sod worthy persons, whereof 
ibe memory remaineth. either ancient or tteeil, tlie™ 
ii not one thai hath been iransporled to the mad de- 
gree of love. Jlucon. 

This infeience of the rfontntH of mankind from 
Ihe rKdilnui of these apotheowi uf genlile deiliea, 
'■eenu loo weak to beu up this suppoiiuon of the 
novitu humini geueiis- llaU. 

The ancionts were of opinion, thil those pBrta, 
where Egypt now is, ware fDnncrl; sea, and that a 
tansiilijral>le portion of ibat country va ricenl. and 
forinisl uut ot (lie mud ditcbs^eu into the neigh- 
t>ourLag ten by the Nile- Wuodvjord. 

Thou lubes wbich are most mimltjr made of fluids 
are nuHt Seiibla aod moil easily lengthened. 

A uhimjt in its nctniy. whilst It is in its aug- 
nwDt, tei|uiielli milder spplicolians lliau tfau con. 






Though the supply from this gresl rtetpladt 
t^low be condnusl and alike to all the globtf j yet 

is Qot so uniform, il is subject lo vicissitudes. 

mmJuurri, 
Theseaiecoaveniences loprivate persons*, insletd 
of being ncqUncfn tor the truly poor, they tem|C 
men to pretitad poverty, in order la share the adva^ 
tages. Alltrtury, 

RECEPTIBIL■ITY,n...■^ All ol^ IaUb 1 
IIecep'tahy, ircerplia. Possibi- 1 

RttEP'TioN, Mily of receiviw! t 

Recep'tive, aJr. I receptory is toe ] 

UccEF'ioBY- J thing received' 

(obsolete] : receplion, the act or manner of r*- 1 
ceiving; udmissioo; and, in an obsolete sent^ 
recovering: receptive is having ihe quality of 
admission : receplory, generally oi comtnonly 
received. 

I'he soul being, as it is, UL-tlve. perfected by lovs 
of that inhnile good, shall, as il in Tcrrpiitu, he alio 
perfected with those supeiuiluial pusiuna of jny, 
peace and delight- llnoirr. 

lie was tight glad of the French ling's reccftim 
of those towns from Uasimitiaa. Baam. 

This lucceiaioa of so many powerful method* 
being fartbei prescrslwd by GoJ, have found so di«- I 

louraging a ncepiian that nothing bul the ""' 

of ilormiag or battery can pretend lo prove i 
ful. Haammtd.'! Fundam 

Causes, according stilt 
To the rnv^tivn of their mal^r, act ; 
^ot lo the eilent of their own sphere. Jtfidm. 



Of n! 



ne, 



imaginary apace is m 



iii,,« 



The peiipalelio mailer is a pure unactui 
power ; and this concei ed vacuum a mere rax, 

In Ihis animal ate found parts official unto nutti- v 

lion, which, were its alinieal the empty reerptiiHi of I 

air, provisions had been superfluous- Brsvnf, J 

Although Ihereiu be contained many eacellent 1 

things, and vetihed upon his own experience, yet ait ] 

theti many also rretptory, and will nut endurv Iht 1 



lE ftora Ihe St 



Urged on by ■ 

The brackish ouie His manly grace defoimi. Popr. 

RECEPTACLE, n. i. Lai. recej.tiia-lam. 
A vessel or place into whicb any thing is re- 
t'eived. This had formerly theacceot on tbe first 
syllable. 

The county of Tipperaiy. the only county palatine 

^^fmver't Stutt iif helani. 

When llie sharpness of death was ovcmome, he 
llien opened heaven as well lo believing geoliles as 
Jews; heaven till tlienwas no TKtptacle to Ihe souls 
of either. Hotktr. 

As in a vault, an ancient rrc«7iiiicl«. 
Where for these mnny hundred years the bones 
Of all my buried aneeslora are packt. SAuJufwtn. 

'Ihe eye of the soul, or rtapiatt* of sapience. 
and divine knowledge. 

Baliig,h-4 HiiUry <•/ lAe WotU. 

Lei putdiw a ntmuiclt prove 
To spiriis foul, and all my trees iheir prey. IVilrm. 

Their intelligence pul in »l Ihc top of the horn. 



To advance the S{nrilual concerns of all thai could J 
anv kind 1>ecDaie mvpliH of the good he moaal 1 
lis unlimited designmeDI and endeavour. 
FiU. 






Both serve completely for ihe rawjition a 
municalion of learned knowledge- IloUir. 

In some animals, the avenues, provided by naltm 1 
for Ihe nccpllon of sensalioos, are few. and the pet> 
ceplion, they are received with, obscure and dull. 
Loeki, 

RECEPTACULUM, in botany, one of tb« 
seven parts of fructification, definiii by Linni to j 
be Ihe base which connects or supports the ' 
oilier parts. See Boiant. ' 

RECESS', n. *. ) Lat. recMMU. Relire- 

Reces'sioh. imentl retreat; secession ; 
departure; place of retreat or concealment; 
secrel prt or drawer, hence, [lerlmps, pitpers or 
mcinnmnda depoiiled there ; '" '' " 
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On both tides thcj made rather a kind of receu, hare generally. He accepted thankAillj a bible in 
than a breach of treaty, and concluded upon a truce. Arabic and Hebrew (reading both) ; but answer- 
Bacon, ed all questions * in a voice of thunder/ When 

What tumults could not do, an army must ; my ^sked who he was, he read aloud the whole of 

»«« hath given them confidence that I may be con- ^j^^ thirty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah, saying at the 

^nceived this parliament would fi^dio'SriSh ^'^^^. ' ^ ^ ^ -\^^,.^rt^- ^e invited the 

convenient receues, for the first three years. Id. missionary to visit his tnbe who live in three 

This happy place, our sweet ^^^ °®^^ Mecca, and amount to 60,000 in nuna- 

lUceu, and only consolation left. Milton, ^er, and requested him to bring more bibles with 

The great seraphic lords and cherubim, I^im. Like their fathers, they dwell in huts, and 

Inclose reeest, and secret conclave sat. Id, neither sow the fields nor plant vineyards. They 

In the reeen of the jury, they are to consider their '^'C circumcised, and ptofess pure Judaism; 

evidence. Hale, having among them the books of the Pentateuch, 

We come into the world, and know not how ; we Samuel, and Kings : as well as the greater and 

live in it in a self-nescience, and go hence again, and lesser prophets. They all speak Arabic and read 

are as ignorant of our receu. Glanville. Hebrew. They attacked, as they stale, Maho- 

Whatsoever sign the sun possessed, whose recess met, in the name of the law of Sinai, but were 

or vicinity defineth the quarters of the year, those defeated ; and have a tradition that he was poi- 

of our seasons were actually existent. Broume. ^^^ y^ ^ -^ ^^ ^j^^i^ ^^^^ The Jews of^he 

In their mysteries, and most secret recesses, and „«:„uu^„.l ® j _^., j j *u 4 *u t> • 

adyuof their religion, their heathen priests betkyed neighbourhood are persuaded that these Bern 

ana led dieir votiries into all the most horrid unna- ^"^"^P ^^^ intended for their powerful succor 

tural sins. Hammond, ^n their return lo Judea. The Arabs spoke of 

The deep recesses of the grove he gained. Dryden, ^^em with great respect, and as admirable 

Good verse, recess and solitude requires ; horsemen : one of these always appearing sud- 

And ease from cares, and undisturbeid desires. Id. denly before the Mahometan caravan on its ar- 

In the imperial chamber, the proctors have a fiorin rival in the vicinity of Mecca, to receive an ac- 

taxed and allowed them for every substantial recess, customed tribute, or its refusal. In either case 

Ayliffe. he vanishes again like lightning ; but in the latter 

Fair Thames she haunts, and ev'ry neighb'rmg ag the certain omen of a storm of well appointed 

a J . ^^^^* J »i 1 o . cavalry, which bursts with resistless force on the 

Sacred to soft recett and gentle love. Prior. heads of the Moslems. 

Every scholar should acquaint himself with a su- Dt-r-tTAXTOTc" x? t r» j 

perficial scheme of all the sciences, yet there is no RECHANGE , v. a. Fr. rechanger. Re and 

necessity for every man of learning to enter into their ^"JP^®* ^? change again. . , , . . 

difficulties and deep recesses. WatU. ^ ^^^ endued with foresight, work with facility ; 

RECHABITES, among the ancient Jews, a ^^^^ '"" ^"^'""^^^y '**^^°S ^~^ "''^Tr^a^'' 

kind of religious order instituted by Jonadab the KECHA'RGE, t;. a. Fr. recharger. Re and 

son of Rechab, comprehending only his own fa- charge. To accuse in return; attack anew, 

mily and posterity Their founder prescribed ^^^ ^^^j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^.^^ ^^^ . ^^^^ ^^ 

them three thmgs: first, not to drmk any wine ; „,,^„,i, ^^ridge the chureh of her power in these 

not to build any bouses, but to dwell in tents; ^bi^g,. ^hereuSon they recharge us,^ if in these 

not to sow corn or plant ^mes. Ihe Rechabites things we gave the church a liberty which hath no 

observed these rules with great strictness, as ap- Umits or bounds. Hooker. 

pears from Jer. xxxv. 6, &c. Whence St. Je- They charge, recJiarge, and all along the sea 

rome, in his thirteenth epistle, to Paulinus, calls They drive, and squandei the huge Helgian fleet, 

them monachi, monks. Jonadab, their founder, Dryden, 

lived under Jehoash, king of Judah, contempo- RECHEAT, n. s. Re and cheat. Among 

my with Jehu king of Israel : his father Rechab, hunters, a lesson which Uie huntsman winds on 

from whom his posterity were denominated, de- the horn, when the hounds have lost their game, 

scended from Raguel or Jethro, father-in-law to to call them back from pursuing a counterscent. 

Moses, who was a Kenite ; whence Kenite and That a woman conceived me, I thank her ; but 

Rechabite are used as synonymous in Scripture, that I will have a recheat winded in my forehead, or 

Semirius distinguishes the ancient Rechabites hang my bugle in an invisible baldnck, all women 

descended from, and instituted by, Jethro, from shall pardon me. Sliakspeare. 

the Rechabites of Jonadab. The injunction of RECHERCHE Archipelago, a cluster of is- 

Jonadab laid no obligation on the other Kenites, lands, stretching about 126 miles in the south 

nor on the other descendants of Jethro. Benja- coast of New^ Holland, between 33° and 34® S. 

min de Tudela declares that he found this cele- ht. They are almost all small, and many of 

lebrated family still existing in the neighbour- them naked rocks: from the banks and shoals in- 

hood of Mecca : and the recent publication of the terspersed, the access to this part of New Holland 

Travels of Mr. Wolff in the East seems to con- is dangerous, 

firm the fact of their present existence. RECIDIVATION, n. t. Lat. readivw: 

The Rechabites were mentioned to him under Back<iliding ; falling again. 

Uie name of Hybarri both by the Jews and Ma- q^] ^^^^^J^ obedience is still more indispensably 

hometans of Yemen: and making enquiry re- required, though mixed with much of weakness, fraU- 

specting them of some Jews whom he found ties, wctt/iwihcm*, to make us capable of pardon, 

leading an Arab life in the desert, one of them ex- Hammond's Practical Catechism. 

claimed, * See there is one of them,* and turning RECIPE, n. s. Lat. recipe. A medical pre- 

his eyes, as directed, he saw a man standing by scription. 

his hor5e*s head dressed like an Arab, but having I should enjoin you travel ; for absence doth in a 

a far more striking countenance than this race kind remove the cause, and answers the physician's 
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lirst mrlpi, voinicliig sod pniEfng; but ihuiwDulil bs 
loo haub. Smkling. 

Ihe' apolbecary iraiB is wholly blinJ, 

Krom fihs a randoni rrcift Ibey lukg. 

AdU muy dealht of one pcescriplioa make. 

IIECIP-IENT. n. j- Lat- rtripleni. A Te. 
ceivcr ; thU id which aay ihin? i« coiDmunicuted. 
The tana of tound wonli. duiolved by chymical 
prepanliDti. ceim to benuuitivB ; und, tSlet all the 
Ubouraaribealembeck, leaves in ihe rri^vnl ■ frel- 
ing rotToiivB. Dtcav of Piffj, 

Thaugii llie imiges. or whatever else is lli« taixx 
of leoie, may be alike as from the ohjrcl, yet may 
the repieKnlalioEii be varied aecordiog to ihe naluie 
of the rttipinl. Glam-iUe 

REClKROCAIoflrf,-. -J Lat. reciprocut; 
REcii^nacAi,i.Y, adv. f Fr. rcdprogur. Al- 
Recip'rocalneu, n.i. Vleraate ;acliQgin vi- 
Kecip'iioctTE, I), n. \ cissitude ; mutual : 
Keciproca'tion, n. i. f interchangeable mu- 
tually : the adverb and nounsubstantive coireS' 
ponding: to reciprocate is Uj act interchang;eab]y 
oralleroaliHy : reciprocation, aliernatioa ; action 
mlerchanged. 

His mind and place 
' lafntinp one another ndpncaltti. Sukiptart. 
C'orraplion ii rtdprocul to geoecatiaD ; and they 

lite and death. Baton. 

The neipnialnia of the injury onghl to allay the 
dindea*ure at it. Vicav "t P»iv. 

Wh.tifthaMight. 

To the lerrettrial moon b" 

Knlighleoing ber by day. 
I'hit earthi namnoA, if 
lohabitanli. 



G9. that tbs dotiT 






:euE 



'e<u:;al, ia arithmetic, algebra, &.c., is the 
quoiieni arising fioin the diviaign of unity by 
any number or quantity. Thus the reci|irocaI 

ofa Isl.ofa U j, and of a u -^ Hence the 

reciprocal of a ^-ulgar fraction may he found, by 
barely making Ihe numerator and tfae dunomina- 
lor mutually chaoge places ; thus the reciprocal 

ofiblor2; ofl is J: of^is^to:. Hence 

alio, any quantity being multiplied by its reci- 
procal, Oie product is ainays e<]ual to unitv or 
1 ; K> i X 1 = J = l.and J X J = J = ll and 

Recipboc*!, Ficuhes, in momeirj, those 
which have the antecedents and consequents of 
the came ratio in both figures. 

Reciprocal FnopONtioK, in itrithmelic, is 
when, in four numbers, the fourib is lets than 
the second, by so much as the third is greater 
than Ihe fm\; and vice versll, 

Recii-noc*! Terms, amon^ logiciana, are 
those which have the same signification; and 
consequently are convertible, oi may be used for. 



1^1 



>he by night, 

Fislds aad iohabitanli. trillm, 

Aristotle drowned himHlf in Buripui. ■ 



each other. 
RECITE', V 
Rra'Tit, n. 









ground. 

And dnwi. and 
Where there' 



Fr. rteiter; Lat. 
recito. To rehearse ; 
repeat ; enumerate : 
KEciTiTivE, or, t narrative (obsolete): 
Recitati'vo, recital and recitation 

Rrcr'iEB. J mean rehearsal ; nar- 
ration; repelilioa: recitative, or recitiitiTO. a 
chaiint; a tuneful pronunciation : recilur, he who 
recites or repeats, 
tf manacej of scripdire Ml upon oien'i perwni : U 
^___^ ,_ ,_, _^_ they are but the rtciiaiiinu and descrintionaof tjod'a 
and rMiinvcuU u" the decreed wrath, and those dec raei and thai wrath hava , 
jy ealightening your •'° ""P"' '<» *!" °""'' "'"' "' """ • '^1' 'hould . 
' ■ * ' - - ' hen prsteut ad.aol-- 



ir enliglilened by tho iha- 



ighlen 
i^bl, wbick 

ide sensible by 

liih the puffing bellows piles. 
ilowi ffriproi-ntine air. U. 

iproeal aid. then 



The la 



itT 






iligalion 



Thia added to all fonner 



I'luti of the firat. 



Where the bottom of (he sea i* owie or ■ 

by iliu motiuD of the water, sn far a> the rtct 
of the tea eatendt to the bottom, broagbt ti 



health and long life a 



lu or obeemtiuns of 
. il easy to conclade, thU 
Ihe blffisings of tbe poor a* 



1 level. '^' "'^ philaaophical ai 



From vbencc the quick rtt'ipmains breath. 
Ilie lobe adhesive, and tbe sweat of death, Srvd. 

If Ihe distance be about Iho hundredth pan of an 
toeh. the water will riw to the height oF about an 
inch ; aad, if the distance be greater or leu in any 
proparlion, ths height will be neipntallg pro^rtional 
~o the didanee icry nearly : for the attractive fbrca 
''*''' ' ' Ltne, whether the distince be- 

ir less : and the •ngight of the 
«aiei urawD np il the same, if Iheheiehl of it Iw re- 
f:jmKaUy propottianal to the height of the glasses. 
NewloHM OpHa. 

According to the laws of motion, if Ihe bull and 
aclivily of alimenl and medicines are in ticiprccal 
propanion, the ifleel will be Ihe same. 



w glasM* i* il 
n them be gm 



While Telephiu'i youthful charmi. 



Hi' . - 

Wiih eadleu raptnre you rrnli. 
And in the tender name delight. 
To make the rough rreitat aptly chime, 
Or bring the sum at Gallia's loas lo rhime. 

By singing petn upheM on either hand, 

Then thus in plain rreibUiu spoke. Dtaeiad. 

The thoughts oF godi let GianvUle'i verse kciM, 

And biing the Kienes of opeoing fate to light. Pofitt 

Recitative, or Recitativo, in music, a spe- 
cies of harmonious recitation, forming the me- 
<lium between uir and rhetorical declamation and 
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m which th« composer ' or performer, rejecting 
the rigorous rules of time, imitates the inflexions, 
accent, and emphasis, of natural speech. 

Recitative, so called because its true province 
lies in narration and recital, was first introduced 
at Rome, in the year 16^0, by Signor £miliadel 
Cavaliere, and was so powerfully recommended 
by its effect as to be speedily adopted in other 
parts of Italy, and, by degrees, through the rest 
of Europe. The beauty of this species of com- 
position depends greatly on the cnaracter of the 
language in which it is used ; as that is more or 
less accented slnd melodious, so the more or Teas 
natural and striking will be the effect of the re- 
citative. 

RECK, V. n. & v. a. *) Sax. ji&can ; Swed. 

Reckless, adj. yreka; Goth, rakia. To 

Reck'lessness, n. s. j value ; care ; heed ; 

mind ; care for : reckless is, careless ; heedless : 

the noun substantive corresponding. 

This SOD of mine, not recking danger, and ne^lect^ 
ing the present good way be was in of doing himself 
good, came hither to do this kind office to ray un- 
speakable grief. Sidney. 
It made the kine as recUess as them diligent. Jd, 
Over many good fortunes b^n to breed a proud 
reehletmess in them. Id. 
Thou's but a la^ loarde. 
And recks much of thy swinke, 

That with fond terms and witless words. 
To blear mine eyes dost think. Speruer. 

I reck as little what betideth me, 
As much I wish all good befortune you. 

Shakspeare. 
Do not you as ungracious parsons do, 
Who shew the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 
Yet like unthinking reckless libertine, 
lliat in the soft path of dalliance treads, 
Reeks not his own rede. Id, 

Next this was drawn the reckless cities flame, 
When a strange hell poured down from heaven there 
came. Cowley. 

With that care lost 
Went all his fear ; </God, or hell, or worse. 
He reeked not. Milton. 

Of night or loneliness it recks me not ; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both. 
Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our unowned sister. Id, 



RECK'ON,t;.fl. &t;.n.-^ 

^ Belg. reckenan ; 



Saxon n^can ; 

Recx'oner, n. «. ^ Belg. reckenan ; 

Reck'oninc. jTeut. recken. See 

Reck . To estimate as to value ; number ; count ; 
esteem ; assign in reckoning ; to compute ; cal- 
culate ; charge to, or in account ; taking on, upon^ 
and with : a reckoner is a computer or calcula- 
tor: reckoning, computation; account taken; 
esteem; estimate. 

The priest shall reckon unto him the money ac- 
cording to the years that remain, and it nhall be 
abated. Leviticus xxvii. 18. 

There was no reckoning made with them of the 
money delivered into their hand. 2 Kings. 

To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt. Romans iv. 4. 

Canst thou their reck'nhtgs keep t the time com- 
pute 
When their swoln bellies shall enlarge their fruit ! 

Sandys. 

Where we cannot be persuaded that the will of 
God is. we should so far reject the authority of men, 
as to reckon it nothing. Hooker. 



We shall not spend a large expence of dine^ 

Before we reckon with your several loves. 

And make us even with you. Shakspeare* 

His industry is up stairs and down j hiselo)}iience 
the parcel of a reckoning. Id, Henry IV» 

Reckoners without their host must reckon twice. 

Camden. 
I call posterity 
Into the debt, and reckon en her head. Ben Jonson. 

Varro*s aviary is still so famous that it is reckoned. 
for one of those notables which men of foreie^ na- 
tions record. Wotton, 
Numbering of his virtues praise, 

Death lost the reckomng of his days. Crashaw. 

For him I reckon not in high estate ; 
But thee, whose strength, while virtue was her mate. 
Might have subdued the earth. MUunCs Agonistes. 

God suffers the most grievous sins of particular 
persons to go unpunished in this world, because his 
justice will have another opportunity to meet and 
reckon with them. TiUotsoti. 

You reckon upon losing your friends' kindness, 
when you have sufficiently convinced them, they 
can never hope for any of yours. 

Temple's MiseeUaniet. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, 
returning at equidistant periods, would as well serve 
men to reekon their years by, as the motions of the 
sun. Locke. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fif^y on the out- 
side of the church, though I only told three sides of 
it. Addison. 

A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the geo- 
graphers, particularly by Ptolemy. Arbuthnot. 

Heckoning, or a Ship's Reckoning, in navi- 
gation, is that account whereby at any time it 
may be known where the ship is, and on what 
course or courses she is to steer in order to gain 
her port ; and that account taken from the log- 
boanl is called the dead reckoning. See Navi- 
gation. 

RECLAIM', V. fl. ) Lat. recUtmo. To re- 

Reclaim'er, n.s. S form ; correct ; adjust ; 
bring to a desired standard ; tame : reclaimer is 
a contradicter. 

He spared not the heads of any mischievous prac- 
tices, but shewed sharp judgment on them for en- 
sample sake, that all tne meaner sort, which were 
infected with that evil, might, by terror thereof, be 
redamed and saved. Speruer. 

This errour whosoever is able to reclaim, he shall 
save more in one summer, than Themison destroyed 
in any autumn. Browne. 

Reclaim your wife from strolling up and down 
To all assizes. Dryden*s Juvenal. 

The head -strong horses hurried Octavius, the 
trembling charioteer, along, and were deaf to his 
reclaiming them. Dryden. 

Upon his fist he bore 

An eagle well reclaimed. Id. Knight's Tale. 

Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions^ 
tygers, and bears reelaimed by good usage 1 

L* Estrange. 

Minds she the dangers of the Lycian coast? 
Or is her tow'ring flight reclaimed , 
By seas from Icarus*s downfal named ? 
Vain is the call, and useless the advice. Prior. 

'Tis the intention of providence, in all the vari- 
ous expressions of his goodness, to reclaim man- 
kind, and to engage their obedience. 

Rogers's Sermons. 
Oh tyrant love ! 

Wisdom and wit in vain reclaim^ 

And arts but soften us to feel thy flame. Pope. 



The penil laws id being igilnat puplati hlteheFn 



Recljuuikd, JD ancient English customs, 
mu a lord's pursuing, prosecuting, and recalling 
his Tafnl.nha had ^ne to live lo another place 
without hia petmission. 

KetLiiMiNd is also tised for the demanding 
of a person oi thin|{, to be delivered up to llie 
prince or slate to which it properly belongs; 
when, by any irregular mean), jt a come into 
another's possession. 

ItEcLtiMiNG, in falconry, a laming a hawk, 
&c., and making her Renile and familiar. A 
partridge is said to reclaim, nhen she calls her 
young onea together, upon their scattering loo 
much from her. 

KECLINE', V. a., v. n. & adj. Fr. reeliner ; 
Lai. rar'iivi. To lean back, or sidewije; rest; 
repose ■. in a resting posture. 

They sat rKlwtJ 
On Ibe loft downr bank, damasked with flow'n. 

The mother 
RttliHtH her ilyiog he«d upon hii breaiU Dryim. 

While thus iha rtsled, on her um rtclitwd. 
Tho purling nieinii thai lliiougli tha meadont 

In drowsy macmure lulled Ihe gentle maid. 

RECLOSE', ti. 0. Re and dose. To close 
»gtiB. 

The silver ring she pulled, the door nclmed ; 
The boll, obedient to the silken Cord, 
To ihe iliang alaple'i inmosl dcptli retlored, 
Secured ihe valve*. I'upe'i Odj/tuj/. 

ItECLUDE', V. a. Lai. rtcttufo. To open. 

The ingredienlt absorb the inteiljnal luperH 
rMludi oimilatiiiiit. and mundify the blood. 
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RECLUSE', adj. k ii.i. Fr. rrcliu; LaL re- 
cluna. Retired ; shut up ; a retired person. 

This mmt be the iaference of a mere conleoipla- 
tive : a raduti Uial Convuraei Dnty with bii own me- 
ditation*. DdiBii a/ PUtif. 
It Kenu you have aol lived with an abstioale 
ttclutt fiom ibe ditpules and liansacliont of men. 
Ifmimeiid, 
I all the live-long day 
Coniumc in meditaiioo deep, trclmt, 
FtDin human converse. Phitipi. 
The nympht 
Melitaao. sacred and reeluv to Ccrei. 
Pour Ureams select, and purily of walers. Prior. 

A RecLUSE, among the Roman Catholics, is a 
person shut up in a small cell of a hermitage 
or monastery, and cut olT, not only from all con- 
versation wilh the world, but even with the 
house- Tliis is a kind of voluntary imprison- 
ment, from a moirve either of devolion or 
penance. The word is also spplied lo incon- 
tinent wives, whom their husbands procure to be 
ihui kept in perpetual imprisonment in some 
religious house. Recluses were ancienlly very 
numerous. They look an oath never to stir out 
of their retreat; and, having entered it, the 
bishop set his seal upon the door; and the re- 
cluse had- every thing necessary for the support 
of life conveyed through a window. If he was 
a priest, he was allow^ a small oratory with a 
window, which looked into the church, through 



which he might make his offerings at the mas.', 
heat the singing, and answer those who spoke to 
him ; but this window had curtains before it, su 
that he could not be seen. Ue was iillowed n 
little garden, adjoining to his cell, in which he 
might plaut a few herbs, and breathe a little fresh 
air. If he had disciples, their cells were con- 
tiguous to his, with only a window of communi- 
cation, through which they conveyed necessaries 
to him, and received his instructions. If a re- 
cluse fell sick, his door might be opened for 
persons to come in and assist him, but he him- 

RECOAGULATION, n.i. Re and coagu- 
lation. Second coagulation. 

This iiill. dissolved in a convenient quantity of 
water, docs upon ils rioJojuinlion dispose of the 
aqueous particles among its own saline anei, and 
thool into crystals. Biq/lt. 

RECOGNIZE, H.fl. -J Ul. fCfognoKO. To 
REcoo'iiisjtNce,n. I. /acknowledge; recover 
Hecdonisee', >or avow knowledge; 

Recocmisoh', (review; recognisance 

Recooni'tton, J is, acknowledgment; 

badge; 3 legal bond described below: the re- 
cognisee is he in whose favor it is drawn ; the 
recognitor, he who gives it: recognition is, ac- 
knowledgment ; review. 

AppBTBQl it u, that all meu are either christian* 
or not 1 if by eilernal profesiioa they be chtisiians. 
then are they of the visible chunh of Christ, and 
christians by external prolessioa they are all whose 
mark of rfcugnitoim hath in it those thing* men- 
tioned, yet although they bo impiou* iJolaieis and 
wicked nereliekt. Hiiolirr. 

She did gratify hi* amorou* works 
Witb that rtfegiiiianci and pledee of love, 
Which 1 firel gave her ; an handkeichief. 

SI\aliipraTt. 
The English should not marry with any Irish, un- 
less bound by rMnjniwncs with sureties, lo continue 
loyal, Uavia. 

The Israslites in Moses' days wero redeemed out 
of Kgypt ; in memory and itfngiirion whereof Ibey 
were cammaaded lo observe Ihe weekly sabbath. 

He brought SevenI of them, even imder their own 
hand*, to fKOf;niK their leoH of their undue proce- 
dure used by them unto hun. t'M. 
The liritish tannon fomiidlihly roar*, 

While starting from his oozy bed, 

Ihe auerted ocoaa rears his reverend head. 

To view and Tengmza his ancient lord. Dr^^en- 

Every species of fancy bath three mode*: rteng- I 
niiiun of a thing, as present ; Diemoiy of it, as pail; 
light of it, as la come. C-rnp. 

n at a greater. Smith. 

Recognition is a term used in the English 
law books for the first chapter of Ihe statute I 
Jac. I., by which the parliament acknowledged 
that, after the death of queen Elizabeth, the 
crown bad rightfully descended to king James. 

Recognizance, in law, is an obligation of 
record, which a man enters into before some 
court of record or magistrate duly authorised, 
with condition to do some particular act ; as to 
apnear at the asslies, to beep the peace, to pay 
a debt, or the like. Tl is in most respects like 
another bond; the diflerence being chiefly this, 
thai the bond is Ihe creation of a fresh debt or 
obligation de novo, the recognizance is an ac- 
knowledgment of a former debt upon record ; 
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the form whereof is, * that A B doth acknow- 
ledge to owe to our lord the king, to the plaintiff, 
or to C D, or the like, the sum of £lO,' with 
condition to be void on performance of the 
thing stipulated; in which case, the king, the 
plaintiff, C D, &c., is called the cognizee, is cui 
cognoscitur ; as he that enters into the recogni- 
zance is called the cognizor, is cui cognoscit. 
This being certified to, or taken by, the officer of 
some court, b witnessed only by the record of 
that court, ^d not by the party's seal ; so that it 
is not in strict propriety a deed, though the 
effects of it are greater than a common obliga- 
tion ; being allowed a priority in point of pay- 
ment, and binding the lands of the cognizor 
from the time of enrolment on record. 

RECOIL', V. n. & n. s. Fr. rentier. To rush 
or fall back ; fail ; shrink : a falling back. 

Ye both forewearied be ; therefore a while 
I read you rest, and to your bowers recoil. Spetiter, 
The very thought of my revenges that way 

Recoil upon me ; in himself too mighty. 

Shaktpeare, 

Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils. 
Like guns o'ercharged, breaks, misses, or recoils. 

Denham. 
Revenge, at first though sweet, 

Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils, Milton. 
My hand's so soft, his heart so hard, 

The blow recoils, and hurts me while I strike. 

Dryden. 

Recoil, in gunnery, is the retrograde motion 
made by any piece of fire arms on being dis- 
charged. Cannon are always subject to a recoil, 
according to the sizes and the charge they con- 
tain, &c. Guns, whose vents are a little forward 
in the chase, recoil most To lessen the recoil 
of a gun, the platforms are generally made 
sloping towards the embrasures of the battery. 
See Projectiles. The following is 

A Table of the recoil of field guns on travelling 
carriages, on elm planks. 



Recoil of land service 
beds. 



iron iiiortarSy on iron 



13-inch with a charge of 6 lbs. 
10-inch 3 lbs. 

2-inch 1 lb. 9 oz. 



Ft. In. 
4 2i 

2 lO 

3 lO 







I Shot 


2 Shot 


Case 




y^i 


atl°30' 


atl°30' 


Shot at 


Nature. 


Charge. 


Eleva- 


Eleva- 


3045'E- 






tion. 


tion. 


levation 




lbs. oz. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


12 Pr. Med. 


4 


12 


25 


8i 


6 Pr. Heavy 


2 


7 


11 


n 


6 Pr. Light 


1 8 


12 


21 


10 


3 Prs. Heavy 


1 


3 


5 


3i 



The recoil of sea-service iron-guns, on ship- 
carriages, upon a horizontal platform, is as fol- 
lows : — 



Charge of Powder 
and Shot. 



I of Powder ^ 
and 1 Shot S 

I of Powder ) 
and 2 Shot ] 

\ of Powder f 
and 2 Shot S 



Ele- 
va- 
tion. 

Deg. 


32 
pound- 
ers. 


24 
pound- 
ers. 


18 

pound- 
ers. 


Ft. In. 


Ft. In. 


Ft. In. 


2 


11 


11 


10 6 


4 


19 6 


18 6 


18 


7 

1 


11 6 


12 


12 



RECOIN,' t?. a. > Re and coin. To coin 

Recoim'age, n. $. S over again : the act of coin- 
ing anew. 

The mint gained upon the late statute, by the re- 
ootiui^e of groats and half- groats, now twelvepences 
and sixpences. Baeou. 

Among the Romans, to preserve great events upon 
their coins, when any particular piece of money grew 
very scarce, it was often recoiruk by a succeeding 
empcior. Addison. 

RECOLLECT, v. a. ) Uii. recollectut. To 
Recollec'tion, U.S. S remember; recover to 
memory or reason ; gather again ; the noun sub- 
stantive corresponding. 

It did relieve my passion much ; 

More than light airs and recollected terms 

Of these most brisk and giddy paced times. 

Shakspettre, 

Let us take care that we sleep not without such a 
recollection of the actions of the day as mav represent 
any thing that is remarkable, as matter of sorrow or 
thanksgiving. Taylor. 

Finding Uie reeoUection of his thoughts disturb his 
sleep, he remitted the particular care of the compo- 
sition. Fell. 
The Tynan queen 

Admired his fortunes, more admired the man ; 

Then recollected stood. Drqden^s JEneis. 

Recollection is when an idea is sougnt after by the 
mind, and with pain and endeavour found, and 
brought again in view. Locke. 

Recollect every day the things seen, heard, or read, 
which made any addition to your understanding. 

Watts's Logiek. 

RECOM'FORT, v. a. Re and comfort To 
comfort or console again. 

What place is there left, we may hope our woes 
to recomfort ? Sidney. 

Ne'er through an arch so hurried the blown tides. 
As the reeomforted through the gates. Shahpeare, 
As one from sad dismay 

Reeomforted, and after thoughts disturbed. 

Submitting to what seemed remediless. Milton. 

RECOMMEND', v. a. ^ Yt. recommcnder, 
Recommekd'able, a(//. f Re and commend. 
Recommenda'tion, n. «.S To praise earnestly ; 
Recommen^'atory, adj. i make acceptable : 
Recommend'er, ri.s. J recommendable is, 

worthy of praise; the act or mode of praising; 

that 'which secures preference ; qualification : 

recommendator}', that which commends : re- 

commender, he who commends. 

They had been recommended to the grace of God. 

Acts xiv. 

Mscenas recommended Virgil and Horace to Au- 
gustus, whose praises helped to make him popular 
while alive, and after his death have made him pre- 
cious to posterity. Dryden. 

Poplicola's doors were opened on the outside, to 
save the people even the common civility of asking 
entrance ; wnere misfortune was a powerful recom- 
mewlation ; and where want itself was a powerful 
mediator. Id. 

A decent boldness ever meets with friends. 

Succeeds, and even a stranger rvcommetids. Pojte. 




Veru* rn»mninulutn>y they liave commBaded nie 

10 p«B< btfow ruy book. Svi/i. 

RECOMMIT, u,o. Re and commit. To 

When they h«d bsilwl thfi iwbIvo bishops, who 
wcTs in the Toner, the bouse of commons eiposlo- 
Uied with them. Uid cauied them to be rramtmileil. 



RECOMPACT, B.a. Re and compaol. To 

Anil rtnuRpoct ray tcattemd bcxiy. Daniu. 

RECOMPENSE, v.«. k n.i. Fr. recom- 

pemer ; Idt re and couipnuD. To repay ; re- 

ijuite; cotnpensate; redeem: an a noun-sub- 

(■o^itive, reward ; compensation; equivalent. 

If tbe man have no k.iaiinin to rfronprnm ilie 
Irespats unto. Let it be ncomptmed unlo llie Lord. 
.VumActi v. 8. 
Hear from heaveo, and tequila the niclied, b; re- 
tomptniine hii way upon his dwd head. 3 Chreu. 
RtamptHK lo no man e«il for evil. Rem. xiL IT. 
Thou'rt so fai before. 
That iwifiestwing of naimfemt is slow 
To oieilake thee. SuilupeaTt. 

Wiie taea thought the vut idvantBge frum their 
learnitig nnd iotegnly an ample nconpnue for any 
iorotivenience from their paision. Ctarmdm. 

He is long ripening, but then his maturity, atid 
the cotnpteinetit thereof. retompinKlli the slowneu of 

Voiu motbsr'i wrongs a ncnnipntt shall meet, 
I lay my sceptre at her daughter's feet. Vrjidta, 

RECOMPILE'MENT, h. i. Re and'com- 
pilement. New compilement. 

Allhongh 1 had a purpose to make ■ particular 
difieit 01 ntamfilimtnt of the laws, 1 laid il aside, 

lie 






JarTCs concealed &re half rteiMcHad ; which if ge- 
nerally known, 'lis a doable la^ to stop the breach 
11 home, and men's nioulhs abroad. FiUlir. 

Many wise meo who knew the treasurer's talent in 
removing prejudice, and reconcUine hinuelf to waver- 
ing ailecliaas, believed the loss oi the duke was uu- 
seasonable. CUriadm. 

Let him live before thee rtcoMilal. Millim, 

Creature so lair 1 hit rtcvnciltrntiil seeUngi 
Whom she had displeased. Id. faradiu Lai. 

Ho nol only attuned hit purpose of uniting dis- 
tant pirlies unto each other, bul, coninuy lu the 
uiual fate of rtamcilen, gained ihem to hinuelf. 



FiU. 



Worldly aOaira and lecreslions may hiader u 
tendance upon the worship of Uod, and ate n 
ceneiliabU with totemn assemblies. A'l 

Submit to Cesar, 
And jrcmcili thy mighty soul to life. Adi 

The diSerent account! of the nambera of shi 
rtcoucOtaHe, by supposing thai some ipobe 
men of war only, and others added th- 






RECOMPOSE' 

REcoupost'Tios,n. i. i and compose. To 
seKle, (juiel ; or adjust anew ; tfae noun-eub- 
sianiive corresponding. 

£lijshwai to innsported, thai he Could notteceite 

answer from God, till by nwHck he wis rwonpoKd. 

7'uyJw. 

We produced ' ' 
siray or ncimpu 
'* -■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■' " Bnutt'. 



proacbing the edges 
RECONCILE, 

KtrOMCILK'lBLE, odj. 



lovely purple, which we can dc- 
at pleasure, by severing or reap. 
a of the two irises. Boiflt. 



Fr. reeoncUer ; 

1.1 To ,»»,. „ 
fkindness or fa- 
i vor; restore to 
J consistency ; 

ive and first noun 
ilement i 



Rcconcile'ablenesi, n 

Reconcile'hcnt, 

Reconci'leii, 

ReCOKCrLIA'TION. 

make consistent: the idji 
£ub«uuitive corresponding 
newal of kiadness or favor ; agreement ; and sy- 
nonymous with reconciliation ; a reconciler, be 
vrho eflects reconciliation; a peace-maker. 

Sn ihou (halt do for every one thatertetli and i 
simple, s« shall ye ttemieili the bouse. Evkitl. 

lie might be a merciful and faithful high priest I 
make napneiliaiimi (oi sin. Httrtui ii. 17. 

Injiiiy went beyond all degree of namcStrnttil. 

Bidiui/. 

This noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from ray soul 

Wiped the black icranles, rtermofcii my thoughts 

To thy good liBth and honour. Stinhptart: 

What we did was against the dictates of our aw 
conscience ; and conseinnnlly never luakes ihnl a< 



hare beea as light as 

strength. Chejfae. 

On one side great reserve, and very great resent- 
ment on the other, have inflamed animosities, so as 
to make all rteoneUtmetii impraclicable. Ski/I. 

CoDlending minds to reeauciU. Id- 

RECONDENSE', v. a. He and condense. 
To condense anew. 

In ihe heads o( stills and necks of eolipitcs. such 
vapours quickly are by a very little cold rtemtdeiueJ 
no water. &yh. 

KEC'ONDITE, n^. Lat. rfconififui. Secret; 
profound ; abslruse. 

A disagreement between thought and eipresiion 
seldom happens, but among men of more Ttcomhit 
sludies and deep luarniag. FtUcn. 

RECONDUCT, V. a. Fr. retonduil ; Lai. 
recondiMtut. Re and conduct. To conduct 

Waadeiest thou within this lucid orb. 
And strayed from those fair 6elds of light abov*. 
Amidst this new cteation want'st a guide. 
To TUonducl thy steps 1 

Drydtn't StaU aj Immtm. 

RECONJOIN', u. a. Re and conjoin. To 

Some liquors, although colorless themselves, wlien 
elevated into eihaUtioiu, eibibit a conspicuous 
colour, which they lose again whan rwoiijoiiinJ inloa 
liquor. Sm/lf. 

To RECONNOITRE [Fr,] in military affairs, 
implies to view and examine ibe slate of things, 
in order to make a report ihereof, Partiei 
ordered 10 reeonnoiire are lo observe the counlry 
and the enemy : to remark the routes, conveni- 
ences, and inconveniences of the first; the posi- 
tion, march, or forces of the second. In eitlier 
case ihey should have an expert geo^pher, 
capable of taking plans readily ; he should be 
ihe best mounted of the whole, in case the 
enemy happen lo scalier the escort, that he miiy 
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RECON'QUER, v. a, Yt. reeonquair. He 
and conquer. To conquer again. 

Chatteiton undertook to reeonqtur Ogier. Davies, 

RECONVENE', t;. a.. Re and convene. To 
assemble anew. 

A worse accident fell oat about tbe time of the 
two houses reconvening, which made a wonderful im- 
pression. Clarendon, 

RECON'SECRATE, v. a. Re and consecrate. 
To consecrate anew. 

If a church should be consumed by fire, it shall, in 
such a case, be recanteented, Ayliffe'i Parergon, 

RECONVEY', V. n. Re and convey. To 
convey again. 

As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 
Thence reconvejfi, there to be lost again. Denham. 
RECORD', V. a, & n. s. ) Fr. recorder ; Lat. 
Record'er, n. s. ) recordor. To regis- 

ter ; celebrate ; recite : a register ; authentic me- 
morial ; remembrance : a recorder is be whose 
business it is to keep records; the rolls of a city, 
&c. ; also a kind of^flute. 

I call heaven and earth to record this day against 
you, that I have set before you life and death. 

Deut. XXX. 20. 
Those things that are recorded of him, and his im- 
piety, are written in the chronicles. 1 Esdras i. 

l1ie shepherds went among them, and sung an 
eclogue, while the other shefmerds, pulling out re- 
torderi, which possest the place of pipes, accorded 
their music to tne others voice. Sidney, 

He shall record a giA 
Here in the court of all he dies possessed. 
Unto his son Lorenzo. Shakspeare. 

Is it upon record ? or else reported 
Successively, from age to age ? Id. 

I never shall have length of life enough. 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. 
That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven 
For recordation to my noble husband. Jd, 

I asked, what meant this wilful silence t 
His answer was, the people were not used 
To be spoke to except by the recorder. Id. 

1 but vour recorder am in this. 
Or mouth and speaker of the universe, 

A ministerial notary ; for 'tis 
Not I, but you and fame that make the verse. 

Donne, 
They longed to see the day, to hear the lark 
Hecord her hymns, and chaunt her carols blest. 

Fairfax. 
So even and morn recorded the third day. MUton. 

An ark, and in the ark a testimony, 
The records of his covenant. Id, 

, Of such a goddess no time leaves record. 
Who burned the temple where she was adored. 

Dryden. 
If he affirms such a monarchy continued to the 
flood, I would know what recordt he has it from. 

Locke, 
Thy elder look, great Janus ! cast 
Into the long records of ages past ; 
Review the years in fairest action drest. Prior, 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, five 
or six persons are soliciting to succeed him. Swift. 

Record, Trial by, is where a matter of 
record is pleaded in any action, as a fine, a 
judgment, or the like; and the opposite party 
pleads, nul tiel record, that there is no such 
matter of record existing. Upon this, issue is 
tendered and joined in the following form, * and 
this he prays may be enquired of by the record ; 
and the other does the like ;* and hereupon the 



purty pleading the record has a day given him to 
Lring It in, and proclamation is made in court 
for him to * bring forth the record by him in 
pleading alleged, or else he shall be condemned ;' 
and, on his failure, his antagonist shall have 
judgment to recover. The trial, therefore, of 
this issue is merely by the record ; for, as Sir 
Edward Coke observes, a record or enrolment is 
a monument of so high a nature, and importeth 
in itself such absolute verity, that if it be pleaded 
that there is no such record, it shall not receive 
any trial by witness, jury, or otherwise, but 
only by itself. Thus titles of nobility, as 
whether earl or not earl, baron or not baron, 
shall be tried by the king^s writ or patent only, 
which is matter of record. Also, in case of 
an alien, whether alien, friend, or enemy, he 
shall be tried by the league or treaty between 
his sovereign and ours ; for every league or 
treaty is of record. And also, whether a manor 
be held in ancient demesne or not, shall be tried 
by the record of doomsday in the king's exche- 
quer. 

J%e Recorder is a person whom the mayor 
and other magistrates of a city or corporation 
associate with themselves, for tiieir direction in 
matters of justice and proceedings in law ; on 
which account this person is generally a coun- 
sellor well skilled in the law. No recorder of 
London is mentioned before 1304. He is the 
first officer in order of precedence that is paid a 
salary, which originally was no more than £lO 
Sterling per annum, with some perquisites ; but 
it has from time to time been augmented to 
upwards of £1000 per annum. This office has 
sometimes been executed by a deputy. 

RECORDE (Robert), M.D.,an English phy- 
sician and antiquarian of the sixteenth century. 
He was educated at Cambridge, where he took 
his degrees, and was the first Englishman who 
wrote on Algebra. He was also well versed in 
the Saxon language, and collected many his^ 
torical and other ancient MSS. His learning, 
however, unfortunately did not prevent his being 
imprisoned in the King's Bench prison for debt, 
where he died in 1558. 

RECOUCH', v.fl. Re and couch. To lie 
down again. 

Thou mak'est the night to overvail the day ; 
Then lions' whelps lie roaring for their prey, 
And at thy powerful hand demand their food ; 
Who when at mom they all recouch again. 
Then toiling man till eve pursues his pain. Wot ton. 

RECOVER, V. a. icv.n.^ Fr. recouvrir ; 
Recov'erable, <u/;. > Lai. recupero. To 

Recov'ery, n. 5. / restore ; repair ; 

renew ; regain ; release : grow healthy or free 
from disease or evil : recoverable is, possible to 
be regained : recovery, restoration ; act or power 
of regaining: in law, act of cutting off an entail. 

Would my lord were with the prophet ; for he 
would recover him of his leprosy. 2 Kings v. 3. 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the 
gospel to the poor, and recovering of sight to the 
blind. Luke iv. 18. 

That they may recover themselves out of the snare 
of the devil, who are taken captive by him. 

2 Timoth^ ii. 26. 

These Italians, in despight of what could be done, 
recovered Tiliaventum. KnoUe». 



What ihoutd move me to underUke the rrcmnrv of 
Lhii, being nol igoarant of ibe impouiblliTy ! id. 

Ttiaipirilof wantoancffi ii luremrtdoUtDf him ; 
\f tha doil hate him nol in (m liinpJv.wilh lino lud 



Adim, by ihiB from ihe cold ludden damp 
fttt-iHring, hit icallBrtd ipiciu relucned. MilUm. 

The cloudi dltpulled, the iky iHumed her iighl. 
And niture ilooJ m .'!■■•■ .» . 



sky ,«ume 
>( her Ciigh 



IltcovKNT, orCoHMON KecoveMr, In Eng- 
lish law. CommoD recoveries wete invealed bjr 
lite eccleiiuiics to elude the statutes of mort- 
tnun ; Hnd aftetwarda encouraged by the fiaease 
or the court! of law, in order to put an eml to 
all fettered inheritances, and bar not only estalea- 
lail, but ttliio all tetnainders and reversions ex- 
peciani ihereon. A common recovery is asuitor 
Action, eilheractual or fictitious; and in it the 
lands are recovered against Ihe Icnanl of Ihe 
freehold ; which recovery, being a supposed ab- 
judication of the ri^t, binds all persons, and 
vest! a free and absolute fee-simple in ilie re- 
coverer. There must be ihree persona at least to 
make a comiDon recovery, a recoverer, a reco- 
veree, and a vouchee. The recuverer is the 
plainiiff or demandant, that l>rinf;s tha nril of 
enlry. The recoveree is the defcndani or tenant 
of Ihe land, against whom the writ is brou)i;hl. 
I'he vouchee ia he whom the defendant or tenant 
voucheth or calls lo nananty of the land in de- 
mand, either lo defend the riaht, or to yield him 
other lands in value, according lo a supposed 
a^aement. And, this being by consent ana per- 
mission of Ihe parties, it is therefore said that a 
recovery is suffered. 

The operation of tWi% legal fiction not being 
t;eneratly well understood, judge Dlackstone has 
endeavoured to explain it in del^l. 

'L«u»,' 
David Ed' 

ileiirous to suffer a common recovery, in order 
to bat all eniaib, remainders, and reversions, 
and lo convey the same in fee-simple to Francis 
• ■olding. To effect this, Golding is to bring an 
ariion against him for the lands ; and he acc^ird- 
ingly sues out a writ, called a prscipe quod 
reddat, because those were its initials or most 
operative words, when the law proceedings were 
in Latin. In this wiit the demandant, Golding, 
alleges that the defendant, Edwards (here called 
the tenant), has no le:^ lille lo the land ; but 
that he came into possession of il after one Hugh 
Hunt had turned the demandant out of it. 
The subaenueol proceedings are made up into a 
Vol. XVII I 
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record or recovery roll, in which tlw writ and 
complaint of the demandant »re first recited; 
whereupon Ihe tenant appeon, and calls upon 
one Jacob Moreland, who is supposed, at the 
original purcliase, to have warranted the title to 
tlie tenant ; and thereupon he prays that the 
said Jacob Moreland may be called m to defend 
the title, which he su wainuited. This ii called 
the voucher, vocalio, or calling of Jacob lUure- 
land to warranty; and Moreland is called the 
vouchee. L'pon this, Jacob Moreland, ihe 
vouchee, appears, is impleaded, and defends Ihe 
title. Whereupon Golding, ihe demandant, 
desires leave of the court lo imparl, or confer 
with Ihe vouchee in private ; which is (as usual) 
allowed him. And soon afterwards the de- 
mandant, Golding, returns to court, bui More- 
land the vouchee disappears, or makes Ihe de- 
fault. Whereupoo judgment is given for the 
demandant, Golding, now called the recoverer, 
10 recover Ihe lauds in question against the te- 
nant, Edwards, who is now the recoveiee ; and 
Edwaids has judgment to recovcrof Jacob More- 
land lands of equal value, in recompense for the 
lands so warcaoted by him, imd now lost by Ins 
defeull ; wliicb is agreeable to Ihe docinne of 
warranty. This is called the recompense, or re- 
covery in value. But Jacob Moreland having no 
lands of his own, being usually the ctyer of the 
court (who, from being freauenlly thus vouched, 
is called the commoti vouchee) it is plain that 
Kdwatds has only a nominal recompense fur the 
lands so recovered against him by Golding ; 
which lands are now absolutely vested in the 
said recoverer by judgment of law, and seisin 
iliereof ia delivered by the sheriff of ihe couniy, 
So Ihal this collusive recovery operates rnerely 
in the nature of a conveyance in fee-simple, 
from Edwards the tenant in tail, to Golding lite 
|)Urchascr.' 

ItECUUNT, V. a. ) Fr. reconUr. To relate 

Kecount'iie.nt. i in deUil ; tell diaiinclly : 
reiulion ; recitol. 

Uid him mmiHi th* fore- recited practical. 

Shitifwin. 

When from tlie GttI to last, belwiit u* too, 
Team our ncounlmcfiii had moil finely bathed \ 
Ai how i came inut tbal detart place. Iil. 

riato in Tinwo ptoduccs an l^pliau pricu, who 
rwunifif to Solon out of Iht holy hooks 01 l^gypi ih* 
tloryof the flood univeinl, which bappenod long b«- 
furc the Grecian inundation. /tulii^-A. 

The talk of worldly aflain hindeielh much, al- 
though nrouilni with a fall inlealioD : ne ipeak 
wdlinijly, but seldom return to silence. Tialtr. 

Say fiom these glanoui leedt what harvest nowi, 
KKmni our bkuings, and compote our woe. 

llECOURSF,',n.<. ) Fr. rccoia-i; Ut. ri- 
REcouBSE'ttii, ud;. imriui. FrequenI pas- 
sage; return; renewed attack or applicalion; 
hence the common sense of application fur help 
or pratectiuD ; access : recourseftil is, moving 
alternately. 

The doan be lockl. 
Ihal DO man hath rrcnvru lo her hy night. 



died Ihit eieal pett. in a time uf gnat r>. 
nLohim and depeudancc upon liiiii. the houtc 
u full or»rvants and smluis. Hoii,^. 
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Preventive physic, by purging noxious humours 
and the causes of diseases, preventeth sickness in the 
healthy, or the recourse thereof in the valetudinary. 

Rrowne^s Vulgitr Errmirs. 

The council of Trent commends the making recourse^ 
not only to the prayers of the saints, but to their aid 
and assistance. StiUinsifieet, 

All other means have failed to wound her heart, 
Our last recoune is therefore to our art. . Dryden. 

RECREANT, a4;. F^!re(Tea7l^ Cowardly ; 
meanspirited ; subdued ; fallen ; apostate. 

Let be that lady debonaire, 
Thou recreant knight, and soon thyself prepare 
To battle. Spetuer, 

Dost 
Thou wear a lion's hide? doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf's skin on those recreant limbs. 

ShaJupeare. 
W ho for so many benefits received 
Turned recreant to God, ingrate and false, 
And so of all true good himself despoiled. 

3filt(m, 
The knight, whom fate and happy chance shall 
grace 
From out the bars to force his opposite, 
Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain. 
The prize of valour and of love shall gain. Dryden, 

RECREATE, v. n."j Fr. recreer ; Lat. re- 

Recrea'tion, n. s. >creo. To refresh ; re- 

Recre'ative, arf;. jvive; relieve after or 
avert weariness ; delight : the noun-substantive 
and adjective corresponding. 

The chief recreation she could find in her anguish 
was sometime to visit that place, where first she was 
so happy as to see the cause of her unhap. Sidney, 

^" I'll visit *^ 

The chapel where they lie. and tears shed there, 
Shall be my recreation, Shakipeare, Winter't Tale, 

Let the musick be recreative, and with some 
strange changes. Bacon, 

Take a walk to refresh yourself with the open air, 
which inspired fresh doth exceedingly recreate the 
lungs, heart, and vital spirits. Harvey. 

Let not your recreations be lavish spenders of your 
time ; but choose such as are healthful, recreative, 
and apt to refresh you ; but at no hand dwell upon 
them. Taylor. 

He walked abroad, which he did not so much to 
recreate himself, as to obey the prescripts of his phy- 
sician. Fell, 

These ripe fruits recreate the nostrils with their aro- 
matick scent. More's Divine Dialoguee. 

The access these trifles gain to the closets of ladies 
seem to promise such easy and recreative experiments, 
which require but little tiihe or charge. Boyle. 

You may have the recreation of surprising those 
with admiration who shall hear the deaf person 
pronounce whatsoever they shall desire, without your 
seeming to guide him. HolderU Elements of Speech, 

Nor is that man less deceived, that thinks to 
maintain a constant tenure of pleasure, by a conti- 
nual pursuit of sports and recreations : for all these 
things, as they refresh a man when weary, so they 
weary him when refreshed. South. 

Recreation Island, a fertile island in the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, discovered in the year 
1722 by Roggewin. It is twelve leagues in cir- 
cuit, and some of the ship's company obtained a 
quantity of antiscorbutic herbs here, but ventur- 
ing into the country, were assaulted by the na- 
tives, who stoned some of them to death, and 
wounded almost all. Many of the islanders 
were killed in return by their fire-arms. Tlie 



soil is elevated, and produces sugar-canes, cocoa 
nut^, pomegrahates, Indian figs, &c. The in- 
habitants are well-made, robust, and full of viva- 
city ; their bodies were painted. 

RECREMENT, n. s. I Lat. rccrementum, 
Recremem'tal, adj. S Dross ; spume ; su- 
perfluity: drossy. 

The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient 
body of a yielding nature, to receive the superfluous 
serosities and other recrements of the blood. Boyle. 

RECRIMINATE, v. n.& v. a. t Fr. recrimi- 
Recrimina'tion, n. s. S ner ; Lat. re 

and criminor. To return one accusation with 
another ; the accusation made in return. 

It is not my business to recrimifiate, hoping sufli- 
ciently to clear myself in this matter. SliUingfieet. 
How shall such hypocrites reform the state. 

On whom the brothers can recriminate? Dryden. 

Did not Joseph lie under black infamy ? he scora- 
ed so much as to clear himself, or to recriminate the 
strumpet. South, 

Public defamation vrill seem disobliging enough 
to provoke a return, which again begets a rejoinder, 
and so the quarrel is carried on with mutual recrimi- 
nations. Government of the Tongue. 

RECRUIT, V. c, V. n., & n. s. Fr. recruter. 
To repair ; waste ; supply an army ; with new 
men ; raise new soldiers ; supply of any thing 
wasted. Pope has used it improperly for a sub- 
stitute of something wanting; anew soldier. 

He trusted the earl of Holland with the command 
of that army, with which he was to be recruited and 
assisted. Clarendm, 

Increase thy care to save the sinking kind. 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 
And seek fresh forage to sustain their lives. 

Dryden, 
The pow'rs of Troy 
With fresh recruits their youthful chief sustain : 
Not their's a raw and unexperienced train, 
But a firm body of embattet'd men. Id, 

The French have only Switzerland besides theii 
own country to recruit in ; and we know the difficul- 
ties they meet with in getting thence a single regi- 
ment. Addison, 

He was longer in recruiting his flesh than was 
usual ; but by a piilk diet he recovered it. 

Wisewum. 
Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their 
colour ; 
As flowers by sprinkling revive with fresh odour. 

GramiciUe, 

RECTAN'GLE, n. t. Fr. rectangle ; Lat. 
ectangulus. A figure which has one angle or 
more of ninety degrees : the adjective and ad- 
verb corresponding. 

Bricks moulded in their ordinary rectangular form, 
if they shall be laid one by another in a level row- 
between any supporters sustaining the two ends, then 
all the pieces will necessarily sink. Womm. 

If all Athens should decree, that in rectangle tri- 
angle the square, which is made of the side that sub- 
tendeth the right angle, is equal to the squares which 
are m^de of the sides containing therigtil angle, geo- 
metricians would not receive satisfaction without de- 
monstration. Broume^s Vulgar Emmn. 

The mathoniat ician considers the truth and pro- 
perties belon^ng to a rectangle, only as it is in idea 
in his own mind. 
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KECTlFY.u.o. J Ft- rtctifirr ;Lii.rfc'-s 
HF.c'iiruliLE, adv. >aiid faciu.To make right ; 
!{F^TiFic*'Tioii. ) reform ; improve by re- 
peated dislillation: lectiGable is. capable of be- 
iii({ recli6ed; rectification, is reclifyine; repeat- 
ed dislillation. See below. 

«'!/■»" "ley may. 



VVhaliiunseltled in ihs king. SkaStiptarn. 

Atlhofim nclijiaiiionol tomespiritQf »lt in a 
retu'l, > single pound afforded no \e» thui aii ouncet 
orpliltgm. Bot/lc. 

Tbe aatunl hrot of the parU lieing ioiuAicieat 
fur u pertecl and ihorongh digestion, the crron of one 
concoction ire not rtfli/iahlt by aaothei. BnuiHe. 

1'he lubtiance of this theoiy I miUDly depend on, 
being willing to luppoie Ihu miay paniculirities 
may be rectijttd upon further thoughls. Burnet. 

If tboH men of pgrts, who have been employed in 
viliatiDE the age, had eodeavoated to rielifii and 
amend it, Ihey needed not hare iBcriGced their good 
acnte to their fame. ' "' 



them. Alterburg. 

Rectification is in fact a second distillationt 
in which substances are purified by their more 
volatile paria being raised by heat carefully 
managed. Sometimes Indeed ihe rectifier has 
recourse to a third and even afotirth distillation, 
when he withes blii spirits or goods, as Ibey are 
leclinically called, to be very clean and pure. 

Ttie objects of diiiilluion, considered as a 
trade, are chiefly spirituous litjuors ; and the 
distillation of compound spirits and simple 
water, or those waters that are impregnated with 
the essential oil of plants, is commonly called 
rectification. 

Mall ipiril, and indeed spirits from other sub- 
slaticeB, must be brooght into (he stale of alcohol, 
before it is adapted to internal uses, nller which 
it is said to be more fit for all the various inter- 
nal useslhan even French braadVi it being by 
this purificalioa a more uniform, hungry, lasle- 
less spirit, than any other spirils which are fre- 
quenlly esteemed much better. A nuarler of 
mail, according to its goodness and llie season 
of llie year, will afford from eight Id fourleen 
gallons of alcohol. The matt distiller always 
gives bis spirit a single rectification per se to 
punfy it a bttle, and in this slate, though cer- 
tainly not al all adapted to iniemal uses, it is 
frequently and ut once distilled into giu or other 
ordinary compound liquors for the 



□ low wines, and iben at once into full proof 
spirit, from which they manufacture their cele- 
brated Hollands' geneva, which they export lo 
foreign countries. Malt ipirit, in its unreclified 
state, is usually found 10 have the common 
bubble proof, which makes it a marketable com- 
modity, and which is obtained by mixing with it 
a certain portion of the cross oil of the malt; 
this indeed gives the rectifier much trouble if he 
require a very fine and pure spirit, but in gei-e- 



ral he does not loncern liimself aboul this, but 
mixes it still stronger by alkaline sails, and dis' 
guises its taste by the addition of flavoring in- 
gredients. The spirit loses in these processea 
file vinous character which it had when it came 
out of the handi of the malt distiller, and is ia 
all respects inferior, except in the disguise of ft 
mixed flavor. The alkaline salts used by the 
rectifier, destroying the natural rinosity of the 
spirit, it is necessary to add an exinuieous acid 
to give it a new one, and this it frequently what 
is denominated ' in the shops ' spiritus nitri dul- 
cis,' and the common meinod of applying it ii 
the mixing it to the taste with rectified spirit; 
and it is said lo be this that gives the English 
malt spirit a flavor something like bfimdy, nbicb 
flavor is, however, very apt to fly off, and aH' 
curdinety experienced manufacturers recommend 
the addition of a proper quanlily of Glauber') 
strong spirit of nitre, lo the spirit in the stilL 
By Ihis means the liquor comes over impreg- 
nated wilh il, the acid'is more intimately mixed, 
and the flavor is reoined, The anion of tin 
alkali is thus explained : — There is a greater 
allraction or aflinity between the alkaline salt 
and the water than between the water and the 
spirit, of course the sail combines with ths 
water contained in the spirit, and sinks with it 
to the bottom. 

With the spirit-gauge of Messrs. Bone anj 
Poujet, the different degrees of spirituosity an 
veiy easily ascertained by means of silvir 
weights of various slies; the heaviest is in^ 
scribed with the words Hollands' proof, and Iha 
lightest three-sevenths. The otlier weights servfl 
to mark the intermediate degrees between ihesa 
two terms. Thus, if you screw to the end ot 
the beam of the spirit gauge the weight denoting 
Hoi land s'-proof, and plunge it into three-fiflh^ 
the instrument >vill descend in the liquid belovr 
Ihe degree marked on the scale Holtands'-proo& 
hut it returns lo that point on ihe addilion ij 
Iwo-finhs of water, so that three-fifths spirit ia 
thus transformed into llollands'-proof spirit. I4, 1 
on the contrary, you screw on llie three-filUn. I 
weight, and plunge the spirit gauge into llol-^ I 
lands'-ptoof, it will rise in the liquor above 
latter mark, and It may be easily carried down 1 
10 thai degree by the addilion of alcohol ot, I 
spirit of wine, when spirits are distilled for 1 
the purpose of exiracling alcohol, or spirit o( I 
nine, the balneum marim is generally employedal 
The heat is then more gentle and more equ^ ■ 
and the produce of the dislillation of superiotj^ I 

Alcohol, or spirit of wine diluted, is used u J 
a beverage. It is the dissolvent of resins, ai^L ■ 
constitutes the basis of drying varnishes. Spirit ■ 
of wine serves as a vehicle for the aromatic prior, 1 
ciple of plants, and Is then called spirit of^thtt 
or that plant. The apothecary likewise employs 
spirit of wine lo dissolve resinous medicines. 
These dissolutions are denominated tinctures. 
It forms the base of almost all the different sorts 
of beverage called liquors. It is sweetened with 
sugar, or rendered aromatic with all kinds of 
substances of an agreeable taste or smell. Spirit 
of wine preserves vegetable and animal sub- 
glances from fprnH'nlalioii or putrefaction, 'I'o 
2 E a 
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this end it is used for preserving fruits, vegeta- mixed with the essential oil of wine, may be let 
bles, and almost all the objects and preparations down to a proper standard with fair water ; and 
relating to the natural history of animals. All the softness may, in a great measure, be obtained 
the liquors produced by the fermentation of by distilling and rectifying the spirit with a 
saccharine substances, yiel3 alcohol. But the ^ntle fire ; and what is wanting of this criterion 
quantity and quality vary according to the na- m the liquor when first made, will be supplied 
ture of the substances. by time ; for it is time alone that gives this Dro- 
it is chiefly in consequence of the ascent of perty to French brandies, they being, at first, 
bodies of greater lixivity with certain bodies of acrid, foiil, and fiery. But, with regard to the 
greater volatility that there is so much difficulty color, a particular method is required to imitate 
here of imitating the foreign vinous spirits of it to perfection, which may be effected by means 
other countries, as, for example, French brandies, of treacle or burnt sugar, 
and West-Indian rums. All these are remark- The spirit distilled from molasses or treacle is 
able by the character of the essential oil that tolerably pure. It is made from common treacle, 
ascends with the spirit, and which gives it the dissolved in water, and fermented in the same 
peculiar flavor by which one spirit aiffers from manner ,as the wash for the common malt spirit, 
another. Now we can obtain an essential oil But if some particular art be not used in recti - 
from any of the vegetables that furnish these fying this spirit, it will not prove so vinous as 
different spirits ; but we cannot, as we have malt spirit, but less pungent and acrid, though 
seen, readily obtain a spirit altogether tasteless, otherwise much cleaner-tasted, as its essential 
and destitute of some sort of essential oil still oil is of a less offensive flavor. Therefore, if 
combining with it. Could we do this, we could good fresh wine-lees, abounding in tartar, be well 
manufacture to perfection an artificial Cogniac fermented with molasses, the spirit will acquire 
brandy or Jamaica rum ; but, as we cannot a greater vinosity and briskness, and approach 
wholly separate the inherent essential oil from nearer to the nature of foreign spirits. Where 
th^ purest and most colorless and most insipid the molasses spirit is brought to the commoiiproof 
spiKt we can obtain, when we add the essential strength, if it be found not to have a sufficient 
oil with which we mean to flavor it, the union of vinosity, it will be very proper to add some 
the two oils gives us a different reiult, and dulcified spirit of nitre ; and, if the spirit be 
betrays the artifice to those who are acquainted clean worked, it may, by this addition only, be 
with the taste of the genuine material. made to pass for French brandy. Great quanti- 
In order, then, to prepare the oil of wine, or ties of this spirit are used in adulterating foreign 
of the grapes from which French brandies are brandy, rum, and arrack. Much of it is also 
distilled, which are generally the worst that the used in making cherry-brandy, and other cor- 
country affords ; the best being selected for dials, by infusions ; but in them all many per- 
the process of wine itself, as yielding a far sons prefer it to foreign brandies. Molasses, 
ampler profit; take some cakes of dry wine-lees, like all other spirits, is entirely colorless when 
dissolve them in six or eight times their weight first extracted; but rectifiers always give it as 
of water, distil the liquor with a slow fire, and nearly as possible the color of foreign spirits, 
separate the oil, reserving, for only the nicest In a similar manner we may imitate foreign 
uses, that which comes over first, the succeeding spirits of all kinds. Thus, if Jamaica rum be 
oil being coarser and more resinous. Having our object instead of French brandy, it will 
procured this fine oil of wine, it may be dis- only be necessary to procure some of the tops 
solved in alcohol ; by which means it may be of the sugar canes, froih which an essential oil 
preserved a long time, fully possessed of all its being drawn and mixed with clear molasses 
flavor, but otherwise it will soon grow rancid, spirit, will give it the real flavor ; or at least a 
With a fine essential oil of wine, thus procured, flavor as true as a spirit not totally divested of all 
and a pure and tasteless spirit, French brandies essential flavor of its own can possibly i ommu- 
may be imitated to some degree of perfection, nicate. The principal difficulty theiofore must 
The essential oil, it should be observed, must be still lie in procuring a spirit totally, or nearly, 
drawn from the same kind of lees as the brandy free from adl flavor of its own. 
to be imitated was procured from ; that is, in To rectify their spirit into Holland gin, the 
order to imitate Cogniac brandy, it will be Dutch distillers add to every twenty prallons of 
necessary to distil the essential oil from Cogniac spirit of the second extraction, about the strength 
lees; and the same for any other kind of brandy, of proof-spirit, three pounds of junijier-berries. 
For as different brandies have different flavors, and two ounces of oil of juniper, and distil \vith 
and as these flavors are entirely owing to the a slow fire, till the feints begin to ascend ; then 
essential oil of the grape, it would be ridiculous change the receiving-can. This produces the 
to endeavour to imitate the flavor of Cogniac best Rotterdam gin. An inferior kind is made 
brandy with an essential oil procured from the with a less proportion of berries, sweet fennel- 
lees of Bourdeaux wine. When the flavor of seeds, and atrasburgh turpentine, without a drop 
tlie brandy is v^ell imitated, other difficulties are of juniper-oil. Tliis last is also a better sort, 
still behind. ' The flavor, though the essential and though still inferior to that of Rotterdam, 
part, is not the only one ; the color, the proof, is produced in very large quantities at Welsoppe. 
and the softness, must also be regarded, before a It is remarkable that no one method of com- 
spirit that perfectly resembles brandy can be binatory rectification, that is, of the rectification 
procured. vVith regard to the proof, it may be performed by means of salt, and other additions, 
easily accomplished, by using a spirit rectified is suited to all the several kinds of spirits : 
'•Hove proof; which, nftrrr beinsf in!iTr^^»*»1y "i^r>rroly iprleed will anyonewnv«;prve for any two: 
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DUt tha melbod of simple aud careAil disiilhiioD 
U equally suited Id oil. Molasses spirii, c^der 
spirit, wine spirii, or brandy, mm, arid arracti, 
ate all improved by it ; and all of them are ihen 
ItiiowD to be perlectty rectified, wlien, in the 
stute of alcohol, they not only prove totally in- 
itLunmable in a little vessel flouting upon cold 
waters, but when poured into the purest spring 
water lliey have not the least power of making 
nny change in it, nor leave any marks of oilineis, 
nr that uoctuosity which, on the mixture of llie 
less pure spirits, floats on the top, and in certain 
li;;hls gives the minbow colors. See Distill*- 

Fixed salts are rectified by calcinatioti, disso- 
lution, or tiltratian. 

.Metals are rectified, i. e. refined, by die 
cop^iel; and reguluses by repeated Tusions, &c. 
Ill a word, all rectifications are founded upon 
the same principle; and consist in separating 
substances more volatiU fium substances less 
volatile : and the general method of eOecting 
this is lo supply only the degree of beat which is 
uecessan to cause IhiEt separation. 

IIECTIHER, in navigation, an instrument 
consisliog of two circles, either hiid one upon, 
or let into the other, and so fastened together in 
their centres, that they represent two eompaases, 
one fited, lh< other moveable ; each of them di- 
vided into the thirty.lwo points of the com- 
jiass, and 36°, and numbered both ways, from 
the north and south, ending at the east and west 
in W. The fixed compass represents the hori- 
zon, in which the north and all the other points 
of the compass are fixed and immoveable. The 
moveable compass represents the mariner's coin- 
iiafs ; in which the north and all other points are 
liable to variation. In the ceoire of tbe move- 
able compass is fastened a lilli thread, long 
enough 10 reach the outside of the fixed com- 
pass. But, if the instrument be made of wood, 
■here is an index instead of the thread. Its uie 
is to find the variation of the compass, lo rectify 
tlie course at sea ; having the amplitude or aii- 
muth given. 

HECTIUN-EAR, <i<yj.^ Fr. reetilude: 

Recti LI n'eol'S, > Latin rccfut and 

Rec'titi;de, B. s. ) fiixa. Consisting of 

right lin^: rectitude is, literally, straighlne^; 

lipnce, and more commonly, mental uprightness ; 

integrity. 

Theie »fe only three nelilnuinu and ordinate 

r _.i.-.i . ^ ^^ Durpose; and i not- 

imt have men not only less 



» these 



nrdedi 



uthei oblatioi 
to God in any rongregali 
chuich theiE, and for the mil 






>f the goveiaor or iDiniiler thereof, !» J 
whuH charge the same is cooimitled, Sptlmaa. ] 

(iod is the supreme rrct-jr of the world, and at tit' I 
those sabonlinata parts thereof. 

W'hsD I rulur of a noiversily of scholars 
son by the corpoiatioa or university, the electioa I 
oughi to be cosfiriiKd by the inperior of ' ' 
.emty. Aj,liff,; 

ItECTOn u 



:Ton is a lerni applied to several persoiw I 
offices are very difTejenl : as, I . The reo> J 
of a parish is a clergyman that has the chatft ' 
parish, and possesses alt the titliei,' 

jj jjI^ given to iha 

'eral foreign univer- 



t. but 






alwl with IwD TKlifiHior aiul parallel lidei and two 
uiuicuculir ends. hiWDH. 

Calm the diiorden of iliy mind, by reflecting on 
Ihf witdora. equity, and absolute mMinlr of allhii 
procMdiop. Allrrlmry. 

RECTOR, ii.,\ l>. nrlfitr ; Lai. ntlor. 

Rec'tonsuii', > Ruler; brd; governor; 

Rec'tobt. J parson of an unimpro- 

priaied parish: rectorship and rectory are both 
used for his office; and the latter for his resi- 
lience also. 

Had your bodies 
No heart among you 1 nr had yosc loag;uet no ciy 
Agiinsl (he rfrt'Ofhij' of judpiiiiit ' Stinktfiratr^ 



&c, -2. The 'a 
chief eleciive o 

siiies, particularly in thai of Paris, and also i 
those of Scotland. 3. It is also applied lo Om 
head master of large schools in Scotland, as in 
the high school of Edinbuigh. 4. Rector ii 
also used in several convents for the superior 
aSicer who governs the house: and the Jesuits 
gave ihis name to the superiors of such of their 
houses as are either seminaries or colleges. " 
The head of Lincoln College, in Oxford, is alsO' J 
called lector. 

ItKCTUM, in anatomy, the last of the Ian* ' 
intestines. See Anatomy. ' 

RECTUS, in anaiomy, i 
several pairs of muscles, so called on account at 2 
the siraif^tness of their fibres. See Anato 

RECUBATION,™.!.) Lai. rccuio. 

Recum'bbnct, ?act of lying or lean- ^ 

IlEctiM'BENT, oi^. Jiiig: ihb both snb- , 
stantives signify, and the adjective corresponds. 

Whereas our trantlalion rendera it sittine, it cia- 
not have thai illation, for the trench and Ililiaa | 
tranilalioDs eipresi neither positii 

When the mind has been once habituated to this .' 
laiy nctimltnrji and salisfaciion on the obrioui lor- 
face of things, it ii in danger to rest satisBed there. ' 
Loek,. 

The Roman raumlrenl, or more properly accum- 
hent. posture in eating was introduced after the 6nt ■ 
Punick war. Arhuihmt, 

RECUPERATORES, among the ancient ] 
Romans, were commissioners appointed to take j 
cogniiance of private maners in dispute "between 
the subjects of the state and foreigners, and 10' ' 
take care that the former hod justice done them. 
It came at lasl to be used for commissioners, '~ 
whom the pra;tor referred the determination 
uny affair between one subject and another. 

RECUPERO (Alexander), a learned nun 
matologisi, was born about 1740al Caianea, of J 
a noble family. He travelled, with the ni -• " 
Alexis Motta, through the principal cities of 
Italy, and employed himself in forming a col- 
lection of the Roman consular medals. The 
examinaiion and classification of these stores en- 
gaged him more tlian thirty years, in ihe course 
uf which he seems to have obtained an unrivalled 
ntquaintance with tlie fUmily history of the Ro- 
mans. Uis death look place ut Rome, October, 
I6l)3. He wrote Institutio Stemmatica, sive de 
\'via Slemmatuin ptxserlim Romanoruni Naliira 
alque Difletcniia ; Annalet familiaimn Romano- 
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rum ; and Annales Gentium Historico-Namis- decimab which have the same efl^ctive Agures, 

matics, sive de Ori^ne Gentium seu Familiarum though varied in their position. Thus, 

Romanorum Dissertatio : also treatises on the 

Roman weights, and manner of numbering. He i — '142857142857, &c. 

was a member of the antiquarian academies of I — - '285714285714, &c. 

Veletra and Cortona. » = 42857 1 428571 , &c. 

Recipero (Joseph), brother of the preceding, ♦ — '571428571428, &c. 

was also a learned mineralogist. He embraced i ^ '714285714285, &c. 

the ecclesiastical profession, and obtained a ? ^- '857142857142, &c. 

canonry in the cathedral of Catanea. He dis- RECUR VI ROSTRA, in ornithology, a genus 

tmguished himself by his researches concemmg belonging to the order of grall» of Linnaeus, and 

Etna, and some details which he communicated to that of palmipedes of Pennant and Latham The 

our countryman Brydone, relative to the proba- bill is long, subulated, bent back, sharp, and flexi- 

ble age of the mountain. See ^Etka. He pub- ble at the point. ITie feet are webbed, and fiir- 

lished an oryctographical chart of Etna; and nished with three toes forwards, and a short one 

left a work on the same subject m manuscript, behind. Latham notes of this genus three species. 

His death took place in 1787. viz. the alba, the Americana, and the avosetto! 

RECUR, V. n. Fr. recourtr; Lat. recwro, or tlie one commonly known. 
To come back to the thought ; revive in the | . r. alba, or scolopax alba, is about fourte«i 

mmd; have recourse to (from the Fr. word> inches and a quarter long, its color white, the 

If to avoid succession in eteraal existence, ihev inferior cove-^j of its wings duskish, its bill 

recttr to the punctum sUns of the schools, they will orange, its legs brown. Edwards remarks that 

thereby very little help us to a more positive idea of the bill of this bird is bent upwards, as in the 

infinite durauon. LoekB gvoset ; it is black at the tip, and orange the rest 

In this life the thoughts of God and a future sute ^f -^^ ,^„^b ; all the plunige is white, excepTa 

often offer themselves to us ; they often spnng up m .-. ^f ^,Xu'\,u «« ♦iL ™?* n r A. ™ 

our minds, and when expelled, Jecur agai^. ^ ■ ^^ ^^ yellowish on the great quills of the wmg 

*^ ^ Calamy, ^^^ ^"® ^*- Edwards supposes that the white- 

The second cause we know, but trouble not our- "^^^ *s produced by the told climate of Hudson's 

selves to recur to the first. Wake. ^y» from which he received it, and that they 

When any word has been used to signify an idea, resume their brown feathers during the summer, 

that old idea will recur in the mind when the word It appears that several species of this bird have 

is heard. Watts, sprc^ further into America, and have even 

RECURE', r.a. Re and cure. To recover reached the southern provinces: for Sloane 

from sickness or labor. Not in use. ^o^nd this species in Jamaica ; and Femandei 

Through wise handling and fair governance, seems to indicate two of them in New Spain, by 

I him recured to a better will, the names chiiquatototl and elotototl; the former 

Purged from the drugs of foul intemperance. ^penier. being like our woodcock, and the latter lodging 

Phoebus pure under the stalks of maize. 
In western waves his weaiy wagon did recure. Id. 2. R. Americana, the American avoset, is rather 

Whatsoever fell into the enemies' hands, was lost larger and longer than the avoset. The bill is 

without r«run! ; the old men were slam, the young ^^^^^ ^nd its color black: the forehead is 

men led away -to c^p^tiv^^^^^ ^^^^^ KnoUes. , , ^,^,^ ^ ,, , ,, „,,,^ ^. ^ ^^ 

Which he who comes thy Saviour shall recure, the bre^t are of a deep cream color : the lower 

Not by destroying Satan, but hU works Pf^ ^^ }^l "^^^ ^^'^^ 7^*^: t*»e back is 

In ihee and in thy seed. MUton'i Paradise Last. ^lack, and the under parts from the breast pure 

RECUR-RENT, adj.^ Fr. recurrent; Lat. ^^j^^ * ^\^ ^i'?^ f« partly black, partly wtite, 

RECUR'RENCE,n.s. (recurmw. Returning and partly ash-colored. Th^e burds inhabit 

Recur'rency, hrom time to time: North America, and were found oy Dampier on 

Recur'siok. 3 return ; this last is the the coast of New Holland, 

sense of all the noun substantives. . ^ ^' J^°^f ^^ '^ ^^^"^ l^^ *»^« ?^ a lapwing 

Next to lingering durable pains, short intermittent ^^ T*^?'? V^ *'*^ ^^^ ^^'^S ^^«^' ^^ substance 

or swift recurrent pains precipitate patients unto con- ^' ^^^ °"* *s soft, and almost membranous at its 

sumptions. Hart-^y. tip : it is thin, weak, slender, compressed hori- 

Although the opinion at present be weH sup- zontally, and incapable of defence or effort, 

pressed, yet, from some strings of tradition and fruit- These birds are variegated with black and 

ful recurrence of error, it may revive in the next ge- while, and during the winter are frequent on the 

neration. Brtncne's Vulgar Ermurs. eastern shores of Great Britain. They visit also 

One of toe assisUnts told the recursions of the the Severn, and sometimes the pools of Shrop- 

other pendulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. shire. They feed on worms and insects, which 

Recurrents, in anatomy, a name given to they scoop out of the sand with their bills. TTiey 

several large branches of nerves sent out by the lay two eggs, white, with a greenish hue, and 

par vagum from the upper part of the thorax to large spots of black : these eggs are about the 

the larynx. See Anatomy. size of a pigeon*s. They are found also in 

Recurring Decimals are those which repeat various parts of the continent of Europe, in 

in the same order, at certain intervals. Thus, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, but they are not 

the fraction 5 is expressed by the recurring deci- numerous. They are also found in Siberia, but 

mal 66666, &c. oflener about* the salt lakes of the Tartarian 

It is curious that all fractions whose denomi- desert, and about the Caspian Sea. They do not 

nator is 7 are expressed by compound recurring appear to wander farther south in Europe than 



I'aly. Whether Tram Umidily or addre^i, ihe 
afoset shuns snares, and ta not easAy taken. 

IIKCUK'VUUS, 04*.) iM.rtcumus. Benl 

llrcijK|viTioN,or Jhactward: llie noun 

KEcim'viTT, n. (. ) subslantLve corres- 
ponding. 

AMeadine tint into a ciptuli:y receplioa of the 
breul bone by a Mrpentine nmmlun, it OjOcndeth 
again into the neck. Briiij.-np, 

I have not obteivcd ttiU in all ; hul in others I 
bavo oburvid long muresiu lailf, loD^r than their 
bodicn. Jhrham. 

KKCUSANTS, in law, are such persons, 
whether papists or other, who refuse to go to 
church and to worship God after the manner 
prescribed by Ihe Church of England. Po;'ish 
recusants we papists who so refuse; and a popish 
recusant convict is a Catholic convicted of such 
oflenee. See HoiiaN Catholicism. 

RECUSE', t>, n. Fr. rcciatr; Lat. maio. 
To refttse. A juridical word. 

All thai are rwwan'i ol holy riles. lithdav. 

The humility, as well of uaderstaading as man- 
ncn of ths fathers, will not let Ihem be troubled 
nlicn they ire tciued ai iudget. ^'g^'S- 

'I'hey demand of the lords, that do recuuni lord 
niieht have a vote in passing that act. Cluif nilini. 

A judge may proceed notwithtlandinE my ap- 
leal. naleu 1 rmut him as a luspecled iudge. 

RED, nrfj. 1 Sitnon Fieti; Welsh 

" - - rAuJ;Dan.r*d; Belg. 

mod; Goth, riiid; from 
V-the Greek ipsSpoc. Of 
KED^oiia, aaj. the color of blood : 

RED'Di9RSE;ss,n.«. one of the primitive 
Rid'bot, orfj. ) colors, which is sub- 

divided into many; as scarlet, vermilion, crim- 
son : the redbreast is a bird named from its 
color : redcoat, a conlemptiions name for a sol- 
dier : lo redden is to make or grow red : reddish, 
somewhat ted : the noun substantive correspond- 
ing : red-hot is healed to redness. 

His ey« shall be rnf with wine, and hit tixlhuhite 
with milk. Gmtn. xXix. 12. 

A bright spot, while and somewhat raidinh. 

Look I SD pale t 
— Ay, and no nan in Ihe pre«nce, 
Uul his rid colour hath lanook hii cheeka. 

Stiniipran, 

Hring inc the raiicxt creature northward bom. 

To prnve whose blood is rtdJeij. id. 

'rherc was a pretty trdita in his lips. Id. 

Iron tMol bumetb and coniumelh not. Bat<m. 



from whence they derive its common ileaominatioD 
Two part* of copper and one of tin. by fusion 



And, 



1 upon the lad 






... 1. 

ken. V-th 



ne fearful passenger, who Itavels late. 
Shakes It tba moonshine iliaJow of a tuili. 
And •«?• a mlunt rise from o«ery both, liniilts. 

Id a heaven serene, rcrulgent arms appear 

Brddming the skies, and );litlering all around, 

Ihe Icmpeicd RMlaU crash. • Id. Xnrtd. 

Wilb shame they rfiiemitl, and wilh spight grcv 

pale. Id. Jwmal. 



The sisth rtd was at first oF a very lair and liTe(f 1 
uarlet, and sooa aTler of a bnghler colour, being 1 
very pure and brisk, and Ihe besi of alt the ndi- 

AfHFiDFi'i Opikt, 

Is not lire a body heated so hot as lo emit ligkt I 
copiously' for what else is a r*JAui irau Ihsn firat J 
and what else is a burning coal ihan'reil'Ml woodl 
Id. 

Vor me the balm shall bleed, and amber blow, 
Ilie coral rriMeii, and the ruby glow. Pi/pt. 

Tb« rcdAol metal hisses in the take. U. 

Why heavenly truth. 
. nd moderation fair, weie the nd marks 

Of superslition's scourge. Thammn'i IfiiiMr. 

The ndirtiM, aacnxl to ibe household godi. 
Pays to trusted man hii annual visit. Thanuim. 

And, iDstant, lo. his diuy eye-hall swims 

(i hastly, and rtddininf darts a Ihrealful glare - 
Pain with Strang ensp distorts his writhing limbs, 

And Fear's cold hand erects his briilling hair I 

Red is one of the colors called simple or pri- 
mary : being one of the shades into which the J 
light naturally divides itself, when refracted 
through a prism. 

Red Bkeast. See MoT*riLLi. 

Red Lake, a lakeoF North America, a compft- 1 
ratively small lake for this aeighbourhooil, but at J 
the brad of a bnincb of the, Bourbon or Rad 1 
River. Its form is nearly oirculai, aboul iixtj I 
miles in circumference. On one side is a tole- | 
rably large island. It is almost south-east fimD 1 
lake Winnipeg, and soulh-west of the Lake o(- J 
the Woods. Long. 95° 10' W., lat. 47° W H. 

Htn RivEB, or Natchitoches, a large rivif 
of Louisiana, North America, which derives iU 1 
name from the rich fat earth 01 marl of thU ] 
color, borne down by its floods, li rises about J 
long. 105° W., lat. 35° K., and flows mio ih<'. f 
Mississipi, 240 miles above New Orleans, te J 
Long. 91° 48' W., lat. 31° 15 N. Thenavigalioa j 
of the Red Kiver is interrupted at a place called'^L 
Rapide, ISb miles from iU mouth, by a ledge of I 
soft rock of Ihe consistence of pipe-clay, which T 
extends across the river, but might be easily t^ ,1 
moved. No difficulty, however, is experienced' 1 
except in low water. About 5<]0 miles Irom it 
mouih the voyager meets with u nwre seriou 
obstacle, namely, the natural bridges or raftg 1 
(brmed by the accumulation of drift wood, under I 
which Ihe current of this great river passes fot ! 
several miles. They have remained unbroken i 
for so long a period that they have acquired a f 
soil and a growth of limber similar to Ihe si 
roundine country. 

The Red Sea (Sinus Arahicus), is a gulf 0/ ] 
the Sea of Arabia, 54)0 leagues in length and \ 
seventy-five in its greatest breadth. It is entered 1 



Pcrim, or Mehun, three miles and a half distant j 
from the Arabian shore, the channel betw 
being the proper slriit of Babel mnndeb, or 
Gale of Tears, alluding to its difficult navigation, 
and which is Ihe most used, as it is without 
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danger, and has good anchorage, while the broa I the levels of the two seas to be the same^ as there 

passage between the coast of Africa and Perim is no tide in the Mediterranean, and a very 

has too great a depth of water, and, the current strong one in the Red Sea, this wovld alone 

usually setting strong into the Bay of Zeila, it is cause a great body of water to flow from the 

dangerous to be caught here in a calm. latter into the former, if the isthmus was broken. 

The denomination of Red, given to this sea, The tides in the Red Sea are considerable 

is differently accounted for. Buffon accords from its entrance facing the east, and there being 

with the idea that it received it from the color of no riveis to counteract the stream. The windS 

the coral with which it abounds ; but this sub- considerably affect these tides ; and it is not un- 

stance is in general whitish. Others derive it common, in strong north westers, for the bottom 

from Edom or Idumea, the ancient names of to be led. entirely dry on the ebb, between Suez^ 

Upper Egypt washed by the sea, which, signify- and the opposite shore. The monsoons, which 

ing red, they suppose to have been given it from are strong and regular in the open sea of Arabia, 

the reddish color of the shore. The modern are subject to "variations in approaching the land. 

Arabian name is Bahr Suph, Sea of Algs, from In the gulf of Socotra their direction is usually 

the quantity of these plants that cover tlie rocks, from the east between October and May, and 

Of the sea of Arabia called by the ancients from the west the other six months ; while^ 

Mare Erythraeum, Quintus Curtius, afler ob- within the Red Sea, they blow directly up and 

serving that the Ganges empties itself into it, down, but with this variation, that the south-east 

adds, * Mare certe quo (India) aluitur ne colore winds blow without intermission in the lower 

quidem abhorret a ceteris. Ab Erythra rege in- part of the sea, from October to June, when the 

ditum est nomen : propter quod ig^ari rubere northerly winds begin and continue for four 

aquas credunt.' Lib. viii. chap. 9. 'The sea months. Towards the head of the sea, ir. the 

washing India varies not from oiher seas. Itde- gulf of Suez, northerly winds, on the contraiy^ 

rived its name from king Erythros ; on which prevail for nine months, and blow with great 

account the ignorant believe the water to be red.' violence. The causes of these variations are evi- 

Pratfs translation. The weed named suph by dently the positions of the sea of Arabia and the 

the Hebrews is of a red hue between scarlet Mediterranean, with respect to the Red Sea. 

and crimson ; it abounds in the gulf of Suez. Thus the monsoon, which is from the east in the 

And it is remarkable that the name by which gulf of Socotra, changes to the south-east and 

the Arabian Gulf at large is designated through- S. S. E. in the Red Sea, from this sea lying in a 

out the Old Testament is that preserved in the direction south-east and north-west; and is of 

Arab. Bater Souf. By the septuagint the origi- longer continuance, from the atmosphere of the 

nal word is rendered 9a>Xaaa Si^, the Sea of sea of Arabia being for a great part of the year 

Zeph ; EpvOfMx da\a99av, the Erythrean Sea, and colder than that of the Red Sea. For a similar 

ivxartiv daXaaaav, the further sea. reason north-west winis are of longest duration 

A.t its head the Red Sea forms two gulfs : the at the head of the sea ; for the denser air of the 

western is named the Gulf of Suez, the Heroo- Mediterranean is almost constantly flowing to- 

polites sinus of the ancients, and the Bahr-el- wards the more rahfied atmosphere of the desert 

kolzum, or Bahr-el Suez, of the Arabs. The eastern of Suez and Red Sea, and this cause is strongest 

gulf of Akaba is the ancient ^lanites sinus, and in the months of June, July, and August, when 

the Bahr-el-Ailah of the Arabs. The tract which the presence of the sun has most raised the tem- 

separates these gulfs is named the Desert of perature of these latter ; hence north-west winds 

Sinai, into which Moses led the children of dIow with great violence towards the he^d of the 

Israel. sea during these months. Though these monsoon 

It seems certain that the Red Sea formerly winds prevail with great regularity in the middle 
extended several miles farther to the north than of the sea, close to Uie shores, there are, through- 
it does at present ; it now heads about four miles out the year, land and sea breezes ; but they 
above Suez, and beyond this, running ten miles cannot be taken advantage of in navigating thi^ 
to the north, is a depressed tract, the level of sea, by reason of the reefs which line the shores, 
which is thirty-five feet below that of the sea, obliging ships to keep at too great a distance 
and which is only kept from being overflowed during the night to profit by the land wind. The 
by an elevated ridge of sand. The soil of this currents mostly run with the wind, 
sunk basin is sea sand and shells ; and it has We have no knowledge of a single stream of 
several shallow ponds of salt water. The desic- fresh water reaching the Red Sea. The river 
cation of this basin is accounted for by supposing Farat, laid down in the charts on the African 
the waves to have accumulated a bar of sand, coast, nearly opposite Judda, is probably only a 
which, at leneth, rising above the level of the sea, creek. The Arabian coast is lined by a chain of 
a lake was formed, the waters of which have mountains throughout its whole extent, whose 
been carried off by evaporation. It is generally base is from ten to thirty leagues from the sea ; 
thought also that the Red Sea is thirty -four the intermediate space being an arid sea sand^ 
feet more elevated than the Mediterranean ; totally deprived of fresh water, and naturally 
hence it would follow, that if the Isthmus of producing only a few herbaceous plants, such as 
Suez was cut through, the waters of the Red Sea the mesembryanthem, euphorbia, stapelia, colo- 
would rush with rapidity into the Mediterranesm, quintia, &c. This barren waste, however, abounds 
while those of the Atlantic running in through with antelopes and other game ; and immedi- 
the Strait of Gibraltar, an accumulation and atcly beyond it the scene suddenly changes to 
concussion would take place, the consequences an exuberant vegetation, and a profusion of 
of which are incalculable. And even supposing spring water. 
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The cUmalt of llie Red Sea differs easieniially 
Rt us extremities, At Mocha, with the cxce]>- 
[ion of a few light showers about Christmas, rain 
IS unknown ; and (he IherinonietGr, in July and 
August, rises to 1 13° during the day, and never 
deK^nd* l>elon 90^ at ni^fht. The dews are, 
ihrouglMJUt ihe year, extremely heavy. 

The African coast of the Red Sea is divided 
into Ahyssiaii, Baza, and Upper Egypt- The 
coast of Abyssinia, being generally avoided by 
sliips oavigaliDg in this sea, was very imper' 
fecily knonii until the risit of lord ^'alenlia in 
11304. It is now found to possess several good 
ports, but also to be of dangerous approach in 
several places from reefs and islands. From 
lias Firmah, the north point of Asab Bay, on 
which b the negro town of Asab (Sabi), to Has 
Itatiah or the Sister Hills, there are several cur- 
vatures and good anchor^e. 

Suei is a modem and a poor place, being 
ruined by the cessation of commerce duriae llie 
uccupatiou of Egypt by the French. It is 
situated on an tnlel tilled with banks, which dry 
at Italf tide, and crossed by a bar two miles and 
a half below the town, with but ten or eleven 
feet high water: inside the depths between the 
banks are eight and nine feet at low, and fifteen 
to sixteen feet high water springs. This forms a 
kind of inner harbour, in which the counln' 
vcsseU Uy when thty re<iuire careening, which is 
dune in a coie or basin at the back of the town. 
The water used by the inhabitants and shipping 
in brought on camels from wells to llie east of 
ihc town at a considerable distance. The rains 
uf Clysma are visible in a mount of rubbish 
south of SuKf, now called Kolzum. In 18IT a 
small fleet of iCngiish ships arrived here direct 
from Bombay, in consequence of the desire of 
the pacha of K^ypt to open a direct trade be- 
tween India and that country. 

The Arabian coast of the lied Sea includes 
^ cmen or Tehama, and Ilejaz. The coast from 
C'aue llabelmandcb, al (he entrance of tbe strait, 
to Mocha is clean atid bold-to; but from this to 
the north it is lined witli reefi within, and through 
which the Arab vessehi sail by day only. 

Niehuhr thinks this was the point at which the 
Israelites crossed the Hed Sea : it is a passage 
of twenty-fours 10 Tor on the opposite side ; but 
OS he observes, and as we have noticed, llieie can 
lie no doubt the sea furmerly extended much far- 
ther north. 

Tlie natives point out the valley of Bedeah, 
and other points of the coast further southward, 
opposite Ayoun Mousa and the llamniam Fara- 
oun, l)i. SUiBw objects, against the opinion which 
fixes the passage opposite Ayonn Mousa, that 
liiere is nnl sufficient depth of water there to 
drown so many Egyptians,— an objection which 
would, aeem to apply with still gri'Uler Ibrce to 
the opinion of Niebuhr and others, who fix 
upon Suez as the point at which they crossed. 
But the &ct it, that the waters have retired, and 
■he coral shoals have increased so much in every 
iisft of tlie itulf that no decisive argument can 
[>e built on the present shallowness of the water. 
In former limes, shins entered the harbour of 
Kolsoum, which sioort higlier uii than Suei, but, 
I'l consequence of Ihe retreat I'f the waters, that 



harbour was deserted, and Siiei, whtdi was not 
in existence towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, rose on its ruins. Niebuhr crossed the 
creek at low water on his camel, near the sup- 
posed ruins of Kolsoum, and the Arabs, who 
attended him on foot, were only up to their knees ; 
but no caravan, he says, could pass here without 
great in convenience, and certainly not dry-fooL 
Nor could the Israelites, he remarks, hava 
availed themselves of any coral rockK, as they 
are so sharp that they would have cut their 
feet. Moreover, if we suppose that the agency 
of the tides was employed by divine providence 
in favoring the passage of the Israelites, ihe east 
wind which, blowing all night, divided the waiecB 
of Ihe gulf in the middle, preserving a body of 
water above and below, and laying bare the 
channel between the walls, — was dearly super- 
natural. The wind here constantly blows six 
months north and six months south. And, as this 
unprecedented ebb of the waters must have been 
preternatural, not less so was Ihe sudden tem- 
pestuous reflux by which the I^ptians were 
overwhelmed. Perbaps a thick fog, it is sug- 
gested, might hasten their destruction. Tha 
depth at high water now does not exceed from 
eight lo ten feel, but the same causes which have 
enlaiced the land on the eastern shore, have ren- - 
dered the gulf shallower. The winds, blowing 
the sands of Arabia into the Red Sea, are con- 
stantly forming shallows among the rocks, and 
threaten in lime to fill up the gulf. Ur. Sliaw, 
however, displays his usual learning and inge- 
nuity in fixing uie passage of the Israelites op- 
posite the desert of Shur. Supposing Itameies 
to have been Cairo, there are two roads, he re- 
marks, by which the Israelilea might have been 
conducted to Pihahhiroth on the coast ; llie ons 
through the valleys of Jcndily, Kumeleah, and 
Baideah, which are bounded on each side by the 
mountains of llie Lower Thebais; the other, 
more lo the northward, having these mounlii 
for several leagues on the right, and the desert 
on the left, till it turns through a remarkable 
breach or ravine in the northernmost range, i 
the valley of Baideah. The latter he presut 
to liave been the road taken by the Israelites. 
Succoth, the first station, signifies only a place 
of tents ; and Ktham, the second station, he con- 
siders as probably on the edge of the mountai- 
nous district of the Lower Thebais. Here (he 
Israelites were ordered lo turn (ft^m their line 
uf march), and encamp before Pihahhirolb, i.e. 
(he mouth of the gullet or defile, betwixt Mig- 
dol and the sea. This valley he supposes to be 
ideniiScd with that of Baideah, which signifies 
miraculous, and it is also still called Tiah Beni 
Israel, the road of the Israelites. Baal-tiephon, 
over against which they encamped, is supposed to 
be llie mountaiu still called Jehel Altidtkah, tlie 
mountain of deliverance. Over against Jebel 
Attakkah, al ten miles dlslance, is Ihe desert uf 
Sdur, or Shur, where the Israelites landed. Thii 
pari of the gulf would, therefore, be capacious 
enough to cover a numerous army, and yet 
might be traversed by the Israelites in a nighti 
whereas, from C'urondel to Tor, the channel is 
ten or twelve leagues broad, which is too great a 
dt.'ilitnce lo haie been itavellcd by a multitude 
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with such incumbrances, and the passage from ney thinks it may be the Atshim Oaber of lie 

Suez appears as much too short. Having once Bible, which, as well as Ailah oo the sane goiij 

entered this valley, it might well be said that the which still retains its name, wes a eelebnied 

wilderness had ' shut them in,' inasmuch as the mart in the time of Solomon. Being in the powv 

mountains of Mokaltem would deny them a sion of the Bedouin Arabs, who have no idekd 

passage to the southward ; those in the neis^h- commerce, they are never visited. £1 Abb 

Dourhood of Suez would be a barrier to the is said to be a Turkish fort, and to posses good 

northward, towards the land of the Philistines ; water. 

the lied Sea was before them to the east, while The gulf of Suez is entered between Ras 

Pharaoh with his army closed up the defile be- Mahomet and the island of Shadwan, the chutt! 

hind them. The valley ends in a small bay being four leagues wide. Tor, the Elim of tk 

formed by the eastern extremities of the moun- Scri[)ture, and the Phenicon of the Romans, Jt 

tains. now a wretched village, inhabited by about IM 

Denrus Bay, in about 14^ 35', is according to Greeks, and a few Arab fishermen. The raiB 
the French a safe road with a watering place, of a well built Turkish fort denote it to hat 
Hodeida is a considerable town and the sea port formerly been of more consequence. The da> 
of Betelfakie, whence a great quantity of coffee cription of this place given in the BiUe pa- 
is shipped. Cape Israel is a long projecting fectly answers to its appearance at this day, a- 
point, with a bay on the north sheltered by the ce])t that three only of ttie twelve welb are noi 
island of Camaran. Loheia is at the north ex- to be seen, about 200 yards from the beach, and 
tremity of this bay, and is a large town without the only verdure is two small clamps of dale 
walls, but with several towers guarded by sol- trees. The water of the wells is less brackish ba 
diers ; some of the houses are of stone, but the that of Mocha or Judda, but is in very small qiBa- 
greater number are of mud thatched. The tity, and is only freshened by filtration thnmgl 
shore is here so shoal that ships cannot anchor the sand of the beach. There are no kind d'lc- 
nearer than two leagues to the town, and even freshments except fish, and they are ht fam 
boats cannot approach it at low water ; it has, abundant, to be procured here. The foot of tk 
however, a share of the coffee trade. Ghesan and ridge of hills which runs through the peninsnli 
Attui are towns further north. Camfida (Ilejaz) is about a day's journey, or six leases nomTv- 
is a considerable town, ten leagues north of which Amongst them Mount Sinai raises its lofty beid 
is Bender Dodja, where there is said to be good in two peaks, and to the religions mind reoDs 
water. From hence to Cape Ibrahim the land is the scenes described by the sacred historian ; it 
high with some small towns little known to £u- is a vast mass of red granite with white spou 
ropeans. In the little dispersed spots of soil, almonds, 

Judda, the sea- port of Mecca, which is forty figs, and vines, are cultivated, and numena 

miles inland, is a large town with an extensive rills of excellent water gush from the crevices, 

trade, as well with Europeans from India as with and wander among these little gardens ; at its 

other parts of the Red Sea, particularly Cossire, foot is a monastery of Greek monks. The 

Suez, and Tor. The harbour is formed by a coasts of this peninsula are lined with oonl 

great number of reefs, and the anchorage is three reefs, and covered with petrifications. The roal 

miles from the town. The town is tolerably or harbour of Tor is perfectly safe, being sbd- 

built, and is governed by a vizier from Mecca. tered by reefs running off from the points of a 

The places in succession from Judda, of which semi-circular bay, having a channel a mile audi 

we have any knowledge, are Yambo (Jambia), half wide. Cape Jehan is eight or nine leagues 

by the Arabs called Jembo el Bahr ; it is the north-west of Tor. 

port of Medina, a day*s journey inland, and is a A mere enumeration of the x^ast number of 
considerable town, but partly in ruins, with a islands and reefs, above and under water, scat- 
harbour between two reefs, but very contracted, tered throughout the Red Sea, would be equally 
The land over it is extremely high and rugged, useless and tedious, we shall therefore confine 
It is a general rendezvous of Uie Arab vessels ourselves to the notice of those which are most 
bound to and from Egypt, but is never visited conspicuous and best known, 
by European ships, the natives being treacherous On the African shore are Dhalac Island, sereo 
and inhospitable. Bareedy harbour, also formed leagues long, with many islands and reefe near 
by shoals, is fourteen leagues farther north. it. St. John's Island, five or six leagues sooth* 

Ras Aboo Mahomet (Pharan promont.) is the east of Emerald Island, has a highhill at the 

extremity of the peninsula that separates the south-east end. Shadwan, at the entrance of tbe 

gulfs of Akaba and Suez ; it is a very low sandy gulf of Suez, is a large and high island, 
point, but with deep water close to it, and be- Nearest to the Arabian shore is the island Bk- 

nind the point a chain of high hills runs through belmandeb, Perim, or Mehun, anciently Diodiri, 

the peninsula to Mount Sinai. Before the centre three miles and a half from Cape Babelmandeb, 

of tne entrance of the Gulf of Akaba, and north and forming the lesser strait. It is four miles in 

of Cape Mahomet, is the island Tiran, elevated circuit, of little elevation, but highest in tbe 

in the middle. On the east shore of the en middle; it is covered with large loose masses of 

trance of the gulf is Calai el Moatloah (Pheni- black stone, except in some spots where a ihio 

cum oppidum), a large town, whose inhabitants sea sand covers a coral rock, and exceeds even 

have the name of great robbers, and this gulf is in sterility the neighbouring continent, a fe« 

infested by pirates. Near its head is Calaat el aromatic ])lants, and a prickly and leafless shrub 

Akaba (yElana), whence the gulf has received its of the milky tribe, being the only vegetables: 

name. El Akaba, i. e. the end (of the sea), N'ol- and even these are in so smaif a quantity, that if 



-the whole were collectednhej would not maka a 
fite sufficieot to dress a dinner. The altempu 
of the Eogliib Id procure fresh water on [he 
island, by digging welU, were fruitless. A few 
tmvU lliardi are the only stationary animals 
feunilon the island, but in the season of incuba- 
tion it is resorted to by vast numbera of gulls to 
breed; in beaches are also frequented by i^reeo 
turtles in December and January. Though no 
TestL|[e of liabitatioDs is seen on Ihe island, it 
was eridfnlly once resorted to, a cistern 10 hold 
water, built of slone and coaled with morlar, 
siil] remaining perfect : it is possible this was a 
nark of the Portoguese, when in 1513 they 
made an unsuccessful attack on Aden. A 
i;reHl number of granite bullets were also disco- 
vered by the English, in the water near the island. 
Od Ihe north-west side of ihe island isarery snug 
harbour, nearl<^ land-locked, for about four ships. 
Ilie Artoas are north-weit eleven leagues from 
Mocha, nearly midway between the Arabian 
' and AbygsiniaD coasts; the great Arroa is 
elevated. Gebel Zeghir, live leagues north of 
the Arroa, and six leagues from the Arabian 
coast, is high, with three small islands on its north 
aide. I'heSabugur islands extend from lat, 15° to 
1.!i° 10'; they are high, rocky, and barren: the 
laigest, named Gebel Zebayr, ha» two conical 
bills Gebel Tar is of considerable height, as 
its name denoies (Gebel, mountain — Tar, high), 
with a *olcanic peak. Doohorab, a small Tow 
ishind in 16" IS', covered with trees. 

In their persons the Arabs of thia neighbour- 
hood exceed the middle size, but are generally 
Ihin ; they are excellent horsemen, expert in the 
use of the lance and maichtock, and generally 
brnTG. The wandering tribes, named Bedouins, 
are robbers by profession, and honestly avow 
their trade, while the Arab of cities, less caiidi<^ 
is equally a robber by extortion. The Arabs, 
however, i>ossess Ihe virtue of hospitality lo 
sirungers who demand their proteclion, and 
the enling logether it the seal of safety from 
the Dcdouin lo his guest- The towns of the 
Arabs ore buill of stone or sun-dried bricks. 
The houses have two stories, with terraced 
roofs ; ihe fronl is occupied by the men and llie 
liuck by ihe females, who are strictly guarded 
from the eyes of strangers, for which purpose the 
tent of Ihe Dedouin is divided by a screen. Tlie 
Arabs are abetemious in their diet, the common 
class making only one meal a day of doura, a 
species of millet, with milk or oil. 

IlEDAR'GUE,t.fl. hil. rtdarguo. To re- 
fute, Noi in use. 

The lut wittily rtdnr^i the pieteiided finding of 
com. graved with the image of Augustus CiEsai. in 
the Ainartcan mines. Utkiunllun Pnmdimt. 

REDDITIO, was tlie third pari of the sacri- 
fice of the heathens, and consisted of the solemn 
aci of putting in again the entrails of Ihe victims, 
after they b»l been religiously inspected. See 

REDDITION, n.i. From Ut, retWo. Res- 



RBD'DLE.N.i. From red. A son of mi- 

AtddJiiaaneaithof thcmenl ktnd.oC a talenblj 
close snd eien teilnrc : its auifnca ii smooth ud 
BatnewbBt gloiiy. and itissofi and uncIuDUS to tha 
touch, stsiaing the fiagen veir mach: in England 
WB have the fioejl in the world. HiU. 

Reddle, a sof^ heavy, red marie, of great use 
in coloring; and being washed and frwd from 
sand, is oflen sold by our druggists under the 
name of bole armenioc. 

KEDE, n.i. iL v.a. Sax. ruit>. Counsel; 
advice. Not used. 

1 Tfdf lliM heacs to lemave, 
Lest thou the price of my displeuoni prove. 

Do not at some UDgracioua pastors Jo. 
Shew mu the sleep and thorny way lo heaven -, 
Whilst he ■ pnft and racklesi libeitioe, 
Himtelf the primrose path of dalliance Iteadt. 
And recks not his own rti " ' 



Rent: (Williato), a learned English prelate 
of the fourteenlli centuw, who became bishop of 
Chichester in 1369, lie was Ihe first mathema- 
tician of his age. He erected the first libi^ of 
Merton College, and built the castle of Amberley. 
REDEEM, «. a. "1 Lai. «i/i™. To 

Reoeeu'able, odj, ransom; buy off 

Kedeem'4bleke$s, n.i. I from captivity or 
Reoeem'eb, [slavery ; pay the 

ReoemfVion, penally of; free by 

REnEMp'TORY, adj. J paying any atone- 
ment or price: hence to compensate! recom- 
peuse ; and, in a theological sense, lo buy again 
something that had been devoted to God; de- 
liver from the bondi^ of sin; nave time by 
self-denial : redeemable is capable of redemp- 
tion ; the noun substantive that follows cona- 
spending : redeemer, he who ransoms i 
deems; the Saviour of the world; rederaptic 
act of redeeming ; price paid ; actual delivery eS 1 
the redeemed : rcdemptory, adjective, paid f^ ] 

The fintling of an ass thoa shalt rtdtim with * 

The kiBBman xnld, I cannot rnfun it for myia^iid 
lest 1 mar mine inhuriianca. Hut* ' '^^^ 

Redtm Israel, O God, ddI of ill bis It 



foJn 



ilh Pyniclei fight, 
eagedforhLai^. 



Ilecause he had ni 



This feather sties, ihe lives ; if i 
It is a chance which does rrdttm all sorrowa 
That ever I have felt. Si. Ki<^ U«T. 

I every day eipHi an embaMOge 
From my rtdetmtr lo nitem ine hertce ; 
And now In peace my loul ihoJI port to heareD. 



' RED 428 RED 

I charge jott, as you hope to have rtdempthn, the spot where Hannibal retired^ when after ap- 

That you depart, and lay no hands on me. Id. proaching Rome to besiege it, he set out on his 

Omega sings the exequies, return. 
And Hector's redemptory iprice, REDINTEGRATE, adj. Lat. rcdintegratus. 

aiapman'i Iliad, Restored ; renewed ; made new. 

Which of you will be mortal to redeem Charles VIII. received the kingdom of France in 

Man's mortal cnrae ? ^. , . , ^**^»* flourishing esUtc. being rfdm<e£rra/e in those princi- 

Man's friend, his Mediator, his designed j members which anciently had been portions of 

Both ransom and Redeemer volunUry. Id. ^j^^ ^.^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ dissevered ; so as they re- 

Utter darkness his place maincd only in homage, and not in sovereignty. 
Ordained without redemption, without end. id, " ** Bacon, 

When saw we thee any way dUtressed, and relieved jj^ |,m prescribes a a bare chymical purification of 

thee ? will be the question of those to whom heaven nj^^, what I teach as a philosophical redtntegratvm 

itself will be at the last day awarded, as having mi- q{ \\^^ BouU. 

nisiered to their /2«(ie«m«r. Botfle, ni^r^-KTrmrr r t? - • r *i * 

Redeem from this reproach my wandering ghdsL ^ REDNITZ, a nver of Franconi^ formed of 

Dryden. ^"B Upper and Lower Retzat, which unite five 

The Saviour son be glorified, miles soutli of Roth. Joined by the Pegniti, 

Who for lost man's redemption died. Id, near Furth, it fells into the Maine below Bain- 

The salvation of our souls may be advanced, by berg, being navigable in the lower part of its 

firmly believing the mysteries of our redemption, and course. It has long been in view to effect a 

by imitating the example of those primitive patterns communication between this river and the Alt- 

of piety. NeUon, muhl, and by this means to unite the Danube 

REDELIVER, v. a. Re and deliver. Tode with the Rhine. Charlemagne, during his war 

liver back. with the Avari, actually ordered this plan to be 

I have remembrances of yours, begun upon ; but bis attention was soon after 

That I have longed long to redeliver, Shakspeare. drawn from it by an invasion of the Saxons ; but 



Instruments judicially exhibited are not of the acU the remains of his works are still to be seen at a 

Lat. redokns. Sweet of 



of courts ; and therefore may be redelioertd on the village in Pappenheim. 

demand of the person that exhibited them. RED'OLENT adi 

Ayliffe*$ Parergon. ^^^^^ ' •'• 

REDEMAND', v. a. Fr. redemander. Re Thy love excels the joys of wine ; 

and demand. To demand back. Thy odours, O how redolent ! 

Threescore attacked the place where they were Sandys*8 Paraphrase, 

kept in custody, and rescued them : the duke rede- We have all the redolence of the perfumes we bum 

tnands his prisoners, but receiving excuses resolves to upon his altars. Boyle^ 

do himself justice. Addiean, Their flowers attract spiders with their redolency. 

Redemption, in theology, denotes the reco- Mortimer. 

very of mankind from sin and death, by the obe- REDONES, a nation of ancient Gaul, men- 

dience and sacrifice of Christ, who on this tioned by Ciesar (De Bell. Gall.), among the 

account is called the Redeemer of the world. Armorici ; who inhabited that part of the coun- 

See Theology. try, now called Rennes and St. Malo, in the ci- 

Redemption, in law, a right of re-entering devant province of Brittany, 

upon lands, &c., that have been sold and as- REDOUB'LE, v. a. & v. n. Fr. redoubler. 

signed, upon reimbursing the purchase-money, Re and double. To repeat in return, or often; 

with legal costs. to become twice as much. 

RED ENS, Redans, or Redamt, in fortifica- So ended she; and all the rest around 

tion, a kind of indented work in form of the To her redoubled that her undersong. Spemer, 

teeth of a saw, with salient and re-entering an- They were 

gles ; to the end that one part may flank or de- A.s cannons overcharged with double cracks, 

fend another. See Fortification. So they rcdauAfcrf sUokes upon the foe. 

REDFORD, East. See Retford, East. „ . . . ^ Shakipeare. Macbet 

REDI (Frai^cis), an Italian physician and ., ^^ ^ T^'^fu ^^^^ "*"' "^k" k *^[°*^^ '' *? ^^ 

xvx.A^x yi iau^.«;, au ^u^iioi F J • «"« j^ colour fiom thosc hours which we here employ m 

ra.turalist, bom at Arezzo in Tuscany m 1626. ^-^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^ argument r^douWe. upon u»: for 

His leammg recommended him to the office of ^j^g in practice this method of passing away our 

first physician to Ferdinand II. duke of Tuscany ; iin,e, Addison't Spectator. 

and he contributed towards compiling the Die- REDOUBT, n. *. -> Fr. reduit, redout ; 

tionary of La Crusca. He wrote upon vipers Redoubt'able, adj. f Ital. ridotta. The out- 

and upon the generation of insects. All his Redoubt ed. S work of a fortification ; 

works are in Italian ; and his language is so ^ ^^ress : redoubtable is formidable : redoubted, 

pure that the authors of the Dictionary of La ^j^adetj . awful 

Crusca have often cited them as standards ot go far be mine'my most redouUed lord, 

perfection. He died in 1697. ^g my j^Qg service shall deserve your love. 

Redi (Thomas), an eminent Italian painter, Shakspeare. 

bom in Florence in 1685. His historical pictures Every great ship is an impregnable fort, and our 

adorn the churches in Etruria. He had also an safe and commodious ports are as redoubts to secure 

excellent style of painting portraits. He died in them. Bacon. 

1726. The enterprising Mr. Linton, the redoubtable rival 

REDICULUS, a deity of the Romans, whose of Mr. Tonson. overtook me. Pope. 

name is derived from redire, to return. TheRo- Redoubt, in fortification. See Fortifica- 

mans erected a temple to this imaginary deity on tion. 



REDOUND-, V. n. Lai. redumh. Tu ho 
sent back by reaction ; hence, rtjaiiiioD or accu- 
mulated action ^nerally : and hence ta conduce 



yot hope Id be m^Hlf Ie» miierablo, 
By thoM I leek, but others lo miki lucl 



Iheni Id that raanuFacture. Cuardian. 

rite hoaour dune lo our religion ultimilely n- 
'leumli la God the author of jl. Hagtrs's &rm<i«j. 
REUHESS', v.a.iia.l. I Fr. rtdrtuer. To 
HE[>REa'srv£, <u^, jset right; amend; 

relieve : reliefi antendnieni : the ^jective cor- 
responding. 





em lia»e nid man running through the whole rmil. 




re. Martian-. 


Itcdilrrak he quafTi bcneatli the Chiinli vine, 


ises ruKia j-earij for thy Scudmonj". wine. 


REDUCE', V. a. 1 Ft, nduire ,- IM. 


IIeduce'«6m, tl. ». 


rtdaco. To brin^ 


Redl-cer, 


back; bring lo n. 


Redi-'cible, adj. 


(brmer state ; hence 


REDf'ciELEKESS, 11. ». 


'restore to order or 


Reduc'tion. 




Rei.i<;'t[v,:,«.i.&*/j. 


due ; brins into s 


RErUl'llTELY, orfu. 


lower state; de- 



H'hat ic 



B f uitori prtu to xpcik For right ; 
in conio For tedrtu lo thee. 

Shaktprare. 
a yonder ipring of roui. 



Wlipn. 



tiriEf, finding no ndrai, fern. ^_. 

Nor leu than woundi immedicable. 

RinUu, and feater, and gangrene 

To black mortification. Id, i 

Lighter affront! and injuitei Christ commaudi ui 
not to ndrai Ly law, Itut to bear with patience. 

SillttvtU. 

\ Tew may complain without reaton ; but there ii 
oecaiion for rrdnu when the cry is universal. 

DatrnaM. 

In conntries of fnedom. priacis are bound to pro- 
tect their subjects in liberty, property, and religion, 
to leceine their pelilioos, and rrdrtn their grienancei. 
itoi/i. 
The generoui band, 
\Vho, touched with humou woe. rrdrtsihe searched 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. TIiomkii. 

HF-DRUTH, a market town and parish of 
Cornwall, four mites west of Truro, and 263 
W. S. W. of Loiidon I being situate in the midst 
of many productive mines, liesjdes t!ie church 
of St. Uoy, without the town, it bas several meet- 
inni-houses, and two good charily iichoob. Mar- 
ket-s are held on Tuesday and I'liday. 

REU'SEAR, V. n. Red and sear. A terra of 
workmen. 

If iron be too cold, it will not feel tlie weight of 
llie hammer, when it will not baiter under the ham- 
mer -, and, if it be too hot. it will ndMtar, that ii, 
hicak or ciack under Ibe hammer. JK«im. 

RED'SHANK.n. i. Red and shank. A con- 
lemptuaus appellation for some of the people of 
Scoilaod; perhaps, however ■ '■" " ■ " "" 



grade; Impair: reducement is the act of reducing; 
as is reduction : the laller being also the nameof ] 
a well-known arithmetical rule : a reducer is be ) 
who reduces: reducible, possible lo be reduced: 
the noun substantive corresponding: reductive, ] 
having the power of reducing; something p<w- 
sessed of this power (see the second extract from ' 
Hale) 1 the adverb conesponding. 

They could not leam to digest that the man, 
which Ihey had lo long used to mask their own snpa- 
dies, should now be the reduetr of Ibcm iala onler. 

Abate the edge of Irailon, gracioiu lon)^ 
That would ndua Ilieoe bloody days again, 

n Pope Siiius, and 



n general, at least nduti 



ender bock 



nidua 



Dund their melropolis. 



M. 



Some will have these yeare to be but m 
we have no certain evidence that they used to tCCouDt 
B mooth I vear ; and, if we had. yet that rtdudiim 
will not .erve. , Hub. 

I'hus far concerning these rfdwii'iw by inunda- 
tions and cooflagrationi. Id. Origin 9J Mmlmd. 

Every thing visibly tended to the reduction of hii 
sacred majesty, and all peiwns in their several sta- 
tions began lo make way and prepare for it. ffU. ' 

A diaphanous body, rtiMctd to very minute parts. 
therehy acquiirai many little sui 



.... *itn fed 

He leni over his hrother Kdward with a powei of 
Soots and niAmtiM unto Iivland, where they got 
fooung. Sf.»^. 

ItED-snaNK. See Scolopai. 
RED-START. See Motacill*. 
RED'STREAR, n. I. Red and streak. An 



I, by its pungent taste, i 
UI, icrording to Hehno 
as to be as well of a sa 



Bo.vlr, 
eipecialt* 
inm alkali 



1'iitie a nothing >o had but a man may lay hohl 
of somplhing about it ilial will afford matter of ex- 
cuse ; nor nothing to encellent hut a man may fasten 
upon something belonging to it whereby to rtrfuca it. 
TMatan. 
Other niceties, though tbty arc not matter of eon- 
ience, singly and apart, aie yet to -ndacXwA^; that 
, though they are not so in ihe ibstracl, they he- 
inif 50 by affinily and connertion. L'Kinviiir. 



RED 



430 



REE 



Hie ordinaiy smallest measure is looked oq as an 
unit in number, when the mind by division would 
reduce them into less fractions. Ijuehe, 

Actions that promote society and mutual fellow- 
ship, seem rediic'ibU to a proneness to do good to 
others, and a ready sense of any good done by others. 

South, 

The most prudent part was his moderation an4 in- 
dulgence, not reducing them to desperation. 

Arbuthnat on Coins, 

Reduction op Equations, in algebra, is the 
clearing them from all superfluous quantities, 
bringing them to their lowest terms, and- separa- 
ting the known from the unknown, till at length 
only the imknown quantity is found on one side, 
and known ones on the other. The reduction of 
an equation is the last part of the resolution of 
the problem. See Algebra. 

REDUN'DANT, adj. Lat. redundum, Su- 
perabnndant; exuberant; superfluous. 

The cause of generation seemeth to be fulness ; 
for generation is from redundancy: this fulness 
ariseth from the nature of the creature, if it be hot, 
and moist and sanguine ; or from plenty of food. 

Baeon, 
His head. 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant, Milton'i Paradise Lost, 
I shall show our poet's redundance of wit, just- 
ness of comparisons, and elegance of descriptions. 

Oarth, 
Labour ferments the humours, casts them into 
their proper channels, and throws off redundancies, 

Addison, 
Where the author is redundant^ mark those para- 
graphs to be retrenched ; when he trifles^ abandon 
those passages. Watts, 

REDU'PLICATE, v,a.^ Re and duplicate. 

Reduplica'tion, n. s. >To double: the act 

Redu'plicative, adj, j of doubling : dou- 
ble. 

This is evident when the mark of exclusion b put ; 
as when we speak of a white thine, adding the redu- 
plicationy as white ; which excludes all other consi- 
derations, ^^g^y* 

Some logicians mention reduplicative propositions ; 
as men, considered as men, are rational creatures; 
i. e. because they are men. Watts*s Logick, 

RED-WING. SeeTuRDUs. 
REE, V. a. Belg. ree, rede. To riddle ; sifl. 
.\fter malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you 
roust then ree it over in a sieve. 

Mortimers Husbandry, 
REECHO, V. n. Re and echo. To echo 
back. 

Around we stand, a melancholy train. 
And a loud groan reechoes from the main. Pope. 

REE'CHY, adj. Comiptly formed frorr 
Reek, which see. Smoky; sooty; tanned by 
smoke. 

Let him, for a pair of-reechy kisses, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shdkspeare, 

The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richest lockram 'bout her tecchy neck. Id, 

REED, n. «. •\ Sax. jieo'D ; Belg. ried ; 
Reed'ed, adj, f Teut. riet. A hollow knotted 
Reed'en, I stalk or cane which grows in 
Reed'y. J wet grounds: hence a small 

pipe or arrow : reeded, reeden, and reedy, mean 
consisting of, or covered with, reeds. 



VVherc houses be reedud^ 
Now pare ofF the muss, and go beat in the reed. 

Youths toomed before their parents wore, 
W^hom foul Cocytus' reedleu banks enclose. May. 

I'll speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice. Shakspeare, 

Arcadian pipe, the pastoral reed 
Of Hermes. JUilton. 

The knotty bulrush next in order stood. 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. 

Drtfden, 
Honey in the sickly hive infuse 
Through reeden pipes. Id, Virgil's Georgicks. 

When the Parthian turned his steed. 
And from the hostile camp withdrew ; 
With cruel skill the backward reed 
He sent ; and as he fled, he flew. Prior, 

The' adjoining brook, now fretting o'er a rock. 
Now scarcely moving through a re^y pool. 

Thomson. 

Reed, in botany. See Arundo and Bamboo. 
There are two sorts of reeds, says Hasselquist, 
growing near the Nile. One of them has scarcely 
any branches ; but is furnished with numerous 
leaves, which are narrow, smooth, channelled on 
the upper surface ; and the plant is about eleven 
feet high. The Egyptians make ropes of the 
leaves. They lay them in water like hemp, and 
then make them into good strong cables. These, 
with the bark of the date trees, form almost the 
only cable used in the Nile. The other sort is 
a small reed, about two or three feet high, full- 
branched, with short, sharp, lancet-shaped leaves. 
The roots, which ate thick at the stem, creep 
and mat themselves together to a considerable 
distance. 

Reed, a term in the west of England for the 
straw used by thatchers, which is wheat straw 
finely combed, consisting of stiff, unbruised, 
and unbroken stalks of great length, carefully 
separated from the straw used for fodder by the 
thresher, ^d bound in sheaves or n itches, each 
of which weighs twenty-eight pounds, and are 
sold from 21<. to 3U. per hundred nitches accord- 
ing to the season. 

Reed (Isaac), a late ingenious English 
critic, was a native of London, and bom in 1742. 
He was educated for the law, and in the earlier 
part of his life practised as a conveyancer, but 
eventually gave himself up entirely to the cultiva- 
tion of general literature, and was the author of 
a History of the English Stage, prefixed to his 
edition of the Biographia Dramatica ; the Repo^ 
sitory, a collection of^ humorous and miscellane- 
ous pieces, 4 vols. 1783 ; besides superintending 
the publication of lady Mary Wortley Montagu's 
poetical effusions, and an improved edition of 
Dodsley's Old Plays. He is, however, most ad- 
vantageously known as superintending splendid 
editions of Shakspeare, in 10 and subsequently 
in 21 vols. 8vo., of which the latter is considered 
the most perfect extant. As a book collector, 
also, he displayed considerable judgment, and 
had amassed a library of classical and miscella- 
neous literature inferior to few private ones. It 
occupied thirty- nine days in its disposal by pub- 
lic auction on his death. In addition to these 
literary labors, the miscellany known by the name 
of the European Magazine, of which he was 
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vai for many years carried on 
ty hira. His dealli look place in the commence 
menl of 1807. 

REED-GllASS. See Arusdo. 

REED'IFY, V. a. Fr. rtedifitr, te and edify. 
To rebuild ; build again. 

'Hie £gliuix, who mpeopled, rtidffinl Ilium. 

The ruined walli he did fedi/j- Spamr. 

Thii monumenl five hundred j-eara hatb slood, 
Which 1 have lumptuoutly ittilijitd. ShaJuptart. 

REEIF, in nautical afiairs, a certain portion 
of a sail, comprelieiided between the top or bol- 
lom, and a row of eyelet Men parallel iherelo. 
The intention of the reef is to reduce the surface 
of the sail in proportion lo the increase of ihe 
wind; for nhidi reason there are leverul reefs 
patbllel to each other in '.he superior sails, 
whereby they may be slill firther diminished, in 
ord^t lo coirespood with the seveml desrees of 
the gale. Thus the lop-sails erf' ships are usually 
furnished with four reefs, and there are always 
three or fonr reefs, parallel 10 the bottom on those 
main-sails and fore sails, which are extended upon 
booms. The topiails are always, and the courses 
generally, reeled with poinis, which are flat 
braided pieces of cordaf^e, whose lengths are 
nearly double the circumference of the yard. 
These, being inserted in the eyelet-holes, ate fiied 
in the sail by means of two knots in the middle. 
In order to reef the lop-sails with tnore laciliiy 
and expedition, they are lowered down and made 
lo shiver in itie nind ; Ihe exiremities of Ihe reef 
are then drawn up to the yard arms by the reef- 
iackl«. where ibey are securely fastened by the 
earing. Tlie space of sail comprehended in ihe 
reef is ilien laid smoothly over the yard, in 
several folds, and the whole is coiopleied by 
tying the points about the yard, so as to bind the 
reef close up lo it. 

In reeHai{ a course, the after end of the point 
should he ihnist forward between the bead of the 
sail and .the yard ; and the fore end of the same 
point should come aft over the head of the sail, 
and also under ilie yard ; and, thus crossed o>er 
the bead of the sail, the two ends should be tied 
on ihe upper side of Ihe yard as lighias possible. 
When a sail is reefed at Ihe bottom, it is gene- 
rally done wiih knittles in ihe room of points; 
or ia lai^ sails, such as the mainsaiU of cutters, 
pieces of line termed rcer hanks are fixed in the 
eyelel holes. 

Captain Malcolm Cowan, R. N, made an im- 
provement both in the conslruclion and the reef- 
ing of sails, which renders ihe operation of reef- 
in; the courses more easy and expeditious, 
wiib a less number of men than the old netliud 
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-s also a name given lo the perpen- 
dicular banks of coral so often mel wiih in the 
South Seas. 

RKKR, B. J. ) Sax. pec ; Belg. iTukc ; Teut. 
Rkek't. grouch. Smoke; steam; vapor: 
reeky is smoky; tanned. 

1 IS as hsieful lo me as ihe rxk of » lime kiln. 

ShaJupeurr. 
Ifyint lika men. ibongli buiiad in your dunghilti, 



They shall be famed, fbr there ibe n 

And itraw their honours reeking up lo heaven. 
Shut me in a charnal house, 

dlh dead men's ratlling hi 
and yellow ' ' ' " 
found me 1b 
In balmy sweat ; which wiih his beams the ai 
Soon dned, and oa ihe ruhng moislun led. 

Nor barns at home, nor rerii are reared abroad. 
Uryln. 

needs prove of great advantage in wel harvests. 

I.Die one desctnded from a nix of ijiai 
Whose blood yet rith on my avenging sword. 

Snitk. 
REEL, IF. B., If. a., & n. I. Sax. j^eol ; IsU J 
rala ; Swed. rajla ; Scoi. rtle. To roll ; stagger; jk 
roll in walking: as a verb active, take yam off ™ 
the spindle: a luminv frame, upon which yam 
is wound inia skeins from the spindle. 
They rul to and fro, and stagger like t drunken 

mnk with wine. 

Sanilfu. 

Ilim wheo his mistieaa proud perceived lo fslK 
While yet his Feeble feet for biolness ml«f. 
She 'gan call, help UrcoElio ' 
What news in -hrs our 
—It is ■ Ttcliiig world. 
And 1 believe will never stand upright, 
rill Richard wear the gacland. Sim 

Itij 
And keep the tu 
To ntl ine stree 
It may be useful for the rMfinji of yam. WUkim, . 

He wilb heavy fumes oppreat, 
Rrtltd from the palace, and retired lo rest. Pupa. , 

Should he hide his face. 
The' extinguished ilarswi 
W ide from their spherei. 

My heart loniea sick, my brain grew 
And throbbed awhile, then beat no more 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 
I saw Ihe trees like drunkards rteU ffynm*-, 

REELECTION, n. i. He and election. Us^ | 
peated election. 

Several acts have been made, and rendered in- 1 
effectual, by leaving the power ofmJKfiim open. 
Smfi. 
HEELING, in the manufactories, Ihe winding 
of silk collon, &c. into a skain, or upon a hullon, 
lo prevent its entangling. It is also used for the 
charging or dischaipne of bobbins, or quills, to 
use them in Ihe manu^ctur* of different sluiTs, 
as thread, silk, cotton, &c. 

REENACT, v.a. Re and enact. To enact 

The 



in of ships was forbidden lo sans- 



>e conslmclioo of ships i 
by a law made by Clao 
Inderal by the Julian law of concessioot. 

Arbiithtai. 
R£F.NFOIlCE',E. a. Re and enforce. To 
renphen wiih new assisiance or support. 
The French have rmftrwd Uicir scaluired men. 
Shalupeart. 



Alone he entered 
The mortal gate o' the cily, wliicli 



le painted 
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With slmnleM destinj ; aidless ctme ofi^ solution of the academy, od the death of Dr. 

And with a sudden reenforoement struck Kippis. But Dr. llees, though esteemed through- 

Corioli like a planet. Id. Corhlunus. out his long life, as an able and learned Ariaa 

They used the stones to rswi/hrw the pier^^^ divine, was principally and most advantageously 

,„^ ^ . , Uayward. known in his literary capacity. In 1776 he wis 

What r«fn/arcem«iu we may gam from hog.^^^ jj^ ^^ j,y ^^ proprietors of Chambe«'s 

The presence of a friend raises fancy, and' Zn^ Cyclopedia as the person W qualified to super- 

farrtM i^n. CoUier. >?^d a new and enlarged edition of that compila- 

The words are a reiteration or reenforcement of a fion, which, after nme years labor, he completed 

corollary. Ward, in four folio volumes. After this the proprietors 

REENJOY',t;.a. Re and enjoy. To enjoy and our author projected a much improved 

anew or a second time. edition; and he had the sausfaction to see the 

The calmness of temper Achilles remjoned U Cyclopaedia, now generally known by his name, 

only an efiect of the revenge which ought to have proceed with credit from the publicaUon of its first 

pieced^. Pope, volume in 1802 to its completion in forty-five 

mjciMTrn ^- i>^ o*.^ <.*>*^.. T/v ^«*«, volumes, 4to. His other works are, EGonorov 

.a^^f^f^ Re and enter. To enter lUust^atk and Recommended, 1800 ; Antidot'e 

^^♦h nn^rfnn!?,!!!* Inn w. «.v .h,nr. ^o the AlarTO of luvasiou, 1805; PracUcal Ser- 

w itli opportune excursion, we may chance _ , _ ^^rxr, ^om m. n • • t 

Reenter hSven. M'dton, ™®'«» ^ vols. 8vo., 1809—1812 ; The Pnnciples 

The fiery sulphureous vapoun seek the centre from ^^ Protestant Dissenters stated and vindicated ; 

whence they proceed ; that U. reenier again. and a variety of occasional Sermons. Dr. Rees, 

Mortimer'i HuAandry, ^c are told, obtained his diploma from the uni- 

REENTIIRONE', v, a. To replace in a ^^rsity of Edinburgh at the express recommen. 

throne. dation of Dr. Robertson the histonan. His 

He disposes in my hands the scheme ^^^ ^«* P^^ce June 9th, 1825. 
To reenthrone the king. Southern, REESTAB'LISH, v. a. Re and establish. 

REENTRANCE, n. #. Re and entrance. To establish anew. 
The act of entering again. To reestablish the right of lineal succession to pa- 

Their repentance, although not their first entrance, ternal government is to put a man in possession of 

is notwithstanding the first step of their reentrance that government which his fathers did enjoy. Locke. 
into life. Hooker. Peace, which hath for many years been banished 

The pores of the brain, through the which the spi> the christian world, will be speedily reestablished, 
rits before took their course, are more easily opened SmsalrUi^. 

to the spirits which demand reentrance. The Jews made such a powerful effort for their 

GlanviHe*s Scepns, reestablishmeni under Barcnocab, in the reign of 

REEPHAM, a parbh and market town of Nor- Adrian, as shook the whole Roman empire, 
folkseated on the nver Eyne, thirteen miles north- ^ AddUon. 

w^from Norwich, and 113 north by east from REEVE, n. s. Sax. ^epepa. A steward. 

London. It is remarkable for having had an- Obsolete. 

cientlv three churches, one in Reepham, another The reeve, miller, and cook, are distinguished, 
in Whitwell, and another in liacton, two villages Dryden. 

adjoining, all in one church-yard ; the two for- Reeve (Clara), an ingenious modem autho- 

mer were long ago demolished, and the latter was ress, was bom at Ipswich in 1738. She pos- 

burat down, together with the greater part of the sessed considerable teaming, which she displayed 

town, about the year 1500. The chief trade of in a translation of Barclay's Latin Romance of 

this little town is in malt, and the market is held Argenis, published under the title of the Phcenix, 

on Saturday. or the History of Polyarchus and Argenis, 4 vols. 

REES (Abraham), D.D.,F.R.S., and F.L.S. a 12mo., 1772; and the Progress of Romance, 

late dissenting clergyman of distinguished literary Her other works are. The Old English Baron; 

and scientific rank, was the son of a nonconformist The Two Mentors, a modem Story ; The Exile ; 

minister of the principality, and was bom at, or in The School for Widows; A Plan of Education, 

the neighbourhood of, Montgomery, in 1743. He and Memoirs of Sir Roger de Clarendon, 4 vols, 

was first placed under Dr. Jenkins of Carmarthen, She died at Ipswich in 1806. 
and iifterwards at the Hoxton Academy founded REEXAMINE, v. a. Re and examine. To 

by Mr. Coward, where his progress was so rapid examine anew. 

that in his nineteenth year he was appointed Spend the time b reexamining more duly your 

mathematical tutor to the institution, and soon cause. Hooker, 

after resident tutor, in which capacity he con- RE4XCHANGE, in commerce, a second 

tinued upwards of twenty-two years. In 1768 payment of the price of exchange, or rather the 

he became P^tor of the presbyterian congrega- price of a new exchange due upon a bill of ex- 

tion of St. Thomas's Soutnwark, and continued change that is protested, and refunded the bearer 

in that situation till 1783, when he accepted an by the drawer or indorser. 
invitation to become minister of a congregation REFECT, v. a. > Lat. refectm. To re- 
in the Old Jewry, with which he remained till his Reflectory, n. s. > fresh ; to restore after 

death. On the establishment of the New Dis- hunger or fatigue : an eating-room. Not in use. 
senung College at Hackney, in 1786, Dr. Rees, ^ man in the morning is lighter in the scale, be- 

who had seceded from Hoxton two years before, cause in sleep some pounds have perspired ; and is 

was elected to the situation of resident tutor in also lighter unto himself, because he is refected. 
the natural sciences, which he held till the dis- Browne's Vulgar Erromrs, 



Aflet m dnughi oF wine, a man mi; mm lighter 
in himulf from ludden rif'tclim. ihougli he be bei- 
viec in the baluce, tram a ponderDus addilion. 

He cell) md ttfiaoria did praparc. 
And large proriaioni Uid of wialer fare. 

Drydm. 

Failing ii Ihe diet of aniGls, the food and nftetim 

oF louU. and ihe richest alimeu of ^ace. Smtth. 

For (weet referiiim doe. 

The genial viands let ntf tiun renew. Pepi, 

Refkcticis, among ecclesiastics, is a spare 

meal or repast, for Ihe support of life : hence the 

hall in convents, and other communities, where 

the monki, nuns, &c-, lake their refections or 

mealji in common, i( called the refectory. 

REFEL", I. a. Ut refello. To refute ; to 

Friendi. not to rtfii ye 
Or any way quell yo. 






Fr. rajBitcT. To 
puriiy ; clear ; 
subtle, ele- 
' gant, or arcumte : 
as a verb neuter, lo improve in accuracy or de- 
licacy; grow pure; alfect nicely or scrupulous 
neas: the adverb an<l noun subalanlives corra- 
sponding. 

1 will Ttfim them a* silver ii rejintd, and will trj 
them as gold is tried. ZtehariiA t\tx. 9. 

The Tfjintn of iron obterve ihu that iron stooe ii 
hardest to melt which ii Fullest of metal ; and tliat 
easiest which has moil droas. Bacon. 

Queen Elizabeth's lime was a goldea a^ For a 
world oF rrfitud wits, who lionoured poesy with Ibeir 






Love Ttfitia the thought, and 1 
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diicoveKng and rrfiUiitg the n 
ion. 
REFER', B.o. 

R£FEElEi:',M.< , 

REf'EHUiCE, J> information or decisi- 

REFESEN'OAitr. I on ; reduce lo a class 

Refeh'rible, 'Jf. Jot end; as a verb- 
neutet, to respect; appeal: a referee is one to 
whom reference is made : as also is (obsolete) 
reFerendary : reference is dismission or deference 
to another tribunal ; retatioa; respect: referri- 
ble, capable of reference. 

The knowledge a[ that which man i> in rtfennn 
unto himKlf. and other thiogs in relation unlo man, 
I may term the mother of dl those principles which 
an decrees in thai law oF nature, whereiiy homan 
actioDs are framed. /fwjhfr. 

1'he heir oF his kiogdom bath rtftrrtd heiielF unto 
a poor but worthy gentleman. SuAipcan. 

Jupiter was the ton oF i£lher and Dies -, so called, 
because the one had refittact to his celestial eondi- 
ttoni, the other diaeoicred his oatural virlues. 

RaUigKt HiilBryoflhi Wivld. 

Yoa proFeat and practise to nftr all things lo 

yourselF. ' Baam, 

In suits it is good to refer lo some Friend a( tiuit ; 

but [el bim chuK well his rfjittndaria. 

Bac«n'> Eiuvi. 

Unto God all parts of mine are alike. un>o whom 

Done are more rif'erriiU, and all things present, unto 

whom nothing is past or to come, but who i> the 

same yesterday, lo-day, and lo-monow. flrpicnf . 

The salts, piedotDioanl in quicklime, we rtfir 
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1 Dull 



Id. 



The more b 
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rejitml 

ilartmer. 

spirit in subtilt; 

ana rt/inrnuui. tne moie ainunve are they. NbttU- 

The pure limpid stream, when foul nilh iltins, 
Works itselF clear, and as it runs n^ns. Additm. 

The flirts about town had a design to leave us in 
Ihe lurch, by tooie of their late nJinemrtiU. Id. 

No men see less of the truth of Ihiagi. than Ibesa 
great TtfintTi u|Mn incidents, who are >u woudeiFullj 
subtle, and over-wise in their conceptions. 

I^. SptOalBr. 

The rules religion prescribes are more aueceatfiil 
in public and private aflalrs than the re^Rmcnli of 
irregular cuaning. Rogen. 

He mokes anolbei paiagroph about our njinine in 
controveiiy, and coming nearer still lo the church oF 
Rome. Attfrbury, 

Let a lord but own the happy lines -. 
How the wil brightens, how the senie rtfiiia! 

Fop*. 

The same traditional sloth which tendera the 
bodies oF children, bom From weiltby parenls. weak, 
may perhaps rtjiai their spirits. Siaji, 

From the civil war lo this time, I doubt wlwlhn 
Ibfl corruptians in our language baie not equalled its 

Some rtfinen pretend to argue for the usefulnett 
of parties upon such a government as outs. Id. 

The leligion oF the gospel is only the K/iunm 
and eialtation of our best facnltiei. Lam. 

3 judges of refiaemtnl by the eye. 



He by the test oF 






Chris 






I. than at 



mligi 



B«sU on C<Jmt. 



and moderation. 



commaods sobriety, temperaoce, 
rrj'ereticr lo our appetites and 



r appetites 

Hiftrta and arbitiaton seldom Forget themselves. 

OF those places that 
opening the abyss. 1 lake 

ItpaSMdio England without the least nftrente 
hither. Su'Ji- 

HEFERMENT, v. a. Re and ferment. ' To 
fermetit anew. 



.f that in Job. 



No polish can make sterling. Cewper. 

REFINING, in metallurgy, is the purifyins ' 
metals from any accidental alloys with which 
they may be mixed. Gold, havinglhe property 
which no other metal has of resisting Ihe action 
of sulphur, antimony, nitrous acid, and anlriatie 
acid, may be purified by these agents from all other 
metallic substances. These operations are dif- 
tinguished by proper names, as purification of 
tcold by antimony, parting, concentrated parting, 
dry pnrling. See Assaying and Piarivo. As 
silver has also the property, which the leas valua- 
ble metals have not. of resisting Ihe action ol 
nitre, it may be refined by this salt : but the tens 
refining is chiefly applied to tb« puriflcslion o 
3 F 
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g^ld and silver by lead in the cupel. This is bending or flying back ; reproachful : reflectioii, 

performed by the destructioo, vitnfication, and the act of reflecting in any way ; that which ii 

scorification, of all tlie extraneous and destructi- reflected ; consideration ; censure : reflective, 

ble metallic substances with which they are al- throwing back ; applied both to literal images 

loyed. As gold and silver alone can resist and thought : reflector, he who reflects or con- 

the combined action of air and fire, there is a siders. . 

possibility of purifying gold and silver from all Jq dead men's sculls, and in those holes, 

alloy of the other metals merely by the action of Where eyes did once inhabit, there were ci«pt, 

fire and air ; only by keeping them fused till all Ai 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting geins. 

the alloy be destroyed; but this purification 

would be very tedious and expensive, from the The eye sees not itself, 

great consumption of fuel. Silver alloyed vnth But by reflection from other things. /d. 

copper has been exposed above sixty hours to a ^^^ shines not upon fools, lest the reflection ihiwU 

glass-house fire without being perfectly refined : ^^ ^^* iir v k j i_ 

the reason is, that, when a small quantity only of « ^ ^ ^®' his gathered beams 

other metal Remains united with gold or silver, ^f^' ™*? "^^ T^' sere foment. Mmmu 

c. ui^uu i«uaii» uiutcu *"* 6"»" "/ *"'^'> The imagination costs thoughu m our wtT, and 

It is protected from the acUon of the air, which ^^^ ^^ undersunding to rejUct upon them, 

IS necessary for its combustion. This refining o .. ^ Lhmm. 

of gold and silver merely by the action of fire, The ray descendant, and the ray refleetent, flyii^ 

which was the only method anciently known, with so great a speed that the air between them can- 

was very tedious, difficult, exjpensive, and imper- not take a formal play any way, before the beams of 

feet ; but a much shorter and more aidvantageous the light be on both tides of it ; it follows, that, ae- 

method has been long practised. This consists cording to the nature of humid things, it must fiist 

in adding to the alloyed gold and silver a certain oojy s^e^l* ^^ ^ '** ^'^ 

quantity of lead, and in exposing this mixture ^«» every acbon rejjfect unon.the end ; and. in von 

to the action of fire. The vessel in which the undertaking it. consider wliy you do it. T^. 

refining is performed is hollowed, but shallow^ wSi'^aL^ntu^^'c^ut^ ST^^' 

that the matter which it contains may present to "^ Pfnfc,, 

the^ the greatest surface possible. This form ^he three first parts I dedicate to my old fnaads, 

resembles that of a cup, and hence it is called a to take off those melancholy refltetimi which the 

cupel. The surface ought to be vaulted, that sense of age, infirmity, and death may giv« them, 

the heat may be applied upon the surface of the ML 

metal during the whole time of the operation. There is scarce any thing that natoie has 

Upon this surface a crust of dark colorea pellicle or that men do suffer, whence the devout 

is continually formine. In the instant when all cannot take an occasion of an aspiring medit 

the other metals are destroyed, the surface of the , ^ v .^^ on Ceimen. 

gold and silver is seen, and appears clean and ^"^^^ close together reflect their own «>1om^ 

brilliant. By this mark the metal is known to - - . ^ ^ v^ v««j -••u ^Tf^^ 

K» i«An<wi Tc *u^ .^^^^*:^^ K« o^ ^»^..r.*^ Errors of wives reflect on husbands sUU. II 

be refined. If the operation be so conducted ^j^ ^^^^^ .^ ^ ^^ y^^ ^j„^ 

Aat the metal sustoms only the precise degree of ghe ceased all faiihS hopij and now begsm 

heat necessary to keep it fused before it be per- j^ ^^j^ reflection on the unhappy man. U. 

fectly refined, it fixes or becomes solid all at when the weary king gave place to night, 

once in the very instant of the coruscation ; be- His beams he to his royal brother lent, 

cause a greater heat is required to keep gold or And so shone still in his refleetioe light. Id, 

silver in fusion when they are pure than when When men are grown up, and reflect on their owa 

alloyed with lead. The operation of refining minds, they cannot find any thing more anoeiu 

may be performed in small or in large quantities, there than those opinions which were taught tbesi 

upon the same principles, but only with some ^^P^ ^^eir memoiy began to keep a regUter ofl^ 

differences in the management. As the refining **^*j?'*?* ... ,. * ,i J^^# 

of small quantities oTgold and silver is per- R^^^. « ^?,J?^'«^P^^^?^u^l^??^'Xi 

formed in the same ma^er as these metals*are ZiZ^. T^^J!^''' us, as it is employed abo^ 

-.— -» J *u I- • 1 A the ideas it has got. /«• 

as^yed, the assay being only a very accurate ^his delight Irows and improves under diooglit 

refimng, we refer to the articles Assaying and ^^j reflection ; and, whUe it exercises, does alio a- 

Metallurgy. 4ear itgelf to the mind ; at the same time employ- 

REFIT, V. a. Fr. refait. Re and fit. To iog and inflaming the mediutions. South't Sir— j. 

repair ; to restore after damage. It is hard that any part of my land should be 

Permit our ships a shelter on your shores. »ettjed upon one who has used me so ill ; and yet I 

lUfitted from your woods with planks and oars. could not see a spng of any bough of this nAA 

Dryden, ^^^^ ^^ trees, but I should reflect upon her and bar 

He wUl not allow that there are any such signs of severity. AddismCe SpeeUdor. 
art in the make of the present globe, or that there luto myself my reason s eye 1 turned ; 
' ' * "^ "■' -i-?- - - -•- And, as I much rf/iect€cl, much I mourned. 



was so great care taken m the refitting of it up again And, as i mucn rtnectea, mucn i mournea. 
at the deluge. Woodward, ^^e died ; and oh ! may no reflectwn shed 

D-pfTrir^riv s T * ii *^ T Its pois'uous vcuom ou the roysl dcsd. m. 

REFLECT t;. a, & t;. n.^ Lat. reftecto- To ^^^^^ ^^^ ,^^^^ ^^ Ji j,i bride. 

Replecient, a^. f throw or bend back; viewing her charms impaired, abashed shall hide 

Reflec'tion, n. #. S. throw back light; Her pensive head. id, 

Reflec'tive, adj. i bend back; throw Inanimate matter moves always in a straigfit lisa. 

T^bflec'tor, n. s. y back thoosht; con- and never reflects in an angle, nor bends in a cirde, 

sider ; tlirow reproach or censure : refiectent is which is a continual reflecSon, unleu either by 
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1 iathniKk pnuciplB ol' 

Wbil waundiog reproachei of >ou1 muit be CnI, 
From the rrfitctiont on hi« awn ingiatitudc. Ro^crf. 

Job's r^tctwia on hJ£ oora flouruhing estate 
did at tiw ume time mfiiict and eoCDun^ bim, 

Iftbctiia't light CDDiiated but of one tori of rays, 
there vonld be but one colour, and il would be im- 
(wuible lo prodnce id; new bj Trflnlinni or refrac- 
lioni. Quiiit. 

Meilher do I ttjhel in Ibe leitl upon the memoiy 
or hi* iale majeily. whom 1 CDiirtly tcquil of mj 
inpuialion. 8ui/l. 

REFLECTING Telescopes. See Omci 
and TcLEtcoi-E*. 

Aeflectedn or Licht. S«e Optics. 

Km.ECT]No Circle, an instrum«nt [nt laetr- 
suring angles to a vety peit decree of accuracy. 
It was inreated by Alayer of Gotiingerii princi- 
pnlly with a view to tio aivny the errors of the 
diviiioDs of the limb; and has since been much 
1 by the Chevalier de 
Magellan. See Naviqation. 

RETLEX, adj. Sc n. *. -v Lai, rtficius. 

T. ,__.. . . !„__, .,^. |j^^_ 

lirectioD : 
ty b Ihe 



Reflbx'ible, adj. 

Reflex' I VE, a^, 

Reflei'ivelv, adt 
reflexible : reflexible, 
back ; reflexive, thrown Wkwards : the adverb 
corresponding. 

Then wai do other way for ingeli lo tin. but by 
rt/k* of Ibdr UDdtnlandiagi upon ihemaelTei. 



Tu but the pab n^ of Cynthia'* brow. 

That iBUiaace n^un cannot 
but It (be motl an human, yet luch u perbapi t 
■nay blvB no doubling mixed with. Haanumd. 

The molioni of my mind are a> obvioai to the rr- 
JUi 3ct of Ihe unl. or the lumiog of the inteDectual 
eye inward upon ill own actions, a> the passioiu of 
my HOH am obvions to my tenie ; I m Ihe -' --- 
and I perceive thai I *ee it. 

Solomon lelli ui life and death are m ine power ol 

Ihe loHEue. and that not only directly in legard of 

the food or ill we may do to olben. but nficriiitly 

alto In reipert of wbal may rebound lo ouneltei. 

Oaimmenl a/ Iht Timsut, 

DiJIaibilit]/ of nyt ii their ditpotition to be re- 
Bected at turned back into the lame medium from 
ant other medium, unoa wboae iiirFice lliey fal! ; 
and rtya an mora or leu TtJIaiibU which are tuioed 
back more or leu easily. ffrtalim. 

Tbe order and beauqiof the inanimate parlt of Ihe 
urorld, the discernible ends of them, do eirince by a 
rrllri Brgunent thai it ii Ihe workmanship, not of 
blind Diechaniim or blinder chance, batof ao intelli- 
gcoi and benign agent. Bailiii. 

Sir Isaac Newton hMdemoosIiated, byconincing 
eiKrimeoU, Ibal Ibe light of the lun coiuitls of ny> 
diflerently mfranEible and rr/iuilU< ; and that those 
rayi are diflerenUy rejtuiMo that are difierently re- 
frangible. Chtv"'. 

REFLOAT, B.I. R«andiloal. Ebb; teflui. 

The main Sou and Ttjluat al Ilie sea is by conseal 
of Ihe umverte, as pan of Ihe diurnal molioo. 



REF 

Virtue given for lost 
Revives, rifiouriiliti, then (igoroos moat. 
When iMul nnaclive deemed. JfilMn't AganiilM. 

REFLUENT, odj. Lnt. re^wm. Runoing 
back; flowing back. 

Tell, by what nitlia. 
Back to the [ounLaia'l head the ua conveys 
The TtfimHt riven, and the land repays, BUakBon. 

The liver receives .the tefiMat blood abnosi from 
all parts of the abdomen. Atliulhtuit. 

RE-FLUX, n... Fr. rf^ux; Lai. nfiuiut. 
Backward course. 

Besides 
Mine own ihai hide upon me, all irom ma 
Shall with a fierce rtjiui on me redound. JViJIoH. 

Ibe variety of the flui and rr^ur of Kuripui, or 
ivbsther the same do ebb and flow seven timet a day, 
is iacDQtravetlible. Brmciw. 

REFORM', B.a.(cp.B.J Fr. refonftr; 

Reforua'tion, n. I. >Lal. refonno. "Tit 

Reforh'er. ) form on a belter 

model; change from worse to belter: rpfbrma- 
lion is the act of so cliaoging; applied particu. 
larly to Ihe religious changeof several Europenn 
nationa ftora popery in ihe siileenth century: t 
reformer is one who efffecls a henefieial change of 
things or persons; one who particularly pro- 
moled the Prolestant Reformaiion. 

A sect in F.ngland. following the very lame rule of 

and purge out from thence all dr^ of popery. 



Nevei 



<i< in a flood 



"Sr- 



heady current, scowering faults ; 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, as in Ibis king. 

Bliaitpean, 

Oar £nl ri/onwri were famous coufeicon and 
martyis all over the world. Baeat, 

Public Tifamtn had need first piacliie that on their 
own hems which they purpose lo try on others. 

King CWbi. 
May no such storm 

Fall on our timei, when ruin must nfim. 

Dtahimi, 

Seat worthier of Cods was built 
With second thoughts, rffbrniRj what was old. 

MJldm. 

Now lowering looks presage ippioaching slotms, 
And now prevailing love her face reyi>rau. Diyiloi. 

Satire lavishes vice into rr/armatian. tJ. 

One cannot attempt the perfeot rr/snninjr the lan- 
guages of the world, without rendering himself ridi- 
culous. Lodu. 

The complaint is more evneral than Ibe endea- 
vours to wlress il : abroad every man would be a 
Ttfanarr, how very few at home I Sprvl. 

Il was honour enough lo behold Ihe English 
churches reformti ; that is, delivered from the re- 
J'or-arri. &mth. 

The pagan converts mention this ^mal rv/inuilivii 
of those who bad been the gieatast sinners, with Ihof 
sudden and surprising change which the Christiaa 
religion made in the lives of Uie miKI profligate. 



Was bit docl 



le of the mass struck ni 



nihil 



Bacon. 

Rc and flourish. To 
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REFORMATION. 

Refokmation. Amid the corruptions of the or the unwritten word, was set up. This had 
Christianchurch, from its first aberration from the been the aitifice of the earliest heretics, who, 
simplicity of the gospel down to the council of when they were charged with holding doctriDcs 
Trent, there have e?er been those, who exhibited not according to scripture, affirmed that some 
' the ^ith and patience of the saints :' and to these things had been revealed which were not coin- 
persons, who amid persecution, and contempt, mitted to writing, but were orally transmitted, 
and neglect, were inaeed the salt of the earth, The pharisees before them pleaded the same sup- 
we are indebted, under God, for those efforts posititious authority for the formalities which they 
which, af^r many conflicts and trials, terminated superadded to the law, and by which they some- 
in the reformation of the Christian profession in times superseded it, ' making the word of God of 
the sixteenth century ; and divested it of that none effect/ as our Saviour himself reproached 
gorgeousness, extravagance, and ceremonial for- them ; upon this ground the Romish clergy jus- 
maUty, by which its purity and spirituality had tjfied all the devices of man's imagination with 
been long obscured, and well nigh obliterated, which they had corrupted the ritual and the faith 
The conflicts between truth and error, light and of the western churches. 

darkness, had endured, with more or less of vio- At one time relics, or entire bodies, used to be 
lence and alternate success, from the time of carried about the country and exhibited to the 
Paulinus of Apulia to that of Wickliff ; and credulous multitude ; but this gainful practice 
thence down to those of the great Luther. It is gave occasion to such scandalous impostures 
true the powers of ignorance and of a corrupt that it was at length suppressed; but what is still 
religion held the minds of mankind in the de^p- encouraged is sufficiently disgraceful to the Ro- 
est thraldom; and few, comparatively, were manists. 

those who felt their moral degradation, and sigh- I. State of the Romish church, — A review of 
ed after a holier and a more pure faith : yet were the then existing state of the Romish faith and 
these few ' valiant for the truth,' ' not counting, practice will, at once, justify the efibrts of thote 
their lives dear unto themselves.' Of these many who sought to reform their abuses and restore 
who adhered to the gospel, and remained uncor- the purity of its doctrine and discipline. The 
nipted amidst the growth of superstition ; who bodies of the saints were, at times, exposed in . 
deplored the miserable state to which Christianity their churches, some dried and shrivelled, otheis 
was reduced by the alteration of its divine doc- reduced to a skeleton, clothed either in religious 
thnes, and the vices of its profligate ministers ; habits or in the most gorgeous garments ; — a 
opposed with vigor the tyrannical am))ition both spectacle as ghastly as the superstition itself is 
of the lordly pontiff and the aspiring bishops ; degradiug ! The poor fragments of mortality, 
and in some provinces privately, in others a scull, a bone, or the fragment of a bone, or 
openly, attempted the reformation of a corrupt tooth, or a tongue, were eiUier set or mounted, 
and idolatrous church, and of a barbarous and according to the size, in gold or silver ; deposit- 
superstitious age. This was, indeed, bearing ed in costliest shrines of the finest workmanship, 
witness to the truth in the noblest manner. and enriched with the most precious gems. 

Before, however, we enter on a mview of the Churches soon began to vie with each ether in 
various attempts which were thus made to cor- the number and variety of these imaginary trea- 
rect the abuses of the Roman church, it will be sures, which were sources of real wealth to their 
necessary to take a survey of its actual state, at posessors : the instruments of our Lord*s cnici- 
the period to which we refer. That authority, fixion were shown (the spear and the cross hav- 
to which the church could lay no claim for the ing, so it was pretended, been miraculously 
purity of its members, was supported by its ar- discovered) ; the clothes wherein he was wrapt in 
rogant pretensions ; availing itself of all notions, infancy ; the manger in which he was laid ; the 
accidents, practices, and frauds, from which any vessels in which he converted water into wine at 
advantage could be derived, till the whole mon- the marriage feast ; the bread which he brake at 
stroos accumulation assumed a coherent form, the last supper; his vesture, for .which the sol- 
which well deserves to be called ' the mystery diers cast lots. Such was the impudence of Ro- 
of iniquity.' The scriptures, even in the Latin mish fraud, that portions were produced of the 
version, had long become a sealed book to the burning bush, of the manna wnich fell in the 
people : and the Roman see, in proportion as it wilderness, of Moses's and Samson's honeycomb, 
extended its supremacy, discouraged or proscrib- of Tobit's fish, of the blessed Virgin's milk, and 
ed the use of such vernacular versions as existed, of our Saviour's blood ! Enormous prices were 
This it did, not lest the ignorant and half inform- paid by sovereigns for such relics; it was deem- 
ed should mistake the sense of Scripture, nor ed excusable, not to covet merely, but to steal 
lest the presumptuous and the perverse should them ; and if the thieves were sometimes mira- 
dedoce new errors in doctrine, and more fatal culously punished they were quite as often 
consequences in practice, from its distorted Ian- enabled by miracle to effect the pious robbeiT, 
fiiage ; but in the secret and sure consciousness and bring the prize in triumph to the church lor 
that what was now taught as Christianity was not which it was designed. In the rivaliy of deceit 
to be found in the written word of God. In which the desire of gain occasioned, it often 
mainlCBancc of the dominant system, tradition, happened that the head of the same sunt was 
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■hown in Hvenl chuichn, each church iniist- 
ing Ihat iU own wis genuine, and all appealing 
10 miiaclei as the tesL Someiimes the aispuie 
was acconipliihed in a more jalisbclory manner, 
by aaserlin^ a miraculous mu It t plication, and 
three whole bodies of une person have been 
shown : (he dead saint having tripled himself 
to termmate a dispute between three churches at 
hij funeral I The caiaeorobs at Rome were an 
inethauitihie mine of relics. 

With the reverence which was paid to relics, 
ariaing thus naturally at lirst, and converted by 
cialty prieils into a sourceof Incre, lajnt worship 
^w up, If such virtue resided in their earthly 
and perishable remains, how great must be the 
power wherewith their beatlRed spirits were in- 
vested in heaven 1 The Greeks and Ramans 
attributed less to thuir demigods than the Catho- 
lic church hai done to Ihuse of it* inemberj who 
have received their apotheosis. They were in- 
voked as mediators between God and man ; 
individuals claimed the peculiar prelection of 
(hose whose names they had received m baptism ; 
and towns, and kingdoiDS, chose each their lu!e- 
lary saint Bui, though every saint was able to 
avert all dangers and heal all maladies, each was 
supposed to exert his influence more particularly 
in some tpecliic one, which was determined by 
the circumstances of his life or martyrdom, ibe 
accidental analogy of a name, or by chance and 
eustom if these itudows of a cause were wantiiig. 
The virtue which they possessed they imparled 
to their images, in which, indeed, it was affirmed 
that they were really and potentially present, par- 
taking of ubiquity in their beatitude. Church 
vied with church, and convent with convent, in 
the reputation of their wonder-working images, 
some of which were pretended to have been 
made without hands, and some to have descend- 
ed from heaven I But the rivalry of the monastic 
order? was shown in the fictions wherewith they 
filled Ihe histories of their respective founders and 
worthies. While the monastic orders contended 
with each other in exaggerating the f-ime of their 
deceaied patriarchi, each claimed the Virgin 
Maiy for its especial patroness. Some peculiar 
lavor she had bestowed upon each ; she had ap- 
pointed their rule of life, or deviied the pallern 
of their habits, or enjoined litem some new prac- 
tice of devotion, or granted them some singular 
privilege. She had espoused their founder with 
a ring, or fed him like a babe at her breast. All 
therefore united iaelevatinghertothuhighest rank 
in the mythology of the Komish church— for so, 
in strict truth, must this enormous lystem of fa- 
ble be desipiated. They traced her in types 
Ihrougfaout the Old Testament : She was the tree 
of life ; the Udder which Jacob had seen leadiug 
from heaven 10 eartli; the tod which brought 
forth buds and blossoms, and produced fruit ; 
the ever burning bush ; the aik of the covenant ; 
the fleece upon which alone the dew of heaver 
descended. And though, indeed, being subject 
to death, she paid the common tribute of mor- 
tality; yet, having been born without sin, sheen- 
pired without suffering, and her most holy body, 
too pure a thing to seecorruption, was translated 
imroediatety to heaven, there to be glorified. Her 
linage was to be found In every church through- 



out Christendom ; and she was worshipped un- 
der innumerable appellations, • ■ " devotees 
believing that the one which they narlicularly af- 
fected was that to which the object of their 
adoration most willingly inclined her eat. By 
such representations and fables, the belief of the 
people became so entirely carmpied that Christ, 
instead of being regarded as our mediator and ~ 
Redeemer, appeared to them in the character of 
a jealous God, whom it behoved tliem to propi- 
tiate tlirough the medialioiiorhii virgin mother; 
for througlt her atone could mercy and sa1vati<in 
be obtained. The pantheon, which Agrippa had 
dedicated to Jupiter and all the gods, was byth* 
pope, who converted it into a church, iascribed 
to the blessed Virgin, and all the saints, llifl 
consequence of this persuasion brought into full 
view the weakness and strength of human nature; 
in some respects they degraded it below the beasts. 
The dearest and holiest ties of nature and socie^ 
were set at nought by those who believed that 
the way to secure their own saltation was to 
take upon themselves theobligaiionsora monas- 
tic life. Tliey regarded it as a merit to renounc* 
all intercourse with their nearest friends and kio; 
and, being by profession dead to the world, reik- 
dered themselves, by a moral suicide, dead ia 
reality to its duties and affections. For the saka 
of saving their own souls, or of attaining a higher 
sent in the kingdom of heaven, they sacrificed, 
without compunction, the feelings, and, is br at 
depended upon tliem, the welfare and bappinesi 
of a wife, parent, or child ; yet when the too- . 
version of Others was to be promoted, these very 
penons, it is but Justice to add, were ready to 
encounter any danger and to offer up tlieir lives, 
not in doing good to others, but in indicting the 
greatest possible quantity of discomfort and ac- 
tual suffering upon themselves. It was deemed 
meritorious to aisfigure the body by neglect and 
(illh, to attenuate it by tasting and watchfulness, 
io latierale it with stripes, and to fret the wound* 
with cilices of hone hair. Linen was proscribed 
among the monutic orders ; and the use of the 
warm hath, which, being not less conducive 
to health than to cleanliness, had become general 
III all the Roman provinces, ceased ihtougbout 
(Jhristendotn ; because, according to the morality 
of the monastic school, cleanliness itself was % 

was a positive sin. There were some saints who 
never washed themselves, snd made it a point 
of conscience never to disturb the vermin who 
were tlie proper accompaniments of such sanctity; 
in as far as Uiey occasioned pain while burrow- 
ing; or, at pasture, were increasing the stock of 
the aspirant's merits. The act ofeating they made 
an exercise of penance, by minding whatever 
was most nauseous with their food. Tliey bound 
eliains round the body which ate into the flesh j 
orfustened graters upon the breailand back ; ur 
girded themselves with bandages of bristles in- 
trrmixed with points of wire. Cases of horrid 
self-mutilation were sometimes discovered; and 
many perished by a painful and lingering sui- 
cide, believing that, in the torments which they 
inflicted upon themselves, they were olfenng on 
acceptable sacrifice to their Creator. Some he- 
laine famous for the numbw of their daily ga- 
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Duflectiofis ; otfaert for immersing tbemselTes to for erer, to this end. Thus wew men HPi^to 

the neck in cold water daring winter while they pot their trust in riches ; their wealth, being te 

recited the psalter. Thus there was created a uiTested, became available to them ibeyond tb 

kr^e and accumulating fund of good works, which, grave ; and in whatever sins they indulged, [■»• 

though supererogatory in the saints, were never- vided they went through the proper forms «d 

tbeless not to he lost. The redemption which obtained a discharge, they might purebaae a fiee 

had been purchased for fiiUen roan was held to passage through purgatory, or, at least, an ib- 

be from external punishment only ; sin was not, breviation of the term and a mitigation of its Isr- 

therefore, to go unpunished, eveu in repentant sin- ments while they lasted. But puigatory ww not 

ners who had confesssed and received absolution, the only invisible world over which the anthoriiy 

The souls of baptised children, it was held, pass- of the church extended ; for to the pope, ii totfae 

ed immediately to heaven: but for all others, ex- representative of St. Peter, it was pretended thtt 

cept the few who attained to eminent holiness in the keys of heaven and hell were g^ven ; a p» 

their lives, purgatory was prepared ; a place, ac- tion of this power was delegated to every pnca, 

cording to the popular belief, so near the region and they inculcated that the soul which deputed 

of everlasting torments, though separated from it, without confession and absolution, bore with < 

that the same fire pervaded both ; acting indeed the weight of its deadly sins to sink it to peidi- 

to a different end, and in different degrees, but tion. 

even in its mildest effect inflicting sufferings Of all the practices of the Romish c^uidi dui 

more intense than heart could think or tongue is the one which has proved most injarious to le- 

express, and enduring for a length of time which ligion and morals ; and, if it be regarded in cod- 

was left fearfully indefinite. Happily for man- nexion with the celibacy of the clergy, the caw 

kind, the authority of the pope extended over this vnll be apparent why the state of morals is ge> 

dieadfiil place. The works of supererogation nerally so much more corrupt in Cath o lic tlm 

were at his disposal, and his treasure was inex- in Protestant countries. Tablea were actmUy 

faaustible, because it contained an immeasurable set forth, by authority, in which the rate of ah- 

and infinite store derived from the atonement, solution for any imaginable crime was fiaed,iad 

One dropofthe Redeemer's blood being sufficient the most atrocious might be committed wilk 

to redeem the whole human race, the rest which spiritual impunity for a few shillings. The 

had been shed during the passion was ^ven as a courch of Rome appears to have delighted in is- 

legacy to be applied in mitigation of purgatory, Iting as well as m abusing human creduli^ 

as the popes in their wisdom might think fit and to have pleased herself with discoTeringhflw 

So they in their infidlibility declared, and so the fiu- it was possible to subdue and degrade the 

people believed ! The popes wer^ liberal of this human intellect, as an eastern despot measoifi 

treasure. his own greatness by the servile prostration sf 

If they wished to promote a new practice of his subjects. If further proof than has abeadj 

devotion, or encourage a particular snrine, they appeared were needfol, it would be found in tke 

granted to those who should perform the one or prodigious doctrine of transubstantiation, Stnsge 

visit the other an indulgence, that is a dispensa- as it may appear, the doctrine had become popo- 

tion for so many years of purgatory ; sometimes lar — with the people for its very extraTaganoe— 

for shorter terms, but often by centuries, or with the clergy because they grounded upon it 

thousands of years, and in many cases the indul- their loftiest pretensions ; for if there were in the 

gence was plenary — a toll ticket entitling the sacrament this actual and entire sole pieseDce, 

soul to pass scot free. All persons, however, which they denoted by the term transubstantia- 

could not perform pilgrimages; and even the tion, it followed that divine worship was something 

accommodating device of the church, which pro- more than a service of prayer and thanksgiving 

raised large indulgences for saying certain prayers an actual sacrifice was performed in it, wberoD, 

before the engraved portrait of a miraculous they affirmed, the Saviour was again offered op, 

image, was liable in numerous instances to be in the same body which had suffered on the crosi, 

frustrated. The picture might not find its way by their hands. The priest, when he performed this 

to remote places, the opportunity of acquiring it stupendous function of his ministry, had before 

might be neglected, or it might remain in the his eyes, and held in his hands, the maker of 

possession of its unthinking owner, a forgotten heaven and earth ; and the inference which they 

thing. The Romish church, in its infinite be- deduced from so blasphemous an assumption was, 

nevolence, considered this, and therefore sold that the clergy were not to be subject to any te- 

indulgences, making the act of purchasing them, cular authority, seeing that they could create God 

and thus contributing to its wants, a merit of itself their Creator 1 Let it not be supposed that the 

sufficient to deserve so inestimable a reward. It statement is in the slightest part exaggerated : it 

was taught, also, that merits were transferrible by is delivered feithfully in their own words. I^ 

gift or purchase : under this persuasion large then, such were the power of the clergy, even of 

endowments were bestowed upon convents, on the meanest priest, what roust be attributed to 

condition that the donor should partake in the their earthly head, the successor of St. Peter? 

merits of the community ; and few persons, who They claimed for him a plenitude of power; and 

had any property at their own disposal, went out it has been seen that he exercised it over the 

of the worid without bequeathing some of it to princes of Christendom in its fullest meaning, 

the clergy for saying masses, in number propor- According to the canons ihe pope was as far 

tiooed to the amount of the bequest, for the bo- above all kings as the sun is greater than the 

nefit of their souls. The wealthy founded moon. He was king of kings and lord of lords, 

in which service was to be performed though he subscribed himself the servant of ser- 
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THnts. Tbe Immediale and mle (ule of the 
wliale world belnnged to him, by natural, moral, 
and divine right; all authority dependin; npon 
hitn. Ai lupreme king, he might impose laxei 
upon all Chhstiaui; and (he pope) declared it 
WM to be held m a point necessary to salvatlnu, 
that o»ery human creature ii subject lo the llo- 
man pontiff. That lie might lanfully depose 
kings «ai averred lo be so certain a doctrine Uiat 
it could only be denied by madmen, or through 
the iniiieation of ihe devil; it was more penii- 
cioui and intolentble lo deny it than to err con- 
cerning the sacraments. All nation* and king- 
doms were under ihe pope's jurisdiction ; far lo 
hin bad God delivered over Ihe power and do- 
minion in heaven and earth. Nay, he might 
take away kingdoms and empires, with or with- 
out cause, and give them to whom he pleased, 
though ihe sovereign nhom he ihould depose 
were, in evety respect, not merely blameless but 
meritorious. It was reason enough Tor tbe 
change thai ilie pope deemed it convenient, 
The spouse of Ibe churcb was vice-God : men 
were commanded lo bow at his name, as 
ai the name of Christ; the proudest sovereigns 
wailed upon him like menials, led his liorseby the 
bndle, and held his stirrup while he alighted ; 
and there were ambassadors who prostrated 
themselves before him, sayinK, ' O thou that tak- 
esi away the sins of Ihe world, have mercy upon 



passed, against a decree of the Itoman Voiitiff, 
were in themselves null and void: and thai all 
pontifical decrees ought for ever to be observed, 
by all men, like the word of God ; to be received 
as if ihey came from Ihe mouth of St Peter 
himself, and held like canonical scripture. Nei- 
ther the Catholic faith, nor the four evangelists, 
could avail those who rejected lhem,this being a 
sin which was never to be remitted . Christ had 
bHtowed upon the pope, when he spake as such, 
■he »ame infallibility which resided in himself 
And were lie uitetly to neglect his duty, and by 
his misconduct draw down innumerable souls to 
hell with him, ihere to be eternally tormented, 
no mortal man might presume to reprove him for 
his faults. , 

Even this monstrous proposition wasadianced, 
thai, although Ihe Catholic failh leaches all virtue 
to be good and all vice evil, nevetiheteis if Ihe 
pope, through error, should enjoin vices lo he 
committed, and prohibit virtues, tlie church 
-would be bound to believe that vices were Kood 
and virtues evil, and would sin in conscience 
were it lo believe olherwise. lie could clunge 
Ihe nature of things, and make injustice justice, 
!<ot was it possible ihat he should be amenable 
to any secular power; for be had been called 
(iod by Conslanline, and God was not to be 
judged by man : under God, ihe salvation of all 
the Ulhnil depended on him, and commeniators 
<-ven gave him the blasphemous appellation of 
' our Lord God the pope I' h was disputed in 
the schools whelber he could not abroi^nte wlial 
(he nposlles bad enjoined ; determine an opinion 
conliaty to ihein, uid add a new article lo the 
tteed ; whether he did twl, as God, pnrlicipnie 
both nalurei wilh Christ: ami whelher he v. ere 



not more merciful Ihan Christ, inasmuch as be 
duliteced souls from the pains of purgaloi^, 
whereas we do not read that this was evet 
done by our Saviour. Lastly, it was affirmed i 
that he mi^ht do things unlawful, and thus cuuU 
do more than God. All This was certain, hecauM [ 
the church was infallible. Where this fallibility. J 
reiided ihe Uomanists have differed among' J 
themselres, some vesting it in the pope, other* ' 
requiring the concurrence of a generat coundL | 
Infallible, however, it was deteimined that th» 
Itoman Catholic church must be, and thus ijw j 
keystone was put lo this prodigious structure o£ 
imposture and wickedness. No one acauain ' 
with ecclesiastical history will consider this t 
of the morals and conditions of the Rotnait 
church as exaggerated or incorrecl. We ■ 
thecefore turn to a more grateful subject, i 
briefly trace the various efforts which w 
made to correct ibis lamentable state of liiiugt, 
and to bring back the church to its origittal i d- 
rily and discipline. 

11. T/ie early eforli at reform— At early m 
the teign of Charlemagne, Paulinus, a royal fw- 
vorile, and the bishop of Aquilia, employed hii 
voice and his pen to arrest the ptogress of these 
and similar corruptions. In the year 801 hii 
honorable career was terminated, and in a few 
years later it devolved on the celebrated Claude 
of Turin lo check Ilie same abuses, lo advocaie 
the same trulb, and lo scatter more widely tlie 
seeds of future oppositioti and reform. Tha 
sovereipnly of the fedeemer in his church waa i 
so maintained by ihis prelate as virtually lo an- 
nibilaie tbe ambitious pretensions of the Roman 
see. The worship of images he denounced u 
gross idolatry ; Ihe childish veneration of relict 
he exposed to its deserved contempt : and, die 
carding prayer for the dead as thcdevice of man, 
his leal bowed lo no authority in religion, op- 
posed lo the obvious meaning of the sacred 
Scriptures. Explaining the doctrine of justiG- 
caticn by faith alone, with a tbrcH and perspicu- 
ity not unworthy of Luther, the papal scheme of 
merit was greatly broken and impeded by his la* 
bors. More Ihan twenty years of his life were 
devoted lo this warfare against the prevailing su- 
perstitions, and to ihe cause of Christian irutb, 
as embraced by ils earliest disci^es. 

The episcopal authority of Turin extended 



ity through the ninth ana tenth c 
testimony of Catholic writers. Before the cIom 
of tliis period the fires of persecution wera 
kindled id that &vorcd diocese, in Ihe hope of 
consigning both the name and the doclnne of iu 
distinguished reformer to oblivion. Bui in the 
hour of trial ihe disciple was often found la ht 
worthy of his mailer; while the leal of such at 
wete expelled their home increased by a naluial 
process with the increase of sufleting, never 
failing to convert ibe fact of their dispersion into 
ihe means of imparting a more extended influ- 
ence to their obnoxious creed. It was in the 
centuty commencing with the year following thai 
in which the poem of Ihe Troubadours, entitled 
1ji Kobla Leycion, was compleied, that Peterde 
UriiRS, lecame diaiinjiiiihed in Provence and 
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Lan^edoc, as the intrepid advocate of certain enforcement of the truths of the Gospel woo the 

reformed opinions ; and his zeal, after the labor applause and the grateful attachment of mul- 

of twenty years, sustained the trial of martyrdom, titudes. For a season he found his protection 

On his decease his place was more than supplied in his rank, in the influence of his connexiopsi 

by the learning and the invincible ardor of Henry and in the number of his followers. But the in- 

the founder of the sect called Henricians. But, roads of his zeal which had thus eluded ereiy 

if Henry imbibed the zeal of his predecessor, he hostile purpose of the local authorities were, at 

had also to share in his reward. The invective length, deemed so serious an innovation as to 

in which these preachers indulged on the man- require the most formal interference of the pa- 

ners of their age, and especially on the vices of pacy. In a council convened by Alexander HI. 

the clergy, was not to be patiently endured. It Peter Waldo and his numerous disciples were 

roused the displeasure of the pontiffs and of their presumed to be convicted of heresy, and until 

court; and, in the name of Eugenius III., the signs should be given of repentance they were 

person of Henry was seized and committed to cut off from all communion with the faithfuL 

prison, where, after a brief interval, his life was This sentence would probably have beeu little 

the sacrifice incurred by his unshaken integrity, regarded, had it not, through (he ferocity of the 

Such are the measures which have been long and times, become no less destructive of civil than of 

widely adopted to crush the leaders of reform, religious communion. The Lyonese, who were 

and experience has shown how little they are not fully prepared to brave the wrath of the 

suited to diminish either the number or the church, were constrained to refuse the hated 

ardor of its advocates. But if the Petrobrussians sectaries even the remotest intercourse of social 

and Henricians were sufficiently numerous to life. That flourishing city was, in consequence^ 

excite the alarm of the church, it is certain they deserted by a large, and by the most valuable, 

were but few and feeble when compared with portion of its inhabitants ; but like the Hebrew 

their opponents. tribes they were not to be lost in their disper- 

It was towards the close of the century, in the sion. Waldo continued to publish his doctrine 

former half of which they had flourished, that with great success, through Dauphiny, Picardy, 

the ear of Europe became familiar with the name and various of the Grerman states, concluding a 

of Arnold of Brescia, as that of a more daring labor of twenty years in a province of Bohemia. 

opponent of clerical ambition. This extraordi- His disciples, every where harassed by the hand 

nary man had suddenly risen from the lowest of persecution, are still found associated with 

rank in the church, ana there are &cts included almost every continental sect, and by a benevo- 

in his history which impart to it an unusual lent arrangement of providence they were pie- 

jnterest. He studied under the famous Abelard, served as witnesses for the truth until the age of 

and had probably adopted somp of the specula- Luther. Aware of the assistance which he had 

tions which exposed the lover of Eloise to the derived from the Scriptures, and of the princi- 

frown of the church. But with the skill of the pies which assert them to be the property of the 

roaster the disciple associated an independence people no le.ss than of the priest, it bad been an 

and hardihood peculiar to himself. In the garb object of early solicitude with Waldo to confer 

of a monk, ana with a countenance which be- upon his followers a vernacular translation of 

spoke his decision and capacity, but which had the inspired volume. It was a novelty in mo- 

already become marked with many cares, Arnold dern Europe, and contributed much te his un- 

commenced his stormy career, as a preacher in precedented success in the work of reformation, 

the streets of Brescia. Arraigned before the pre- The Noble Lesson* had long since supplied the 

feet of the city, the reformer was condemned to devout with a valuable summary of Scripture 

die ; and, deserted (perhaps of necessity) by his history, and of the doctrines and the duties of 

more powerful adherents, he perished at the the Gospel ; but such was the impulse given to 

stake, amid the idle gazings of the Roman popu- the mind of multitudes by the possession of the 

lace. His ashes were given to the Tiber; but Scriptures, thai the numerous sectaries, however 

his opinions were not so easily consigned to ob- poor and despised, were generally capable of 

livion. But ten years from that period bad vindicating their peculiarities of custom or opi- 

scarcely passed, when Peter Waldo, an opu- uion by an appeal to that authority ; it was even 

lent merchant of Lyons, became known in that their boast that there was scarcely a man or wo- 

city as an opponent of the Romish superstition, man among them who was not far better read in 

and a zealous advocate of what has smce been the Bible than the doctors of the church. Waldo 

designated the reformed faith. Waldo had finished his career in 1 1 79, and it was two years 

witnessed the sudden decease of a friend at his later that the pontiff, Lucian III., issued his 

table, and a disposition already favorable to re- memorable decree, condemning all manner of 

ligion was much confirmed by the affecting in- heresy, by whatever name denominated. By 

cident. Often scandalised by the manners of the the haughty Innocent III. every motive which 

clergy, his superior education had enabled him to superstition could supply was einployed to arm 

consult the LatinVersion of the Scriptures. From the princes and the people of Europe against 

that source he derived the instruction which the pacific disciples of the Gospel. To extirpate 

taught him to separate from communion with the 

papal church. His morals had ever defied the « i^ j^obi^ Leycion, or The Noble Lesson, is a 

breath of calumny; from this period his wealth po^m jn the language of the Troubadours; the de- 

rainistered largely to the comforts of the poor ; pository of opinions, and an expression of feelines, 

and if his opposition to vice and error exposed not unworthy of the professors of the Gospel in Sui 

him to the malice of interested men, his fearless most favored period of its history. 
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thnn by Rr« aad by Ihe sword nai the object 
distinclly proposed ; and Ihe indulgences so im* 
piously connected wiih ihe crusades into Asia 
were now as freely bestowed on such as became 
deroled to this murderou! cause. Under the im- 
pulse of such motives towns were taken in suc- 
ceuion, and their inhabitaals sUughteied with 
an alrouiy which spared neither age nor sen. 

A volume might be occupied in detailing 
these atrocities, but il must be sufficient lo ob- 
serve, in the language of Mr. Gibbon, ' that pope 
Innocent III. surpassed the sanguinary fame of 
Theodore. It was in cruelty alone her soldiers 
could equal the heroes of the crusades, and the 
cruellies of her priests were far excelled by the 
foundersoflhe inquisition, an office more adapted 
to confirm thnn 10 confute the belief of an evil 

Erinciple.' The interval between the former 
air of the thirteenih ceutun, with which these 
crusades were connected, and the middle of the 
following, in which Wycliffe appeared, is one 
of unusual gloom in the history of true reli^on. 
The efforts of the WalUenses and Albigeois lo 
restore its purity, and which has not been im- 
properly designated the first reformalion, ap- 
peared as a total failure, and through nearly 300 
succeeding year* the good which it was designed 
to confer od the nations of the western empire 
was effectually resisted. And not only lo, the 
machinery of despolism appeared to become 
every day more matured, and every struggle of 
lis victims but to place them more completely 
beneath it, 

in. Rite and progrta of Wkkliffe'i dortrinet 
■1 England.— The inanii'old and complicated 
evils of popery, however, reached their highest 
pilch about the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
That astonishing system of spiritual tyranny, for 
inslnnce, had now drawn within its vortex almost 
the whnle government of England. The pope's 
haughty legate, spuming at all law and equity, 
made even the ministers cf justice to tremble at 
its tribunal ; parliaments were overawed, and 
sovereigns obliged to temporise, while the lawless 
ecclesiastics, entrenched behmd the authority of 
councils and decrees, set U nought the civil 
power, and opened an asylum to any, even the 
most profligate, distuibers of society. In the 
mean time the taxes collected, under various 
pretexts, by the agents of the see of Rome, 
amounted to five limes as much as the taxes paid 
to the king. The insatiable avarice and insup- 
portable tyranny of the court of Rome had 
given such universal disgust, that a bold attack, 
made about this time, on the authority of that 
court, and the doctrine of the church, was, at 
first, more successful than could have been ei- 
peclnl in that dark and superstitious ^e. This 
aiiack was made by the famous John Wicklifl'e, 
who was One of the best and roost learned men 
of the age in which he fjounshed. His reputa- 
tion for learning, piety, and virtue, was so greut, 
that Brchhishop hlip appointed him the first 
warden of Canterbury College, Oxford, in 136S. 
The lectures in divinity which he read in that 
university were much admired, though in these 
lectures he treated the clergy, and parliculatlj 
the mendicant friars, with no little freedom and 
severity. A discoorw which he published ngamsi 



the pope's demand of homage and tribute from 
Edward III., for ihe kingdom of England, re- 
commended him so much to that prince that hg 
bestowed upon him several benetices, and em- 

E toyed him in several emhauies. Edward III. 
■d refused that homage lo which king John had 
subjected his iuccess'irs,and Urban V. tiireatened 
that if It were not performed he would cite him 
to Rome, ihere lo answer for the default. A 
sovereign of Edward's abiliiy and renown wa* 
not ihus to be intimidated ; the feeling of the 
country was with him, and the parliament, 
affirming that what John had done in this matter 
was a violation of his coronation oath, declared 
that, if the pope proceeded in any way against 
the king, he and all his subjects should with all 
their power resist him. The papal claims were 
defenued by a monk, who ventured to challenge 
Wickliffe upon the subject, who coming forward 
with luperior ability, and in a belter cause, pro- 
duced a conclusive reply ; in reward for which, 
when an appeal concerning the wardenship wa* 
decided against him, he was appointed professor 
of divinity, and, as a further mark of uvor, the 
living of Lutterworth in Leicestershire was given 
him. Two years afler his appointment to tha * 
divinity chair he was named, with other ambas- 
sadors, lo meet the pope's representative at 
Bruges, and resist his pretensions to tiic presenta- 
tion of benefices in England, an injurious prao- 
tice,againsl which several statutes had been passed. 
1'he negociation lusted nearly two yean, and 
it is probable that what he then had opportuni- 
ties of discoiering convinced him that the system 
of the papal court and its doctrines were equally 
corrupt. For on his return he attacked it in the 
boldest manner, maintained that the Sciipturei 
contained all truths necessary to salvation, and 
that the perfect rule of Christian practice was lo 
be found in them only ; denied the authority of 
the pope in temporal matters; proclaimed that 
he was that man of sin, the son of perdition, 
whom St. Paul prophetically de-cribes, ' silting ] 
as God in the temple of God, showing himselr 
that he i' God ;' and denounced him as anti- 
christ. These opinions he openly preached and 
published, appealing to the Scriptures for their 
truth; and they were propagated by his disci- 
ples, who attacked the friars in their own man- 
ner, preaching lo ihe people, and goinc about, 
as he himself did, barefoot, and in plain fringe 
gowns. It was not long before he was accused 
of heresy, and orders came lo Sudbury the pri- 
mate, and Courtney the binhop of London, to have 
him arrested, and kept in close custody till they 
should receive further inntructionf. But tCi* 
duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, who was then 
governing the kingdom during the latter days of 
his father, protected him with a high hand ; and 
he was still so papular in Oxford that, when a 
nuncio was sent thither, refjuiring the university, 
under pain of the severest penalties, lo delivei 
him up for justice, the threat was disregarded , 
The archbishop, finding il impossible to proceed 
in the summary mannerwhich ihe pope ordered, 
summoned him to appear within Ihirty days be- 
fore him and the bisnop of London, at a synod 
held in St. Paul's; and Wickliffe, confident in 
his cause and in his protectors, hesitated not K 
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obey. It is not, however, likely that any pro- loDging an impression of horror upon te cif» 

tection could long have upheld him against the ant and awea spectators. Saatre was bfMn^ 

ecclesiastical authority, if a schism had not at before the primate and six other bishops, iattt 

this juncture occurred to weaken the papal cathednl of St. Paul's; they were in their psi- 

power, and shake its rery foundations. Wickhffe tihcal attire, and he appeared in priestly nt- 

seized the advantage which was thus afforded ments with the paten and chalioe in his hak 

him, and set forth a trict upon the schism, ex- Arundel stood up, and, in the name d vn 

pos-.Dg the absurdity of ascribing infallibility to Father, and of the Son^ and of the Holy Spii£ 

a dir-.ded church. Wliile the doctrines of Wick- (thus profaned in this inhuman progress), d^ 

Izffe were propagated and opposed with much graded him, hrst from his priestly order, ai^n 

leai at Oxford, and at other places, he being in a sign of that degradation, took liom hin ik 

decLnin; state of health resided, during the two paten and ch;ilice,and plucked the priestly cuBk 

las: years of his life, at his living of Lutterworth, from his back. The New Testament «as iki 

i^ Lei:«s:eni.:re. employed in finishing his trans- put into his hands, and taken from hiza ; Ae 

latKc <.i r.e Bivle and other works. Heing stole being at the same time pulled oft, to de 

K-:zirl «:*ik a stroke of the palsy, which deprived grade him from the office of deacon. Bydt- 

h:=. cf &u si^cch December '28ih, 1S84, he ex- priving him of tlie alb and maniple, his deoriwi- 

p:r«^ '.z. ->« list day of that year. tion from the order of subdeaoon was effected^ IW 

Ti* :nT?r.t:on ot printing had, at this time, candlestick, taper, and urceole, were taken fisa 

c.-»u«-i fK:i;!:es for the dififusion of knowledge, him as an acolyte ; the book of exorcisms, as o- 

"LSAi^zM^ beiort ; and the stnisnrle between the orcist ; the lectionar)', as reader ; he then lemaiKi 

€tte*:>;i:s of darkness and the principles of light in a surplice as sexton, and, with the I'ey of ik 

nftf^'z^fi, for a while, the smothering vapor church a oor: these also were taken from hin; Ae 

«ix^ precedes the burst and the radiance of a priest's cap was then to be laid aside, the tn- 

csear asid steady flame. Thousands were pre- sure rased away, so that no outward onik «te> 

pBTEri by these antecedent causes to receive the ever of his orders might remain ; the cap sf i 

^rc± i& all its holy purity, and sacred influence, layman was placed upon his head, and AxwU 

Already 'Jie rays of truth were emanating from then delivered him, as a secular peison, to Ac 

u« n.crcd volume in all directions ; and men secular court of the high constable and ba 

v*7e beginning to start as from the slumbers of of England, there present, b eseech ing the 

a drsaic, or the reveries of a distempered ima- to receive favorably the said William S 

psaXMn. It must not, however, be supposed unto them thus committed ! For with this hvpo- 

tLat tha change of opinion escaped the notice critical recommendation to mercj the Baaiift 

of the dominant church ; or that it was negligent church always delivered over its victisM lo be 

of that stroo^ arm of power which it possessed, burnt alive. Sautre accordingly sufl e i e d mtt 

in order to suppress the growing here^. Henry tyrdom at the stake; leaving a name whick ii 

I\'., at the instigation of the clergy, passed a still slandered by the Romanists, bnt which tk 

s&tnte, forbidding the propagation of the new church of England will ever hold in 

doctrine by preaching, writing, teaching, or dis- respect. 

coorK ; and demanding of all persons the re- At this time twelve inqnisiton of 

nnnciation of their errors, on pain of being con- this dreadful name had been intn 

demned for heresy, and burnt alive. England, were appointed at Oxfiaid, to 

William Sautre, the parish priest of St. Osithes, out heretics and heretical books. Thcj 
in London, and formerly of St. Margaret's, at as heresies 246 conclusions, deduced, 
Lynn, in Norfolk, vras the first victim under this and some falsely, from the writings of 
new sutute, and the first martyr for the reform- followers, and of the Lollards; and they 
)tion in England. The single question with sented that Christ*s vesture withoat sbmb eM 
which he was pressed was, whether the sacra- not be made whole again, unless oestain pr< 
ment of the altar, after the pronouncing of the men, who supported the disciples of WidiU^ 
sacramental words, remainea material bread or m ere removed ; particularising Sir John OU- 
not. It was not sufficient for him to declare a castle, who, in right of hb wife, was kxd Cob- 
firm belief that it was ' tlie bread of life which ham, a man of high birth, and at tlm ttas is 
came down from heaven;* he was required to favor with Henry V. Him they ^zcosed vike 
acknowledge that it ceased to be bread. Find- king of holding heretical opinioits 
ing it in vain to protest that he attempted not to the sacrament, penance, pilgrrmases 
explain what is inexplicable, his final answer tion of images, and the authority of 
was that the bread, after consecration, remained church, declaring their intentioD of 
very bread as it was before. He was then pro- against him as a most pemic;OQs 
nounced to be Judicially and lawfully convicted In better reliance upon a c^ 




as a heretic, and as a heretic to be punished ; u[K>n popular favor and his own nseooBS oc; 

and being, moreover, a relapsed heretic, to be ance, he wrote a paper, which be eactM de 

degraded, deposed, and delivered over to the Christian belief of the lord Cobbam: 

secular arm. he went to the king, trusting, it » 

This being the first condemnation of the kind mercy and favor at his hand, 

in England, Arundel was punctual in all its with tlie Apostle's creei, to which a I^zxvr 

forms, that they might serve for an exact prece- ration of his faith was aided. Like 

dent in future. They were, probably, derived he expressed an opinion that th« na:«k 

from the practice of the accursed inquisitors in divided into three parts, the 

l^anguedoc ; and they were well devised for pro- the souls in purgatory, and the 
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but lie qualified ihU ndmisiion of a put^loi^, 
by sayini! if any such place be in the Scriptures : 
the duly of the priests was thai, secluded from 
all wurldlineM, ttiey should confarm their livea 
to llie examples of Christ and his apostles, ever- 
more occupied in preaching and leaching ihe 
Scnpiures purely, and in giving wholesome ex- 
amples of good living to theother degrees; more 
modest also, mare loving, gentle, and lowly in 
spirit should they be than any other people. The 
duly of the people was, ' lo bear tlieir good 
mindi and tine obedience to the foresaid minis- 
lera of God, llieir king, civil governors, and 

Erieiu ;' justly to occupy every man bis faculty, 
I it merchandise, handicraft, or the tilth of the 
ground, and so one la be helper to another. He 
then professed his full belief Ihal the body and 
blood of Christ were verily and indeed coniained 
in Ihe saciKir.ent of the aitai under the simili- 
tudes of bread nnd wine ; that the law of God 
was most true and perfect, and Ibat Ihey which 
did not so follow it in their faith and works (al 
one time or other) could not be saved ; ' whereas 
he that SFfkelh it in faith, acceptelh it, learnelh it, 
delightetb therein, and perfbrmeth it in love, 
shall uste for it the felicily of everlasting inoo- 
ceticy. Finally, that God will ask no more of 
a Christian believer, in this life, than to obey the 
precepts of this most blessed law. If any pre- 
late require more, or any oih"r kind of obedience 
than this, he conlemneth Christ, eialielh himself 
above God, and so becometh an open antichrist.' 
He required thai the king would cause this hii 
confession of lailh to be justly examined by the 
wisest and most learned men m the realm ; and 
thai, if it were found in all parts agreeing lo the 
truth, it might be «o allovved, and he himself 
IhereupoQ holden for none other than a true 
Christian ; or Ihal it might be nlleily condemned 
if it were found otherwise, provided always ihal 
he were taught a better belief by the word of 
God, which word he would, at all times, most 
reverently obey. 

When the king allowed him in his presence lo 
be personally cited, lord Cobham perceived that 
his destruction was determined on, and, rejeeiing 
the archbishop as his judge, appealed from him 
to ihe pope; this appeal being disallowed he 
was immediately committed lo the tower, till the 
day appointed for his examination. On that 
day at the Dominican convent within Ludgate, 
many canonists and friars, the heads and leadinit 
persons of their respective orders, were convened 
to sit in judgment on him ; while a number of 
priesU, monks, canons, and friars, wilh a rabble 
of underlings, who were collected as spectawrs, 
innilted him as be came, for a horrible heretic, 
and a man accursed before God. These prepa- 
rations, and the certainly of what was lo ensue, 
could not shake the constancy of his resolved 
mind. But the taunts and mockery of the brutal 
audience who came there a* to a spectacle, and 
anticipated with exultation Ihe inhuman caiai- 
tioplie, disturbed ihnt equanimity which he had 
hiiherto preserved; and moved him, not to an 
unseemly anger, nor to aught unworthy of him- 
self^ but lo an emotion than which nothing nobler 
in iU kind hath been imagined in Bclion, or re- 
corded in history. For when Arundel began the 



tragedy, by offering him absolution uu mercy, 
if he would humbly desire it, in due form aiiit 
manner, as the church ordained, — ' Nay, Ibrsoolh. ' 
will 1 not,' he replied, ' for I never liespaMM I 
gainst you, and therefore I will not do it 
Then kneeling on the pavement, and holding u 
his hands toward heaven.he exclaimed, 'I shrita | 
roe here unto Thee, my eternal, living Cod, t 
in my youth 1 olfetidcd liiee, U Lord, most gri^ I 
vously in pride, wrath, and gluitony : in cot»' i 
toucness, and m lecliery I Many meD have { 1 
hurt in mine anger, and done many other hoN' 1 
rible sins 1 Good Lord, I ask Thee mercy l' Ha 4 
nepi while he ultered this passionate prayer) J 
then, standing up, said with a mighty voic^ J 
' Lo, good people, lo 1 for ihe breaking of God'i 1 
law and his commandments, Ihey never yel eunwl 1 
me I but for thine own laws and traditions it 
cruelly do they handle both me and other m 
And, therefore, both they and their laws, by tba I 
promise of God, shall utterly be destroyed f' I 

Wheil they had recovered from the surpriM I 
which this awful appeal produced, they began to I 
examine him concerning his belief. lie repliad J 
with the same intrepid spirit, ■ [ believe full* 1 
and faithfully in (he univenal laws of God. I J 
believe that all is true which is coniained in th* j 
Holy Scriptures of the Bible. Finally, [ beliera I 
alt that my Lord God would I should believe,' | 
They pressed him with the murderous question I 
concerning material bread. He made auswor, \ 
' The Scriptures make no mention of this woid i 
material, and therefore my bilh hath nothing tg i 
do therewith. Bui this 1 say, and believe, Ihal it 
h Christ's body and bread.' They exclaimed 
against this with one voice ; and one of tba | 
bishops stood up and said, 'It was a heresy nn- , 
nifest, in say that it is bread after the sacramental I 
words were spoken.' The noble martyr replied, 
' St. Paul was, I am sure, as wise as you, and I 
more godly learned, and be called it bread, 'lbs 1 
bread that we break,' saith he, * is it not Ihe pu- I 
taking of the body of Chrisir And as for that ! 
virtuous man, Wickliffe, 1 shall say here, both I 
before God and man, that before 1 knew that 1 
despised doctrine of his 1 never abstained from 
sin. But, since I learned therein lo fear my Lord 
God, it hath otherwise, I trust, been with me, 
so much grace could 1 never hiid in all your 
glorious instructions I One pope bath put inw, 
another, one hath poisoned another, one lial' 
cuned another, and one hatli slain another, and 
done much more mischief, as all the chroniclM 
tell. Let all men consider well Ihis, that Chritl J 
was meek and merciful ; the pope is proud and I 
a tyrant— Christ was poor ana forgave; the pope 
is rich, and a malicious manslayer, as his daily I 
acts do prove him. Itome is the very nest of anli- | 
chrisi, and out of that nest cometfa all the disciple* 
of him, of whom prelates, priests, and monks 
are Ihe body, and these piled friars are the tall I | 
Thoueh he judge my body, which is but a 
wretched thing, yet am 1 certain and sure thatbe ' 
can do no harm to my soul, no more than could 
Satan upon the soul of Job. He who created I 
thai, will, of his infinite will and promise, save 
it ; I have therein no manner of doubt. And, oi 
cooceming these aitictes before rehearsed, I will 
siand to ihem, even lo the very death, hy the 
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grace of my eternal God !' Tarning to the spec- populace ; but, in proportion at he attraded their 
tators then, he spread his hands, and spake with esteem and regard, he drew upon himself > the 
a louder voice, ' Good Christian people, for execration of the priests. The introduction of 
God's love be well ware of these men ! for they Wickliffs writings into the university of Prague 
w\ll else beguile you, and lead you blinding into gave great offence to the archbishop of Prague, 
hell with themselves. For Christ saith plainly who issued a decree that every person who was 
unto you, If one blind man leadeth another, they in possession of them should brin^ the books to 
are like both to fall into the ditch I' Then, kneel- him, in order that such as contained any thing 
ing down before them, he prayed for his enemies : heretical might be burnt. Huss, and the mem- 
' Lord God eternal ! I beseech thee, of thy great hers of the university, entered a protest against 
mercy's sake to forgive my pursuers, if it be thy these proceed mgs, and on the *25th of June, 1410, 
blessed will Y Being committed to the Tower, appealed from the sentence of the archbishop to 
whence he escaped, a large reward was offered the court of Rome. The affair was carried before 
for taking lord Cobham, alive or dead ; so faith- pope John XX I II., who granted a commission to 
fully, howev^r, was he sheltered, notwithstanding cardinal Colonna to cite Huss to appear persouallj 
all who harboured him incurred the same danger before him at Rome, there to answer the accu- 
with himself, that he eluded his persecutors for sations laid against him of preaching both erron 
four years, until he was discovered, by means of and heresies. Huss desired to be excused a per* 
lord Powis, in Wales. He now stood resolutely sonal appearance, and so greatly was be &Tored 
upon his defence, and would probably not have in Bohemia, that king Wenceslaus, bis queen, 
been taken alive, if a woman had not broken his the nobility, and the university at large, joined 
legs with a stool. In this condition he was car- in a request to the pope that he would dispense 
ried to London in a horse litter; and there, being with such an appearance ; and, moreover, that 
hung by the middle in chains, was consumed in he would not suffer the kingdom of Bohemia to 
the flames praising God. be subject to the imputation of heresy, but per- 
IV. The Bohenfian reformers. — ^The historians mit them to preach the gospel with freedom in 
of the Reformation too generally represent that their places of worship, and that he would send 
great revolution to originate exclusively with legates to Prague to correct any presumed abuses, 
Luther and his friends ; in Germany, however, the expense of which should be defrayed by the 
as well as in England, the pure sentiments, the Bohemians. Three proctors were despatched to 
holy lives, and the triumphant deaths of the mar- Rome to tender Huss's apology to his holiness; 
tyrs, from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries; but the excuses alleged were deemed insufficient, 
paved the way for their successors of tlie six- and Huss, being declared contumacious, was ac- 
teenth. Before we enter on the history of the cordingly excommunicated. This excommunica- 
rupture between the German princes and the tion extended also to his disciples and friends; 
papacy, we shall briefly notice that of the Bohe- he himself was declared a promoter of heresy, 
mian reformers. Bohemia partook of the general and an inteidict was pronounced against him. 
corruption, and was immersed in darkness and Urban VI., who had succeeded to the pontificate 
superstition, when Waldo and his friends sought on the death of Gregory XL, A. D. 1378, having 
an asylum in that kingdom, and in the year 1176 rendered himself odious in the eyes of his sub- 
formed a colony at Saltz and Laun, on the river jects, the cardinals so resented his conduct that 
Eger. These Waldenses found the Bohemians they set aside his election, and chose Clement VII. 
scarcely less superstitious than the members of in his room. The adherents of both pontiffs were 
the church of Rome ; but subsequently intro- indetiatigable in their exertions to support their 
duced amongthem the knowledge ot the Christian respective pretensions, and much human blood 
h\i\\ in its purity, according to the word of God. was spilt in the contest. To terminate this dis- 
On the introduction, however, of popery, through graceml schism, a third pope, ^exander V., was 
the influence of Charles IV., ignorance, profli- elected, in the hope of inducing the resignation 
gacy, and corruption of manners, began to pre- of the others. Neither of ihem, however, would 
vail among all orders of the people; the inquisition give up nis power ; and the world now saw three 
was introduced for the purpose of enforcing des- popes ruling at one and the same time. With a 
potism in the civil government, and uniformity view to heal the fatal schisms, and repair the dis- 
of opinion in matters of religion. The conse- orders that had sprung up during their con- 
quence was, that multitudes withdrew themselves tinuance, as well as to bring about a reformation 
from the public places of worship, and followed of the clergy, which was now loudly and generally 
the dictates of their own consciences, by wor- called for, in the year 1414 the emperor Sigis- 
shipping God in private houses, woods, and mund convened the council of Constance, 
caves. Here they were persecuted, dragooned. Hither, from all parts, princes and prelates, 
drowned and killed ; and thus matters went on clergy and laity, regulars and seculars, flocked 
until the appearance of John Huss and Jerome together (November 16th, 1414), to determine 
of Prague. John Huss, who had been a student the dispute between the three contending factions 
in the university of Prague, where he had taken for the papacy ; and thither Huss was cited to 
his degreeii, and become a zealous disciple of appear, in order to justify his conduct and 
Wickliff, was born in the village of Hussinetz, writings. The emperor Sigismund, brother li 
in 1373, of parents not in affluent circumstances. Wenceslaus, encouraged Huss to obey the sun»- 
He was a persoit of eminent abilities, and of still mons, and, as an inducement to his compliance 
more eminent zeal ; his talents were popular, sent him a passport with assurance of safe con- 
his life irreproachable, and his manners the most duct, permitting him to come freely to the 
affable and engaging. He was the idol of the council, and pledging himself for his safe return. 
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Huu conienied ; but iia looner had heacnvi-d 
wiihin the pope's jurisiliclion, than, rei^rdless 
of the emperar's passport, he was airesled and 
commilied dose priioner to t chamber in the 
palace. This violation of common law and lut- 
tice was naliced by the friends of Uuss, who 
had, out of the respect they bore his diameter, 
accompanied him to Consiance, Thpy ureed 
the imperial safe conduct ; but the pope replied 
that he never ([ranled any safe conduct, nor was 
he bound by that of the emperor- 
Jerome of Prague was the iniimale friend and 
companion of IIusi ; inferior to him in a^, ex- 
perience, and authority, but his superior in all 
liberal endowments. He was bom at Prague, 
and educated in that university, Ilavinii finished 
hit studies he travelled into many countries of 
Europe. The universities of Prague, of Paris, 
o( Cologne, Bad of Heidelberg;, conferred upon 
him the degree of M, A. ; and, havme made 
the lour of the continent, he visited England, 
where he obtained access to the writings of 
Wicklifle, which he copied out, and relumed 
with Ihem to Pn^ue. As Jerome had diatin- 
fuished himself by an active co-opention with 
Iluss in all his opposition to the nbommationi 
of the times, he was cited before the council of 
Constance on the ITth April 1415, at the lime 
his friend Muss was Ltinlined in a castle near thai 
city. Arriving shortly sfletwards in Constance, 
or the neighbourhood, he learned how his friend 
had been treated, and what he himself had to 
expect ; on which he prudentiy returned to Iber- 
lineen, an imperial city, whence he wrote to the 
emperor and council, requestinji a safe conduct ; 
but, not obtainine one lo his satisfaction, he was 
preparing to relum into Bohemia, when he was 
arrested al Kirtchnw, and conveyed to Con- 
stance. Every one knows the fele of these two 
eminent men. They oere both condemned by 
the council to be burnt alive, and the sentence 
was carried into effect. Huss was eieculed on 
Ihe 7lh July 1415 ; and Jerome on the 20th of 
May 1416. 

V. Tie rtfornvituin in Grrman^. — If, in the 
following sketch of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded and prodb-^ed the Reformation we Kem to 
look principally to ihe effbils nf Ihe German 
reformer, it must be remembered that the great 
work, then generally designated, was begun in 
Germany, and that, allhouiih political and per- 
sonal circumstances apparently produced Ihe 
rupture between England and llome, Ihe minds 
of men had been previously prepared for a thank- 
ful embrace of it, by the writings of Luther; 
that Ihe political causes were only accidental 
ones, providentially concurring with those of a 
moral nature ; and that, so far from being consi- 
dered as independent and isolated events, ihe 
Reformation both in England and Germany was 
one and the same event under differenl appear- 
ances and mod iti cations. 

With this caution we now proceed lo state 
what lo us appear to have been the more ptoii- 
mate causes of the Reformation, flrst begun in 
the early pari of the sixteenth century. 

In the fini instance il was not against ibe Ca- 
tholic dogmata, but against the abuses and ihe 
corruption of ihe papal court, as ' in the cav of 



indulgences,' that Luther and others directed 
their leal- Our intrepid reformer does not ap- 
pear at all to have originally contemplated an 
attack against transubsianiiation, purgatory, 
praying' for Ihe dead, the use of images and 
pictures, the veneration of relics, iradilion as a 
rule of faith, Ihe invocation of sainu, or even 
against Ihe use and sale of indulgences, ll wu 
not against all or any of these Cailiollc leneli 
that the reformers, in the (ini instance, protested. 
Tlte extreme lanty and even profligacy of iha ' 
clerey had long been the source of painlul regtol 
(a the wise and good, and of sarcasm, inipiom 
pleasure, and contempt, to the wicked and ihit 
tain, Cardmal Betlarmine, a writer, as all ths 
world knows, but seldom disposed to say u syl- 
lable in disparagement of the church or the H»- ' 
man court, confesses that, ' forsome years before 
the Lutheran and Calvmistic heresies,' as ha 
expresses il, ' were published, there was not, u 
contemporary authors lesUfy, any severity id 
ecclesiastical judicatories, any knowledge of 
sacred literature, any reverence for divine thiagt; 
there na* not almost any religion remaining.' 
Had the monl conduct of the head, and minia- 
ten of religion, been such as became their holjr ■ 
office, it is more than probable that no particulu 
outcry would have been raised against the Ca- 
tholic doctrines at that lime. No, it was the baH 
conduct of the clergy thai KrsI sounded the locsin ' 
of religious war. This depravity had, nalurallj 
enough, become the subject of public ridicule^ 
of reproach, and al last of contempt atui optn 
opposition. The universal cry was ' Reform V 
and when this cry was rejected another still mora 
powerful and dreadful was raised of ' Uesli 
lion r 

The holiness of the church became the (int 
object of general attack ; and, unforlunalely for 
herself, that which should have been lier strongeH 
hold was the most vulnerable pan in the whole 
fortress. The outcry was not against the host, 
bul against him by whom it was elevated. Holy ' 
images, pictures, relics, and shrines, were never j 
despised till they were abused and profaned bj 
those to whose custody they had been previously I 
consigned. The growing pride of the church iw 1 
Rome, naturally engendered by the union of the "i 
spiritual and temporal power, was one of the i 
strong symptoms of approaching revolt. Every 

tirince bore Ihe insolence and ambition of the 
(oman pontiff with a greater or less degree of 
impatience. Some of them dared lo oppose it 
openly, and tlie university of Paris had more 
than once been made the organ of goveretgn 
power to answer tne menaces of Rome, they had I 
the courage to appeal to a future council, which 1 
they, without ambiguity, deemed superior to th 
pope. The eyes of men began lo open. Th 
impolitic violence of some popes ; the scandalou 
lives of others ; the seventy years captivity at ] 
Avignon ; the schism of forty other years which 
followed il, in which two and sometimes thrte I 



inicating each other, load „ 
oilier with the most revolting insults, and rt- ] 
proaching each other wilh Ihe lowest vices — ua- 
expected discoveries which covered bdth rival* 
with ignominy at the same lime ; all ihese will 
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surely account for the hatred and contempt ish ; every thing conducive to the enjoymeai oC 

which every where lurked secretly against the taste, every thing Battering to the sensibility, 

Romish hierarchy. Complaints and murmurs physical and moral, had become the object & 

arose on every hand ; tliousands of voices united Italian activity. But the calm, equal, persevering 

in demanding a reformation of the church in its activity of the Saxons was directed to the abstract 

bead and in its members, in its faith and in its sciences, to philosophy, to historical researches, 

manners. Next to the lordly pride of the Ro- When the Reformation burst forth, there was not a 

man court we may reckon among the proximate single theologian of Italy capable of encountei^ 

causes of the Reformation the luxury, extrava- ing those of Saxony ; some of them had the pre- 

gance, and religious indifference of Leo X. sumption to attempt it,— 'a presumptioa always 

About the period of Luther's first attack on the associate of ignorance ; they were defeated 

the religion of the Catholics, Rome was in pro- and covered with confusion ; in revenge Italy 

found peace ; and this interval of repose Leo X. boasted loudly of her poets and her painters; 

occupied in expensive schemes for aggrandizing thev had not produced a Luther, but Saxony 

tlie family of theMedici ; in expending die splendor hacl not produced an Ariosto. 

of the papal see ; and in lavishing presents on The recent invention of the art of printing 

authors, artists, profane wits, and buffoons. To operated in a very powerful manner to bnng into 

support the enormous expenses to which these pro- circulation those principles which, at length, 

pensities subjected the supreme pontiff required produced the Reformation. The revival of litera- 

tar greater resources than the now almost exhausted tare about this period under the especial patron* 

rapal treasury supplied. Yet at no time was the age of Leo gave a stimulus to every effort of 

Roman court in greater splendor, nor did the vicars intellect. Hence the reproaches so profosdy 

of Christ ever exhibit a magnificence so imposing cast on the conduct of the clergy were canita 

as that displayed during the pontificate of Leo by means of the press to every cottage, and wwt 

X. Every decoration that art could suggest ; rrad with eagerness by both the pious and the 

every wish that the most voluptuous appetite could profane; by those who saw the aecay ofdevo* 

engender ; and every refinement that an un- tion in the people, and the licentiousnesi of tbs 

bounded love of science and literature could de- clergy, with sentiments of sorrow, and a wish to 

vise ; found a patron in that luxurious prince, have them reformed ; and also by those who 

This -profusion and magnificence in the supreme saw these evils with a malicious pleasure, and a 

pontiff was amply copied by the chiefs and secret desire for the ruin of the Roman com^ 

the princes of the Roman court, who vied and the destruction of the papal hierarchy, 

with each other in the grandeur and sump- The ill use which Tetzel and others made of 

tuousness of their palaces, and the prodigality the sale of indulgences is a cause of the Relbn^ 

and gaiety of their entertainments ; nor did it ation which has been repeated by every writer 

deduct from the pressure to which this extravar on the subject since the days of Luther. The 

gance exposed the subjects of the papal domi- splendor and magnificence of the papal see have 

nion, that a considerable portion of the riches been already stat^ ; but we deferred to notica the 

which were drained from the labor or the purses enormous expenses to which the Roman g^en»- 

of the poor was lavished without discrimination ment was subjected, in the completion of the 

on artists, painters, and sculptors. Divine pro- astonishing fabric begun during the pontificoli 

vidence, intending on the one hand to chastise of Julius II., the church of St. Peter at Roms. 

the church for her profligacy of manners, and on To accomplish this stupendous undertakinf 

the other to free the gospel of Christ from the large supplies were become indispensably needle 

errors and corruptions which had grown upon ful ; and Leo X., as almost a last resource, le- 

it, seems to have lulled the supreme pontiff to sorted to a measure which had been applied to 

a fatal security, and to hare struck with blindness as early as A. D. 1100, when Urban II. granted 

those whom it designed to punish. , a plenary indulgence and remission of sins to all 

An admirer of the fine arts, from which he such persons as should join in the crusades to 

only sought fame and gratification, a crafty but liberate the holy sepulchre from the hands of the 

presuming politician, prepossessed with con- infidels. In thus reviving an ancient practioe 

tempt for the German rudeness of manners, under Leo X. was not introducing any new mode of 

which he was unable to discover that strength taxation ; yet he took no pains to secure the 

and manliness of character, all the energy of church from the disgrace which she subsequently 

which he had to encounter, Leo X. was not sustained by the improper use of this extraordi- 

qualified to enter the lists with Luther; and the nary species of traffic. But the mere act of 

arrogant weakness of the one opened number- vending remittances of holy discipline was not 

less advantages to the intrepid firmness of the all. The commissioners in this noble traffic 

other. Whoever considers the characteristic were not chosen from among the ranks of wise^ 

national differences between the Italians and prudent, and honest men. John Tetzel, a Domi- 

Saxons will perceive that divine providence had nican firiar, of the most depraved habits and 

been secretly but effectually preparing for that vicious principles, was appointed by Albert, 

great Reformation in the church. The Italians archbishop of Mentz, to dispose of these diiho- 

adhered strongly to a religion which captivated norable wares to the credulous and deluded 

their senses, and permitted indulgence of their people. Being determined to extend the l^ndk 

vices. A taste for luxury, pomp, and voluptu- of bis commerce as much as possible, he scio- 

tuousness, with that of the fine arts, was all their pled not to exceed the bounds of his ooounis- 

enjoyment ; always oppressed, they were natu- sion, nor to extol his merchandise as aboandng 

rallv deceitful, cunning, dissimulating, and self- with every virtue that the most meritOTMOff 




MGiilice or lervice could coafer. To incb an 
impious lenftth did thit tiG;«nl oS iuiquily extend 
lii« bluphemies as lo decUre that ihese iodul- 
gencies would alone for every vice, — palt, pre- 
sent, or lo come, — iknd remit every puniiliment, 
liolh in tlii« life and in tbe next, to whicli the 
most profligate wretch could be exposed I 

Thi« bUspti'^inous and most ndiculoiu fraud 
was played off upon the people iti every poislble 
iliape, wbile the infamoui lubricator atid vender 
wallowed in every ipecies ot luxury, debauciiery 
and wickedntFH; an abu^e to flagraat could not 
but cause the honni indignation of every think- 
ing person. Accordingly, when a knowledge of 
these practice! came lo the ear of Marlin Luthet, 
all the gceainess of bii soul wai called into 
action, and he inveighed not, at first, againat in- 
dulgences ihemtelves, but against tliat lorreul of 
corruption which Teuel's abuse of them was 
bringing into Christendom, But it is iiot to be 
supposedthatan institutionof to longstanding, in- 
gialted on so many prejudices and interegu. and 
supported by such an extraordinary weight of 
power and influence, could be overturned by any 
of the aforenamed causes, unleu those causes 
had been called into aciion by some bold and in- 
tn^pid spirit i some daring toni, impatient of the 
crown of manyrdom, and indiiTereTit to every 
considerotion that contributed not to advance the 
glury of his character, Ihe immonality of his 
memory, and, above all, the interests of that re- 
ligion to which he was devoted. Inspired by a 
zal which could consume ihe most obducBle 
prejudice, and a courage that could brave the 
most potent authority, Luthei carried everjt thing 
before him that retanled his designs. He knew 
when to advance, and when to make good a safe 
relreal I when to trust ibe energies of his own 
mind, and when to profit by the advice of 

The Europeans, who till this lime had been 
confined within Ihe limits of Ihe old world, had 
juit launched beyond it; the toad to India find 
America had been lately discovered. While en- 
terprising navigators were in this manner subdu- 
inj; an ocean tlut liad been unconquerable, every 
mind seemed also desirous of being liberated 
from Ihe narrow circle of ideas within which rt 
had been L'onfined for ages. The human race 
advanced perceptibly towards the point of matu- 
rity of a nrw epoch. A change in Ihe order of 
things, an approaching commotion, seemed at 
hnnd; a tumbling was heard in the bowels of the 
volcano; aideni vapors burst fon\i arid streamed 
ihrou^li the obscunly. Such was the menacing 
feimeniation which appeared in the political 
stale of nalinns from Ihe commtncemeni of the 
suteenlh century. The minds of men had un- 
dergone a great change; worship had become 
the bustneis of the senses and religion a mytho- 
logy; splendid ceremonies had superseded sim- 
ple prayers ; saints and images became the 
intercesaots with an almost forgolten God, and 
tlie immediate objects of devotion. The popu- 
lace and the ignorant adhered very stronj;ly to 
this system of superstition, which captivated ihdr 
senses and lulled all their rioes. Hut he who 
begin to think and to 'aumine would perceive, 
amid all Ihi* pomp and ceremonial obserrance, 
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hand; he would at once, 
(iitta in which he could 

Advancing to the period of the German re- 
formation we find that the tirst attack on tba 
clinrch of Rome commenced in 151 7 on the part 
of Martin Lulber, who, on ihe 30th of Septem- 
ber, delivered ninety-live propositions, in which 
he censured, in the boldest manner, the extrava- 
gant conduct and extortion of the papal commis- 
sioners far the sale of indulgences. These pro- 
positions were promulgated at Witlemberg, at 
the college of which he was docior. Ignorant of 
a stipulation made between Leo X. and Albeft 
of Bmtidenbui^h, by which the latter should re. 
lain one half of the prohls arisine from the sala 
of these indulgences, Luther addressed a letter 
of renianitrance to this elector; but, as mi^ 
naturally have been supposed, no regard wal 
paid to his complaints. Exasperated by Ihi* 
negtecl, he next published to the world the pn>- 
posilions he had read in the church in Witlem- 
□ere. They contained truiny censures on th» 
pope himself, but were rendered as palatable al 
possible by repeated expressions of obedience tft 
the papal authority and the doctrines and deci- 
sions of ihe cliurcn. On the first appearance of 
these propositions Tetxel, the principal vendM 
of the indulgences by t)ie appointment of tbt 
elector of Meotz, endeavoured lo defend a [rafiie 
in which he had so much ]iersoaal interest. To > 
effect this purpose, he published a set of counur 
propositions, and then publicly burned those by 
Luther. The friends of Luther, in a slmilv 
spirit, rejoined, by burning 800 copies uf Tat- 
tel's propositions in one of the public stjuarea at 
Vfiitemberg. Tills conduct Luther had the mo- 
deration or good sense to lament ; and he nfiimMd 
that it was adopted without his knowledge. 

Leo X., confiding in the professions of Lulher, 
who had declared to bim ' that he would regaid 
whatever came fiom him as delivered by ChriM 
himself,' look no immediate steps to curb tbh 
tea! of the reformers, nor lo remove the cause of 
their just complaints. Al length, however, tha 
indolent ponliu was roused from hii danger; 
and, in IA18, he summoned Luther to appeal 
before him at Rome, within sixty days, there to 
answer the questions which should be proposed 
lo him by Prierio, his virulent opponent. Il ra- 
quired no extraordinary degree of penetration to 
perceive what mutt be the issue of the trial, j 
wherein the judge and the plainliff were one an ' 
the same person. Accordingly Lullier mad 
sufficient inteiest to have his cause heard in Ger- i 
many. Tomaso de Vio, cardinal of Gseta, tba 
pope's legate at tbe diet of Augsburg, was em- 1 
powered to summon Lulher before him ; und, if | 
he should persist in his errors, lo hold him 
custody till farther instructions should be sent 
from Rome. It was of sroaL consequence to 
Luther whether his cause shoiJid be heard befora 
the prejudiced and interested Prierio at Rome 
or by the equally interested Dominical cardinal , 
of Gaeta, in Germany. Whatever might have 
been the lenient principles at tint cherished by I 



and his friends. No alternative, however, i 
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Quiined ; and Luther, having obtained with great a present which a fery snort time oefore would 
difficulty and delay a safe conduct from the em- have had the most pleasing effects on the mind 
peror, repaired to Augsburg. Previously, how- of the elector : it was the consecrated rose, which 
ever, to this, and after the pope had sent his mo- the pontiff had been in the habit of sending an- 
nitory to the cardinal of Gaeta,a power had been nuafly to those princes for whom he professed i 
delegated to that cardinal to hear his defence, more than usual affection and regard. This st- 
and, in case of penitence and submission, again cred and honorable present came too late. TTie 
to receive him to the communion of the faithful, rose had lost its fragrance with the half refbrmed 
Encouraged by several powerful and determined elector. 

patrons, Luther contemned the authority of the V'L Decisive progress of the JUformatkm is 
legate ; and refused to make any concessions, or Germany. — About this period Andrew Boden- 
to violate his conscience, as he termed it, by stein, called by himself Carlostadt, from the 
disavowing what he knew to be the truth. He place of his birth, having embraced the opinioai 
yielded, however, so far as to consent that his of Luther, published a thesis in their defence. 
opinions should be submitted to such universities This called forth the learning and powerful abili- 
as he should name ; and promised in future to ties of Eckius. To enter into a detail of the 
desist from impugning the discipline of indul- disputes at Leipsic between Eckius, Carlostidt, 
gences, provided his adversaries were likewise to and Luther, would neither edify the reader nor 
be silent concerning them. Luther, after different illustrate the history. As usual both aidci 
meetings, was permitted to depart ; when his claimed the victory : before they entered upon 
friends judging from the bold or rash manner of the debate, which was conducted in the 
his proceeding, and the known authority of his hall of the castle at Leipsic, in the presence of 
adversaries, that it would not be prudent for him George, duke of Saxony, and a large concoaise 
to remain any longer in danger, advised a secret of other eminent persons, Eckius proposed to 
flight from Augsburg. Prior, however, to his appoint suitable judges. Luther, with his cba- 
departure, he published a solemn appeal from racteristic boldness and impetuosity, replied tktt 
the supreme pontiff prejudiced and misled to the all tlie world might be the judge. If, however, 
same pontiff when better informed. The abrupt these disputes had but little effect, while they 
departure of Luther from Augsburg naturally were carried on by both parties in propri& pev- 
awakened the resentment of the cardinal, and he sond,, when they were renewed in writing they 
immediately addressed a letter to the elector of called forth the efforts of many learned and ooi- 
Saxony, to whose protection Luther fled, expres- nent scholars ; amongst whom were Melancthon 
sing his surprise and indignation at his conduct, and Erasmus, whose various publications 
at the same time requesting that, if he should awakened the spirit of enquiry, and forwarded, 
continue to hold and defend his opinions, he in a very powerful manner, the cause of the Re- 
might be sent to Rome, or at least banished from formation. After the fruiUess disputes at Leip- 
the elector's dominions. Frederick, the elector, sic, Luther returned to Wittemburg, where 
replied in a respectful manner to the legate's Miltitz renewed his efforts to reconcile Luther to 
letter, but refused to condemn Luther before his the pope and the church ; and prevailed apon 
opinions were proved to be erroneous. Every him, by calling in the assistance of the society of 
day increased the danger to which Luther was the Augustine monks, to which Luther belonged 
exposed by his intrepid zeal and perseverance ; to write again to the pope, with a farther and 
but the power claimed by Leo X., in a bull he more explicit account of his conduct. Under the 
had just issued, reduced him to this most diffi- pretext of obedience, respect, and even affisctioo 
cult alternative — either openly to acknowledge, tor the pontiff, Luther conveyed the most deter* 
as he had ever done, his perfect obedience to the mined opposition, the most bitter satire, and the 
holy see, by submitting his judgment to the de- most marked contempt ; insomuch that it it 
cisions of the pope ; or at once renounce obedi- scarcely possible to conceive a composition more 
ence to the vicar of Christ, and declare open replete with insult and offence than that wbidi 
war against the whole Christian world. With a Luther affected to allow himself to be prevailed 
boldness unparallelled, he resolved on the latter, on to write by the representations of his own 
and immediately appealed from the pope to a fraternity. After justifying the asperity with 
general council. He was then at Wittemburg. which he had commented on the roisconaoct of 
To justify himself in this measure, he truly de- his adversaries, by the example of Christ and of 
clared that general councils ' are superior in the prophets and apostles, he thus proceeds : ' I 
power to the pope, who, being a fallible man, must, however, acknowledge my total abhorrence 
roi'^ht err, as St. Peter, the most perfect of his of your see, the Roman court, which neither yoc 
predecessors, had erred.' He furtlier remarked nor any man can deny is more corrupt than 
that the prophet forbids us to put our trust or either Babylon or Sodom, and according to the 
confidence in man, even in princes, to whose best of my information is sunk in the most de- 
judgment nothing ought less to be committed plorable and notorious impiety. For what has 
than the words of God ; protesting, however, at Rome poured out for many years past (as you 
the same time, that he had no intention to speak well know) but the desolation of all things, both 
any thing against the holy catholic and apostolic of body and soul, and the worst examples of all 
church, nor against the authority of the holy see. iniquity. It is indeed as clear as daylight to all 
Leo X., still unwilling or afraid to push matters mankind that the Roman church, formerly the 
to extremities against this unruly son of the roost holy of all churches, is become the most 
church, addressed a conciliatory message to the licentious den of thieves, the most shameless ot 
elector of Saxony. This was accompanied by all brothels, the kingdom of sin, of death, and of 
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hell: the wickednev of which nol sntichris- 
himself could conceire. The fate of the court 
r>f liome ii decreed; the wrath of God is upon 
it; advice u defgts ; leformation it d rend 9 ; the 
fury of its impiety cannot be miliBaled, and it 
hu now fulRlled that which was saiJ of iu mo- 
ther: * We have Hiedicined Babylon snd ahe i» 
nol healed; let us therefore leareher.' It was 

i ba- 
llad the friends of the Roman court liewco 
this in ibe ligiii in which some protettanls hu>e 
considered il, nnd not in fact completing < the 
measure of his olTences' agninst the pope and the 
holy Catholic church, the bull of en communica- 
tion which Leo X.unwillinKly issued against the 
author of it, would never have been put in force. 
Lulber and his adherents ate conjured in il to 
return to their duly, and renounce their errors ; 
assuring ihem, that if they give manifest proof of 
their obedience, by destroying and disavowinfc 
their writings within six days, ihey should be 
graciously received lo the bosom and protection 
of the church ; but thai, should tliey persist in 
their errors and conlumacj, after the time speci- 
fied, they should be proceeded against immedi- 
ately as obstinate aou perverse heretics, and re- 
ceive the punishmeDt which the law, in such 
cases, has provided. ThehuU of Leo X., inilend 
of albymg these tumults, called forth all llie 
leal and energy of Luther, and his powerful and 
numerous friends. To such a pilch of eiflspera- 
tion did this measure raise the intrepid and 
daring innovator, that he threw off, in the most 
unequivocal manner, all forms uf respect, and 
even decency, towards the pope, the councils and 
the Catholic church. Refusing to appear to (he 
pope's citation, he boldly exclaimed, '1 defer my 
appearing there until I am followed by 50DO 
horse anil 20,000 toot ; then will 1 make myself 
believed.' No epithet ofa severe and offensive 
nature wss spared in representing the character 
snd conduct of the pope and his whole court. 
He once more appealed to a general council, and 
hesitated nol to call Ihe supreme pontiff, the lord, 
whose authority he had lately declared as infe- 
rior only lo thai of .lesus Christ, a tyrant, a 
heretic, an apostate, and aD^chriil, himself. He 
even summons the pope and his cardinals to re- 

Gnl of their sins and renounce their errors, or 
would otherwise deliver over both them and 
their bull, with all their decretals, to SaUn, that 
by the deilruction of the flesh, their souls may 
be liberated in the coming of our Lord. 

Nnt being in a capacity (o carry his threat into 
execution in any other way, ' on the 10th of 
December 1320, he caused a kind of funeral pile 
to be erected without the walls of Wiitemberg, 
surrounded by scaffolds, as for a public tpecia- 
c!p ; snd, when the places thus prepared were 
filled by the members of the university and the 
inhabitantsof the city, Luihermade hii appear- 
ance with many attendants, bringing with him 
sevcrul volumes containing the decrees of (Jra- 
tian, the decretals of the popes, the constiiutioiis 
called the Extravaganls, the writings of Eckiu!, 
and nf Emser, another of his antagonists, and, 

\oi., xvm. 



finally, s copy of the hull of Leo X. The pil* 
being then set on fire, he, with his own hand*, 
committed Ihe books to the flamee, exclaiming at 
the same time, 'Because ye have troubled ih* 
holy of the Lord, ye sliatl be burnt with eternal 
fire.' That there might be no mistake respecU 
iog Ihe real sentiments of these lealaus reformer^ 
on the following day Luther mounted the pul- 
pit and [openly declared that the conflagration 
(hey had just seen was a matter of small iraporl- 
ance; that it would be more to the purpose if 
the pope himself, or, in other words, the oapal ' 

Every one must allow to Luther the merit of 
uncommon fortitude, zeal, and constancy. Thii 
was manifested in a conspicuous manner at the 
diet of Worms, which was assembled early in the 
year 1521, by the emperor Charles V. To this- 
assemhly Luther was summoned to appear, and 
he did not hesitate promptly to obey the sum- 
mons, declaring (o his friends, who were alarm- 
ed for his safely should he comply, that were he 
sure lo encounter there as many devils as there 
were tiles on the houses, be would not disobey 
the call. He arrived at the city of Worms ou 
the 16th of April, attended by a numerous and 
splendid retinue, and was conducted to the diet 
on the following day by the marshal count Pap- 
penhem, who informed him that he would not 
be permitied to address the assembly, but must 
give une<iuivocal answers to such questions as 
should be put to him. Being asked whether the 
books published in his name, Ihe titles whereof 
were recited lo him, were indeed his own pub- 
lications ; and, also, if they were, uihetber he wju> 
prepared lo reimct what had been condemned by 
the pope's bull in them: He replied, that cer- 
tainly the books were his, and that he should 
never deny them ; but that with respect to re- 
tracting any thing he had advanced in lliose books, 
il was a matter of such importance, that he re- 
quested a little time la consider before he gave 
his answer. Accordingly he was allowed 1)11 Uie 
following day to deliver a verbal and decided 
resoluiion. Encouraged by the plaudits and Iha 
advice of numerous friends, and urged on to con- 
stancy by the admiration of the populace, ha 
again appeared before the diet at the time ap- 
pointed. He delivered a very long and eloqu^ 
oration, in which he declared that some of bit 
writings being published purely for the promot 
lion of piety and good morals, he could not be 
expected lo condemn what both friends and ene- 
mies allowed to be useful and innocent; — thU 
olhers heing directed prioeipaUy against the tj- ' 
ranny of die papistical doctrines, which hiA 
given such general offence, he could not rettwt 
them wiihonl telraying the cause of liberty ai 
truth, which he had biih<!rloresolvedlo support; ' 
— hut that with respect to Ihe third portion d . 
his writings, which were those written diteollj 
against his various adversaries, he would conftM 
he might have departed from that strict line of 
mildness and decorum wliich he ought to have 
observed ; and that as he made ne extraordinary 
pretensions lo sanctity, and was rather disposed 
to defend his dociiines than his manners, ha 
should only reply in the words of the Saviour, 
' If 1 have spoken evil, beat witness of Ihe evil.' 
3G 
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This was the only concession he appeared dis- ney to Wittemberg. On the 26th of May, one 

posed to make, except tliat, if any of his doc- month after his departure, the emperor^ after re- 

trines could be proved to be opposed to the holy peated solicitations, issued a decree of the diec 

Scriptures, he himself would be the first to com- against him, in which he is represented ' as the 

mit them to the flames. Addressing himself im- devil in the semblance of a man, and the dress 

mediately to the emperor and tlie other princes of a monk :' and all the subjects of the imperial 

who were present, be said that the true doctrine, dominions are required to seize ppon him and his 

when publicly acknowledged^ was, at all times, adherents, to destroy their property, and bum 

to be regarded as a divine blessing; but that to their books and writings; and all printen are 

reject it would infallibly bring upon them many forbid to publish any of their works without the 

serious calamities. Tnis harangue not being consent of the ordinary. Luther, however, es- 

deemed a satisfiaictory answer, it was demanded caped the rage of his enemies, by a very fortunate 

of him to say, simply and unequivocally, whe- and unlooked-for circumstance. Passing througk 

ther he would or would not retract his opinions a wood on his way to Wittemberg, with bat a 

and writings. Now it was that all the native small band of attendants, he was seized by se- 

greatnessand dignity of bis soul became manifest, veral persons in masks, employed by the elector 

and he boldly replied in the following terms, as of Saxony, and forcibly carried to the castle of 

translated by Mr. Roscoe : — ' Since your majesty, Wartburg, where he remained in privacy for the 

and the sovereigns now present, require a simple space of nine or ten months, during which Leo 

answer, I shall reply thus, without evasion and X. died, and was succeeded by AdriaD VI. This 

without vehemence. Unless I be convinced by master piece of policy and humanity in Frederick 

the testimony of Scripture, or by evident reason was attended by several beneficial effects. Dur- 

(for I cannot rely on the authority of the pope ing this retreat Luther employed himself in com* 

and councils alone, since it appears they nave posing many of those works which have since 

frequently erred and contradicted each other), become, in a manner, the ground-work of the 

and unless my conscience be subdued by the Reformation. Here, also, he translated a great 

word of God, I neitlier can nor will retract any part of the New Testament into the German Uo- 

thing, seeing that to act against my own eonsci- guage, and wrote numerous letters to Tariooi 

ence is neither safe nor honest' After which he parts; so that the work ofthe Reformation went oo 

added, in bis native German, for he had previ- with a rapidity equal to his most sanguibe wishes, 

ously spoken in Latin, ' llier stehe ; ich gan nicht notwithstanding the opposition it met with from 

anders ; Gott helff mir. Amen.' * Here I take my the apostolic nuncios and others, 
stand ; I can do no other ; God be my help I From this period the Reformation may pn>- 

Ameu.* Never through his whole life did Lu- perly be said to have taken effectual root. The 

ther appear to so much advantage as on this me- subject which now chiefly engaged public atten* 

morable occasion.' The answer which Luther tion was the expected call of a general council, 

had given to the diet seemed to have placed the The reformed party was solicitous for the mea* 

matter beyond all further dispute, and that sure, in the hope of reducing the prerogative of the 

nothing remained but to put the law against here- pontiff; while the moderate and well-intentiooed 

tics in force upon him ; yet, through much per- part of the Catholics looked to it as the means of 

suasion, the emperor was induced to allow nim stopping the farther progress of schism. After 

to remain three days longer at Worms, and in many delays the unsteady and irresolute Cls- 

the mean time several persons were permitted to ment had at last declared his assent to the long 

use their best efforts in private to persuade him expected convocation. Whether he was sincere in 

to obedience. But, every mild ana lenient me- this declaration, or as is more probable meant 

thod proving abortive, he was commanded to only an apparent concession to the wish of ihs 

depart from the city and not to be found within German diet, the occurrence of his death^ in ths 

the emperor's dominions after the expiration of midst of the negociation, has left a matter of nn* 

twenty days. Some persons even advised the certainty. Alexander Famese, to whom Clement 

emperor to disregard the safe conduct which had had, in a manner, bequeathed the pontificate^ 

been granted, and, imitating the council of Con- succeeded him without opposition, and assumed 

stance, to destroy at once so dangerous a heretic; the name of Paul IIL 

but to the eternal honor of Charles V. he replied, Paul proceeded, or affected to proceed, on the 

that he would not give himself occasion to blush plan of mnking arrangements for the conrocstioB 

as the emperor Sigismund had done, in the case of a council. But, as the r^ormed were now too 

of John Huss. In thus nobly refusing to depart numerous to be refused access to the council, 

from the spirit of his religious profession, he was Paul determined, as a preliminary step, to despaich 

encouraged by Louis, the elector count Palatine, a confidential person to confer with their leadinf 

who declared that such an act would brand the men. His nuncio in Germany, Peter Vim 

German name with perpetual infamy ; and add- Verger, a native of Istria, and aftivorite of Paul's 

ed that it was intolerable that the empire should predecessor, was chosen for this commissioQ. 

be for ever disgraced and reproached for not This person proceeded to Wittemberg to mttft 

keeping the public faith merely to gratify the re- Luther. The interview was terminated, as m^U 

sentment of a few priests. Luther left the city be expected, without any beneficial result, fts 

of Worms on the 26th of April, accompanied by pope now ordered his legate to declan to the 

the imperial herald. He was met at the gate of diet of Spires, assembled iA 1542, that be would, 

the city by a numerous body of his friends, from according to the promise be had already madc^ 

whom he received the warmest congratulations assemble a general council, and that Trent shonkl 

and appla'ises ; he tlien proceeded on his jour- be the place of its meeting, if the diet had oa 
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obJMtion to thM eUy. Ferdinand and the 
prince* who adbered to Ihe came of (he pafie 
fpye their consenl Id thji proposal ; but it wa) 
veliememly opposed by tlie proteilanU, both be- 
cause the CDUncil waa sumiDoneil by the aulho- 
[iiy of tlie pope only, and also becauM the place 
was within his jurist! ic lion, while they desired a 
free council, wbich ihould not be biassed by the 
dictate] nor awed by the pronimlty of the ponliff. 
But this protestation produced no f'Ject. Paul 
ill. persisted in his purpose, and issued out his 
circulaf leiten foe the conrocation of tha council 
with the approbation of the emperor. 

The emperor labored to persuade the protes- 
tants to conaenl to the meeting of the council of 
Trent; but, when he found diem fixed ia their 
opposition to this measure, he began to listen to 
the sanguinary measures of the pope, and re- 
solved to terminate the disputes by force of 
arros. The elector of Saxony and Laiidj[iaTa 
of llesse, who were the chief supporters of the 
proiestant cause, upon this took proper mea- 
sures to prevent their bein? surprised and oser- 
whelined by a superior force. Bui, hcforc the 
horrors of war commenced, the great reformer 
Luther died ia peace at Eislebeii, bia native 
place, February 14tli, 1546. He hftd travelliid 
lo Eisleben from Wittemhurg in the midsl of 
winter, to endeavour lo eSect a reconciliation 
between the counts of Mauitield. Soon aAer 
entering Eisleben, hi suiTered an access of ex- 
treme debility, a ciicumstance not unusual with 
him in engaging in a matter of deep interest- 
But this attack was isore serious than on former 
occasions, lie recovered, however, and seemed 
to enjoy the hospitality which hia friends were 
anxious to show hicn. His time was passed in 
attention to hia customary houra of daily prayer ; 
in Ihe iransaclion of the business which had 
called him to Eisleben; and in cheerful and good 
humored conversation. Ue partook twice of 
the Lord's Supper, and preached three or four 
limes before tlie progressive advance of his 
malady led lo the exhaustion of his fhune ; after 
passing nearly three weeks at Eisleben, his illness 
was productive of a fatal lenninalion, Luther 
eipired. suTTOuuded by friends, and placing the 
fullest trust in Him lo Ihe promotion of whose 
cause he had lealously and conslantly devoted his 
powers. To the eterw honor of Luther we may 
add, Ihat after having refused the offers of the 
court of Kome ; after having been so many 
years Ihe lather and almost the founder of a new 
church; after having been the friend, the ad- 
viser, the spiritual father of so many princes, 
who.through the Hcformation, had been enriched 
with all ihe possessions of the clergy, of which 
he might if desirous have obtained a rich share, 
he lived and died in a slate bordering on po- 
viirty, and left to his wife and children only the 
esteem due to his name, In the diet of Augs- 
burg, which was soon after called, the emperor 
required the proiestanis to leave the decisions of 
■hese religious disputes to the wisdom of the 
council which now met at Trent. See Thknt. 

A plague which broke out, or was said lo do 
90, in Ihe city of TrenI, caused Ihe greater part 
of Ihe bishops to retire lo Bologna; by which 
means the council vias in efiect dissolved, nor 



could all the entreaties and remonstrancei of the 
emperor prevail upon the pope to reassemble it 

In the year 1549 Panl III. died, and mi 
succeeded by Julius III., who, at the repealed 
solicilalions of the emperor, consented to the re- 
assembling of a council at Trent. A dn 
again held at Augsburg under the cannon 
imperial army, and Charles laid the ecc 
tical affairs before the princes of the e 
On the disGolutioQ of this meeting, in is; , 
emperor Charles V., being defeated at Inspruc^ ^ 
concluded a trealy with Maurice, elector ot 
Saxony at Passau, which is considered by tht 

S-otestanls as Ihe basis of their religious liberty. 
y this treaty it was provided that another diet 
should be called with a view to an amicable ad- 
justment of all matters io dispute, and that until 
such adjustment ihe contending parties shoutil 
enjoy the free and undisturbed exercise of Iheir 
religion. Various circumstances delayed the 
promised meeting of the diet ; at length, how- 
ever, it met at Augsburg, where it wai opened by 
Ferdinand in the name of the emperor, and ter- i 
minaled those deplorable calamities which had 
so long desolated the empire. After various de- 
bales the following lesolulions were agreed to 
on the 2Jth of September \5bS ; Ihat tlie pro- 
tesianls who followed the confession of Aug*- 
burg should be, for the future, considered as ei^ i 
lirely free from the jurisdiction of Ihe Itoman 
pontiff, and from the aulhority and superintend , 
ance of the bishops ; that they were left at per- . 
feci liberty to enact laws for themselves relalina 
lo their religious sentiments, discipline, uw J 
worship ; that all the inbabiiants of ihe Germu I 
empire should be allowed lo judge for Iheofr- | 
selves in religious matters, and lo join themselvei I 
to that church whose doctrine and worship thcjr 
thought the most pure and consonant to the tr — 
spirit of Christianity ; and that all those w 
should injure or persecute any person under i»- 1 
ligious pretences, and on account of their opi- 
nions, should be declared and proceeded ogainM 
as public enemies of Ihe empire, invaders of 
liberty, and disturbers of its peace. Tlius n 
the Iteformalion established in several of Ibt ] 
slates of the German empire, where it ct 
lo this day : nor have the efforts of Ihe papacy ] 
been since able to lupptess it, or even lo prevent ' 
its growth. I 

VII. Prop-MJ eflht Refifmation in £m- 
iRSif.— Turning from Germany the cradle of InB | 
IteformalioQ, and from those holy men lo whom I 
under God we owe Ihe first revival of truih a 
science on the continent, ihe pious and Chris- I 
tian mind will delight to conlemplale the variotti I 
causes which were preparing the way in Eiw-I 
land for a religious revolution not less remait- 
able nor less beneficial ihan that effected by 
Lulher. The growing cruelty, oppression,' and 
ignorance of the clergy bad already es cited Oie 

t'jst haired of Ihe people lo no small evtenl; 
<ut the enemies whom the wealth of the churoti 
tempted lo assail it were far more dangerous 
than those who opposed its corrupt doctrines 
and superstitious practices. When, however, iu 
wealth had once I«comean object of cupidiiy lo 
the governtnent, the enemies whom lis corruplien 
2G2 
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had provoked, and its cruelties incensed, were the bull of the former pope illicit, for this would 
ready to league with any allies against it, and be entirely destroying the papal in£UUbiUtj. 
reform and spoliation went hand in hand. Tlie On the other hand, Henry was his protector 
accession of Henry V'^III. to the throne of Eng- and friend, the dominions of England were the 
land promised to the world a reign of splendor, chief source of his finances ; and the king of 
popularity, and peace. With every acivantage France, some time before, had got a bill of di- 
of person, he united a high degree of bodily and vorce in somewhat similar circumstances. In 
mental accomplishment ; his understanding was this exigence he thought the best method was to 
quick and vigorous ; and his learning such as spin out the affair by negociation ; whilst it 
might have raised him to distinction, had he depended, he was sure of two great friends, bui, 
been born in humble life. Among the passions when it should be decided, of one great foe : 
of Henry must be reckoned that which he had and thus he argued, temporised, promised, re- 
for the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. His canted, and disputed, hoping that tne king's pas- 
veneration for this vigorous champion of the sion would never hold out durin;; the tedious 
Roman orthodoxy was carried so far that, Luther course of an ecclesiastical controversy, or that 
having contradicted St. Thomas with acumen, the not improbable death of the queei), or some 
Henry thought himself bound to enter the lists other of those accidents to which human affairs 
and defend his master. He, therefore, vrrote a are subject, might extricate him from his embar- 
Treatise, or Assertion of the Seven Sacraments, rassment. During tlie negociations, on which 
against Luther, who admitted with all the re- Henry's happiness seemed to depend, he ex- 
formed churches of no more than two. The pected, in his favorite Wolsey, a warm defender, 
latter treated his new adversary as his equal, and and a steady adherent; but Wolsey seemed to 
ridiculed him; but the pope, who perhaps be in almost as great a dilemma as the pope 
really laughed at the book as much as Luther himself. On the one hand he was to please 
did, appeared so much delighted with his literary his master, the king, from whom he had received 
efforts m his favor, that he bestowed on Henry a thousand marks of favor ; on the other hand 
the title of *■ defender of the faith.* Little did he could not disoblige the pope, whose servant 
the world imagine that Henry was so soon to he more immediately was, and who had power 
become one of the most potent enemies of the to punish his disobedience. The king^s resent- 
papacy; and that the Reformation under his aus- ment was consequently excited against the cai' 
pices would be introduced into England. A dinal, who died soon after, in all the pangs of 
speech of the court fool upon that occasion has repentance and remorse. 

been preserved : * O, good Harry, let thou and I Henry, by the advice of Cramner, had the 

defend one another, and let the fciith alone to legality of his present marriage canvassed in the 

defend itself.^ Henry had now been married different universities of Europe. Almost all 

eighteen years to Catherine of Arragon, who had the colleges of Italy and France declared his 

been' brought over from Spain to marry his present marriage against all law, divine and 

eldest brother, prince Arthur, who died some numan; and that, therefore, it was not, at first, 

months after his cohabitation with her. Henry in the power of the pope to grant a dispensatioii. 

had three children by this lady, one of whom Among the places where it v^as most warmly 

was still living, while she herself was esteemed opposed were Cambridge and Oxford ; but, at 

for her virtue and the gentleness of her dispo- last, they also concurred in the same opinion, 

sition. It happened at length, that among the Thus fortified, the king was resolved to oppose 

maids of honor that then waited on the queen, even the pope himself, for his passion coula by 

his attention was attracted by Anna BuUen, the no means brook the delays and subterfuges of 

daughter of a gentleman of distinction, though the holy see ; being therefore supported by his 

not of the nobility. The king, who never re- clergy, and authorised by the universities ; having 

strained one passion which he desired to gratify, seen the pope formerly degraded by a lay mon- 

saw and loved her ; but, af\er several eflfbrts to arch, and Luther's doctrine followed by thou- 

induce her to comply with his criminal passion, sands ; and yet still furiher instigated by the 

he found that without marriage he could Rave no king of France, he, without further dispensation, 

hopes of succeeding, lliis obstacle, therefore, annulled his marriage with queen Catherine ; 

he undertook to remove ; his own queen was and Cranraer, now become an archbishop, pro- 

now become hateful to him, and, in order to nounced the decree. 

procure a divorce, he pretended his conscience The pope now thought himself obliged to 
rebuked him for having so longed lived in hold no measures with the king; and, therefore, 
incest with his present quecti, formerly his bro- published a sentence declaring queen Catherine 
ther's wife. In this perplexity, therefore, he alone to be Henry's lawful wife, and requiring 
applied to Clement \'II., who owed him obli- him to take her again, with a denunciation of 
gations, and from whom he expected a ready censures in case of refusal. Henry, enraged 
compliance, to dissolve the bull of the former that tiie pope should dare to thwart his pas- 
pope, who had given him permission to marry sion, declared himself at once head of the 
Catherine, and to declare it was contrary to all church of England, and prohibited all inter- 
laws both divine and human. Clement was course with Rome ; the tribute of Peter-pence, 
now in the utmost perj)lexity. Queen Cathe- and the interference of the pope in the coflatioQ 
rine was aunt to the emperor, who had lately to benefices. The people came into the king's 
made him a prisoner, and whose resentment he proposal with joy, and took an oath, called ue 
dreaded to rekindle, by thus injuring so near a oath of supremacy ; all the credit of the pope, 
relation ; besides he could not, in honor, declare that had subsisted for ages, was now at oaoe over 
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ihrawn, and ten,eioe^ thoae who held to the 
nligious hoiues, seemed disMtisfied. In this 
mannei bcfnui the ReTDrmitiDD of England, and 
by such surprising methods providence brought 
. about its designs. 

Henry nas very sensible that the parliainent 
was, eien from motives of interest, entirely de- 
voted to hini, and therefore he was resolved to 
make nse of the opportunity, and render himself 
absolute. Beint; empowered to act as he thought 
proper, he went vigorously to work ia tlie sup- 

Cression of monasteries, colleges, and relig:ious 
ouses. To reconcile the people to tliese pro- 
ceedings, Henry took care to have the counler- 
feit reliques exposed, the scandalous lives of the 
friars and nuns made public, and all their de- 
baucheries deieeied. vVhaiever had served to 
engage the people in superstition, was publicly 
burnt ; but what grieved the people moi>l to see, 
were the bones of Thomas Beeket, tlie saint of 
Canterbury, burnt in public, and his rich shrine, 
in which there was a diamond of great value, 
contiscaied among the commoQ plunder. But, 
though the king hud entirely sepurated himself 
from Rome, yet he was by no means willing to 
be a follower of Luther. The invocation of 
saints was not yet aboliah^ by him, but only 
restrained ; be ordered the Bible to be trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue, but not put iuto the 
hands of the laity. The publication of Tindal'i 
Traoslation of the Bible was at this time, in its 
effects upon this nation, the most important 
volume that ever issued from the press. I'nder 
the patronage of Humphrey Monmouth, a 
wealthy and benevolent citizen, Tindul travelled 
into Cremiany, where he conferred with Luther 
and others of the great protestani divines, and 
then settling at Antwerp, as the best place for 
printing his book and securing its transmission 
to England, completed the New Testament. 
Tindal had perceived, he said, that it was im- 
possible to establish the people in nny truth, ex- 
cept the Scriptures were plainly laid before them 
in iheir mother tongue, tiiat they mi^l see the 
process, order, and meaning of the text. The 
Komanists understood perfectly well how little 
the practice of their church was supported by 
Scripture ; and that, if the ark of the covenant 
was admitted, Dagon must lall. No sooner 
therefore was it dutcovered that copies of this 
translation were industriously dispersed in Eng- 
land than it was prohibited, as being comipted 
with articles of heretical pravity, and opinions 
enoneouB, pernicious, pestilent, and scunda' 
loui; tending to seduce persons of simple and 
unwary dispositions; but a spirit liad now been 
roused which no persecution could suppress; 
the book was therefore eagerly sought for and 
widely dispersed. 

It was a capital crime to believe in the pope's 
supremacy, and yet equally heinous to be of the 
reformed religion, as practised in Germany. 
Henry'* opinions in religion were delivered in a 
law, wliicii, trom its horrid consequences, was 
termed ilie bloody statute, by which it was or- 
dained that whoever, by vmd or writing, de- 
nied tnmsubstantiation.that whoever maintained 
liiiii the communion in both kinds was neces- 
sary, or [hat it was lawfiil for priests to mairy. 



or that vows of chastity could innocently be 
broken, or that private masses were unprotilable, 
or that Auricular confession was unnecessary, ■ 
should be burnt or banged as the coon sliould de- 
termine. Theklngdom, atthattime, was insooMI.. 
measure divided between the followers of Lu- 
tlier and the adherents to the pope; this statute,. 
with Henry's former decrees, in sonie measur* ' 
excluded both, and therefore opened a wide tield 
for persecution. Children were now compelled 
to accuse their parents and parents thifir chit' i 
dren, wives their husbands and husbands their 
wives, unless they would share the same fate>. j 
The poor wretches, who saved their lives bj 
abjuialioo, were, under the name of perpetual 

Senance, condemned to perpetual bond^, being \ 
islrihuted to monasteries beyond the precincU 
of which they were never to pass, and where by.' 
their labor they were to indemnify the convent - 
foe their share of such food as was regularly 
bestowed as charity at the gate. The mark of, 
the branding iron th^ywere never to conceal; 
they were to bear » laj^ot at stated periods, and 
once at the burning of a heretic; for which eveiY 
one who contributed a faggot was rewarded with 
forty days indulgence. 

Among the martyrs of those days, Thomu 
Bilney is one whose name will ever be held in 
deserved reverence. Ue bad been brought up 
from a child at Cambridge, where, layine; asida 
the profession of both laws, he entered upon < 
what was then the dangerous study of divinity; . 
and bein^ troubled in mind repaired to prieslh 1 
who enjoined him masses, lasting, watching, ana . I 
the purchase of indulgences, till his scanty, i 
purse and feeble constitution were both wall. , 
nigh exhausted- At this lime hearing the New 
Testament, which Erasmus had just published, 
praised for its Lalinity, he bought it for that 
inducement only ; and opened it upon a text, 
which finding his heart open, rooted itself there;, 
' This is a lailhful saying and worthy of all ao- < 
cepUtioii, that Christ Jesus came into the worl4 i 
to save sinners, of whom I am chief.' The comt { 
ton which these words conveyed was confirmed 
by the frequent perusal of a hook which now 
became sweeter tJian hooey, or the honeycomb; 
and he began to preach, a^ he had learnt, thai 
men should seek for righteousness by faith. It 
was not long before lie was accused beforo 
Cuthbert Tonstal, then bishop of London, a J 
man of integrity and moderation, though coni>) f 
pelled to bear a part in proceeding wliich wen 
utterly abhorrent to his natural disposition. 
The main accusations against him were, that ht \ 
asserted Christ was our only mediator, not tha 'I 
Virgin Mary, nor the saints ; that pilgrimage* 1 
were useless; and that offerings to images wera ^ 
idolatry, Uf these doctrines he was bund '.. 
guilty; the sheriff, to whose custody he watdel'i- j 
vered, happened to be one of his friends, and 
therefore treated him with every kindness whilst . 
ciiuld be afforded during his imprisonm^l. J 
The ni^ht before he was to suffer some friend* | 
wlio visited him found him at supper eatioK \ 
heartily, and with a cheerful countenance; and '. 
one of them saying he was glad to see iiim re^ 
fresh himself |hus so shortly before he was to 
undergo to painful a death, he replied, ' I follow 
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the example of those, who, having a ruinous nionv should increase and go forward ; and ail 
house to awell in, hold it up hy props as long as occasion of dissent and discord, touching the 
they may:' another observea that his pains same, be repressed and utterly extinguiahad.' 
would be short, and the spirit of God would The articles were such as could satisfy neither 
support him in them, and reward him afterwards party, both having struggled to introduce thdr 
witli everlasting rest. Bilney, upon this, put own opinions, and each with considerable suc- 
his finger into the candle, which was bummg cess, though on the whole to the manifest advan- 
before him more than once. ' I feel,* said he, tage of the reformers. The Bible and the dinee 
' by experience, and have long known by philo- creeds were made the standards of fiuth, no 
sophy, that fire is naturally hot ; yet I am per- mention being made of tradition, nor of the 
suaded by God's holy word, and by the expe- decrees of the church. Three sacraments— 
rience of some saints of God there n recorded, those of baptism, penance, and the altar— were 
that in the flames they may feel no heat, and in said to be necessary to salvation — four being 
the fire no consumption. And I constantly be- thus pretermitted ; but the corporal piesenot 
lieve that, however the stubble of this my body was aeclared, and the necessity of auricular 
shall be wasted by it, yet my soul and spirit confession. Images were allowed as useful, bat 
shall be purged thereby— a pain for the time, — they were not to be worshipped ; and saints 
whereon foUoweth joy unspeakable;* and then might laudably be addressed as intercessQi% 
he repeated the words of Scripture : * Fear not, though it was asserted that Christ is our only 
for I nave redeemed thee, and called thee by thy sufficient mediator. The existing rites and cere- 
name; thou art mine own; when thou ffoest monies were to be retained as good and laudable; 
through the water, I will be with thee, and the not as having power to remit sin, but as usefiil 
strong floods shall not overflow thee. When in stirring and lifting up our minds unto God, 
thou walkest in the fire, thou shall not be con- by whom only our sins can be forgiven. Lastly, 
sumed, and the flame shall not bum thee; for I prayers for the dead were advised as good aiid 
' ^ the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, charitable ; though ^he question of puigatoiy 
jtviour.* This text he applied to himself was said to be uncertain b^ Scripture, and the 
"i who were present, some of whom, re- abuses which under that belief haa arisen were 
*e words as a legacy of a blessed mar- to be put away. Thomas Cromwell, raised tij 
lem fhirly written on tables, or in the king*s caprice from a blacksmith's son to be 
i derive * comfort from them till their a royal favorite, and Cranmer, now become aidi- 
.y. On the following morning he was bishop of Canterbury, with all their might as- 
. execution, one of his friends exhorting sisted the Reformation. The pope had lonr 
him at the prison door, with few and secret threatened to issue a bull of deposition, but had 
words, to take his death patiently and con- hitherto delayed it because ot the displeasure 
stantly. Bilney answered, * When the mariner which he knew it would occasion to other sove- 
b tossed upon the troubled sea, he beareth his reign princes. The manner in which Becket 
perils better, in hope that he shall yet reach his had been uncanonised put an end to this sos. 
harbour ; so, whatever storms I shall feel, my pension ; and the bull was now fulminated, re- 
ship will soon be in its quiet haven ; thereof, I quiring the king and his accomplices to appear 
doubt not, by the grace of God,— and I entreat at Rome, and there give an account of vmt 
you, help me with your prayers, to the same actions oti pain of excommunication and rebel- 
effect.* The place of execution was a low lion, otherwise the pope deprived him d his 
▼alley, surrounded with rising ground, without crown, and them of their estates, and both of 
the bishop's gate. Having put off the layman*s Christian burial. He interdicted the kingdom ; 
gown, in which after bis degradation he had been absolved his subjects and their vassals from all 
clad, he knelt upon the sledge, and prayed with oaths and obligations to them ; and oflTered his 
deep and quiet devotion, ending with the 143d dominions to the king of Scotland, if he would 
Psalm, in which he thrice repeated the verse, go and take them. But the throne of England 
* Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O was no longer to be shaken by such thunders. 
Lord, for in thy sight shall no man living be Even the Romish bishops joined in the declan- 
justified.* He then put off* his jacket and doub- tion which Henry set forth, that Christ had ibr- 
let, and remained in his hose and shirt, and so bidden his apostles or their successors to take to 
was chained to the stake. The dry reeds were themselves tne power of the sword, or the an- 
kindled ; and in a few minutes Bilney, triumph- thority of kings ; and if the bishop of Rome^ or 
ine over death, rendered up his soul, in the any other bishop, assumed any such power, be 
fulness of faith, and entered into his reward. was a tyrant ana usurper of other men's rights, 

Those who adhered to 'the pope, or those who and a subverter of the kingdom of Christ, 
followed Luther, were now equally the objects At length so many hundred persons were 

of royal veneeance and ecclesiastical perse- thrown into prison upon the six articles, that 

cution. In uie houses of parliament, parties Henry himself thought it better to grant a se- 

were nearly equally divided; there were on both nenU pardon, than to proceed against them ul; 

sides men of great learning, ability, and address, and this bloody act slept till Itis determinatioa 

Ater long consultation and debate certain arti- to put away Anne of Cleves, and marry Cathe- 

cles were at length set forth in the king*s name rine Howard, drew on the M\ of Cromwril, 

as head of the church of England ; it being in whom the duke of Norfolk, uncle to the bride 

the preamble stated, ' among the chief cares elect, mortally hated. Now the six articles were 

appertaining to his princely offioe, dilieentl y to enforced with extreme severity ; and Henry as 

provide that unity and concord in religious opi- if to show his impartiality while he executrd as 
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faerclics those refonnen wbo went beyond the 
limiti which he had laid down, pat to death as 
traitors those llomanisis who refused to acknow- 
led|^ his supremacy. 

The alleralioDS in the reign of Henry were 
nlher Mporationa from the pope than a refor- 
malion o( religious abuses : in the reign of his 
successor, Edward VI., the errors of Itome, in 
realiij, beean to be reformed. It was left lo 
people's choice to go to confession, which had 
htlherlo been deemed an indispenjable duly, or 
to neglect that practice. It was ordered that all 
ima^ should be lakea out of churches ; priests 
were allowed to nuiry ; the old mass was iibo- 
Kshed 1 and a new liturgy drawn up, which re- 
trenched several abuses in the sMtice of the 
church, and wliich is the Mine witli that now 
used, excepting a few alterations, Gardiner and 
Bonuer, refusing their consent to these momen- 
tous changes, were deprived of their sees and 
imprisoned; but no rigor was used towards 
them, nor did the protestanls in ^y instance 
abuse their triumph by leialialing upon the 
papisU for the perseeution which they had en- 
dured. Immediately upon the death of ihe 
young king, two competitors put up for (he 
crowu; Mary relying upon tlie justness of her 

Ereieosions, and the lady Jane Grey supported 
y liie duke of Northumberland, her father-in-, 
law, Mary was strongly bigoted to the popish 
superstitiont. Her zeal had rendered her cruel, 
and she was nol only blindly ailuched.lo her re- 
ligious opinions, but even lo Ihe popish clergy 
who maintained them. On the other hand, Jane 
Grey was attached to the reformers ; though yet 
but sixteen, her judgment had obtiined vuch a 
degree of perfection as few enjoy in their more 
advanced age. Queen Mary, however, obtained 
possession of her rightful throne without the 
loss of a single life ; so completely did (he 
nation acknowledge her claim, whilst an after 
insurrection rashly planned, and worse conduct- 
ed, served only lo hasten the destruciion of the 
lady Jane and her husband. Mary began by 
giving orders for the suppression of all married 
bishops and priests; ihe mass was directed to 
be restored ; the pope's authoriiv was re-esta- 
blished with some reslricttons ; (he taws against 
heretics were renewed ; and the church and its 
privileges put on the same foundation in which 
thejr were Ijeforo the alteration of ileniy VIII. 
lliu was kindling up the 6res of persecution 
anew ; at the heail of these measures were Gar- 
diner bishop of Winchester, and Bonner bishop 
of London. Gardiner began this bloody scene 
with Hooper and Rogers. Hooper had been 
bishop of tiloucesler; Rogers was a clergyman 
who had shone among tlie most distinguished of 
the protestanU. He was prebendary of Si. 
Pauls, and refused all submission to the church 
of llome, which he looked upon as antichrisiian. 
They were both condemned by the commin- 
sioners appointed by the queen, with the chan- 
crilor at the head of (hem. Rogers suffered in 
SmithEeld. When he was brought lo (he stake he 
had it in his power lo save himself, by recanting 
his opinions ; hut neilber hopes nor iears could 
prevail on him lo desert his religion. When (he 
faggots were placed around him he seemed no 



way daunted at the piepaiation, but cried out, 
' 1 resign my life with joy, in (eslimonj of the 
doctrine of Jesus;' and washing his hands in th| < 
Homes, as (hey blaied around him, look his death ^ 
with so calm imd resolute a patience, that m _ 
who w«re present blessed God for the support I 
which had been vouchsafed him. Hooper had I 
his pardon offered him upon the same terms, but I 
he refused it with equal indignation. This dA I 
martyr, who was executed at Gloucester, wu I 
three-quarters of an hour in torment; the firt J 
either from malice or neglect had not b«en si 
ciently kindled, so that his legs and thigh) w _ 
Rrst burnt, and one of his hands dropped off I 
before he expired ; yet the voice with which U T 
called upon his It^eemer was nol that of oot I 
impatient, or overcome with pain; he remained ' 
still and calm, we are told, lo the last; and at J 
length, in the words of Fox, ' died as quietly as 
child in Ills bed.' No f.ither in his bouseholit | 
no gardener in his garden, no hu^andman ill | 
his vineyard, was ever more employed t 
Hooper had been in his diocese among his lloclu | 
going about the towns and villages leaching ana 
preaching lo the people there. 

Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymeoj , 
whose zeal bad been distinguished in carry! ng oh J 
(he Reformation, were (he next that sufferedl { 
And now Ridley bishop of Loudon, 'and ihC I 
venerable Latimer bishop of Worcester, wer 
receive the martyr's crown. Ridley was on 
the ablest champions of the Reformation: 
piety, learning, and solidity of judgment, v 
admired by his friends and dreaded by his en^ 1 
mies. The night before his execution he invitetl I 
Die mayor of Uxford and his wife to see hii^ I 
die 1 and when he saw (hem melted into lean ■ 
he himself appeared quite unmoved. When h^ | 
came to the stake where he was to be biimi, htf I 
found his old friend Latimer there before him,' 
and began to comfort him in his sufferings,' ] 
while idtimer was as ready lo reiurn the kin j " 
clice. Ridley distributed such trifles as he halt J 
about him to those who were near him ; nuf 1 
many pressed aboijt him to obtain something u ' 
a relic. They then undressed for (he stake f i 
and Latimer, when he had put olT his prison 
dress, remained in a shroud which he had pat i 
on, instead of a shirt, for that day's office. When 
the tire was brought Latimer said, * Be of good | 
comfort, master Ridley, and play the man f we* \ 
shall ihu day light such a candle, by God^' I 
gra«e, in England, as 1 (rust sliall never be pnf J 
ouil' The venerable old man received (he flanrf I 
as if embracit.g it; and having, as itwere, baihef I 
his hands in ihe hre, and stroked his face witl) I 
them, died apparently widioul pain. KidW- 
euduied a long marlyrdom, and fell at La(imer^ | 
feet. As the bodies were consumed the qunntitf' I 
of blood which gushed from Ld,(imer's heart «»■' 
tonished ihe beholders. 

As soon as Cranmer perceived what course' 
events were likely (o take, after king Edward't' 
death, he gave orders that all his debts shouitt' 
be paid lo the uilermost farthing, and cancelled 
the hilts which were due (o him from peisooC 
who were no( in a condition to discharge (liem. 
This being done, he said he was his own man, 
and, »i'h God's hrip, ablelo answer all (he world 
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and all worldly adversities. Those adversities substantial citizens, and the geneial insecodtff. 
^<cn came upon him ; lie ^as attainted of tre^- was estimated at £300,000. Nor was it it 
son. and adjudsced guilty of it. Accordingly he wealth alone that the kingdom sufferol; ifai 
was anaificned for blasphemy, incontinency, and spirit of the nation sunk ; and the character, ud 
heresy, before the same commissioners who con- with it the prosperity, of the English would 
demned his fellow-prisoners : but he was dealt have been irrecoverably lost, if God in bis macy 
with very differently from any of the funner had not cut short this abominable tynniiT. 
sufferers ; being removed to the house of the Mary was supposed to be with child ; hut tboie 
dean of Christ Church, and treated there rather appearances, which had so far deceived the queai 
as a ji^uest than a prisoner. We have noticed the herself thut the cradle was made ready, ptorcd 
success of this treatment on a miud naturally to be the indications of a mortal disease. Not a 
timid. Sec our article Cra>mek. ile signed week before her death three nvomea and two 
a recantation of his former oplnion>, and con- men were burnt at Canterbury, 
eluded it with a protestation that lie had done it Elizabeth, immediately on her accession, mdt 
freely and only for the discharge of his con- greater approaches to toleration than any prince 
science. The queen, however, uas resolved to who liad hitherto reigned on any throne ia 
make him a sacrifice to her resentments. She Europe. Indulgence and forbearance, such as that 
said it was good for his own soul that he repented; au^e had never seen, were freely extended to all; 
but, since he had teen the chief spreader of neitherwere there any violations of this unknova 
heresy over :he narion, it was nircessar\' to make and unthought of generosity till repeated acts of 
him a public example: so tlie writ was sent down treason endangered the safety both of her penoa 
Uj b-.m hizi : aryd, after some stop had been and her throne. When the parliament met, the 
xn«,ir in the execuii^n of i:, new orders came keeperof the great seal. Sir Nicholas Bacon, wis 
f:f •doir.r ;t s::-iier.ly. Triia seems to have bi-en directed, with a moderation at tliat time yar 
kry. rr.rr. CrinT.rr'4 im-^wieii-. He, however, unusual, to entreat the members to reunite aU 
•-L* Trhi:x.'.v j-rs::ar*!i ■.y i >':er icriuence for classes of the people by avoiding the extremei 
the »o-*'.: ar.^i .r* leinvr virr.ei :o St, M.irj-'s of both })arties. In consequence of this advice, 
when* Dr. Loii v;-j:.ci:^: Me y iron's jiistice in and in accordance with the known wishes of the 
condemning L-i::z:er -*:...,-. .r r.utrn:Red his queen, public worship was appointed in the vul- 
cfjnv.*r5;oQ a.ii ^i^:•r.''.^>;^i .z '.: v»i *:rs:nz5 of gur tongue — the supremacy of the queen was 
Gdi's Sjiirit, the f..;r.:.r.: ;f \-ji Lr-r.-.^-op far restored — the acts of Eld ward, concerning rdi- 
more surpniti;:! hii •rf--*-.e«. A .-...-.ci::::--: who gion, were renewed and confirmed. No laws 
was present, and wr.j v...: jr.: v^t: ij f:r:aer wt-re made to punish the Romanist per^ecutois 
life and wretched end dir-^rrri i i.T^--r-; =..-sr)-, of the former reign — no retaliation was at- 
if greater had been possihl-:, ^i^ }*- n -; .m of tempted — no censure was passed — no disappfo- 
his opinions, touched witTi cozz.ya^-.'jz. u :>=ho!d- bat ion expressed. 

ing him in a bare and ra::red gc wi-, ex;o>ed to 'Hie first act of the new queen was to take Sir 
universal contempt. ' I think,' »ajibe 'th^iLhere William Cecil into her council, and appoint 
was none tliat pitied not his ca^, and bewailed him her principal secretary. When the bill fbc 
not his fortune, and feared not his oun chance, restoring the supremacy to the crown was de- 
to see so noble a prelate, so grave a counsellor, of bated in prliament, it was opposed by the 
so long continued honor, after so many di^rnities, bishops, lleath said, that, as concerning tein- 
in his old years to be deprived of his estate, ad- poral government, the house could give her 
judged to die, and in so painful a death to end niglmess no further authority than she already 
his life.' In this hour of utter humiliation, and ha^ by right and inheritance, not by their gift, 
severe repentance, he certainly possessed his hut by the appointment of God, she being their 
houl in patience; never had his mind been more sovereign lord and lady, theii king and queen. 
ch:ar and collected, never had his heart bc€n so their emperor and empress. But spiritual govem- 
Mrofi;r. At the stake no cr\' was heard from him, ment they could not grant, neither could she 
'iMivi: tht: exclamation of the proto-martyr Stephen, receive. 

* hjri J<:su.H, receive my Spine!* He stood im- The bishop of Chester, speaking upon the 
!i^*j\-^},U: Hs the tree to which he wis bound, his same subject, asked of whom those men, who 
'..V . '.v.riAhfjir raised, lo-jkir.j 'o heaven, and an- in this and oilier points dissented from the 
•''.;/4'if,'^ that rest iutu vihjiii he waa about to Catholic cliurch, learned their doctrine? * They 
•?• '^ ■ must needs answer,' said he, * that they learned 

iv,- ."f now seemed ri-: %ir.iitietl with single it of the (it-rmans. Of whom did the Germans 
<.iu: ■»; •. A st-Mt m«'n III •*':.:\'i companies to the learn it ? Of Liilhcr. Well, then, of whom did 
♦u."..*». tr.€:u women were net *f»are«l; and in l.utlicr learn it? He shall answer himself: he 
f /:.»••: i^'.. -fyUfji a \«oiiiau condt:mntd for hervsv saith. that such things as he teacheih against the 
r,w -^...ji-iYj of a child in ilie mid^t of the mass, and the blessed sacrament of the altar, he 
»■..■-•-:. \.'.': ».ome of the spectator^ humanely harned of Satan, the devil; at whose hands, it is 
.V ,.,■ '.!< .- *. ,*, ihe niagi>trate,wlio>%asa papist, like, he did also receive the rest of his doctrines.* 
*..•'..!•:/, •', V: thrown in aiiain, audit was con- The infamous persecutor. Story, went beyond 
.•.•■.•; * ■' ^\tr tiihthcrl Durin:: ilie foui years this in the house of commons. He boasted of 
''^' " .'ion continueil, it ap|)ears hy the part he had taken; related with exultatioa 
.1 '.1-- .• •:..'.:••. !!.;ii iMO ])':rM»nh v^ire hurni how he had th row* n a faggot in the face of an 
'.^ • .■.'.'• ',f thoMj wild perished in pri- earwig, as he called him, who was singing psalms 
. r • . . • . I ':,(■ lons fif property in London at the stake, and how he had thrust a thombush 
•/ w i r, ■ ; Oh the arrest f»r Hight of under his feel to prick him : wished that he had 
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done more ; and Mid be only regteited ihai ihey 
ahould have labored al Ihe ' ya\xng and little 
twigt, wben the; ou|lit to have struck at, the 
' root ;' Hordi by whicb it was undersiood thai he 
meant the queea. Even this uDreasonable inw- 
leoce <lid not provoke the government to depart 
^from ilie temperate course which it had luiil 
duwn. The measuna adopted by the pope were, 
at [hia time, not less impolitic than cruel and 
'Wicked. It is po&sible that Elizabeth would hare 
(been content to have allowed the people lo retain 
.their laith so long as her crown was indepeudent. 
The measures of the pope, and the dissensiotu he 
fcmoited, hotvever, gradually kindled in Eliia- 
Iteth's mind the most anxious apptehenilons for 
lier itidividiul safety as well as that of her throne. 
The insurrection of Northumberland and Wesl- 

Coreland was sanctioned by Ihe pope, who, in 
s letters, exhorts them ' 10 persevere in the 
work, not doubling but that God would grant 
litem assistance ; and that if Ihey should die in 
asserting the Catholic iiiith, and the authority of 
the see of Rome, it were better for them, with 
Ihe advantage of a glorious death, to purchase 
eternal life, than by igiiominlously living, with 
the loss of their souls, shamefully to obey (be will 
of an ungovernable woman.' — Pii. V. Epist. p. 
390. Soon after this pious exhortation the pope, 
in the Ihineenth year of the reign of Elizabeth, 
fulminated the Bull of Excommunicatiou ' out 
of the fiilness of hii apostolic power;' declaring 
the queen to be a heretic, and a favorer of here- 
tics. ' We declare her,' said the pope, ' to be 
deprived of her pretended title to the kingdom 
aJbresaid, and of all dominions, dignity, and pn- 
allege whatsoever: and also the nobility, sub- 
jects, and people of the said kingdoms, and all 
nhich have in any sort iworn unto her, 10 be 
for ever ataohed froin every such oath, and all 
inanner of duty, of dominion, of allegiance, and 
obedience. We also command and interdict all 
and every the noblemen, subjects, and people, 
aforesaid, that they presume not to obey her, or 
her monitioDS, mandates, and laws, and those 
vibich shall do to the contrary we do likewise 
anathemise.' Irriialed by this presumptuous and 
•candalous decree Elizabeth procured an act 
declaring it to be high treason to affirm that the 
queen was not a lawful sovereign, or to bring 
nulls, indulgences, ar absolutions from the pope. 
Alatters now threatened so complete a separation 
of England from Home that the pope declared it 
would be of so much beoeht to Christendom that 
Elizabeth should bedestroyed, that he was ready 
to aid in persnn, to spend the wrholi- revenue of 
the atiostolic nee, all the chalices and crosses of 
the church, and even his very clothes, to procure 
her destruction. Ice, A public disputation was at 
this time appointed, not, as in Mary's reign, td 



liberty of speech, and perfect safety for the 
Romish disputants. Vuon llenlh's motion, the 
queen otdered it should be managed in writing, 
na the be^ means lo avoid vam altercation; but, 
vhen It came to the point, the Romnniits, upon 
some diflerence concerning the manner of pro- 
ccedmg, retiised to dispoie at all. ror this con- 
tempt of the privy eoaadl, in whose pretence 



they bad met, they were fined. Without delajt 

Elizabeth then deprived the reflroctory bishops. 
Kitchen of Llandaff being the only one who con- 
formed : there were but fourteen living, many 
having died in Ihe great mortality at the close of 
the preceding reign. The vacant sees were filled 
by Parker, Grindal, Cox, Sands, Jewel, Park- 
hurst, Fillunglon, and others; mcu worthy to be 
held in lasting remembrance and honor, who had 
either escaped, during the Marian persecuiioo, 
by retiring to the continent or secieting them- 
selves at home. Thus was gradually established, 
never more, we trust, to be subverted, the smm- 
ration of England and all the members of her 
hierarchy tmta the domination of Rome. 

Vlll. The Reffimialion in Dcitmark, France, 
iic. — In Denmark the Reformation was intro- 
duced as early as the year 1531, in consequence 
of the ardent desire of Chtistiem II. to have 
his subjects instructed in the doctrines of Luther.' 
His uncle Frederick, duke of Holsiein and 
Sleswick, being appointed his successor, con- 
ducted the Reformation with much greater pru- 
dence than his predecessor. He permitted the 
Protestant doctors to preach publicly the senti- 
ments of Luther, but did not venture to chuiie 
the established government and discipline of the 
church. However, he procured the publication 
of a famous edict, by which every subject oF 
Denmark was declared free either to adhere 10 
the tenets of the church of Rome, or to the doo- 



sions which the church had acquired, 
followed by a plan of religious doctrine, worship, 
and discipline, laid down by Bugenhagius, 
whom Ihe king had sent for from NVitlemberg; 
and, in 1539, an assembly of the Mates at 
Odensee gave a solemn sanction to all these 
ItansactionE, and settled that form of church 
government which has since been retained. 

The first dawn of the Reformation in Prance 
appeared, as we have before noticed, in the 
preaching of Waldo, who, in the twelfth century, 
brought to light some truths which bad been 
king hidden amidst ihe ignorance imd supersti- 
tion of the Romish church; and, though perse- 
cution soon attended bis steps, it servS but to 
scatter his principles, and disperse bis fol- 
lowers over the lace of Europe. Waldo himself 
appears to have proclaimed his opinions ia 
various parts of the continent. The Albigenset, 
so called from the country about Toulouse, 
where they dwelt, embraced in a body the doc- 
trine of reform. It was carried into Calabria, 
Bohemia, (Sermany, Flanders, Poland, Spain, 
and even the doininiona of the grand sultui. 

Calvin was bom at Noyon, in Picardy, early 
in the sixteenth century ; when twenty years of 
age, he first preached the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation Id his countrymen ; and, seven yean 
afterwards (in 1.^36), printed his Institutes, 
which contain n full, and certainly a very able, 
statement of his opinions. This work was dedi- 
cated, in a preface written with remarkable ele- 
gance of style, to Francis I.; hut it does not 
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seem to ha?e produced much effect on the mind was so haunted with images of murder and deltk 

of that monarch. In 1553 Calvin edited an that he directed it should cease. Charles 11; 

edition of OUvitan's tnmslation of the Bible, survived this event only one year; he Ufsd, 

which proved of great benefit to the church. In however, to repent of his crimes, and to snfer 

1557, however, a& attempt was made to estab- for them. Hb death was of that kind which it 

lish an inquisition at Paris, after the plan of that has pleased God often to inflict upon eminat 

in Spain, to put down heretical opinions ; but it persecutors of his church. He was tormented a 

did no effectual mischief. The kmg of Navarrci miod and body ; and sank into his ontimdy 

who was also a prince of the blood, and through grave unhonored even by his former fiieod% 

whom the title to the crovm of France after%vards and utiregretted by every lover of his oouiitrf, 

descended to his son Henry IV., became about During the concluding period of this reign, tb 

this time a convert to the reformed doctrines, reformed church was at a very low ebb. Then 

In 1562 the ever-memorable Cheu'les IX. sue- could be no security that the anniversary of Sl 

oeeded to his brother. As he was only nitie Bartholomew would not be celebrated witki 

years of age at that time, the government re- recurrence of the same disasters. The heads tf 

toained in the hands of Catherine. Two years the church were gone. Henry of Navarre kin- 

idfter this period Calvin died. It does not ap- self seemed to have been in a sort of imprisoa- 

pear that this great man, except at an early ment, and the remainder of the scattered flod 

period of hb life, took directly any personal could scarcely be collected together. Itwasnst 

part in prosecuting the Reformation in France ; till the year 1578 that another svnod was beU, 

out it grew up under his inspection ; and his and then no formal notice was taken of the hie 

authority was the acknowledged human standard events. Henry III. succeeded his brother ii 

of &ith and duty. In 1571 the Protestant church 1574. During his reign the j^reat conflict fat 

in France had reached its highest point of pros- independence and religious liberty was beiif 

perity. A synod was held at Rochelle, where carried on in the Low Countries ; and the sik- 

the queen of Navarre, Jean D'Albert, her son, cessful issue of it gave respect and consideiatiai 

afterwards Henry IV., and two princes of the to the Protestant cause wherever its suppoitm 

royal family, attended. At that time the protes- were found. 

tants had 2150 churches, some of which contained At length, in 1589, Henry IV. ascended tki 
10,000 members. The deepest aversion, however, throne. Never had a prince been nuitiued 
to the views of the Protestants had long dwelt amidst greater dangers, concerned in more crid* 
in the minds of all connected with the court, cal enterprises, or come to a throne more es- 
exceptthe few members of their own body ; and compassed with difficulties. He had been well 
a plot for getting rid of the reformed religion educated by his excellent mother, whose pn- 
haa long been meditated. To the queen-moSier, dence and power he inherited, but not her pietf. 
one of the family of Guise, the atrocious con- In the year 1572 he married Margaret, sister d 
trivance is due, of the means by which it was to Charles IX., from whom he was divorced. He 
be attempted. . On the occasion of the marriage married a second time Mary of Medicis. Tkii 
of Henry, with the sister of Charles IX., the was the first step by which he allied himadf to 
whole body of Protestants were enticed to the Catholics; and it was doubted by soae 
Paris. After the admiral De Coligny, the whether to it may not be traced another grcfli 
champion of the reformed cause, as he was error of his life, his abjuration of the Protestaat 
really the head of the party, was fairly in the faith, which took place in the year 1592. In the 
toils, the minds of the populace were exaspe- year 1598 he granted all his subjects Ml libertf 
rated against the Protestants by the contrivance of conscience by the famous edict of Nanto, 
of the Due de Guise ; and, by the command of and the Reformation seemed to be established 
the king, they were all given up to slaughter, throughout his dominions. During the minoritt 
The proclamation for their destruction was made of Louis XIV., however, this edict was revoked 
on the night of St. Bartholomew ; and, at two by cardinal Mazarine ; since which time tbi 
o'clock in the morning, the work of death began. Protestants have often been cruelly persecuted; 
The king himself is said to have shot from a nor has the profession of the reformed religioa 
gallery many of the fugitives ; and neither age, in France been at any time so safe as in noK 
rank, nor character, afforded any protection to other countries of Europe, 
the unfortunate victims. Henry of Navarre, the In the other pahs of the continent the canse 
brother-in-law of Charles, the prince De Conde of the Reformation made a considerable, thouf^ 
his uncle, and the king's physician, were alone secret, progress. Some countries threw off Ibe 
exempted from destruction. Henry and De Romish yoke entirely ; and in others a prodigioDi 
Condewere hurried from their beds, and dragged, number of fiaunilies embraced the pnnciples of 
not without danger, before the king, who, when the reformed religion. It is certain indeed, asd 
they refused to be converted, as the phrase ran, some Roman Catholics themselves do not hen- 
broke out into an excessive rage, declaring that tate to acknowledge it, that the papal doctrinei 
he would be obeyed as the vicegerent of God ; and authority would have fallen into ruin in all 
that they must teach others to submit by their parts of the world at once, had not the force of 
acquiescence ; and that it became them no longer the secular arm been employed to support the 
to hold themselves in opposition to the holy tottering edifice. In several places the pope pot 
mother. They were in consequence obliged to a stop to the progress of the Reformation, bf 
attend mass. The massacre was continued letting loose the inquisitors ; who spread dread- 
without cessation for three days, till the king ful marks of their barbarity through the giealest 
.became aghast at his own act, and his conscience parts of Europe. Tbue fonaidable minislcti of 
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■upentilioD put m many to death, and perpe- 
trated such horrid ads of cruelly and oppression, 
that most of the reformed consulted their safety 
by a voluntary e>ile ; while others returned to 
the religion of Rome, al le«9l in exiertial ap- 
pearance. The political results of the Reforma- 
tion are thus summarily stated by Villiers :— 
' Europe, plunged for several centuries in a biu- 
por and apathy inlerrupied only by wars, or 
rather by incursions and robberies, without any 
beneficial object to humanity, received al once a 
new life and a new activity; a universal and 
deep inierett agitated the nations, their powers 
I were developed, their minds expanded by new 
, political ideas. Farmer revolutions had only 
. exercised men s arms ; thi> employed their heads. 
' The people, who before had been only estimated 
, as flocks passively subject to the caprice of their 
. leaders, now began lo act for themielves, and to 
I feel their importance and ability. Those who 
embraced the lebrm made common cause vith 
their princes for liberty ; and hence arose a 
closer bond, a community of interests and of 
action, between the sovereign and his subjects. 
Both were for ever delivered from the excessive 
■jid butdeniome power of the clergy, as well as 
from the struggle, so distressinj; to all Europe, 
between the popes and the emperors, for supreme 

Eawer, Social order was now regulated and 
roughl nearer to' perfection. In one part of 
£uropetbe church ceased to form an extraneous 
■late within the stale; fiom which it wa^ easy 
to foretell that this change would one day be 
cRecied tliruugh the whole of it, and tliat its 
head would b« reduced to the simple spiritual 
primacy. Al length the Catholic clergy refomted 
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their coaducl on the example '4 tho Protestant^ 

and gained in manners, knowl-dge, and csteeov 
as much as they lost in power and riches. Nor 
has science been less a gainer. It ii little more 
than two centuries since Galileo, having dis- 
covered and collected incontestable prooft of Iha 
true motion of the earth, was condemoed, a 9 
heretic, to perpetual imprisonment, by the tribu- 
nal of the inquisition. The ancient system ot 
Roman Catholicisio was diametrically oppcniw 
Id the progress of knowledge ; the Heformalionr 
which has contributed to free the human mind 
from such an advenary, must ever be considered 
as one cf the most fortunate epochs m tlie inl^ 
lectual culture of modem natioos. The opposite 
system uf liberality, of examination, of free criti- 
cism, established by the Keformation, has be- 
come the ^is under which the Galileos of sub- 
sequent tees have been enabled securely lo 
develope their eialted conceptions.' 

The moial effects of the Refonnalion on the 
opinions and conduct of mankind must not be 
overlooked. The intention of the lleformera 
was, in principle, to free themselves from the 
despotism and infallihility of the popes ; 10 de- 
pend only on the Sacred Writings for the grounds 
of their belief ; and, in short, lo overthrow the 
scholastic divinity, which was become Ihc soul 
of the Roman theolofcy, and the lirm suppoit of 
the hierarchy. Hence it follows that the Refor- 
mation, in its essence, must have had an im- 
mediate and powerful influence on the liberty 
of men's opmions, judgment, and actions. It at 
once stimulated them to think for themselvesi 
and handed to them a perfoct standard of fiutb 
and morati. 



REFRACT", (1.0. -J Ut. nfrBCtvt ; Fr. nr- 

Kefbic'tiob, n.1. ^fracliaa. To break the 

Refrac'tive, 01^'. J natural course of rays: 

the noun subiciantive and adjective corresponding. 

Bi/ractiBn, ID general, it the lacuivatioit or change 

of delertDiaalion in the body moved, which happens 

to it whilst it enters or penetrales any nwdiani : in 

dioplrkks, il 11 the vaiialion o( a ray of light from 

that right line, which il would have passed on in. 

had not ibe deniily of the medium turned it aiide. 

Hntrij. 

The image of the sun should be drawn out inlaaa 

obloDg forni, either by a dilatatiDn of every ray, or 

by any other casual inequality of the nj'nuiioiu. 

Thoie luperliciei of tnniparent bodies leflecl the 
grealeil quantilj of light, which have the gieiteel 
rijTiictiin power; that ii, which intercede mediums 
that diSet most in iheir rifnttmi deobitles. 

" '■•-< angle of incidence be large, and the r^frgc- 
1 .L 1-. . itroBg lo throw it 



tia puwer ol llie medium not veiy 
far (rora the perpendicular, il will be r^\ 
Chtyni'i yhiloiofhicul 
Rayi of light are uiged by Ibe nj'raeli 

tUfraeltd from yon eastern cloud. 

The grand etbetial bow shoou up. Thomim. 

HEfiiAciiON it chiefly used with regard lo the 

rays of light, and is an inBection or deviation ol 

the rays from their leclilinear course on passing 



obliquely out of one medium into another of a 
different density. 

That a body may he refracted, it is necessary 
that it should fell obliquely on the second me- 



ihey had observed a perpendicular ray of light 
undergo a refraction ; a perpendicular object 
appearing in the water nearer than it really was ; 
but this was attributing that lo a refraction of the 
perpendicular rays, which was owing to the di- 
vergency of the oblique rays after refiaction, from 
a nearer point. Vet there is a manifest refrac- 
tion even of perpendicular tays found in island 
cryslal. Uofianlt adds, that uiough an oblique 
incidence lie necessary in all other mediums we 
know of, yel the obliquity must not exceed a 
certain degree ; if il do, the body will not pene- 
trate the medium, but will be reflected instead ot 
being refiacted. Thus, cannon-balls, in sea ei>- 
gagemenW, falling very obliquely on the sur&ce 
of the water, are observed lo bound or rise from . 
it, and to sweep the men from off the enemy's 
decks. And the same thing happens to llie little 
Blones with which children make their ducks and 
drakes along the surface of water. 

Tlie ancients confounded refraction with re- 
flection; and it was Newton who fint taught 
the true difference between tbem. He ihcnvs 
however Ihat there is a good deal of analogy 
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between them, and particularly in the case of 
light. 

The laws of the refraction of the rays of light 
in mediums differently terminatedi i.e. whose 
surfaces are plane, concave, and convex, make 
the subject of dioptrics. By refraction it is that 
convex glasses, or lenses, collect the rays, mag- 
nify objects, bum. &c., and hence the founda- 
tion of microscopes, telescopes, &c. And by 
refraction it is that all remote objects are seen 
out of their real places ; particularly that the hea- 
venly bodies are apparently higher than they are 
in reality. The refraction of the air has many 
times so uncertain an influence on the places of 
celestial objects near the horizon, that, wherever 
refraction is concerned, the conclusions deduced 
from observations that are much affected by it 
will always remain doubtful, and sometimes too 
precarious to be relied on. See Optics. 

The true law of refraction, viz. that the ratio 
of the sines of the angles made by the perpen- 
dicular (to the plane bounding the mediums) 
with the incident and refracted rays, is a constant 
and fixed ratio, was first discovered by Wille- 
brord Snell, professor of mathematics, at Ley- 
den. From this law it follows that one angle of 
inclination, and its corresponding refracted angle, 
being found by observation, the refracted angles 
corresponding to the severad other angles of in- 
clination are thence easily computed. Now 
Zahnius and Kircher have found that, if the angle 
of inclination be 70®, the refracted angle out of 
air into glass will be 38® 5(/ ; on which principle 
Zahnius has constructed a table of these refrac- 
tions for the several degrees of the angle of in- 
clination ; a specimen of which here follows : — 



Ancle of In- 
cTination. 


Refracted 


Angle of Re- 
fraction. 


angle. 




1 o 


o * 


H 


O ' /' 


1 


40 


5 


19 55 


2 


1 20 


6 


39 54 


3 


2 


4 


59 56 


4 


2 40 


5 


1 19 55 


5 


3 20 


3 


1 39 57 


10 


6 39 


16 


3 20 44 


20 


13 11 


35 


6 48 25 


30 


19 29 


29 


10 30 31 


45 


28 9 


19 


16 50 41 


90 


41 51 


40 


48 8 20 



Hence it appears that, if the angle of inclina- 
tion be less than 20®, the angle of refraction out 
of air into glass is almost one-third of the angle 
of inclination ; and therefore a ray is refracted 
to the axis of refraction by almost a third part of 
the quantity of its angle of inclination. And on 
this principle it is that Kepler, and most other 
dioptrical writers, demonstrate the refraction's in 
glasses ; though, in estimating the law of these 
refractions, he followed the example of Alhazen 
and Vitello, and sought to discover it in the pro- 
portion of the angles, and not in that of the sines, 
or cosecants, as discovered by Snell, as mentioned 
above. 

Refraction of Altitude is the arc or por- 
tion of a vertical circle, by which the altituoc of 
a star is increased by the refraction of light. 



Refraction of Ascension and Descbkuov 
is an arc of the equator, by which the asccD- 
sion and descension of a star, whether right cr 
oblique, is increased or diminished hj theic^ 
fraction. 

Refraction of Declination is bd are of a 
circle of declination, by which the decUnaUoa 
of a star is increased or diminished by the »• 
fraction. 

Refraction of Latitude is an arc of a cirde 
of latitude, by which the latitude of a star is ii- 
creased or diminished by the refraction. 

Refraction of Longitude is an axe of tk 
ecliptic, by which the longitude of a star is n- 
creased or diminished by tlie refraction. 

Refraction, Terrestrial or Atmospbeh- 
CAL, is that by which terrestrial objects appev 
to be raised higher than they really are, in ob- 
serving their altitudes. The quantity of this n> 
fraction is estimated by Dr. Maskelyne at om- 
tenth ; by Le Gendre at one-fourteenth ; by De 
Lambre at one-eleventh, and by others at tk 
twelfth of the distance of the object observed^ 
expressed in degrees of a great circle. ButtbcR 
can be no fixed quantity of this refraction, as it 
depends on the state of the atmosphere, which ii 
very variable. Some very singular effects of llii 
are related in the Philosophical Transactions fir 
1798, by W. Latham, esq., F. R. S. and A.S. 

Many curious effects of atmospherical 
have been noticed by ingenious men ; for 
see Dr. button's Dictionary, and the papeis 4. 
Vince, liuddart, Lathem, &c., in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. For more on the theory tf 
atmospherical refraction, the reader may coonk 
the treatises on astronomy by Vince, Gregoi^ 
Biot, Woodhouse, and rrony's ArchitectoDl 
Hydraulique. See also our article AsxaovoMT. 

REFRACTORY, arfj. ) French re/f«i«c, • 

Refrac'toriness, n. %, \ Lat. rtfroctwrmn. \ 
is sometimes accented on the tint syllable, but ky 
Shakspeare on the second; sullen; obstioiie; 
perverse: suUenness; obstinacy. 

There is a law in each well-ordered nation. 
To curb those raging appetites that are 
Most disobedient and rrf'raciory, fikdhftvc 

A rough hewn seaman, being broaght before a wiN 
justice for some misdemeanor, was by him ordeielli 
be sent away to prison, and was rrfractory after hi 
heard his doom, insomuch as he would not ilir a 
foot from the place where he stood ; saying, it «■ 
better to stand where he was, than go to a wool 
place. Bacon* s Apophihtgrn, 

I did never allow any man*s refractonneu a^int 
the privileges and orders of the houses. 

King Omrkk 

It maketh them indocile and intractvJe, af«i 
from better instruction, pertinacious in thar opiniotf, 
and refractory in their ways. &fTHi. 

Great complaint was made by the preibjtsriv 
gang, of refractarine^ to obey the parliament's oHar* 

Saundermtu 
Refractory mortal ! if thou wilt not tmst dfj 
friends, take what follows ; know assuredly, bcfeit 
next full moon, that thou wilt be hung up in dMiBk 

Arhuthnot^s HiMiory ofJokm Butt. 

These atoms of theirs may have it in them, bst 
they are refractory and sullen ; and therefore, liks 
men of the same tempers, roust be hanged and Urf- 
teted into rcaoou. BtntUf. 
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REFRAIN', V. a, & v. n. Fr. refrener ; Lat. 
re and fntnum. To bold back ; to keep from 
action: to forbear; abstain. 

Hold not thy tongue. O God, keep not still si- 
lence ; refrain not thyself. Pscdm Ixxxiii. 1. 

My son, walk not thou in the way with them, re- 
fnun thy foot firom their path. Proverb$ i. 15. 

For my name^s sake will I defer mine anger, and ' 
rrfnin for thee, that I cut thee not off. Isaiah. 

In what place, or upon what consideration soever 
it be. they do it, were it in their own opinion of no 
force being done, they would undoubtedly refrain to 
do it. Hooker. 

Nor from the holy one of heaven 
Refrained his tongue. Milton. 

That they fed not on flesh, at least the faithful 
party before the flood, may become more probable, 
oecause they refrained therefrom some time after. 

Brvtime*s Vulgar Errourt, 

Neptune atoned, his wrath shall now refrain. 
Or thwart the synod of the gods in vain. Pope, 

REFRAN'GIBLE, adj. i Lat. re and Jran- 

Refrangibil ITT, fi. s. $ go. Capable of, or 
tending to, refraction : the noun substantive cor- 
cesponding. 

As some rays are more refrangible than others, 
tfiat is, are more turned out of their course, in pas- 
atng from one medium to another ; it follows tnat, 
mfter such refraction, they will be separated, and their 
distinct colour observed. Locke, 

JUfrangihiUty of the rays of light is their dispo- 
sition to be refracted or turned out of their way, in 
pttaing out of one transparent body or medium into 
Another. NewUm, 

Refrangibilitt of Light is chiefly applied 
to the disposition of rays to produce di£ferent 
colors. See Optics. 

REFRESH', V. a. -J Fr. refraitcher, refret- 

Refresh'er, n. s. >cher ; haX. refrigero. To 

Refresh'memt. j revive ; recreate ; relieve ; 

improve ; refrigerate : a refresher is that which 

ffefreahes: refreshment, relief, or that which 

gives relief. 

A dew coming alter heat refreAeth, Eeel, xliii. 22. 

Service shall with steel sinews toil ; 
And labour shall refreth itself with hope. 

Shaktpeare, 

The rest refreA the scaly snakes, that fold 
The shield of Pallas^ and renew their gold. 

Dry den. 

If you would have trees to thrive, take care that 
jio plants be near them, which may deprive them of 
Boorishment, or hinder refreshinge and helps that 
4heT mieht receive. Mortimer. 

Such nonest refreshment* and comforts of life, our 
christian liberty nas made it lawful for us to use. 

Sprat, 

His meals are coarse and short, his employment 
warrantable, his sleep certain and refreshing, neither 
Interrupted with the lashes of a guiUy mind, nor the 
•cfaes of a crazy body. South, 

He was full of a^ony ^d horrour upon the ap- 
proach of a dismal death, and so had most need of 
the rtfreehments of society, and the friendly assistance 
of his disciples. South, 

The kind refresher of the summer heats. Thomson, 

REFRIG'ERATE, v. a. ^ Lat. refrleero. 
Refric'erant, adj. To cool ; refrige- 

Refbicera'tion, n. s. 1 rant and refrige- 
Refrig'erative, adj. f rative, as well as 

Refrig'eratory,0<(^*. &n.s. I refrigeratory, ad- 
Refbige'rium^ n.t, \ J jective, mean 



cooling, or having the power to cool : refrigera- 
tion, the act of cooling, or state of being cooled : 
refrigeratory, noun substantive, the part of old 
distilling vessels that was placed about the head 
of a still, and filled with water to' cool the con- 
densing vapors; any thing internally cooling: 
refrigerium, cool refreshment; refrigeration. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you must beware of dry 
heat, and resort to things that are refrigerant, with 
an inward warmth and vjrtue of cherishing. Bacon, 

The ^at breezes, which the motion of the air in 
neat circles, such as the girdle of the world pro- 
duceth, do refrigerate ; and therefore in those parts 
noon is nothing so hot, when the breezes are great, 
as about ten of the clock in the forenoon. Id, 

Divers do stut ; the cause may be the refrigera- 
tion of the tongue, whereby it is less apt to move. 

Id. 

If the mere refrigeroiion of the air would fit it for 
breathing, this might be somewhat helped with bel- 
lows. Wilkin*, 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or some* 
what equinoxicalljT, though in a lesser degree, they 
discover some verticity. Broume. 

A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory, 

Mortimer, 

It must be acknowledged, the ancients have talked 
much of annual refrigeriwns, respites or intervals of 

Jmnishment to the damned ; as particularly on the 
estiv^ls. South, 

If it arise from an external cause, apply refrige- 
rants, without any preceding evacuation. Wiseman. 

REFT, part. pret. of Reave, which see. De- 
prived ; taken away. Obsolete. 

Thus we well left, he better reft. 
In heaven to take his place. 
That like by life and death, at last. 
We may obtain like grace. Aschtnn's SehoolmasUr. 
About his shoulders broad he threw 
An hairy hide of some wild beast, whom he 

In savage forest by adventures slew. 
And reft the spoil his ornament to be. Spenser. 
Another ship had seized on us, 
And would have reft the fishers of their prey. 

Shakspeare, 
Our dying hero from the continent 
Ravished whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft. 
As his last legacy to Britain left. Waller, 

REFUGE, n. I. & 17. o. French refuge ; Ital. 
Port, and Span, rejugio ; Lat. refvgium. Shelter 
or protection from danger or distress; expedient: 
to shelter : a refugee is one who seeks a refuge. 

They shall be your refuge from the avenger of 
blood. Joshua, 

The Lord will bo a rrfuge for the oppressed, a re- 
fuge in times of trouble. Psalm ix. 9. 

This last old man, - 
Whom with a cracked heart I have sent to Rome, 
Loved me above the measure of a father : 
Their latest refuge was to send him. Shakspeare. 

Silly beggars, 
Who, sittine in the stocks, refuge their shame 
That many have, and others must, sit there. Id. 

Light must be supplied, among graceful refuge* 
by terracing any story in danger of darkness. 

Wotton, 

Rocks, dens, and caves, but I in none of these 
Find place or refuge, Milton's Paradise Lost. 

The young vipers supposed to break through the 
belljTof the dam, will, upon any fright, for protection 
run into it ; for then the old one receives them in at 
her mouth, which vray, the fright being past, they 
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«iU nUrn agtin ; whkh it t pecnliir way otrrfugt, j«ct, ind M it would not bt iwpitMBted m kifed 

BrvwM. It it. S^ 

Poor nfugmt, at first they purcKase here ; Sach wise men as himielf aecoont mil that ii fm 

Aad, toon ai deniiened, tb^ domineer. Dnfdem, to be also gone ; and know thmft ibitn can k ■ 

Dmda the Teneeanoe of her injured lord ; ^ gain in rtfunding, nor any profit in peering ddi& 
ETen by thoae godt, who rtfmgml her, abhorred. Id, ShA, 

This is bec<nne more necessary in some of their How to Icarius, in the bridal hoar» 

gofemments, since so many refugMt settled among Shall I, by Mraste undone, refund the dower t 
them. AdditOH. Ap. 

Those, who take rrfuge in a multitude have an REFUSE', v, a., «#., & ^ Fr. rt/mo': hi 
Anan council to answer for. Atudn^. R„y's^^;.,. ' t«. I. J recMdnf ; Ltt. m* 

Refuge, Cities op, were places provided as Refu'ser. J to. To deny ikl 

asyla, for such as asainst their will should happen which is requested or demanded ; reject ; not k 

to kUl a man. Of these cities there were three accept or comply : the adjective, which as mi I 

on each side Jordan ; on thi3 aide were Kedesh g, the noun substantive has its accent on th 

of Nephtali, Hebron, and Schechem; beyond first syllable, means refused; left when the wli 

Jordan were Beier, Golan, and Ramoth^ilead. taken: the noun substantive, something so k&: 

When any of the Hebrews, or strangers that ^fusal is, the act of refusing ; denial ; 

dwelt in their country, happened accidentally to tion ; option : refuser, he who refuses, 

kill a man, they might retire thither, to be out of _ , . ., , ^ . . . 

the reach of the relations of the deceased, and to *^^S7 ?*°fif ^*'* *°^ ''^^ they destroyed. 



prepare for their defence and justification before Jj^^ ^ not disgrace our worldly sopenoar. i^ 

the&s. The manslayer underwent two trials: ""^^J^^ "^""^ '^^ ^•^' " ^ **^ ( 
fint before the judges of the citv of reftige to if ^c should offer to chuse, and chuse the ligk 

which be had fled ; and secondly before the casket, you should refute to perform your h^i 

judges of his own city. If found guilty, he was will, if you should refuse to accept him. 



put to death. If acquitted, he was not immedi- 
ately set at liberty ; but, to inspire a deme of Many kinds have much refiue, which ooanjensili 

horror against even involuntary homicide, he was that which they have excellent. Bmm. 

reconducted to the place of refuge, and obliged Having most afleciiooately set life and death bi- 

to continue there in a sort of banishment till the fore them, and conjured them to chuse one, sai 

death of the high priest. If, before this time, he avoid the other, he still leaves unto them, as k 

ventured out, the avenger of blood might freely free and rational agenU, a liberty to refute all Ui 

kill him ; but after the high priest*s death he was ^^» to let his talenU lye by them unprofitable, 
at liberty to go where he pleased without molest- « , , . , ^ £f«w«iai 

ation. The cities of refuse were to be well sup- . Some few others are the only r«fi«Mr* andcsa- 

pUed with water and necc^ provisions ; to Ee ^^rde'^'ionS:^^^^^^^^^^ for you gST * 

of easy access ; to have good roads l^ing to jf j ^^.^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^rt. as you. ^ ^^ 

them, with commodious bridges where there WW To proper substance. Mitm, 

occasion. The width of the roads was to be jfe never had vexatious law-disputss aboot ka 

thirty-two cubits or forty-eight feet at least. At dues, but had his tithes fully paid, and not of ihi 

all cross roads direction posts were erected, with most refute parts, but generally the very beat. JUL 
an inscription pointing out the road to ihe cities Down with the falling stream the rtfutt i 

of refuge. Tlie 15th of Adar, which answers to To raise with joyful news his drooping son. 
our February, was appointed for the city magis- . -j 

trates to see that the roads were in good coiMli- Common experience has justly a mighty ii 

tion. No persons in any of these cities were ^ ]!>« ^^^^ Pf "»«»• ^ ^« them give or rwfm 

allowed to make weapons, l^t the relations of ^^ ^ ^y i^»°8 proposed. .^J^T*^ 

the deceased should bTfurnished with the means . ^^^^ ^ .^'T °^ ***"*. ^.'^r. *«*^.J ^ 



of gratifying their revenge. *»°P^ ^^ P"^*^« ^*™ ^ 8*^ a plentiful ^^^^ 

IlEFUL'GENT, «g. I latin refulgem, j^^^^ humourist keeps more tiian he v^I^T^ 

REPULGEKTLY,orf«. S Bright; shining; glit- -i^es a vast refute of his superfiuitiea to pmchM 

tenng: the adverb corresponding. heaven. Jdditt^ 

He neither might, nor wished to know I know not wheUier it be more shame or wondsr. 

A more refulgent light. Waller, to see that men can so pat off" ingenuity, as to da- 

So conspicuous and refulfeni a truth is that of scend to so base a vice ; yet we daily see it doM, 

God's beiog the author of man's felicity, that the and that not only by the scum and r^wM of tiM 

dispute is not so much concerning the thing, as con- people. Government rf IM IWyat. 

oerning the manner of it. Boyle. Women are made as they themselves weald 

Agamemnon's train, choose ; 

When his refulgent arms fiashed through the shady Too proud to ask, too humble to refitte, GwetL 

plain, God has borne with all his weak and obstinate it- 

Fled from his well-known face. Dryden't S.veis, fiualt pf grace, and has given him time day alter day. 



REFUNiy, r. a. Lat. re/undo. To pour or „,. , . u — : * ^T^* 

irive back • renav • restore ^^^^ eraploymenU go a begging for want ti 

give DacK , repay , restore. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ have the re/kual. Sm^ 

A ipvemor that had pillaeed the people, was. for _ .,«,ttp, ^ r- r * c ^ 

receiving of bribes, sentenced to refund what he had ^^^ ^TE', v. a. > Fr. refuter ; Span, and 

wrongfully uken. LKiirauge, Refuta'tion, n. I. S Port, rejutar ; LaL rrfido. 

Were the humours of the eye tinctured with any To prove false or erroneous : the noun substantive 

colour, they would refund that colour upon the ob- corresponding. 




ea ponding with Tf^ 

Uehotd the image of morttlil;, 
nd Iwbic DMnra dallied witb Bcxliy 'tim, 
m riginj pusiou with fieic« tjniiDy 
( reajion 01 her due ttgalitv. 

Edwud, duke i^ York, 
Uiarpa the rtgai litla uid th» ual 
Of Kagluid'B inie acoioled lawrul heir. 
*" oundi that produce ' 



brave Othello, 

aerial blue 
An indiitinct rtgard. Id. OthtUa 

L l,K«u« u,u« «. .v« ,n.n. .uc» ^, '-'^'' """ '*'':?■';" tniown, -boat 'he world 
their paru u.d port, eqoal ; .ad ^"'^ " "S«^'!f-")'L , , ,"■ J^-^ "f ;«*™- 
the nighliogale pipei ofr^/j """^ "" " """"' 



Bar™. 



The mejeity oE Eaglaad might hang like Alaho- 
mel't lomb tiy a mtgnelickcharm, between the pri- 
vilegea of the two houuiT m airy imagiaatiaD of 
rrgalily. King Charltt. 



And fieice demeaooai ueiai the pHiKe of hell. 

When wu there ever a belter prince on the thioi 

*' -- the pnaeul queeaT ] do not lalk of her eovr- 

,. her love at the people, oi qualiiiet that 



rtgal ; but hat pietj'. charily, 
and conjugal lava. ' Saiji. 

REGALE', i>. 0. » Fr. "caler; llal. rt- 
Recale'meht, n, I. \ galore. To refresh; en- 
tortain ; the enlertaintnent pveii. 
I with wumiagpaffngBlKl chilled lingen. Phillft. 
The rauKi itill require 
Homid rt^lMMHl, nor will aufjhl iiait 
Imploriog Phaho* with uamoKieaed lipi. H. 
RtciLiA is also used for the apparatus o( a 
coKmalioQ ; as the crown, the sceptre with the 
Cfoji, that Willi the dove, St. Kdward's staff, the !,„,„„, _,„ 
globe, and the orb with ihe cross, &c. See Coro- £,^J!^ 'cod! 



Bryxa was so rtgardful of bia charge, > 
dnpoud auj oulter, but first he acqiuioled iho 
genenil. Hatatinl. 

TiDlDger, moie fUDaiis for hia tatiquiiy than t4- 
gurdttblt for bii present estate, abutleth on the tea. 

He deniei 
To know tht^ii (iod, oi message lo rrgonl. UilUi. 
How best wB may 

Compow our present eiils, with regard 

Of what we aie and where. Iil. 

liigariUu of ihe bliss wherein he sal. 

Second to thee, offered himself to die 

For man't alienee. U. Partidat LoK. 

1 cannot discover Iliii difference of the badger'a 
legs, (llhoDgh the rigar^ablf aide be defined, and 
Ihe bteirity by most imputed unto the left. Braeiti. 

He. surprised with humble joy, suiveyed 
One sweet jtgitTi, sbol by the royal maid. Drfdin. 

Let a man be very lender and rrganl/til of every 
pious matioa made by the spirit of Ciod lo his heart. 



The nature of the sentence he is to pronounce, 
Ihe rale of judgment by which he will proeieed, re- 
quires Ihai a particular rtgard be had lo our nbser.: 
vatjon of this precept. Allorburv. 

Their bntineis is to address all the ranks of man- 
kind, and pernuiide them to pursue and peisavere in 
virtue, with ngari tn themselves; in jusiire and 
goodness with rtgard to their neighbours ; isd pieiy 



REGARD', V. 0. & n. 
Reo*rd'.ii.e, adj. 

RotRll'ER, n. I. 

Huituti'Tut,mij, 
Recsro'lesslv, adv. 

nEG*Rt>'LC9Sli£S% ». t 



I r- rceo 



[ordtr; Ital. thin| 



it leam to be dca 



To ft 



(liee;"^ alUnd to; REGARDANT, in hanldry, 

observe : observe signifies looking beliind, und is 

religiously; its a applied to beosU repreienled 

noun tabslanlive, on coats of arms, as id the an- 

■ttention; respect; ueied figure. 
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Reoardkr, an ancient officer of tlie king's 
forest, sworn to make the regard of the forest 
every year ; that is, to take a view of its limiu, 
to enouire into all offences and defaults com- 
mitted by the foresters within the forest, and to 
observe whether all the officers executed their 
respective duties. 

REG ATA, or Regatta, a kind of boat race, 
formerly annually held at Venice, when that city 
was the capital of an independent republic. The 
race was performed in gondolas by gondoliers. 
The competitors were chosen from the families 
of the first rank ; and no competitors at the an- 
cient Olympic Games were ever more anxious 
for success. The course was about four miles. 
The gondolas, after starting, passed through the 
great winding canal, which divides the city into 
two parts, turned round a picket, and returning 
the same way, seized the prize, which was fixed at 
the acutest angle of the great canal, where it was 
visible by the spectators on both sides. On such 
occasions both the gondolas and the gondoliers 
were decorated in the most elegant and superb 
manner. Regattas, in imitation of the V^enetian, 
have been often given on the Thames, and are 
still continued. 

REGEN, a river in the interior of Germany, 
which rises on the southern frontier of Bohemia, 
«inites with the Little Regen, and falls into the 
Danube, near Ratisbon. 

Regen, Circle of the, is a province of Ba- 
varia, adjacent to Bohemia, having the circle of 
the Upper Maine on the north-west, and that of 
the Lower Danube on the south-west. It has 
an area of 3800 sijuare miles. This province 
is hilly and woody, including part of the districts 
called the Fichtelbeig and Iklnemian forest ; ye* 
it has several plains of considerable extent. The 
sale of timber and working in wood are consi- 
derable occupations. The fields also abound in 
game, and have mines of iron. Ratisbon, in the 
south of the circle, is the seat of the provincial 
administration ; and Amberg, in the north, that 
of the high court of justice. Inhabitants, of 
whom the great majority are Catholics, 358,000. 

REGEN'ERATE, V. a. &ffi/?*. ^ Lat regc- 

Recehera'tion, n. s. S ncro. Re and 

generate. To reproduce ; beget or create anew : 

as an adjective reproduced ; bom anew to the 

Christian life : regeneration corresponding. 

He saved utby the washing of regenf ration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost. Titus iii. 5. 

Thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 
Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate. 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up. 
To reach at victory. Sfiahpeare. Richard JI, 

Albeit th(* son of this earl of Desmond, who lost 
his bead, were restored to the earidom ; yet could 
not the king's grace regenerate obcdicDce in that 
degenerate house, but it grew rather more wild. 

Datie$. 
For from the mercy seat above, 
Prevenient grace descending, had removed 
The stony from their hearts, and made new flesh 
Regenerate grow instead. Milton. 

No sooner was a convert initiated, but by an 
easy figure he IxKrame a new roan, and both acted 
aiid looked upon himself as one refrenerated and 
born a second time into another state of existence. 

Addison. 



Through .all the soil a genial fermenl apraAdi, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the tittids. 



An alkali, poured to that which is mixed wid a 
acid, raiseth an efiervesoence, at the rftntiw d 
which, the salts, of which the acid is composed, viS 
be regenerated. Artntkan, 

If you fulfil this resolution, though you fall umt- 
times by infirmity ; nay, though you should fall m 
some greater act, even of deliberate sin, whick jn 
presently retract by confession and amendineDi, vn 
are nevertheless in a regenerate estate* you livetk 
life of a Christian here, and shall inherit the nwmi 
that is promised to such in a glorious inuDortakn 
hereafter. Waki 

RE'GENT, adj. k.n.t.\ Fr. regent ; Lal.r^ 

Re'gency, n. s. i?^^- Governing; nl- 

Rf/gentsiiip. 3ing; crovemor or n- 

ler : one exercising vicarious royalty : regesq 

and regentship, his office or station. 

As Christ took manhood, that by it lie might k 
capable of death, whereunto he humbled himself: m 
because manhood is the proper subject of oompuMi 
and feeling pity, which maketh the sceptre of Christ 
regency even in the kingdom of heaven amialde. 

HMkr. 
Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of conmiission from the king. 



If York have ill demeaned himself in France, 
Then let him be denied the rtgentAip. U. 

Regions they passed, the mighty rtgeiwie* 
Of seraphim. Jtfiifn. 

He togther calls the regent powers 
Under him regent. Id. Paradim IM. 

The operations of human life flow not from tk 
corporeal molds, but from some other active ri|^ 
principle that resides in the body, or govern il, 
which we call the soul. Hek. 

This great minister, finding the r^tneg shaken kv 
the faction of so many great ones within, and vwA 
by the terror of the Spanish greatness without, doot 
begin a war. Tmnfk. 

But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 

To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. Dryda. 

Men have knowledge and strength to fit them far 
action : women affection, for their better oompli- 
ance ; and herewith beauty to compensate their sab- 
jection, by giving them an equivauent r c g gac y om 
men. Orem, 

Regent, one who governs a kingdom during 
the minority or absence of the king. In EnglaBi 
the methods of appointing this guardian or re* 
gent have been so various, and the duration of 
his power so uncertain, that from hence it might 
almost be collected that his office is unluKma 
to the common law ; and therefore, according 
to Sir Edward Coke, the surest way is to haie 
him appointed by authority of the urt^t council 
in parliament. The earl of Pembroke, by hii 
own authority, assumed the regency of Heniy 
III., who was then only nine years old, but «« 
declared of full age by the pope at sereoteeiH 
cuTitirmcd the great charter at eighteen, and took 
upon him the administration of the govemnent 
at twenty. A guardian and councils of regency 
were named for Kdward IIL by the parliament 
which deposed his father ; the young king being 
then fifteen, and not assuming the government 
till three years after. When Richard 11. soo- 
ceeded, at the age of eleven, the duke of Luh 



caster took upon him che managemeni of the 
kingdoiii till (he parliament met, which appoint- 
ed a natntnal council to assist him. Heiiiy V. 
on his death bed oimed a regenl and a guardian 
for his infant son Henry \'I., then nine months 
old: but the parliament altered his disposition, 
and sppointed a proleclor and council, with a 
special limited nuthorily. Both these princes 
lemained in a slate of pupilage till the age of 
tureoiy-three. Edward v., at the age of thirteen, 
was recommended by his father to the care of the 
dufce of Gloueesler ; who was declared protector 
by the priiy council. The statutes 35 II. VIII. 
c. 12, and 38 H. VIII. c. 7, provided thai the 
successor, if a male and under eiEhteeii, or if a 
female aod under sixteen, should be lill such 
a^ in the goveraaace of his or her natural mo- 
ther {if approved by the king), and such other 
couiisellon as his majesty should by will or 
otherwise appoint : and he accordingly appointed 
his sixteen executors lo have the government of 
Ilia son Edward VI., ai:d Ihe kingdom, which 
eieculor* elected the earl of Hartford protector. 
And during the illness of Geoige III. la the end 
of 1788, there were repeated debates in pnrlla- 
inent, respecting a regency, Ihe mode of settling 
it, and th^ most proper persons to fill il; but 
his majesty's recovery rendered il totally unne- 
cessary. These debates were renewed in the 
end of 1810, and a limited reseacy for a year 
was committed to the prince of Wales, who, in 
consequence of the continued indisposition of his 
royal father, became regent with mil power on 
the tSlh of February 1B13, till bit lather's death 
in 1820. 

Regent also signifies a ptoTessor of arts and 
sciences in a college, havmg pupils under his 
care ; but it is generally resitaineo to the lower 
classes, as lo rhetoric, logic, &c.; those of philo- 
sophy being called professors. In the English 
imiveriiiies it is applied to masters of arts under 
five years standing, aod to doctors under two. 

IlEGEHMINATION.n. i. lie and germin- 
ation. 'n)e act of sprouting again. 

REGGIU, Bt^um Julii. a large town in the 
south of Naples, aud canital of Calabria Ultra, 
at the extremity of which it is situated, on the 
Faro di Messina, or strait which separates 
Sicily from Ihe main land. It stands on an emi- 
nence, and its environs are delightful, abounding 
in the (hiiU of a tropical climate. Il is the see 
of an archbishop, and several of Ihe houses are 
constructed of the remains of ancient buildings. 
Its public edifices consist of a cathedral, eleven 
churches, seven convents, and Iwo colleges. 
Many of the inhabitants aie employed in the 
manufacture of sillc, partly raised in the environs, 
and partly procured from the pinna marina: it 
is made into gloves, stockings, and other small 
articles of extreme fineness. Wine, oil, und 
fniii are likewiw; objects of export. Keggio was 
almost dettroyed by the dreadful earthquake of 
February 1783. Population 16,500. Sixmiles 
^uth-eatt of Messina, in Sicily, and Thirty-three 
t onh by west of Nicotera. 

Hegijio, anciently Regium I«pide, a town in 

the north of Italy, the capital of a small duchy 

of (lie same name, belonging lo Modena. It is 

surrounded wi(h a rampart, and sliunled in a 

Vol. XVIII. 



delightful track on the Tessmo. The atrccis 
are bordered with arcades or piazias, and Ihe 
houses tolerably built. The public edifices of 
interest are (he Ga(hedra! vrith its paintings, the . 
church of St. Prospers, that of the Augustine 
friara, Ihe town house, the theatre, the Porta I 
Nuova, the library of 30,000 volumes, and a mu- 1 
seum of natural history, formerly belonging lo 
Spallaniaui. The trade is trifline, but it has & 
considerable yearly fair. It was tne birth plan 
of Ariosto, and Duonaparle gave the title of duke 
of Reggio to marshal Oudinot. Populalion 
13,000. Twelve miles W.N.W. of Modena, 
and fifteen south-«ast of Parma. 

KEGTCIDE, n, i. LaL regieida, regieidium. 
A murderer of his ktag; the murderof a king. 

Were it not for this amulet, how weie it posubla 
far my to thiak they may venture upon peijury, sa- 
crilege, murder, Ttsicidt, without impeaclimeal to 
their uintship 1 Dmiy of Puts- 

I through (be mates of Ihe bluody field 

Hunted your sacred life i which (hat 1 missed 

Wis the pmpitious error of my fate, 

Not of my wul : my soul's a ngicidi. Onfiba. 
Did fate or we, when great Atrides died. 

Urge (be bold traitor to the regicide ? 

I'iipr't Odj/uey, 

REGIFUGIUM was a feast celebrated at 
Rome on the 34th of February in commemc 
lion of the expulsion of Tarquin II., and the ' 
abolition of regal power. Il was also perfbra ' 
on the 3eth of Ufay, when the Rex Sacron 
king of the sacrifices, offered bean Hour and 
bacon, in the place where ihe assemblies were 
held. The sacrifice being over, Ihe people 
hasled away with all speed, to denote the preci- 
pitate flight of Tarquin. 

RECILL/E, or Rcgjllum, an ancient lown 
of Italy, in llie country of the Sabines, famous 
for a battle fought near it, A. U. C. 958, between 
34,000 Romans and 40,IX>0 Etrurians, headed 
by the Tarqulns. The Romans obtained so com- 
plete a victory that hardly 10,000 of the Etru- 
rians escaped. — Livy. 

REGILUANUS (Q, Nonius), a Dacian.who 
entered into the Roman army, and was promoted, 
to the highest military honors under Valeriatk 
He was elected emperor by the people in oppo- 
sition lo Gallienus, but was soon aller murdered 
by the soldiers, A. D. 363. 

REGILLUS, in ancient geography, a lake 
of Italy, in Lalium, which had a communication 
with the Anio, east of Rome. Posihumius, the 
dictator, defeated the latins near it. — Livy. 

REGIMEN, n. i. Lai. regiinen. Care in 
diet and living. 

Yet should some neighbour feel a pain. 

Just in (be puts where i complain. 

How many a message would lie send \ 

What hearty prayers, that I should mead '. 

Enquire wha( rtgimtM 1 kept, 

What gave me ease, and how 1 slept I Svift^ 

Reoiuem, in medicine. See Mediciite. 
REGIMENT, 71.1. ) Old Fr. ngiintnl ; 

Reoimen'til, adj. 1 Ital. and Port. rtgimmW. 
Established government ; polity ; a body of sol- 
diers under a colonel : belonging lo a regiment. 

1 lie corruption of our nalure being presupposed. 
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we mty not deny but that the law of nature doth 
now require of neoesaity tome kind of reg'tment. 

Hooker, 

Higfaec to the plain we*ll tet forth. 
In best appointment, all our regmints, Shakapeare. 

They utterly damn their own consistorian regiment, 
for the same can neither be proved by any literal 
texts of holy scriptures, nor yet by necessary infer- 
ence out of scripture. iVhite. 

The regtment of the soul over the body is the re- 
giment of the more active part over the passive. 

Hale, 

The elder did whole regiments afford. 
The younger brought his conduct and his sword. 

WalUr, 

Now thy aid 
Eugene, with regimgntt unequal prest, 
AwaiU. Philips. 

Regiment, in military affairs, a term applied 
to any body of troops, which, if cavalry, consists 
of one or more squadrons, commanded by a 
colon^ ; and, if infantry, of one or more batta- 
lions, each commanded in the same manner. 
The squadrons in cavalry regimerts are divided, 
sometimes into six, and sometimes into nine 
troops. The battalions of British infantry are 
generally divided into ten companies, two of 
which are called the flanks; one on the right 
consisting of grenadiers, and another on the left 
formed of light troops. There is not, however, 
any established mle on this head ; as both ca- 
valry and infiamtry regiments differ according to 
the exigencies of service in time of war, or the 
principles of economy in time of peace. 

RE GION, n. s, French region ; Latin rcgio. 
Tract of land; country; space; place; rank. 
All the regwns 
Do seemingly revolt ; and, who resist,. 
Are mocked for valiant ignorance. Shakspeare, 

The bow is bent and drawn, make from the shaft. 
— Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The regiam of my heart. Id, King Lear. 

The gentleman kept company with the wild prince 
and Poins ; he is of too high a region ; he knows too 
much. Shakspeare, 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collec- 
tion of tne matter of tempests before the air below. 

Bacon, 

Thus raged the goddess, and with fury fraught. 
The restless regions of the storms she sought. 

Dry den, 

REG'ISTER, n. i . kv,a.^ Fr. regutre ; Lat. 

Reg'istry. s recistrum. A regu- 

lar account of any thing ; he who keeps it : to 
record or enrol in a register : registry is the act 
of doing so ; the series of entries ; or the place 
where they are kept. 

Joy may you have and everlasting fame. 

Of late most hard atchievement by you done. 

For whiefa inrolled is your glorious name 

In heavenly registers above the sun. Spenser, 

Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, 
as you hear them unfolded, turn another into the re- 
gister of your own. Shakspeare. 

This island, as appeareth by faithful registers of 
those times, had ships of ereat content. Bacon, 
Such follow him, as shall be registered ; 

Fart good ; part bad ; of bad the longer scrowl. 

Milton, 
A little fee was to be paid for tlie registry. Graunt. 

Of these experiments our friend, pointing at the 
register of this dialogue, will perhaps give you more 
particular account. Boyle, 



I wonder wh^ a registry has not been kept in tu 
college of physicians of things invented. TempU. 

For a conspiracy aninst the emperor Clsadiis, it 
was ordered that t>criboaianus's name end consolaie 
should be effaced out of all public vwgietert and ia- 
scnptions. Addiaem. 

Tne Roman emperors registered their moit »> 
markable buildings, as well as actions. id. 

A Register is a public book, in whidi are 
entered and recordea memoirs, acts, and mi- 
nutes, to be had recourse to occasionally for 
knowing and proving matters of feet. Of tbes« 
there are several kinds ; as, 1. Register of deeds 
in Yorkshire and Middlesex, in which are regis- 
tered all deeds, conveyances, wills, &c., ths 
affect any lands or tenements in these countici 
which are otherwise void against any subsequent 
purchasers or mortgages, &c. : but this does noi 
extend to any copyhold estate, nor to leases at a 
rack-rent, or where they do not exceed twenty- 
one years. The registered memorials must be 
engrossed on parchment, under the hand and 
seal of some or the granters or grantees, attested 
by witnesses who are to prove the signing or 
sealing of them and the execution of the deed. 
But these registers, which in England areeoD* 
fined to two counties, are in Scotland general 
Of these there are two kinds; the one genenl, 
fixed at Edinbuigh, under the direction of the 
lord register ; and tlie other is kept in the sevenl 
shires, stewartries, and regalities, the cleiis of 
which are obliged to transmit Uie rq;isten of 
their respective courts to the general register. 
2. Parish registers are books in which are legii- 
tered the baptisms, marriages, and burials of cadi 
parish. 

Among dissenters who admit of infant bap- 
tism, the minister is generally supposed to keep 
a register of the several children bapUxed 1^ 
him. But as these are frequently lost, by the 
succession of new ministers to the same ooo- 
gregation ; or at best do not me an accoont of 
die date of the births, whicn may have hap- 
pened many weeks or months before baptisD, 
it is now generally the custom among dissenten 
of all denominations to roister the births of 
their children at the library in Redcross Streei» 
Cripplegate, for which the charge is Is. Thii 
register is admitted in the courts of law. 

Registers were kept both at Athens ind 
Rome, in which were inserted the names of 
children, as soon as they were bom. Maitns 
Aurelius required all free persons to give in ac- 
counts of their children, within thirty days after 
the birth, to the treasurer of the empire, in order 
that they might be deposited in the temple of 
Saturn, where the public acts were kept. Offieen 
were also appointed as public registers in ibe 
provinces, that recourse might be had to their 
list of names, for settling disputes, or proring 
any person's freedom. 

Registers, in chemistry, are holes, with stop- 
ples, contrived in the sides of furnaces, to icga- 
late the fire ; that is, to make the heat more in- 
tense or remiss, by opening them to let in the 
air, or keeping them close to exclude it. 

Registry of a Ship is a printed instrument. 
containing the names of the owner and master, 
the name and exact description of the vessel, 
the place to which she beloi4;s, when and where 



Qriliih pUntation built, her nrecise dimeti! 
lotinngv, and the [wrt at which tihe was regis- 

REXiWM, Regium LF.ntii, or RentuM U- 
piutuu, in ancient geographj, a lown of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, on the Via A!,niilia, so called from 
jEmiliu) Lepidus, who wu consul with Caius 
Flaminius. It is now called Reggio. 

REGIUS (Urban), a learaed writer of the 
sixteenth century, bom at Langenurgen. tie 
studied al Basil, and read lectures al Ingold- 
sladl. Being afterwards involved b^ some 
friends in debt, he was obliged to sell bis books 
and enlist as a soldier. From this situation he 
was rescued and restored to literature by pro- 
fessor Eccius ; and he obtained the noetical and 
oratorical crown from the emperor Maiimilian. 
He afterwanls became a proteslant, and took re- 
fiige at Zell, where he died in 1541. 

Reoil) Professor, in universities, a pro- 
fessor appointed by roval authority. 

REGXEMENT, n. i. Fr. rtgUminl. Re- 
gulation. Not used. 

To ipeak of the reformaHon and rrgUmenl of 
Dflury. liy the Inlauce at cammodiliei BDd discotn- 
nwdiiiei thereof, two tilings aie to lie nconcilvd. 
Bacon I Enuyi. 

REGTiANT, adj. Fr. rcgmxHl. Reigning; 
liBving sovereign aulliorilfi predominant. 

Princes areaby of their succesiars, and Iheremay 
bt rcaunpbly (upposiHi of queens ^egnaM a Ulilv 
pro[H)rtion of lendetncas that way, more than in 

The Uw wis rr^HDiif. and confined his thought. 
Heli <tas Dol connuenid when the poet wrote. 

Wallf. 

Hit guilt is dear, his proofs ire pregninl, 
A tnytor to the vices ngmnit. Sa^i'i MiueOania. 

BEGNARD (John Francis), a French comic 
poet, was liorn al Paris, February 8lh, 1S55 
ilaving received a good education he went lo 
Italy in ICTfl, or 1677. Being fond of play, 
and very fortunate, he was returning home with a 
considerable sum of money, when he was cap- 
tured by an Algerine corsair, and being sold for 
a stave H-as carried to Constantinople. His skill 
in cookery here rendered him a fiivorite; but at 
length he was ransomed, and returned to Franc?, 
lie did not however remain; for in April IfjBI 
he set off on a journey to Lapland, and relumed 
through Sweden, Poland, and Germany, lie 
then retired lo Dourdan, eleven leagues from 
Paris, where he died in September 1709, He 
wrote an account of his Northern Tour ; a num- 
ber of diamatic pieces, poems, and other works, 
which have been often published. 

REGNAUI-T (Noel), a learned French Je- 
suit, horn at Arras, in 1683. He wrote, 1. Rn- 
Irelieni Physiques, 3 vols. IStno. 3. Origine 
Ancienne de la Physique nouvelle, 3 vols. llmo. 
3. Eiitretieos Malhemaliques, 3 Yob. l2mo. 4 
I-ogique, 13mo. 

REGNER,suraainedI/idbrog,!i kingofDen- 
muik, who flourished in the ninth century. He 
wBfr also a warrior, a poet, and a painter. His 
poems ate extant, but savour of the wildness 
and fluialicism of the a|;e in which hi- lived. 
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REONI, an ancient (leople of South Britain, 
who inhabited the country now called Suriey, 
Sussex, and the const of Hampshire, and resided 
next to the Cantii, the ancient inhabitants of J 
Kent. — Camden. 

REGNIEB (Malhurin), a French poe^ u 
bom al Cliarlres in 1573, lie was brou^l up I 
to the chureh, for which his debaucheries reo' 1 
dered him very unsuitable. Yet he obtained k 1 
canonry in ihe church of Chartres, with other 1 
bcnetices; and died in 1613. There is a neU 
Elzevir edition of Ills works, l^mo. 1651, Ley- 
deu ; but the most elegant is that with itotes bj 1 
M. Brossette, 4to. 1729, London. ] 

Regnier des MiHETS (Ffancls Seraphm)^ 
n French poet, bora at Paris in 1632. He di»- J 
llnguished himself early by his poetical talents, I 
and in 1 684 was made perpetual secretary to the 
French Academy on the death of Mcieray ; when 



abbey. He died in 1713. Ills works u« 1 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Latin poem^ J 

2 vols.; a French grammar; and an Italian trans- 
lation of Anacreon's Udes, witli some other trani- 

REGNL'M, in ancient geography, a town of 
South Britain, the capital of the llegni (Camden), 
situated by the Itinerary numbers, on the con- 
fines of the BelgK, in a place now called King- 
wood, in Hampshire, on ihe Avon, about ten 
miles from the sea, 

REGORGE'. H.u. Reandgoige. To vomit 
up; throw or swallow bock ; swallow largely. 

It was scoffingly said, be had eiten the kiug's 
goose -, and did lliEa regorgt the feltlii'is. 

Hayaard. 
Drunk with wine, 

And fal ngurgtd of bulls and goals. JWioa. 

As tides at highest mark ngargt the flood, 
So fste, that could no more improve tlieir joy. 
Took a malicious pleasure lo destiny. Jlrydta. 

REGRAFT, t-.o. Vi. regr^/.r. Re and 
graft. To graft again. 

Oft rtgrnjiing (be same clous, may mike fruit 

greater. BncoH. 

REGRANT, v. a. Re and grant. To grant 
back. 

He, by letters patent, incorpoiatcd them by ihc I 
name of the dean and chapiei of Trinity church in 
Norwich, and rtgranud Ibeir lands to them. 

Aglift'i Pattrgim. 

REGRATE.H. «. From GB*Te, which see. 
To oft'end ; shuck ; also, from Ihe French rrgraltr, 
to engross ; forestall. 

Neither should ihej buy any corn, unless It 
to make oiilt thereof ; for by such eugrouiuK aa 
gnUiii/;. the dearlh, that coDimoDly reigned in Eag-. I 
land, halh been caused. SpfvHT. 

The clothing of the lortoise and viper rather rs- 
graiah than pleaselb the eye. 

Dtrhiuii't PItypto-Thgotflffjf. 

REGREET, v. a. Re and greet. To resi- 
lute; greet a second lime. 

And shall these hands, so nenly joined in love. 
Tn oke this seizure, and this kind rrfTHl? 
riiy fast and loose with faith ? ShaJHpean. 

RE'GRES.?, n.i. Scr.n.J Fr. r^i; Lat. 

REOflEs'stos, n. I. S tegreaui. Passagu 

2 Ha 
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back ; power of passing back : to go back, or 
return ; act of going back. 

All being forc^ unto flaent consistencies, natu- 
raU? ftgrtu into their former solidities. Browne. 

To desire there were no God, were plainly to un- 
wish their owti being, which most needs be annihi- 
lated in the subtraction of that essence which 
substantially snpporteth them, and restrains from 
regmtioH into nothing. id. 

Tis their natural place which they always tend to : 
and from which there is no progress nor re^ss. 

Bwmet. 

REGRET, ft. s.kv.a. Fr. regret, regreter; 
Ital. regrettare, of low Lat. regravito. X'exation 
at some past event or action ; bitter reflection ; 
grief; sorrow; aversion : to grieve at; bemoan; 
be uneasy at. The last senses of both the noun- 
substantive and verb active are, however, impro- 
per. 

I never bare any touch of conscience with greater 
regrets A'in^ Charles. 

A passionate rtjfret at sin, a grief and sadness at 
its memory, enters us into God's roll of mourners. 

Decay of P'uftff. 

Is it a virtue to have some ineffective regrets to 
damnation, and such a virtue too as shall balance all 
oar Tices ? id. 

Never any prince expressed a more lively regret 
Ibt the loss of a senrant. than his majesty did for this 
great man ; in all oflices of grace towards his ser- 
vants, and in a wonderful soucitous care for the 
payment of his delrts. Clarendon. 

Those, the impiety of whose lives makes them re- 
gret a deity, ana secretly wish there were none, will 
greedily listen to atheistical notions. GlanvUle. 

I shall not regret the trouble my experimenu cost 
me, if they be found serviceable to the purposes of 
respiration. Bojik. 

Though ua offisrs itself in never so pleasing a 
dress, vet the remorse and inward regrett of the soul, 
vpon the commission of it, infinitely overbalance those 
funt gratifications it affords the senses. 

Souih^s Sermotu. 
That freedom which all sorrows claim. 
She does for thy content resign ; 
Her piety itself would blame. 
If herre^u should waken thine. Prior, 

Calmly he looked on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From nature's temperate feast rose satisfied, 
Thank'd heaven that he had liv'd, and that he died. 

Pope. 

REGUERDON, n. s. Re and guerdon. 
Reward ; recompense. 

Stoop, and set your knee again my foot ; 

And in r^tterdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant sword of York. 

Shahpeare. 
Long since we were resolved of vour truth. 

Your faithful service, and your toil in war ; 

Yet never have you tasted of your reward. 

Or been reguerdoned with so much as thanks. Id. 

REGX^LAR, adj. iin.s.^ Fr. regulkr ; 
REGULAR'tTT, n. f. j Port, and Spanish 

Reg'ulablt, adv. \rfgular ; Ital. re- 



substantive, an order of Romish tAsxfn : vefi 
larly and regularity follow the flenses c9r the ad- 
jective : to regulate is to adjust or direct by nk 
or method, the noun-substantires corres] 



gulare; low Lat. 
regularis. Ac- 
cording to rule; 



Reg'ui.aie, v. a. 

Recula'tion, n. s. 

Recula'tor. 
or prescribed mode ; initiated ; orderly : in geo- 
metry, a regular body is a solid whose surface 
is composed of regular and equal figures, and 
whose solid angles are all equal, and of which 
there are, and can be, but five sorts : as a noun- 



I restrained myself to so regmtar a diet, as to ctt 
flesh but once a day, and little at a time, withoitt 
salt or vineear. Tm/k. 

So bold, yet so judiciouslv yoa dAie, 
That your least praise is to be rtg m ia r, Ihydm. 

Even goddesses are women ; and do wife 
Has power to regulate her husband's life. IL 

Nature, in the production of things, always ds> 
signs them to partake of certain. regulaUd^ estaWiih- 
ed essences, which are to be the moidels of all thina 
to be produced ; this, in that crude sense, wodU 
need some better explanation. Locke. 

Being but stupid matter, they cannot bat continie 
any regular and constant motion, without the guid- 
ance and regulation of some intelligent being. &». 

Regulariitf is certain, where it is not so apparent, 
as in all fluids ; for regtdaritg is a similitude conti- 
nued. Grem. 

The regularitjf of corporeal principles sheweik 
them to come at first from a divine reguimtor. Id. 

The common cant of criticks is, that though the 
lines are good, it is not a regular piece. Giiardka. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate ; — 
Our understanding traces them in vain, — 
Nor sees with how much art the windings ran. 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. Addtttm. 

In the Romish church, all persons are said to be 
regulars, that do profess and follow a certain rale of 
life, in Latin styled re^la. AtiUffe^e 
With one judicious stroke 
On the plain ground Apelles drew 
A circle regularly true. 
He was a mighty lover of reguUnitg end order; 
and managed all his affairs with the utmost ezactnesk 

AtttTOe^y. 
Regulate the patient in his manner of living. 

Wiwemm. 
There is no universal reason, not confined to hu- 
man fancy, that a figure, called regulmr, which hath 
equal sidles and angles, is more beaotifal than any 
irregular one. Bniliif. 

So when we view some well-proportioned doDt, 
No monstrous height or breadth or length appear; 
The whole at once is bold and regular. Fops. 

Strains that neither ebb nor flow. 
Correctly cold and regularly low. ML 

More people are kept from a true sense and tasts 
of religion, by a reg$dar kind of sensuality and in- 
dulgence, than by gross drunkenness. Lmp. 

A Regular Figure, in geometry, is ooe 
whose sides, and consequently angles, are equal; 
and a regular figure with three or fioar sides is 
commonly termed an equilateral triangle or 
square, as all others with more sides are called 
regular polygons. 

REGULBIUM, or Regulvium, an andent 
town of the Cantii in Britain, mentioned in the 
Notitia Imperii, now called Reculver. 

REGULUS (M. Attilius), a Roman consol 
during the first Punic war. He reduced Bran- 
dusium, and, in his second consalship, took 
sixty-four and sunk thirty galleys of the Car- 
thaginian fleet, on the coasts of Sicily. AAer- 
wards he landed in Africa ; and so rapid was 
his success, that in a short time he made himself 
master of about 200 important places on the 
coast. The Carthaginians sued for peaoeyhnt 
he refused to grant it ; and soon afier he was de- 
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fealed by Xaniippus, and 30,000 of hu raefx 
were killed, and 15,000 taken nrisocen. lU- 
gulus himself was iJso taken, and carried in tri- 
umph to Cuthage. He uas then sent to Rome, 
to propose an accommodation ; and, if hia coni- 



he came to Rome, R«guliis dissuaded his coun- 
trymen from accepting the tciroi which the 
enemy proposed ; and, when his opinion had in- 
lluenced the senate, Regulus relumed to Car- 
thage agreeable lu bis oatbs. The Carthaginians, 
he^ng that Iheir ofTars of peace had b«en re- 
jected al Home through the influence of Re- 
gulua, prepared to punish him with the greatest 
seventy- His eye-lids were cut oS", and he was 
eiposed for some days to the excessive heal of 
the meridian sun, Hnd aflerwards confined in a 
barrel, whose sides were stuck with iron spikes, 
till he died in the greatest ponies. UissuFTermgs 
being heard of at Rome, the senate peimitled 
Ins widow to inflict whatever punishment she 
pleased oo some of the most illustrious captives 
of Carthage, who were in their hands. She 
confined them in presses filled with sharp iron 
points; and was so enquisite in her cruelty that 
Ihc senate at length interfered, and slopped her 
barbarity, Regulus died about A. A- C- S^l. 

Regulus (Memmius), a Roman, made gover- 
nor of Greece fay Caligula. While Regulus 
governed this provmce, the emperor wished to 
bring the celebrated statue of Jupiter Olympius 
by Phidias to Rome ; but this was supematu rally 
prevented, according to ancient authors, (he 
ship which was lo convey it being destroyed by 
lightning. 

REct'Lt's, in chemistry, diminutive of re<, 
a king: so called because the alchemist expected 
to find gold, tlie king of tneiats, collected al the 
bottom of the crucible after fusion. The name 
regulus was given by chemists to metallic mat- 
ters when separated from other substances by 
fusion. It was afterwards applied to the metal 
eitracted from the ores of the semi-metals, which 
formerly bore the name that is now given lo the 
setni-met»ls themselves. To procure the retiulus 
or mercutial pans of metals, ike., dux powders 
were formerly used, as nilre, tartar, &c., to purge 
the sulphureous part adhrrins lo the metal, by 
attracting it lo ihemselris, and absorbing it. 

ITEeiTR'GlTATE, V. a. kv.n.i Fc. regnr- 



1'be inhibitants af the city remove thenuelvei into 
ibe country so long, until (or want of receipt and 
fDCooiigemeal, it rtfurgiiaici and tends ihsm back. 

Nalnn wu wont to evacuate its vicious blood, ont 
of Ibete veins, wbiih Mstage being ilopl.il rigurgi- 
taiti ifpwiidi Id ilie lungs. 

Haneu an Convtmplwni. 

RtgUTgiialim of mallgr is the coottanl lymplom. 

Arguments of di 
mate boilies 
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lEARSAL, n.S.J 



Snnit them t» 
Uon. 
Bnilry. 
Re and hear. To hear 



REHEAR', . 

'again; . .., 

relate : rehearsal ij ilie 
act of repetition or recital; recital previous lo a 
public exhibition. 

Ae^rUDDt UDlnanDlher that which it told. Eoelui. 

Twice we appaiul that the words which the mi- 

niiler proDDUncelh the whole congie^tioa shill re- 

pmi alter him ; as 6n\ la the public coafeuion of 



a again 



I Lord's 



prayer 



after the blesned sacrament. /foutn-. 

What dream'd my lord t tell roe. and I'll requite it 
With sweet rthaTial of my numii^'ii dream. 

Matiptar: 
The chief of Rome, 
With gaping mouths to these Ttkraruli cone. 

Great master of the rouse I inipiieil 
The pedigree of nature lo nhrana, 
And sound the Maker's work in equal verM. Id, 
What leipected iheir actions as a rule or admoni- 



jlieSto 



applied to yours, it only a nhmrml, whose 
leal in asserting the roiaisleriil cause is lo generally 

My design is to give all persons a nStariKg, who 
have Bufieied DDder my uojust aentence. AtHliteu, 
Uf modest poets be thou just. 
To silent shades repeat thy vene, 
Till fame and echo almost burst. 
Yet baldly dare one line r«Aainr. Swiji. 
Bui a.' your doings to TcAnm, 
Youi wily snares an frchtiB liemi. 
Sin' that day At ichael did you pieice 



Dow 



tothU 



Wad ding a' Lallan tongue or Erse, 

In prose or ibyme. Smiu. 

The lover, in melodiout reiset. 

His lingular diiirBss Ttktarmi, 

Still closing with a meful cry. 

Was ever such a wretch as I ! Cawjur. 

REHER, a district of Delhi, Hindostan, situ- 
ated between lal. 26° and 30°. It formerly was 
the northern limit of Kuttaher or Roliilcund, 
and was ceded to the British by the nabob of 
Oudc. It isboundedonthewestbytheGangeii 
and watered by several other rivers. The prin- 
cipal towns are Reher, Nijibabad.and Uamagur. ' 

KrHtn, a town of Hindostan, Tornierly Ibe 
capital of the above district, became in 1774 the 
property of a chief named Nijif Khan, who re- 
moved the seal of government to Nijibabad, in 
consequence of which Reher has declined. The 
town and district are now included in the Bri* 
tish collectorship of Bareily. Long. 78° 44' E, 
lal. 29° ar N. 

REHUBDAM, the son of Solomon, king of ' 
Israel, succeeded his father about A. M. 3039. 
By his folly, in totally refusing the people any 
redress of grievances, he occasioned the revolt w 
the ten tnbes. See 1 Kings :iii. t~~34. After 
an unfortunate reign of seventeen years, during 
which liis capital was invaded and the temple 
plundered of IIS treasures by Shishak, or Sesacus, 
king of Egypt, he died A. M. 30*6. 

HEJANG, a country of Sumatra, divided to 
ihe north-west from the kingdom ofAnak Sun- 
gerby the river Uri, neailhat of Kattaun; which 
Mat, with the district of Ldbun, bounds it on the 
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north side. The country of Musi is its limit to lie was born at Strachan in April, 1710, and 

the eastward. Bencoolen River confines it on educated first at the parish school of Kincardine 

the south-east. O'Niel, whence he was sent to the Maiischal ool- 

REICHEN BACH, one ofthe four governments lege, Aberdeen, in hb 12th year ; where he took 

of Prussian Silesia. It is in the west of that his degree of M. A. and studied theologrr. After 

province, and ^comprises the county of Glatz, obtaining his license he cultivated matheniatici 

the principalities of Munsterberg, Brieg, and under professor John Stuart, whose place he oAet 

Schweidnitz, and a considerable part of the supplied in his absence. After this he was pie- 

Jauer. Its area is 2500 square miles. It is di- ferred to the church of New Machar, and sooa 

vided into the circles of Frankenstein, Glatz, overcame the popular prejudice against him, on 

Hirchbexg, Jauer, Nimptsch, Munsterberg, Rei- account of that patronage. On the 22d Nov. 

chenbach, Schweidnitz, Striegau, and Bolken- 1751, he was appointed professor of philosophy 

hayn-Landshut. Population 470,000. in King's College, Aberdeen ; an office for which 

This province is hilly, particularly in the county he was peculiarly qualified. Soon after this he 

of Glatz ; but has also many plains, fertile in wrote his t^ssay on Quantity, published in the 

com, fruits, hops, and occasionally mulberry- Philosophical Transactions, vol. 45; which is 

trees. Among tne mountains wood forms an ar- esteemed the finest specimen of metaphysical 

tide of export. In general this is the most mathematics extant. About this time, too, be 

active part of Silesia, and consequently of the was made D. D., and published his celebrated 

Prussian states. The chief manufactures are Enquiry into the Human Mind, on the princi- 

Unen, glass, and hardware. The number of vil- pies of Common Sense. On the death of Dr. 

lages is very great. The province being very Adam Smith, he was called to be prdfessorof 

populous, it is necessary to import com. In the moral philosophy in the university of Glasgow, 

county of Glatz, and the principality of Mun- on the eleventh of June, 1764. In 1773 ap- 

sterberg, the Catholics form the majority ; but ])eared in lord Kames's Sketches of the Htiioiy 

throughout the rest the Protestants. of Man, a brief Account of Aristotle's Logics 

Reichenbach, the chief town of the above with Remarks by Dr. Reid; which is esteemed 

government, is eleven miles south-east of Schweid- the best analysis yet given of that philosophei^s 

nitz, and thirty south-west of Breslau. It has writings. In 1785 he published Essays on the 

manufactures of cotton, canvas, starch, and a Intellectual Powers ot Man, dedicated to Dr. 

trade in woollens. A convention was concluded Gregory and professor Stewart of Edinburgh; 

here in 1790 between Prussia and Austria. In- and, in 1788, Essays on the active Powers oC 

habitants 3300. Long. 16^ 36' 37' £., lat. 50^ Man; both in 4to. He died in October 1796, 

39^ 15' N. aged eighty-seven. He had been married, and 

Rexchenbacii, a town of Saxony, in the Vogt- left one daughter. See Metaphysxcs. 

land. Its inhabitants, about 3000, are employed reJ ECT, v. a. > Lat. rfjicio, njecha. To 

chiefly m the manufacture of woollens. Their Rfjec'tion, n. «. } dismiss without compli- 

mode of dyemg scarlet is much esteemed. This ance; refuse ; cast off: the act of casting off or 

town suffered much from fire in 1681 and 1720. ^[^q 

Thirteen miles N. N. E. of Plauen. Thou ha«t rejected the word of the Lord, and tfct 

Reichenbach, a nver of the canton of Berne, lo,j ^^^i^ ^,^.,/^^ ^^^ ^^^^ y^ ^ 

Switzerland, m the distnct of Oberland. It is " 1 sSmud xv. 36. 

small, but, when swelled by the melted snow of He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sor- 

the Alps, pours a large mass of water over a rows. /mmJL 

^'^^S.ll^w^r.EJSP^P^^' .^^ Becayse thou hast rejected knowledge, I wUl mMt 

REICHENBERG, a thnving^town of Bohe- thee, that thou shalt be no priest. H*mm iv. & 



mia, in the nor^ern circle of BunUlau, on the Baibarossa was rejected into Syria, althourh ha 

Neisse; the chief place of a lordship belongmg perceived that it tended to his disgrace. K^. 

i^^t^r^iT^'^^ Kr^'*'"*^'''"'^^' Medicines urinative do network by r^ecium aad 

and great manufacturing establishmenL. for wool- indigestion, as solutive do. ^ Sri 

lens, with fulling-mills and dye-hori«rs. The ^Have 1 rejected those that me adored 

value of the woollen, linen, and stockings, aanu- Xo he of him, whom 1 adore, abhorred ? Brwm. 

ally made, U estimated at more than half a mil- ^vhether it be a divine revelation or no, rea». 

hon ; there is also a traffic in wool and yam. In ^^^ j^^ge, which can never permit the mind to ft- 

the neighbourhood are found precious stones of j^ct a greater evidence, to embrace what U less eri- 

the finer and semi-transparent kinds. On tlie dent. Locke, 

21st of April, 1757, the Prussians, under the How would such thoughu make him avoid evc'y 

duke of Brunswick, obtained a victory here over thing that was sinful and displeasing to God, lot, 

the Austrians. Inhabitants 12,000. Fifly-t^^'O when he piayed for his children, God should r^m 

miles N.N. E. of Prague, and twenty-five N. N. E. his prayer ! !«, 

of Jurg Bunzlau. ^^ ^he philosophy of human nature, as well as it 

REICHENIIALL, a town in the south-east pl>ys>c^» and mathematicks, let principles be eaa- 

of Bavaria, on the Sala, sixty-five miles E. S. E. °>»5^ according to the standard of common sense, 

of Munich, and eleven S.S.W. of Sahbui^. It ?"^ j* *^°"'*«^ ^' rejected zct^i^ng as they an 

.- ,.f ^««» ;.«.v^-4- -^ * f -. 1* found to acree or disagree with it. Bmttk. 

I ^f^^K- iF?^^ !''' ^Trl ""^ "' f^' ^^'ith abhonence^^cr immediately ^llZhm 

works, at which 16,000 tons of that mmeral are ^nd blasphemous thoughts ; which are soi^^ 

"^j^r^f ?* PllSf"*^; _, suddenly injected into the mind, we know not how, 

IlEID (Thgmas), D. D., a late eminent Scot- though we may give a pretty good guess fromwheare. 

tis^ writer, was the son of the Rev. Lewis Reid. Mum. 
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RErCLB, «. I. Fr. rrgU. A hollow cut lo 
guide any thinft. 

\ (tood gale ii Antra up Bnd let down ihiougli 
Ilie rfiglw in the wde poiB. Curia. 

REIGN, r. n. & n- '■ Fr. ri^fr ; Span, and 
Port, rcyw; Iial- and Lat. regno. To exercise 
jovereign authority; obtain power; be predomi- 
nant: royal authority ; sovereignty ; power. 

And ba ichal rtgm in the hous of Jacob with- 
oultu ende, and of his rawtna Mhal be noon ende. 
Wicllf. Lak. I. 

A kiDg ihall rsij:]! in lighteoaaneu. and princes 
rule in judgment. Iiaiah mi. I. 

That, u >iD rtigned unlo dealh, eten lo miphi 
ETBce rofii, ibrouiFh riehleoutneaa, unto eternoJ lifa 
bvJein7cbri«. !(<-««. 

This, done by them, gave them such an authority, 

. Ihal, though ha ragnid, they ia effect ruUid, mml 

men honouring (hem, because they only deserred 

honour. Sidntj/. 

Tall me, iball Banquo'i iuue ever 

itri|ri> in this kingdom ! Shaiiptare. Macbtllt. 

More are tick in the summer, and more die in Itio 
winter, eicepl in pestilent diaeuei, which commonly 
rtign in tBmmer or aotumn. Banm. 

The year a^ine 

V!tt turning round -, aad every seuon's raigru 

ReiwwKl upon ud. Okapisan. 

Did be not first ««»cn years, a life-time re'sn' 

C™lqr. 

Great lecraey -tignt in their pabUck coanctla. 

Saturn's tons received the ihreefold reign 

Of heaveo, of ocean, and deep hell beneath. Priar. 

The (6llo*ing licence of a foreign nign, 

Did all the dregs of bold Socious drain. f ufx. 

That wralh which hurled to Pluto's gloomy nign, 

Thu souli of mighlj chiels untimely ilain. td. 

Ruuel's blood 

Stained the sad annals of a giddy rtign, Tlumioit. 

Thii right arm shall fii 

Iter leat of empire ; aod your ton shall riign. 

A. PkUlpt. 

REIMBCyDY, a.Ti. Re and imbody. To 

em body ^ain. 

Quicksilver, broken into little globes, the inrts 
brought to touch immedialel; nuftuJy. Bai/lt. 

REIMBURSE', v. a. Fr. re, in. and bourse 
a purse. To repay ; repair loss or expense. 

If anj penoo has been at eipence about (he fune- 
ral of a scholai, he may retain his books for the n- 
,mh..r^iul. Atiliffi. 

Hath he saved ain kinrdgm at his own etpences 
10 give him a title of"^ rtinAutriag himself by the de- 
itroctlon of ours 1 SiBifl. 

REIMPREO-NATE. u.o. Re upd impreg- 
nate. To imprei^naie anew. 

The vigour of tlie loadstone is destroyed by Ere, 
norwill iibe rnnpnyiuwd by any other maf^net than 
ilie earth. Brmm, 

HEIMPRESSION, n, *. lie and impres- 
sion. A second or re]>eated impreasion. 

Religioa, ol wbich Iho rewards are distant, aod 
which IS animated only by faith and hope, will gli'te 
by degnea out of the mind, unless it be intigorated 
.ind -AHipmKl by eitemal ordinances, by stated 
rails to wonhip, and iba salutary influence of ei- 
amplt. Johmm. 

REIN, n. tk( Fr. rrwi; Ital- iWrni. 

Reinh, [t>. n. tThe pert of a bridle which 
>:ivems the bone's head; uted raelaphorically 



for any instnimeni uf govemmenl : ' to give the 
reins' is to give licence : to rein, to govern ; re- 
strain : reins, always in the plural, are from Lai. 
renei, Gr. pur, the kidneys. 

Whom I shall see for myself, though my reifu b* 

Every hone bears his commanding rein, 
And may direct his course as please himself. 

SlutlapKiTi, 

The hard recn. which both of them have home 

Against the old kind king. Id. Kins Lear. 

Deing once cbd't, he cannot 

Be mnfd again lo temperance ; llien be sneaks 

What's in hU heart. li 



Wat 



Hem 



«thei 



Chap 



His father's art, and warriour steeds he ninnl. id, 

tV'iih hasty hand the ruling rniu he draw; 

' ■--'-' - id the coursers flaw, 

Papt. 



He lashed the ct 



When lo his lust iCgisthus gmt the n- 
Did fate or ite the' adultrous act constrain ! Id. 

Strip them of those false colours that so of^n d«- 
ceive us ; correct the sallies of the imagination, and 
leave the reins in the hand of reason. Jfuoii, 

REINDEER. See CEKVtis. 

REINECCms (Reiiiier), a learned GeriDan 
of the sixteenth century, born at Steinlieim. He 
t3U|;hi the bellea letlres in the universities of 
Frankfort and Helmstadl. He published Hiato- 
ria Julia, and Historia Orenialis; with some 
otlier tracts. He died in 1595. 

HRlNEStrS (Thomas), a learned German 
physician and philosopher, bom at Gotha in 
Thuringia in 15BT. lie settled as 3 physician 
at Altemberg, where he was elected a burgo- 
master, lie was aflerwiirds appointed counsellor 
to the elector of Saxony, aod resided ai Leipsic. 
" ' medicine, but Ills chief 






n philolt^ 
work is Va 






His 



celebrated work is Varianim Lectionum Libri 
Tres; 4to. He died at Leipsic in 1597. 

REINIIOLD (Erasmus), a learned Gernmii 
astronomer and malhematician, bom at Salfeldt \ 
in Upper Saxony in 151 1. He wrote several 
mathematical anil astronomical works ; and died 



Ob SI 



,n fresh al 



Miltin. 

Ttie mDnglud dame lay breathless ou the ground. 
When on a sudden, riinipimJ with breath. 
Again she rose. Drydm, 

REINSTAL', V.D. Re and instal. To seU 
again. 

Thy falhei 
Levied an army, weening lo redeem. 
And (tiMlal me in thu diadem, Siolaptare. 
That alone can truly rtinittO theo 
In David's toyal teat, his true socuishii. MiIIm. 
REINSTATE', .-. a. Re and inslale. To put 
again in possession. 
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David, after that signal victory which had pre* the mind continue, the sinner will find lut 

served bis life, reinstated him in his throne, and re- of pleasure very poor, 

stored him to the ark and sanctuary; yet suffered reISKE (John Jpmes), M.D., a odebnfed 

the low of his rebellious son to overwhelm Uje sense ^^j^^^ ^^^^\^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 1706, H t 

of his deliverance. Government of the Tongue. . -^uju ^avi* a a *\. i 

Modesty reinstaUs the widow in her virginity! ^r^" »«» J^^ duchy of Anhalt. After tbe mal 

i4<icii«m. school education he went, in 1733, to Lapnc^ 

The reinstating of this hero in the peaceable poi- "where he studied five years, susquired the Anbk 

aenion of his kingdom was acknowledged. Pope, language, and translated and published a book 

REINTEGRATE, v. fl. Ft, reintegrer ; Lat. \^^' ^"^ "^^^ travelled on foot to Leyda. 

re and integer. To renew with regSd to any ?f I'J he was employed in arranging theAn^ 

state or qiSlity ; repair ; restore. "^ M S S. though but poorly compenaatad fei^ 

on-- 1 J II .L o J s. rr> He next translated from the German and Freod 

This league drove all the Spaniards out of Ger- . ^^. ^^ j^ y^^ . j^^^ 

mzny, una reintegrated that nation in their ancient , uuj--. j-v-- ^ , . v^ 

liberty. ^ Bacon, whom he had visited m h« joumey, and wLo^ 

The falling from a discord to a concord hath an ^^^ "^^se m the Miscellanea Cntica. At Dor- 
agreement with the affecUons. which ar« reintegrated ]:»"e'» desire he also transUted the whole of tk 
to the better after some dislikes. Chariton from the Greek, and Abulfeda*9 Geo- 

Id, Natural History. graphy from the Latin. He continued eigk 

REJOICE', t?.n.&i;.a.i Fr. rejouir. To years in Leyden, and received his degree in it, 

Rejoi'cer, n. ». J be glad ; exult ; re- ^"^ *efl it on account of calumnies excited against 

ceive pleasure from something past; exhilarate ; him by Peter Bunnan, whose translackm of Pe- 

make glad : the noun substantive corresponding, ^roniiis Arbiter he nad criticised. He then tn- 

Let them be brought to confusion that rejoice at celled through Germany, and settled at Leipsic, 

mine hurt. Psaim xzzv. 26. where he was made professor of Arabic, and coa- 

I will comfort them, and make them rejoice from tinned for twelve years, writing for the book- 

their sorrow. Jeremiah xxxi. 13. sellers. The Acta Eruditorum were greatly is- 

This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, debted to him. On the death of Haltansius, id 

that said, there is none beside me. Zephaniah ii. 15. 1756, he was made rector of the Academy at 

Whatsoever faith entertains produces love to Leipsic, which placed him above want Preti- 

God; but he that believes God to be cruel, or a ously to this he had publirfied his Animadw. 

r^oj^r m the unavoidable d^J^i^f « ^Z ^"^^ sio^e^ in Auctores Gr^cos, in five voht, a woik 

pait of mankind, thinks evil thoughts concerning r j j-^* t atcI u • j V> 

Sod. Taylor's Rule ^ Holy Living.^ ^.^ ^^P ?"?^*^??'„ ^" ^^^* ^^ mamed Eines- 

They rfjoiee each with their kind. ' Milt^. tina Chnstma Muller, a woman of extmocdmaiy 

We should particularly express our rtjoidng by abilities, whose learning, parUcularly in Greek, 

love and charity to our neighbours. Nelson. ^*as hardly inferior to his own. She assisted 

Alone to thy renown » 'tis nven, him in all lus literary labors, especially in his 

Unbounded through all worlds to go ; immortal work of the Edition of the Greek Ora- 

While she great saint r^oices heaven, tors : in 12 vols, 8vo. Thus Reiske spent the 

And thou sustains't the orb below. Prior, remainder of his life ; and died in 1774, uuiver- 

I should give Cain the honour of the invention ; sally respected. The numberof his publicatiom 

were he alive it would rejotce his soul to see what ig very great. Tlie principal are those above- 

mischief it had made. Arbuthnoi. mentioned and the following : Dionysius Hali- 

REJOIN', v.fl.&w.n. > Ti. rejoindre. To carnassensis, seven vols; Plutarch, nine vols.; 

Rejoim'der, n. s. > join or meet again ; to Theocritus, &c. 

reply to an answer : rejoinder is the reply made. IlEirEllATE, v. a. > Fr. reUcrer ; Lat. n 

Injury or chance rudely beguiles our lips Reitera'tiok, h. s. S and iUro. To repeti 

0( dl\ rejoindure, Shakspeare, Troilu* and Cressida, aeain and ac.iiii : rcoetition. 

The quality of the person makes me judge myself Vqu nexerMwke what did become you less 

obliged to ^rejoinder, GUtnvUle to Albius, jhan this . ulmli lo rette^aie tvere sin. ShakKtmn, 

1 he grand signior conveyeth his galleys down to U'm, reiterated crimes he might 

Grand Cairo, where ihev are uken m nieces, carried i |eap on Himself damnation. MOtm. 

upon camels backs, and rgoined together at Suez. ], j^ useful to have new expenments tried om 

T* n 1 1- J *!. ^«~^ * / *''5«; ^"^""- again; such ^etteraUow commonly exhibiting new 

It will be replied that he receives advantage by phenomena. B^wle 

this lopping of his sunerfluous branches ; but I re- AlihouMh Christ hath forbid us to use vain fep^ 

J01/I that a translator has no such right. Dryden, titions when xve pray, yet he hath taught us that to 

Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-comer I forgot. reiterate the same reiiuesis will not be vain. 

JMeet and rejotn me in the pensive grot. Pope. Stnatrid^e, 

Rejoinder, in law, is the defendant's answer The words are a reiteration or reinforcement of aa 

to the plaintiff's replication or reply. Thus, in application, arising from the consideration of the 

the court of chancery, the defendant puts in an excellency of Christ above Moses, 

answer to the plaintiff's bill, which is sometimes Ward of imfideli^. 

also called an exception; the plaintiff's answer REJUDGE', v. a. Re and judge. To re- 

to that is called a replication, and the defendant's examine ; review ; re-try. 

answer to that a rejoinder. The muse attends thee to the silent shade ; 

REJOLT, n. J. Yr. rejaUlir. Shock; sue- Tis her's the brave man's latest steps to trace, 

cussion. Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace. Ptft, 

The sinner, at his highest pitch of eimoyment, is REIZ, or Reitz (Frederic VVolfgapg), a Ger- 

not pleased with it so much, but he is afificted more ; man philologist, was bom in Franconia, in 1733, 

and, as long as these inward rejoUs and recoilings of and, after having completed his studies at Lop- 



sic, bec^ime a private tutor, and theo 
of the press in the prinling'office of Breitltopf. 
He held the professorships of philosophy, Latin 
and Greeic, aad poetry, and was director of the 
libraiy belonging to the unive«it)r of Leipaic. 
He died February 3, ^^90. Reit is principally 
known as l)ie editor of Herodotus; but he pul>- 
lished editions of other classics, and two Disser- 
tation* on Prosody. 

HBKIN'DLE, v. a. Re and kindle. To set 
on tire aeiin- 

These dimppesring. fined slari, were sclually ei- 
tinguiihed, and would for ever eontinue »n, if not 
TtiiiiiiUd, and new recruited with heat uid light. 

CAcv'ii'i Philouphicai PrtKcipla. 

RtkiiuUtd at the roytl cbanni, 
Tumultuoui lore each bealiDg boaom wamii. PtjH, 

RELAND (Adrian), an eminent Orienliilist, 
bom al Ryp, in North Holland, in 1676 ; and 
educated Uiree years under Surenhusius, from 
-whom be acqiiirnl the Hebrew, Syriac, Cbaldee, 
and Arabic languages. In ITOl he was, by the 
recommendation of king William, appointed 
professoi of Orienlal languages and eccle.tias<ical 
anttquiiies in the university of Utrecht; and died 
of the small-po» in 1718. He was distinguished 
by his modesty, humanity, and learning ', ani~ 
carried on a correspondence with the mo;t emi- 
nent scholars of his time. His works are writ- 
ten in Latin ; viz. An excellent description of 
Palestine, Five disseitations on the Medals of 
the ancient Hebrews, and severdl other disserta- 
tions on different subjects. An Introduction to 
the Hebrew Grammar. The Antiquities of the 
Ancient Hebrews. On Die Mahometan Religion. 

REI-APSE',D.B.6cn.». Ux.reloptut. To 
slip back ; slide or bll back ; particularly from 
f;ood to ill ; relapse is regression ; blling back 

ll was etea as two phyucians sliotilij lake oat 
sick hudy in hand : of which, Ibefurmiu would purge 
and keep under the body, the other pamper and 
■Irengthen il suddenly ; whereof what is to be looked 
for, but a most dangerous rttapu. Spmtr. 

Maik a bounding valour in our English ; 

Thai being dead like to the bullet's i^ing, 

breaks out into a second course of mischw, 

Killing in rilapat of mortality. 

Shjlapfan. Hutni V. 

Tbe oltener lie hath niapiti, the more significatiaDB 
he ought to give of the truth of his rgpenlaoce. 

Ttubr. 
This KDOld but lead me (o a worse nlap-e 

And heavier fall. MUlm. 

We see in loo (re<inent insUnces the tlapwH of 
thoae, who under the pretenl imait. or the near ap- 
piehension of the diviae diipleasuie. have resolved 
on a religious raformalion. «»^«.. 

He was not well cured, and would have ritapieil. 



marriage: relative is, respecting; considered ai 
belonging to, or regarding, •omelhing else: as & 
noun substantive, somewhat respecting some* 
thing else ; the pronoun that answers lo an aiw . 
lecedenl ; a kinsman or kinswoman : the adverb I 
and noun substantive following correspond with I 
relative as an adjective. 

Learn Ihe right joining of lubslao lives with adjec- 

Your wife and babes 
Savagely tinughlered ; ID relati the manaer. 
Wen lo add the death of you. 

Stubfinirf. Hariilh. 

I'll have grounds 

More Ttlaim Ihao this. U. 

A man were heller tilaU himself to a statue, than 

suffer his Ihoughlt to pass in smolher. Bnant. 

Though capable il be nol of inheieDt holineu, yet I 
it is oflen M/aifw. Ilolvday. 

'Tis an evil dulifulness in friends and nfaliKi to 
suSei one to perish without reproof. TauUr. 

Here I could frequent 
With worship place by place, where he vonchsafed 
Presence divine ; and lo my sons nlali. Jritlm. 

Her huihand, the rtlaltr, she preremd 
Before the angel. MUiim'i Paradiu LotI, 

iWalinni dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, finl were known. 

mm. 

We shall rather pcifonn good oflices onto truth, 
than auv disservice unio their rdoiiri. BrovH. 
Under this Hone lie) virtue, youth. 
ltnblemish(d probily and truth ; 
Just unlo all rr/aliixK known, 
A worthy patriot, pious son. tfallir. 

All those things that seem sn foul and disagneabte 
in nature are not really so in themselies, but only 

Confining our care either lo ounelves and r 

The drama preseols lo view, what 



RELATE 


v.a.kv.n.-] Lai, niatiu. To 


RuLa-iKn, 


n,f. 1 tell; recile ; utter; 


Rela'tios 


n. (, Igive vent by words 


Rel-ative 


fl<i>.5in,i,i'(a sense only used by 


Rki'.tive 


LY.oifc. 1 Bacon); ally by kin- 
NE9S, n. I. J dred or marriage: as 


Rel'atjvb 






lateri3,ananator;historian: relation, narration; 



FtU. 

noes Tiuiie, Drttden. 

1 hive l>eeii imponuaed lo make some ohservt- 
lions on this an. in rdittinn to ils agreement with 
poelry. id. 

lie kindred and nlnlinn laid aside. 
And honour's cause by taws oF honour tried. U. 

All negative or piivaiive words rrlula lo posiliv* ' 
ideas, ana lignify ineir absence. Laclv. . 

Rtlatiin consifis in the consideration and con- 
paring of one idea with another. Id. i 

Nol only simple ideas and (uhslances, but mndw 
are positive beings ; though the parts of which Ihty 
consist are very oflen rtlmlivi one to anolher. fiJ. 

When the mind ao coBiideis one thing that it 
sets il by another, and carries ils Own view from ant 
10 the other, this is rWurinn and respecl i and the 
deDomioaiiona ^ven lo posiiivo things, inlimiliag 

As^oiWr « 
sons dead in 
to (hose dead in reasnn. 

Aie we not to pily and supply Ihe poor, though >' 

not he : the gospel siiles them all our brethren j 

membeis; and both these from Iheir relan'on to oor 
Saviour himself, who calls ihem his brethren. 

These being the greatest good or the greatest svil, 
either absolulely so in Ihemselvti, or niatmly to to 
us; il is therefore good lo be lealoutly aSectad for 
the one agiiasi tbe other. /d. 
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In an historical relation, we use terms that are 
most proper. Burnetts Theory of the Earth, 

The ecclesiastical, as well as the civil governour, 
has cause to pursue the same methods of confirmiDg 
himself ; the grounds of government being founded 
upon the same bottom of nature in both, though the 
circumstances and relative considerations of the per- 
sons may differ. South, 

8b far as service imports duty and subjection, all 
created beings bear the necessary relation of ser- 
vants to God. Id. 

The author of a just fable must please more than 
the writer of an historical relation, Dennis. 

Wholesome and unwholesome are relative, not real 
qualities. Arlnithnot on Aliments. 

Avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot t 
A heap of dust alone remains. Pope. 

The best English historian, when his style grows 
antiquated, will be only considered as a tedious re- 
adier of facts. Swift, 

A she-cousin, of a good family and small fortune, 
passed months among all her relatumi. Id, 

Consider the absolute affections of any being as it 
is in itself, before you consider it relativelif or survey 
the various relations in which it stands to other be- 
ings. Watts. 

Our necessary relations to a family, oblige all to 
use their reasoning powers upon a thousand occa- 
sions. Id. 
Dependants, friends, relations, 

Savaged by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomson. 

Our intercession is made an exercise of love and 
care for those amongst whom our lot is fallen, or 
who belong to us in a nearer relation : it then be- 
comes the greatest benefit to ourselves, and produces 
its best effects on our own hearts. Law, 

Of the eternal relations and fitnesses of things we 
know nothing ; all that we know of truth and false- 
hood is, that our constitution determines us in some 
cases to believe, in others to disbelieve. Beattie, 

Relative Pronouns, in grammar^ are those 
which answer to some other word foregoing, 
called the antecedent ; such are the Latin pro- 
nouns qui, quxy ^^i ^c* • ^" English, who, 
which, what, &c. The word answering to these 
relatives is often understood, as, I know whom 
you mean, for I know the person whom you 
mean. 

RELAX', V, a. & v. it. ) Lat. relaxo. To 

Relaxa'tion, n. s. > slacken ; to make 
less tense ; remit ; ease ; to be mild ; remiss : 
the noun-substantive corresponding. 

They childishly granted, by common consent of 
their whole senate, under their own seal, a relaxation 
to one Bertelier, whom the eldership had excommu- 
nicated. Hooker. 

The sinews, when the southern wind bloweth, are 
more relaxed, BaeorCs Natural History. 

Cold sweats are many times mortal ; for that they 
come by a relaxation or forsaking of the spirits. 

Bacon. 
Adam, amazed. 
Astonished stood, and black, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax* d, 

Milton, 

It served not to relax their serried files. Id. 

The sea is not higher than the land, as some ima- 
gined the sea stood upon heap higher than the shore ; 
and at the deluge, a relaxation being made, it over- 
flowed the land. Burnet. 

In the book of games and diversions, the reader's 
mind may be supposed to be relaxed, 

Addison* i Spectator, 



As God has not so devoted our bodies to toil, b«t 
that he allows us some recreation , so doabtlen be 
indulges the same relaxation to our minds. 

Gmfemment if ih^ TaiyL 
If in some regards she chose 
To curb poor Paulo in too cloie ; 
In others she relaxed again. 
And i^overned with a looser rein. iVior. 
Many who live healthy in a dry air, fall into all 
the diseases that depend upon rehxaiian in a moist 
oae. AHutksut. 

The statute of mortmain was at sereral ti&iei iv- 
laxed by the legislature. SW^. 

1 he relaxation of the statute of mortmain is Oflisef 



the reasons which gives the bishop terrible 
sions of popery coming on us. "Id, 

Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright. 

Vanity if Widm, 

RELAY', n. », Fr. rtUtis, Horses on Ae 
road to relieve others. 

RELEASE', V. a, Fr. relascher, relojer, oT 
Lat. relaxo. To set free from confinement, ser- 
vitude, pain, or penalty; free from obligaUioQ; 
quit; let go; relax: the noun-substantive cor- 
responding. 

Every creditor that lendeth aught unto his 
hour shall release it. 

The king made a great feast, and made a 
the provinces, and gave Wifis* Esther u..l^ 

Pilate said, Whom will ye that I release onto yos? 

MatAew. 

It may not seem hard, if in cases of neoeni^, 
certain profitable ordinances sometimes be rtleaeei^ 
rather than all men always strictly bound to Ad 
general rigour thereof. Heektr, 

The king would not have one penny abated, «f 
what had been granted by parliament ; becaoM h 
might encourage other countnes to pray the like flv> 
lease or mitigation. f?iWi 

Too secure, because fipm death reUaaed somedayk 

You released his courage, and set free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryde^ 

Why should a reasonable man put it intotki 
power of fortune to make him miserable, whes kii 
ancestors have taken care to release him from hert 

JK. 
He had been base, had he released his right. 
For such an empire none but kings should fig^t 

O fatal search ! in which the lab*ring mind. 
Still pressed with weight of woe, still hopes to fiid 
A shadow of delight, a dream of peace. 
From years of pain, one moment of rtleaae» Frietm 
If solitude succeed to grief. 

Release from pain is slight relief ; 

The vacant bosom's wilderneu 

Might thank the pang that made it less. Byen. 

Release, in law, is a discharge or conveytnoe 
of a man's right in lands or tenements, to ano- 
ther that hath some former estate in possesskm. 
The words generally used therein are, * remised, 
released, and for ever quit-claimed.' And diese 
releases may enure, either, 1. By way of eobig- 
ing an estate, as, if there be tenant for life or 
years, remainder to anotlier in fee, and he in re- 
mainder releases all his right to the particofair 
tenant and his heirs, this gives him the estate in 
fee. But in this case the relessee must be is 
possession of some estate for the release to wofi 
upon ; for, if there be a lessee for years, and, before 
he enters and is in possession, the lessor rrieiMt 



lim all his right in ihe 
b void tor iraiit of pMseuion 
By way of 






other, ttiii pHKtb ilte fee-simple of tlie whole. 
both these caKs there most be a ^iriTJiy of 
tte belvreen Ibe releasor and releasee; Ihat is, 
one of Iheir eaiaies mint be so related lo the 
uiber a» to niake bat one and Oie same estate ia 



a^E; hereby (he disseisoi acquires a new right, 
iidi changes the quality of his estate, and ren- 
1 lawful which before was tortious. 4. 
Ity way of extiQ^iahnienl : as if my tenant for 
life n»ke» a Usse to A for life, reniainders lo B 
and his heirs, and I release to A; this exlin- 
guiihes my ri^t to the reversion, and shall enure 
'o die advantage of B's remainder as well as of 
\.') particular estate. 5, By way of entry and 
feoment; as if there be two joint disseisors, 
and the diswisee releases lo one of them, he 
diall be sole seised, and shall keep out his fortner 
companion ; which is the same io effect as if the 



of the disseisors in fee. When a man has in 
hinuelf the possession of lands, he must at thg 
cntnmon law convey the freehold by EeofTment 
and livery, which makes a notoriety b the coun- 
liy: but if a mao has only a right or a future 
intCTVSt hp may convey that right or interest by a 
mere release to him tbat is in possession of the 
Lind ; for the oecupancy of the releSiee isa mai- 
i« of Mifficient nolotiety nlrpady. 

UF-LEGATION, n. «. Fr. rekgalion; Lat. 
tlegaliii. Exile; judicial banbh men I. 

A<-cotding to Ilie civil law, the 'exlraonlitiary pu- 
tulunenl of adultery was depurtation or relrgalim. 

R ELENT, D. n. & v. o. ) Fr. ralentir. To 

RtLt.iir'iSM,adj. i soften; ^'lon less 

ri^id or lurd; melt; as a verb neuter, lu 

alackeo; remit; mollify, but rarely used: the 

adjeciive corresponds with the rerb active. 

e mtked in you a nlnliHg truly, and a 
alacking of Ibe maio cireet, you had ao notably bc- 
K»>. aod almost peiformed. Sid;ai/.^ 

ApMe he ihot, and yel he fled apace, 
AndoAeDtinei he would rtltHl Lit pace, 
Thai him bu foe more Beicely should pursue, 

Sptuur. 
you behold 

SKahipenr: llnry VI. 
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llie air, wlicieiQ, If il be left long, il will tatiUy b« 
dissolied. Bi>sU. 

Why should ihe ««ping hero now 
RiltnAat lo Iheir wiihes prove \ Pner, 

All na tucG mourns, the ikies rtltul'm ihowen, 
Huih'd ire Ihe birds, and closed the droopiaglJDw'fk ; 
ir Delia Hnile, the Howen begin to spring, 
The skin to brighten, nod the birds (o tin;;. Pop*. 
He suug. and hell consented 
To beat the poet's prayer ; 

Slern Prospeiiae reUnud, 
And gave him hick the fair. Id. 

aKLHAM (Hichard), F.H.S.and U.S. a re- 
spectable divine and Daloialist, was educated at 
Cambridge, and became a fellow of King's Col- 
lege- In 1791 lie obtained the rectory of Him- 
tiin^by, in Lincolnshire. His works are, Flon. ' 
CanlabrigensLi, in which he describes lib di*< 
covery of a new species of lichen and of tbt' \ 
athamanta libanotis ; and Tacitus de Moribiur 
Germanorum el de VilA Agricolie, Zio. 

RELI'ANCE, n.i. From ItcLv, which see. 
REL'IC, or J Fr. reiijue ; Lat. nliqau:. 
Rkl'ice, n. I. ^Strictly that which remains; 
REL'icLVjOifif. ) that which is left nAer ihe 
loss or decay of the rest; often applied to the 
body after death, nnd lo any tiling kept as a re- 
ligious memento. 

Vf dieaiy dame of darkness queeo. 
Go gather up the niiqua of thy race, 
Oi else %o liiero aveage. Sftnitr. 

The fragmeau, scraps; the bits, and greasy n- 



(«-«, 



Ofh*ro', 



:a failh are bound to Diomi 



My K 



nhich il but diu 



TW •wkmen let glass cool by degrees lo such n- 
'■'Mlt^fi tit fire. » they coll their oealiog heau, lest 
II iliaiild shiver in uiecei by a violent incceeding of 
%ty m Balia. 



Sah of taitit brought lo fusion, and placed in a 
iilhr, will in a few minutes begin to rWnl, and 
liivc ill sarfact loEitned by the imbibed noitiuie of 



TUrifly wench scmpei kitchen stuff, 
And barielling Ihe drojjpinp and Ibe si 
Of wasling candles, wbicli id thirty yeai 
nelicUii kept, perhaps Imys wedding chi 

Whai needs my Shskespeani liii I 

The labour of an age in |uled ■tiiuenl 

Or that his hallowsl nliijaa should be hid 

Under a stacrypoinliid pyramidl STdUn, 

Nor death itself can wholly wash their stains, 
Bui long contracted filth even in Ihe loul lemain); 
I'he Ttlirki of inieterate vice lh«y wear. 
And spots of sin, Drj/im'i Xneii, 

Tbis church is very rich in relidti ; among the rest, 
ihey show a fragment of Thomas a Secket, ti iodetd 
there are very lew treiiuiies of relict in Italy that 
hate not a tooth or a bone of this saint. 

dddunn m IM3. 
shall onr nlir^ ■econd birth nceivel 
Sleep we lo wake, and only die to live t Prigr. 
Thy rrlicia, Howe, to this fair shrina we trdtt. 
And su'ied place by Uiyden's awful dust ; 
lleneath a rude and nameless stone be lies. 
To which ihy tomb shall guide enquiring eyes. 

Pop.. 
ItEulc^ in the Itomish church, the remaim 
of the bodies or clotlies of sainis or martyn, J 
and the instniments by which they were put to 
death, devoutly preserved, in honor of their me- 
mory : revered, and carried in procession. The 
respect which was due to llie martyrs and leachen 
of the Christian faith in a few ages increased 
almost to adoration. Kelics, iherefore, were, and 
^lill are preserved on tlie altars of the Romanists 
whereuD mass is eelebmled. The city of Co- 
I famous for its relics. Many preciotif 
e also discovered and exposed to ridt 



loane' 
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cule in England, upon abolition of the monas- which the tenant holding by knight's lervic^ 

teries; such as the parings of St. Edmund's grand seijeantrVf or other tenure (for nUd 

toesy the eirdle of the Virgin Mary, &c. The homage or legal senrice is due), and being t 

honoring the relics of saints, on which the church full age at the death of his ancestor, paid ma 

of Rome afterwards founded the superstitious his entrance. 

and lucrative use of them, as objects of devo- Relief, Church of, or Relief, PaESBTTur 

votion, as a kind of charms or amulets, prin- of, a set of Presbyterians, in Scotland, who iH- 

cipally appears to have originated in the very fer from the established church only as to ffe 

ancient custom of assembling at the cemeteries submission to the law of patronage. See A> 

or burying-places of the Christain martyrs, for vowson, Patronage, and Presentatioh. Mm 

the purpose of commemorating them, and of violent settlements, as they are called, of uafi' 

performmg divine worship. The practice of pular clergymen in various parishes in Scothai 

depositing relics of saints and martyrs under the nad repeatedly taken place, in consequence of 

altars in churches, was at last thought of such the rigorous exercise of the law of patnao^ 

importance, that St. Ambrose would not conse- which was always a very unpopular menoa 

crate a church because it had no relics; and the among strict Presbyterians ; and some of thoe 

council of Constantinople in Trullo ordained, presentees had been so exceedingly unpopnbr 

that those altars should be demolished under tliat they were obliged to be settled m thor 

which there were found no relics. The rage churches and benefices by the force of mililvT 

for procuring relics for this and similar pur- power. Grievances of this kind had repetfdir 

poses became so excessive that, in A. D. 300, taken place, and been often complained of,bdbR 

Theodosius the Great was obliged to pass a law, any attempt was made for relief from them, ti 

forbidding the people to dig up the bodies of the 1752 ; wnen the Rev. Mr. Thomas Gilkipie^ 

martyrs, and to traffic in their relics. Such was minister of Gamock, in Fifeshire, was depoM 

the origin of that respect for sacred relics which by the General Assembly of the Church of Sool- 

was afterwards perverted, and became the occa- land, and for no other feult, but merely, fron t 

sion of innumerable processions, pilgrimages, scruple of conscience, refusing to have any hand 

&c. In the end of the ninth century, it was not in a violent settlement of this kind, where tk 

sufficient to reverence departed saints, and to presentee was to be settled in opposition to the 

confide in their intercessions and succours, to mclination of the parishioners. This disobe- 

believe them endued with a power of healing dience to the supreme ecclesiastical court «» 

diseases, working miracles, ana delivering from punished with a formal and solemn depositioB. 

all sorts of calamities and danii^eTs ; their bones, Mr. Gillespie was soon after joined in commi- 

their clothes, the apparel and furniture they had nion by Mr. Thomas Boston of Jedbuigh, aoi 

possessed duriogtheir lives, the very ground which several other clergymen of the Church of Scol- 

they had touched, or in which their carcasses land, particularly the Rev. James Baine, minii- 

were laid, were treated with veneration, and sup- ter of Paisley, who was settled in a relief ^uck 

posed to retain the virtue of healing disorders of Edinburgh ; all of whom differed from Ik 

Doth of body and mind, and of defending sue!) established church in nothing but the rigonwi 

as possessed them against the assaults and de- exercise of the law of patronage, whidi the 

vices of the devil. In consequence of this, a church holds to be lawful and expedient, aoi 

new and lucrative trade was opened both in their opponents to be highly criminal. On Ifaii 

Europe and in the east. Public credulity was principle these dissenting clergymen constitatad 

imposed upon, and relics of saints were multi- themselves into a society, with PresbyteriM 

plied without number ; while the Greeks found powers, under the name of the Presbytery of Re- 

a rich prey in the superstition of the Latin re- lief; and being soon followed by great numbeisof 

lie-hunters. The Roman Catholics in Great people, who considered patronage as a piece of 

Britain do not acknowledge any worship to be unjustifiable ecclesiastical, or rather civil tyiamij, 

due to relics, but merely a high veneration and imposed on the church of Scotland by a toiy 

respect, by which means they profess to honor party in the reign of queen Anne, merely to be 

God, who, they say, has often wrought very ex- avenged of the Presbyterian \Vhigs for their 

traordinary miracles by them. Relics are for- zeal against the house of Stuart ; they, in a few 

bidden to be used or brought into England by years, erected churches of Relief (meaning 

several statutes ; and justices of peace are em- thereby relief from the oppression of patrooage) 

powered to search houses for popish relics, in a great number of parishes throughout Sc»l- 

which, when found, are to be defJEU^ed and burnt, land. For farther particulars respecting this secl^ 

&c. we refer the reader to a treatise entitled Histod- 

REL'ICT, fi.«. Old Fr. relicte; Lat. relicta. cal Sketches of the Church, published in 1774, 

A widow; a wife desolate by the death of her by the Rev. James Smith, who succeeded Mr. 

husband. Gillespie in the Relief Church at Dunfermline^ 

If the fathers and husbands were of the household but who afterwards returned to the establiaiied 

of faith, then certainly their r«/ic<s aod children can- church, and died minister of a chapel in oon- 

not be strangers in this household. nexion vnth the establishment in Dundee. 

Sprat'i Sermont. RELIEVE', v. a.-v Fr. relief, reliever ; Sna. 

Chaste relict ! Reliev'able, adj. I relievar ; Ital. re/i«vo;I^ 

Honoared on earth, and worthy of the love Relief', n. s. \relevo. To raise up; re- 

Of such a spouse as now resides above. Garth. Reliev'er, n. ». ivive; support; succor; 

Relief (Relevamen; in Domesday, Relevatio, Relie'vo. J ease; free from pain, or 

Relevium), signifies a certain sum of money, painful duty ; hence change a military guard ; lo 



UEi. r. 

rr^l legallir ; recommend or sei off by interpo- 
•iiion : the adjeciive and noun subatantiTea cor- 
responding; nliero is (fram the lulian) the 
proiiunenn uFa lipire or picture. 

For ihu r«li^', much thmlu; 'lit biller cM, 
And 1 »m litfc «i bean. SiakipKin. Htmiit. 

Honnl Bldicf, wbo tulb nliatd you ■ 
— Benuido In* ny plue. Give you good night. 

Thmjbu la my unquiet braul ate tiMn, 

Tending to unoe niitfol our eitrcmet. Mittan. 

Nritbtc can (hey, as (o repaiatiou, bolil plea of 

thingi, trhereiD the party is rtiiaable by coiumoD 

law. Hide. 

PuaUeli. sr like relations, alteroalely nlim each 
other; when neither will p*u atnnder. yet an they 
plta>ble together. Bromu. 

He foaad faii deiigned present would be a rrlirf, 
knd ihen he thought it aa impeitioeoce to consiifer 
what u cubM be called bdides. FiU. 

I So thould we make eut dcnib a glad rtUif 

Fnwn (utope ihanie. Dri/rf(H'i JCnig/ii'i Toll. 

A coarei mirroui makes the objecis in ibe middle 

GOiMavE from the superficies; the painter must do 

to in leipect of the lights and Fhsdovtof his figures, 

M gir« litem moie nline and niore itrenglh. 

Orydtti. 
From ihy growing store 
Now leod isusltnce. and reiirtv the poor ; 
A (itlaDao of thy land will set hiiu free. Id. 

KMifM Ibc leatiKS that have watched ill oighl. 
Id. 
Ai the great lamp of day, 
Thnngb di^renl regions does his course pursue, 



world but to re 
le, by a pleasing change, the queei 
tUlitrtt hii luslR with a milder light. 



a pleasing change. Ibe qi 
Ttie fguiB 



lifiil -clitf than those on the modern ; 
theftee*inbiog by degree) in the several ilBcUnsioiii 
of ibc ODpire. till alwut Constantinr's lime, it lies 
almoel nen with Ibe sur'tce of the medal. 

Since Ibe inculcating pi«ept upon precept will 
fnra tiieKime, [lie poet must not encuntDcr his 
•Mm with too nuch tnisioesa; but aoloeliroes nlin* 
Ibc labjed with a moral teSection. Id. 

He is the pmlecloc of his weakneis, and the ra- 
SnvT of his wants. Rogiri'i Strsuii. 

Km with SDch oiijeety. such bold rdif^, 
Ibe forms aug'Kl of klogs, or conquering chief. 
I'ct swelled on marble, as in verse have sbined, 
U polished venc, ibe manners, and the mind. 

Pppf. 

To RcLiEVf THE Sentbies is to put fresh 
■CD Dpoo that dulylfrom the guard, which is 
gcnnally done eiery two houn, by a corporal 
•ho Utends the rplief; to see thai the proper 
mdtta are delivered to the soldier who relieves. 

Te Relicve the Trencbei is to relieve the 
fnri of the ireoches, by appointing those for 
fal duly who have been thete before. 

RkiiEvg, or Relief, in sculpture, be, is the 
pnjaclure of a figure from the ground or plane 
to which it is formed ; whether that liguie be 
eni with Ibe chisel, moulded, or cast. There 
m three kinds or degrees of relievo, vii. alto, 
basw,and demi'relievo. I'he alio relievo, called 
ilw buit-relieT. or high relievo, is when the 
i^re is formed after nature, and projects as 
nndi If the life. Basso relievo, baas-relief, or 
W relievo, ia when the work is raised a little 
from iae ground, u in medaU, nod tlie fronlis- 
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pieces of buildings; and particularly in the hi«- 
tories, festoon?, foliages, and other ornamenis of 
frie/.es. Demi relievo is when one half of the 
H^rG rises from llle plane. When, in a basso- 
relievo, there are parts that stand ulear out, de- 
tached from the rest, the work is called a demi- 
basso. In arcbiiMture, the relievo of the 
ornaments ought always to be proportioned lo 
the magnitude of the building it adorns, and to 
the distance at which it is lo be viewed. 

Relievo, or Relili', in painting, is ihe de- 
g;ree of boldness with which the ^giues seem, at 
a due dbtance, to stand out from the ground of 
the painting. The relievo depends much upon 
Ihe depth of [be shadow, and Ihe strength ofthe 
light ; or on the height of the different colors, 
horderiug upon one another; and particularly 
on the difference of the color of Ihe figure from 
thai of the ground ; thus, when the light is so 
disposed as lo make the nearest part of the 
figure advance, and is well diffused on Iha 
loaases. yet insensibly diminishing, and termin- 
ating in a large spacious shadow, brought off 
insensibly, the relievo is said to be bold, aud 
the clair obscure well understood. 

RELIGHT, V. a. Re and light. To light 

Hii poner can heal me, and rtLghl my eye, Pop*. 

RELIG'ION, n, I. j Fr. rtligion; Lat. 

Rel[g'ious, adj. & n. I. ^ re%to, See below. 

Reuc'iol'sly, mfc. 1 Virtue, as founded 
upon piety and the expeclalion of future rewards 
and punishmenis ; a system of revealed laitli and 
worship: religionist, a bigot; a. religious per- 
son; the adjective and adverb corresponding in 
sense with religion ; religious is also used for 
eiact ; strict ; and, as a noun substanlive, for * 
man professedly devoted lo religion. 

It it a matter of sound consequence, that all 
duties are by so much the better purtortned. by how 
much the men are moie religiinu, from whose abi- 
lities ihe sinte proceed. Hoalur. 

WhcD holy and devout rtligiinu christians 









So sweet is lealous contemplation ! Shak^ean. 

These bte their brethran whom you Goths hrhM 
Aliie and dead, and for their brethren slain 
Hitlgmilg they ask a sacrifice. !d. 

The priiileget, justly due to the members of the 
two houses and theii allenJants, are rtligiouilg to ba 

For, who will have his work his wisiied end lo 

Let him with hearty prayer rtligicuil]! begin 

He that is void of fear, may soon be just. 
And no rifir/iun biudi men to be traiton. 

Bm JontsN. 
He God doth late and early may, 
Morr of his grare than gifts to lend ; 

Willi a nligimt book or friend. Ifallm. 

Certiiu fryarsand Trligioui men were moved with 

some zeal, to draw Itie people to the chnstian faiih. 

Abioi. 

Equity in law is the same that spirit it in ntifian, 

what every one pleitet lo make it : sametimes Ihey 

go according to conscience . sometimes according to 

law, sometimes according lo the rule of court. 
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By rdigian, I mean that general habit of rcTc- 
rence towards the divine nature, whereby we are 
enabled and inclined to worship and serve God af- 
ter such a manner as we conceive most agreeable to 
Ikia will, BO as to procure his favour and blessing. 

WUkiiis. 
One spake much of light and wrong. 
Of justice, of religion f truth, and peace 
And judgment from above. Milton. 

Their lives 
Religiout titled them the sons of God. Id. 

The christian religion, rightly understood, is tiie 
deepest and choicest piece of philosophy that is. 

Aforr." 

If we consider it as directed against God, it is a 
breach of religion ; if as to men, it is an offence 
against morality. &mth. 

France has vast numbers of ecclesiasticks, secular 
and religious. Addiwn*t State of the War. 

What the protestants would call a fanatick is in 
the Roman church a religimt of such an order ; as an 
ICnglish merchant in Lisbon, after some great disap- 
pointments in the world, resolved to tarn capuchin. 

Addiian, 

By her informed, we best rdigitm learn, 
Its glorious object by her aid discern. Biackmcre, 

llie lawfulness of'^taking oaths may be revealed to 
the quakers, who then will stand upon as good a foot 
for preferment as any other subject -, under such a 
motley administration, what pulhngs and hawlings, 
what a zeal and bias there wul be in each religionist 
to advance his own tribe, and depress the others. 

Svift. 

Rdigion or virtue, in a laree sense, includes duty 
to God and our neighbour ; but, in a proper sense, 
virtue signifies duty towards men, and religion duty 
to God. Watu. 

Her family has the same regulation as a religious 
house, and all its orders tend to the support of a 
constant regular devotion. Law. 

But I am staggered when I consider that a ca^te 
may happen in which the established religion may 
be the religion of a minority of the people, that mi- 
nority, at the same time, possessing a majority of the 
property, out of which the ministers of the establish- 
ment are to be paid. Bp, Watson, 

Religion. Religion is, according to Cicero, 
derived from relegere, to reconsider; but ac- 
cording to Servius, and most modern gramma- 
rians, from religare, to bind fast. The reason 
assigned by the Roman orator for deducing the 
term from relego is given in these words, ' qui au- 
tem omnia, qusad cultum deoruin pertinerent, di ■ 
ligenter retractarent, et tanquam relegerent, sunt 
diet! religiosi ex relegendo. llie reason given 
by Senius for his derivation of the word is 
'quod mentem religio religet/ If Cicero*s 
etymology be the true one, the word religion will 
denote the diligent study of whatever pertains 
to the worship of the gods ; but according to the 
other derivation, which we prefer, it denotes 
that obligation which we feel on our minds from 
the relation in which we stand to some superior 
power. Religion is sometimes distinguished 
from theology, in that the former chiefly regards 
a number^ of practical duties, and the latter a 
system of doctrinal truths. I3ut theology, fully 
considered, embraces both doctrine and prac- 
tice. Mankind are distinguished from the brutal 
tribes, and elevated to a higher rank, by the 
rational and moral faculties with which they are 
endowed ; but they are still more widely distin- 



ffuished from the inferior creation^ andae 
Iriglily exalted above tliem, bv bein^ made ca» 
l>le of religious notions and sentiments, a 
8li<|:hte8t knowledge of history is sufiicieatio» 
form us tliat religion has ever had a poveti 
influence in moulding the sentiments and ki- 
ners of men. It has sometimes dignified, ws 
sometimes degraded, the human character, k 
one region or age it has been favorable to cin- 
lisation and refinement; in another it has oca- 
sionally cramped the genius, depraved tt 
minds, and deformed the morals of men. !< 
varieties of religion in this general view of ik 
term are almost innumerable ; and the mcabs 
of every distinct sect must view all who dife 
from them as more or less mistsdcen with b- 
spcct to the most important concerns of m 
wherever, however, human society coosists. «t 
are certain of finding religious opinions m 
sentiments. The great variety of relieioDs ib 
have been established among mankind mn k 
reduced to four classes, viz. the Jewish,' ik 
Christian, the Pagan, and the Mahometan. 

The first two claim our attention ui the gnr 
divisions of Revealed Theology. See Tbeouci 
The last two are treated of in this work under ik 
articles Polytheism and Maboiietanism. 
RELIN'QUISH,i;.a. 2 IjbX. rttmqwo. \* 
Rei.in'quisument, n. s. S forsake ; abnte: 
leave ; desert : the noun substantive correspoi- 



in-;. 



Goveioment or ceremonies, or whatsoever it k 
which is popish, away with it : this is the thiagiftR 
require in us, the utter relinquiskm^ni of all b| 
popish. Htibt. 

The English colonies grew poor and weak, tka^ 
the English lords grew rich and mighty ; §u Afl 
placed Irish tenants upon the lands 
the English. 

The habitation there was utterly rti 

ifttlL 

The ground of God's sole property in any ilia 
is, the return of it made by man to God ; 1w wM 
act he relinquishes and delivers back to God all li 
right to the use of that thing, which before had ha 
freely granted him by God. South'e tkimm 

That natural tenderness of conscience vkiA 
roust first create in the soul a sense of sin, and km 
thence produce a sorrow for it, and at length chi 
a relinquishment of it, is took away by a cnsfcaain 
repeated course of sinning. &■!* 

REL'ISII, n. I., V. a., & > Fr. reiecker, to Dd 

Rel'isuabi.e. [v. n. j[ again. Minsbenad 

Skinner. Taste ; the effect c^ any thing on ik 

f)alate ; used particularly of a pleasing tasie; 
iking ; delight ; sense : to relish is, to givt s 
taste ; to taste ; have a liking ; have a uWiiinf 
taste or flavor ; give pleasure. 



The king-becoming _ 
As justice, verity, temperance, stafileneas. 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no relish of them. Shak^tean, 
I love the people ; 
Though it do well, I do not reUsk well 
Tiieir loud applause. ^^ ^ 

Had 1 been the hnder-out of this secret, it miU 
not have relished among my other discredits. U- 
The ivory feet of tables were carved into the sbvp 
of lions, without which, their greatest d r«»^ 
would not relish to tlieir palates. 

UaktwUt on Pryrideaa. 



Much pleasDrs m lia>« liwl. wliili 
Fram thii dcliglitful huit. nor kuoo 
True Tiluk. liiiing. 

How wilJ diiHDting bcellirea n 
Wlial will maligDUU My 1 
Under ahup. awtiet, BDil iDur, a 



Aflucloa 



■ogains 



liJui'lyoU 



HvdAtai. 






i, whirh eipe- 
neuced palates can couly duoecn. Aiylf m CnJnun. 

On iniDaking laid they dine ; 
A MV*ry bit that lervcd to rvJifA wioe. Urijden. 

Cauld weiuppoH their irluto a.i diSerant there a> 
here, yol lh« iDinni in heaven luitt every palale. 



We have lucli a nlM for facli 
■hat of oil- .li^rfiw.,-. FrahMtt. 

Some hidden leeib of goodneu and knowladga 
give him a teUsh oF >uch relleclioDs ai improve the 
mind, and make ihe heart belter. Aidimn, 

When liberty i> gana, 

Life grows imipid. aiid has lost in rtUA. Id. 

A theory which, how mucb soever it may rtlak of 
Hit and inveulioiii hath no foundalian in nature. 

ICwJiKinl. 

lie knowi how to ptiie his adiantagei, and itl'ah 

iba honoun which he eaJDyi. Atterhara, 

It preiecvei leme rrluh of old writing. Pi^n. 

The pleature of tbe proprietor, Id whom Ihingt be- 
come iamiliar. depenas. in a gr«at raeuurc, upon 
the rriuA n/the spoctalot. Srtd. 

^ on are tonouriih your spirit with pious rwdiagi, 
ud holy meditalioDi. with watchiug. fastingi, and 
{irayen. llial you may taste, and rttiih, aad deiire 
iliat eternal itale which is to begin when this life 

Hen of nice palates would not nVuh Aiiitotle, at 
dreil up by the ichoulmen. iloAfr. 

HELIVE', D.R. lUauiItive- To revive; to 
live anew. Not useil. 

The thing on earth, which u of moil avail. 

\ay virtue'i branch and beauly'i hud, 

AdiHM not from any eood. ^ctuir, 

ttELOVE", V. a. Re and love. To love in 
return. Not used. 

'I'fl own (or him u familiar and leKllJBg an af- 
feclion as love, much moie to expect lo be nimcd by 
him, vittv not the [c»t saucy presumption man could 
be guilty of, did cot his own commandments make it 
a duty- Baylr. 

HRLU'CENT, mjf. iM.Tcluam. Shining; 
tranapareni ; pellucid. 

fn brighter maut, Ihe rsluMnI stream 
Playi o'ei tbe mead. TTiunuun'i Smnnwr. 

RELUCT, c. a. T Latin rthctor. To 
RELpcy^NCE, or I struggle again or hard- 
Bet.i'ci'ANcr, n. d. I ly : Ihe noun-subfllan- 
ltELUCT'«tiT, adj. rtive means repupiance ; 
RELl;cT'aTE, V. n. resistance; unwilling' 
RELiin'aTioN,n.i. J ness: reluctant; unwil- 



Lbc*?. through, before he can subdue ll 



iUlvtt-mt; but in vain ! a greater power 

Now ruled him. Id. Paradar U 

A little u>Die weight added to die lower of 

marblei, is able to surmount their nluclancii Id at 

lation, uolwithclanding the luppoied danger 

thereby introducing a vacuum. Bey 

Hear witness, heaven, with what relxctanrii 
Heihelpteii innocence I doom to die. OryJi 

Itliny hard stages of diuiplino must he pass 

lUgni. 

How few would be at the pains of acquinng sucb 
an habit, and of conquering all the nluclonciai anil 
difiicullics that lay in the way towards virtue. 

Some refuge in tbo miite'i art 1 found ; 
fUluciani now 1 touched the trembling string, 
llerefl of him who taught me how to liog. Tidul. 

Iftlioiefore jou fincfi[iyour«lf a secret diiiacli- 
nalion to any particular action or duti, and the mind 
begins to cast about for eicuies and i«asons lojUA- 
tify Ihe neglect of it, — conuder the mailer well : gv 
to Ihe botlom of that rtlmclaiinr ,- and leirrh out 
what it is that give* Ihe mind Ihisavenion to it. 

W;.«». 
RELUME', V. a. ] To light anew ; rekin- 
Kelu'mine. tdle. 

Once put out thy light ; 

I know not where is that Promethean heat. 

Thatcan thy light iWrnaine. 8*atip««. Olhelte. 

RMumm her ancient light, nor kindle new. Piipt. 

BELY', V. n. ) Re and lie. To lean 

RELi'iNCEjU.f. 1 Upon with toiifidence; put 

trust in ; depend upon ; with on ; the noun-suH- 

sUnlive Gorrejpondiag. 

His days and limes are put, 
And my Ttliana nn his Fncted dates 
H»» smil my credit. Sltilaptart. T^am. 

Thus Solon to Piaistralus replied. 



Demi 



withic 



rtlicd, 
le boldly did enpge 1 



Dt deprive pitches 



without some rriticuiim 

Adun'i ain, sr toe -^urs* 'i| 
him o' hii rule, bul len the ~i 



V/e, with studied miilurea, force our iriiuiiijig 
iippetites, and, with all tbe spells of epicurism, con- 
jure then up, thai we may lay ihem again. 

Dtcaynf Pitlii. 

in violation of God's patrimony, Ihe first lacnlege 
is looked upon with some horrour, and men dcviu 
coloursto delude their nlvdiiling conscience; but, 
when they have once made the breach, their •crujiu- 
loiity soon retires. 1./. 



He said he took hi 

Utnham. 

Go in thy native innocence! rely 
Oh what thou hut of virtue ; summon all ! 
For Cod towards thee has done hi) part, do thine. 
Villim. 
Egypt does not on the clouds ril), 
l)ut to the Nile owes monsthan lo the sky. WMr. 

Fear rriiet vjnti a natural love of ourselves, and it 
complicated with a necessary desire uf our own pre- 
ser<,'alion. ri(l<it>mi. 

Such variety of arguments only district tbo under- 
stiliding thai reli» «n them. LocJks. 

Though reason ii not to be rtlinl up™ M univer- 
sally sufficient lo direct us what lo do ; yet it i» gt- ' . 
neratly to be rtliid upan and obeyed, whore it tells 
Ui what we are not to do. Simlh. 

That pellucid gelatinous subslance. which he 

'-'-— ipoo witli so great rttianei and potitiveness, 
y of animal coustitution. ViwAMrd. 

They'afforded a snUicient conviction of this tnith. 
and a fimt rrliaiict m the pronii sea contained in it. 

No prince can ever rilu on the&delily oFtbat man 
who ii a rebel to bi.< Creator. Id . 

The pope was became a party in the cause, and 
could 001 be rtlicd upon for a decision. Aiteriarg. 

Itesignalion in death, and rdiarnv an Ihe diiioe 
mercies, give coinfoit lo the friends of tbe dying. 
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REMAIN', V. n., v. a. icn,s.} Lat. remanto. 

Remain'der, adj. & n. 5. ) To be lefl out 
of a larger quantity or number ; continue ; not 
to be comprised : to await; be left to : as a noun- 
substantive, relic ; memento ; the body as left 
by the soul (generally used in the plural) : re- 
mainder, refuse left; that which is left; rem- 
nant : in law, the last chance of inheritance. 

Bake that which ye will bake to-day ; and that 
which remaineth over lay "ap until the morning. 

Exodus xvi.23. 
That that remain* shall be buried in death. 

Job xxvii. 15. 
If what you have heard sh^U remain in you, ye 
shall continue in the Son. I John li. 24. 

Such end had the kid ; for he would weaned be 
Of craft, coloured with simplicity ; 
And such end, pardie. does all them remain 
That of such falsers friendship shall be fain. 

Spenter, 
Now somewhat sing, whose endless souvenance 
Among the shepherds may for aye remain. Id, 

A most miraculous work in this good king. 
Which often since my here remain in England, 
I've seen him do. Shakspeare. Macbeth, 

His brain 
Is as dry as theremainder bisket 
After a voyage. Id, As You Like It, 

The gods protect you. 
And bless the good remainders of the court ! 

Shakspeare. 
Shew us 
The poor remainder of Andronicus. lief. 

A fine is levied to grant a reversion or remainder, 
expectant upon a lease that yieldelh no rent. 

Bacon, 
It maj well employ the remainder o( their lives to 
perform it to purpose, I mean the work of evangeli- 
cal obedience. Hammond, 

Mahomet's crescent by our feuds encreast, 
Blasted the learned remainders of the East. 

iJennam, 
The easier conquest now 
Hemains thee, aided by this host of friends, 
Back on thy foes more glorious to return. Milton, 
He for the time remained stupidly good. Id. 

Childless thou art, childless remain. Id, 

There are two restraints which God hath put upon 
human nature, shame and fear ; shame is the weaxer, 
and hath place only in those in whom there are some 
remainders of virtue. TiUotsan, 



What madness moves you, matrons, to diKtioy 
The last remainders of unhappy Troy t Jhjdmu 

That a father may have some power over his chil- 
dren is easily granted ; but that an elder brother has 
so over his brethren remains to be proved. Locke. 

Could bare ingratitude have made any one lo 
diabolical, bad not cruelty come in as a second to 
its assistance, and cleared the villain's breast of all 
remainders of humanity I 8nah. 

If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has 
squandered away five, he is concerned to make a 
double improvement of^the remainder. Rcgert. 

If these decoctions be repeated till the water cooms 
off clear, the remainder yields no salt. Jrb ut kme t . 

I grieve with the old, for so many additional in- 
conveniences, more than their smaU rtmedn of life 
seemed destined to undergo. Pepe. 

But fowls obscene dismembered his reimahu. 
And dogs had torn him. Id. (Mjfuejf. 

Of six millions raised every year, for the service of 
the publick, one third is intercepted through the 
several subordinations of artful men in o£Bce, beloR 
the remainder is applied to the proper use. Swift. 

Remainder, in law, is an estate limited in 
lands, tenements, or rents, to be enjoyed after 
the expiration of another particular estate. As 
if a man seised in fee simple g^rants lands 
to A for twenty years, and, after the determina- 
tion of the said term, then to B and his heirs for 
ever : here the former is tenant for Y^us, re- 
mainder to the latter in fee. In the first place, 
an estate for years is created out of the fee, and 
given to A, and the residue and the remainder 
of it is given to B. Both their interests ue in 
hci only one estate ; the present term of yeii% 
and«the remainder afterwards, when added tof^ 
ther, beipg equal only to one estate in fee. 
Blackstone. 

The word remainder is no term of art, Dor b it 
necessary in* passing a remainder. Any woids 
sufficient to show the intent of the party, will 
create a remainder; because such estates take 
their denomination of remainder from the man- 
ner of their existence after they are limited. See 
Feame on Remainders. 

There is this difference between a remainder 
and a reversion : in case of a reversion the estate 
granted, after the limited time, reverts to the 
grantor or his heirs ; but by a remainder it goes 
to some third person, or a stranger. 
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Remains, Organic. One of the first observa- 
tions which were made after the distinction of 
rocky masses, in reference to their component 
parts, was the almost invariable order of relative 
position which the different species maintain with 
respect to each other. Different rocks are seen 
piled upon one another in mountain ranges ; and, 
m digging into the depths of the earth, a perpetual 
and varying succession of strata is discovered. 
But no change of place has been found between 
the upper and lower orders of the series. The 
lines of junction of the different species, and the 
strata into which they are indiviaually divided, 
are parallel to one another. From hence the 
conclusion seems striking ; first, that their com- 



ponent parts must formerly have been in a state 
of fluidity ; and, secondly, that the lower rocb 
in position must have been the first in formatioa 
Their division, therefore, into two grand classes 
distinguished no less by their relative position 
than by the obvious characters of their composi- 
tion, is scientific. A crystalline texture, and tbe 
absence of extraneous fossils, mark the seriei 
which is lowest in position, and justify the name 
of primordial ; while the earthy composition of 
the higher series, and the different bodies whidi 
they envelope, from fragments of the precedng 
class to remains of organised bodies, authorise 
no less for these the appellation of secondaiy. 
Both these divisions of rocks are traversed bf 
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fiuurej which are filled with mallei 
forei^ to their consiitulion. These 
nllowed by all lo be of posterior formal ion to ihe 
masses li«tween which ibey are interposed. 
Soiaeticaes Teins of different subitancei cut 
through Rtch other, and in thi^case il is obvious 
that tlie one which ia cut miwihase been of older 
formaiion than the one which tisverses it. The 
iJiMrder and rarious degrees of inclination of llie 
planei of the strata point to some great revolu- 
tion which must have broken their lurfaces by 
the elevation of the upper or the depression of 
the lower ridge. Geologists all asree in this un- 
avoidable inference, though they differ from each 
other as to the nature of the cauae. 

In the science of geology, of late, observation 
has certainly greatly superseded useless specula- 
tion, and tW clasiilication of the diflereni for- 
mations of the earth's sariiice, the distinction and 
description of different individuals of a series, the 
analysis of minerals, and the investigation of their 
properties, have taken the place of useless cavils 
abool remoter causes. It is by such gradual 
means thai we may hope to penetrate the!:ecrets 
of lime ; niep by iien to unravel the long 
of past events; lo ha 

There is not a more interesting or important de- 
partioent of this science than that which involves 
the consideration of organic remains ; vatring as 
much in regard to the ttate in vrhicb ihey Me 
found as in their respective species. Sometimes 
the most delicalebodirs are little changed by the 
processes which they have undergone; sometimes 
they are completely impregnated with stony mat- 
ter: and often exhibit mere casts of the original 
substance, L'niting perhaps in liimaelf more ex- 
tensive knowledge of every department of nature 
than any other existing individual, it has been 
the arduous undertaking of M. Cuvier not only 



reriain the superpositions of the 
their remains occur, and their 
the different animali and plants which they en- 
He has particularly illustrated the fossil re- 
mains of quadrupeds ; and the hisliest degree of 
importance attaches to this class of fossils. They 
indicate more clearly than others the nature of 
the revolution!! they have undergone. The im- 
portant (act of the repealed irruptions of the sea 
upon the land is by them placed beyond a doubt. 
Tne remains of shells and of other bodies of 
marine origin miEht merely indicate that the sea 
had once existed where these collections are 
found. Thousands of aquatic animals may have 
been left dry by a recess of the waves, while their 
races may have been preserved in more peaceful 
parts of the ocean. But a change in the bed of the 
sea, and a geneial irruption of its waters, must 
have destroyed all the quadrupeds within the 
reach of its influence. Thus entire classes of 
animal), or at least many species, must have 
been utterly destroyed. Whether this actually 
hasbeenihecasewe are more easily able to deter- 
mine from the greater precisionof our knowledge 
with respect to the quadrupeds, and the smaller 
limiu of their number. It may be decided at 
Vol. XVII 1- 



once whetlier fossil bones belong to any specie* 
which still exiits, or to one that is lost ; hut it il 
impossible to say whether fossil testaceous ani- 
mals, although unknown to the zoologist, totj 
not belong to genera yet undiscovered in tM 
fathomless depths of the sea. 

This indeliLtigable observer of nature, from a 
mature consideration of tlie subjwt, after a di»- * 
play of the most complete kaowWge of the os- 
teology of compai-atfve anatomy, and uftei a 
learned comparison of tlie description of the rare 
animals of the ancient], and the &bulous pro- 
ducts of their imaginations, draws the following 
instructive conclusion : — ' None of the larger 
species of qiiadrufieds, whose remaius are now 
found imbeiided in regular rocky strata, are at all 
similar 1o any of the known living species Thil 
circumstance is by no means the mere effect of 
chance, or bemuse the species to which thete 
fossil bones have belonged are still concealed in 
the desert and uninhabited parts of the world, 
and have hitherto escaped the obserrdtion d 
travellers, but this astonishing phenomenon hag 
proceeded ftom general causes, and the careful 
invesiigaiiou of it affords one of the best means 
for discovering and investigating the nature of 

The method of observation ndopted is suscep- 
tible, he contends, of the utmost accuracy- 
' Every organised individual forms an entire sys- 
tem of its own, all the jiarls of which rauiually 
correspond and concur to produce a certain defi- 
nite purpose by reciprocal re-action, or by com- 
bining towards the same end. Hence none of these 
separate parts can change their forms without a 
corresponding change on the other parts of the 
same animal, and consequently each of these 
ports taken separately indicates all the other 
parts to which it has belonged. Thus, if the 
viscera of an animal are so organised as only to 
be filled for the digestion of recent flesh, it it 
also requisite that the jaws should be so con- 
structed as to fit Ihem for devouring their prey; 
the claws must be constnicted for selling and 
tearing it to pieces; the teeth for cutting and di- 
viding its flesh : the entire system of the hmbi, 
or organs of motion, for puisuing and overtaking 
il ; and the organs of sense for discovering it 
at a distance. Hence any one who observes 
merely the print of a cloven foot, may conclude 
that it has been left by a ruminant animal ; and 
regard the conclusion as equally certain with 
any other in physics or in morals. Consequently, 



venebrK, of all the leg bones, thighs, shoulders, 
and of the trunk of tlie body of the animal that 
len the mark.' 

It is from this connexion of all ihe different 
parts of an animal that tlie smallest piece of bone 
may become the sure index of the class and 
species of the animal to which it hai belonged ; 
and It is from an indefatigable and ingeniou* 
application of this rule that our author has been 
enabled lo class the fossil remains of seventy- 
eight different quadrupeds, of which forty-nine 
ate distinct species, hitherto unknown to na- 
luralisU. The bones are generally dispersed, 
seldom occurring in complete skeletons, and 
3 I 
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tiill more rarely is the fleshy part of Uie animal effects are marked upon the free of the tMi 

preserved. earth. Thus a way was opened for the ittai 

But one of the most important and interest- of the wifters of the ocean, which egim di. 

ing of the observations for which we are in- posited their sediments and the lemains of ikm 

debted to the precision of the French naturalist living tribes, and thus gave riae to the em 

is the distinction of two different formations salt water strata. The same cauaee agetn warn 



amongst secondary strata. These consist of al- excluded once more the waves of die 

temate deposits from salt and fresh water; and gave time for the deposit of the upper inh 

are characterised by the nature of the shells water formation. Such an explanntion appa n 

which are found imbedded in them. The coun- to us simple and satisfibctory. It accoiuils kt 

try about Paris is founded upon chalk. This is tlie phenomena of nature by nature's laws. Bn, 

covered with clay and a coarse limestone, con- however this may be, the sagacity ifhich fiat 

taining marine petrifactions. Over this lies an pointed out the distinction cannot he too bqA 

alternating series of gypsum and clay, in which praised. The discovery has already stunihlri 

occur the remains of quadrupeds, birds, fish, and the exertions of others, and there is xeasoa to 

shells, all of land or fresh water species. Aoove suppose that the phenomenon is noC only sot 

this interesting stratum lie marl and sandstone, confined to the environs of Paris, but is of pnttf 

containing marine shells, which are covered with general occurrence in secondary countries. A 

beds of limestone and flint, which again contain similar formation has been obsnred in the Ui 

petrifactions of fresh water remains. The upper of Wight ; and has been most scientiiiGslly d^ 

bed of all is of an alluvial nature, in wmch scribed and compared with the French strata by i 

trunks of trees, bones of elephants, oxen, and member of the Geological Society. 
rein-deer, intermingled with salt water ])roduc- It is remarkable that those cxmrae liaMStm 

tions, seem to suggest that both salt and fresh strata which are chiefly employed at Puis hr 

water have contributed to its accumulation. This building, are the last formed series whi^ nfr 

alternate flux and reflux of the two fluids is a cate a long and quiet continuance of the 

most extraordinary phenomenon, and promises of the sea above the surfisu:e of the 

to lead to an important conclusion respecting About them indeed there are found 

the general theory of the earth. We are inclined containing abundance of shells and other n»- 

to think that something analogous to the process ductions of the sea, but these consist of alhmd 

which produced these changes may be perceived materials, sand, marie, sand-stone, or clay, 

in operations which are going on in our own rather ^indicate transportations that hsTe 

time, and in gradual alterations which have been place with some degree of violence than 

effected within the memory of one generation. formed by quiet depositions ; and^ when 

The following extract from the accurate de- regular rocky strata of inconsiderable extent^ 

scrintions of the indefatigable De Luc will better thickness appear above or below these idfaiTsI 

explain our ideas. We have selected one from formations, Uiey generally bear the marks sf 

among many instances which are afforded by an having been deposited from fresh water. H 

attentive examination of our own coasts. < Slap- the known specimens of the hones of viTipmi 

ton liCe occupies the lower part of a combe, land quadrupeds have either been found in thai 

which at first formed a recess in the bay, but, the formations from fresh water, or in the allml 

sea before it being shallow, the waves brought formations ; whence there is every reason ti 

up the gravel from the bottom along the coast, and conclude that these animals have only bcgna ti 

the beach thus produced passed at length quite exist, or at least to leave tfieir lenauism As 

across this recess, which it closed : since then, the strata of our earth since that retreat of die tm 

fresh water proceeding from the combe has almost which was next before its last irruption. It hi 

entirely displaced the salt water within this space, also been clearly ascertained, from en stti liiii 

because the former arriving there freely, and consideration of the relation of the diffhteat » 

passing through the gravel of the beach, repels mains with the strata in which they haTe htm 

the small quantity of the sea water which filtrates discovered, that oviparous quadrupeds are foeal 

into it. Slapton JLee, which is about two miles in much older strata than those of the Tiv i p ew m 

in length and a quarter of a mile in its greatest class. Some of the former have been ohscmi 

breadth, is a little brackish, on account of its in and even beneath the chalk. Dry lead sal 

communications with the sea water, as well fresh waters must therefore have existed hefat 

through the gravel in common seasons, as when the foundation of the chalk strata. No hones sf 

there is any opening in the beach ; however, it mammiferous quadrupeds are to be found t9 

contains fresh water fish, carp, tench, and pike, we come to the newer formations, whiA lieonr 

The sediments of the land waters are tending to the coarse limestone strata incumbeni on Al 

fill up this basis, and wherever the bottom is chalk. Determinate order mayalso be ubsiiid 

sufficiently raised the reeds are beginning to in the succession of these. The gei 

grow.' are now unknown are the lowest in 

Such may have been the process which formed unknown species of known genera ai 

a fresh water deposit upon a marine basis. By succession : and lastly, the bones of ■p*> H**| sb» 

extending the analogy further, we can have little parently the same with those whidi ~ 

difficulty in conceiving that the barrier thus existence, are never found but in the 

raised by the action of the waves may have been vial depositions, 
easily destroyed again, even by an extraordinary The more we learn respsct in g the 

exertion of the same power which raised it, or strata of the globe, the more interesting 

by some other of those violent revolutions whose the investigation. The bold outline of tht pi^ 
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mitive no^es, llieir Gloud-ca)n lummiig and ma- conduy liiDeslone m llie rock of GibrnJlar and 
jeitic hixas, are calculiiod to tivettheaUciilion; Caraica. ll nearly resembles the I. aipinui at 
but Uiejr ralbet force the fuicy lo speculate upon Siberia. 

their fbrtnation than lead the judginenl by in- Lrput, hart. — Two species occur in listure) of 

lemal cvideaces ta iheii orig;Jn. It is ia ibe llie limeatone rocks of CeUe; one of them bem 

cunoiu observatioos aboie recited thai we seem a strong resemblance to the cotniiion rabbit, (be 

to approach the history of our own state, llie other is oue-thin] test. , 

Htudy t>r secondary formations is as yet scarcely ir i c 

commeoced. The labors of Cuvier hate rnmily.— ffr* 

Ihrovm a new light upon ilieir high importance ; Urtia, btar. — 2. U. Spelius. — Tlie sIh of t 

already by his exertions lias the history of the horse, and different from any of the present ex- 

mosl recent changes been ascertained, in one isling species. ' 3. V. Arcloideus. — A smaller ' 

particular spot, as &t as the chalk formation, species, also extinct. Both species arc fossil, 

This, which has hitherto been conceived to be of »nd remains of them are found in great 

very modem origin, is shown to have owed its de- abundance in limestone caves in Germany and 

position to causes connected with the revuluiion Hungary. The caves vary much in magiiiluda 

and catastrophe before the last general irruption ^nd form, and are more or less deeply incrusted 

of the waters over our present habitable world, wiiji calcareous sinter, which assumes a grmi 

Our auihot well observes that tliese posterior variety of singular and often beautiful forms, 

geotogical iacts, which have liitherlo beeu aeg- The boaes occur nearly in the tame slate in all 

lected by geologists, fumbh the only clue by 'hese caves : detached, broken, but never rolledj 

which we may hope, in some measure, to dispel tbey ace somewhat lighter and less compact than 

the darkoet) of tlw preceding times. ' It would recent bones, but slightly decomposed, contain ' 

certainly be eiceediagly satisfactory to have the much gelatine, and are never mineralised. 

'" " ' " . ■ . TL.j, 3jg generally enveloped in an indurated 

a, which contains animal matter; sometimfli 

., ... . _. . _. _j 1 kind of alabaster or calcareous sJnlBr, and 

« of organizaiian itself would fae iqnproved; t>y means of this mineral are sometimes attached 

the development of animal life; the succession 'o 'be walls of ibe caves. It is worthy of re- 

of ill forms ; the precise determinations of those mark that these bones occur in an extent of up- 

which have been nrsl called into eiiHence, the wards of 200 leagues. 

simultaneous production of certain species and Cuvier thinks that ralhcr more than three- 
IheirgTadualeitinclion; — all these would perhaps fourths of the bones in the caves of Gay I en- 
instruct us fitly as much in the essence of or- reuih, Bavaria, belong lo species of bears now 
ganisation as all the experiments that we shall extinct; one-half,or two-thirds of the remaining 
ever be able to make upon living animals : and fourth belong to a species of hymna, whidi «:- 
man, lo whom only a short space of lime is al- eurs in a fossil stale in other situations. A very 
lotted upon the earth, would have the gloiy of small number of these remains belong lo a spe- 
resloring the history of thousands of aies which cies of the genus lion or litter; and another lo 
preceded the existence of ibe race, and of thou- animals of die dog or wolf kinds; and, lastly, 
sands of animals which never were coaiempora- the smallest ponion belongs lo different species 
neous with hi!, species.' of smaller carnivorous animals, as the fox and 
In the present state of science respecting them pole-cai. Cuvier is inclined lo conjecture tballhe 
we cannoi, we conceive, assist the geological animals to which they belonged must have lived 
student better than by presenting to him an anddied peaceablyonlhespotwherewe nowGnd 
ample classitication of existing oi;;anic remains, them. This opinion is rendered highly probable 
Vlt depend in the first instance largely on the from the nature of Ihe earthy mailer in which 
alisliact of Cuvier's researches fJimisfaed in the they are enveloped, and which, according lo 
notes of Mr. Jameion to M. Korr's Iranslation Laugier, contains an inlermixture of animal 
of ihe Essay on Ae Earth. matter with phosphate of lime, and probably 
r. .... .... .... *''" phf^phate of iron. Remains of the fossil 

Ctsss I.— MAMMALIA. t^ar also occur in limeslone caves in England. 

Order I. — DioiTAt*. Canit, hi/a^na, and u>olf. — Several species oc- 

P ., _,, cur in ilie' caves already mentioned ; one very 

family.— Otow. ^^,^^y resembles the Cupe hy8:na, and is about 

CoBm— The sbly limestone of Oeningen, the siie of a small brown bear ; another species 

near Schaffhausen, affords rtmuns of ■ species is allied lo ihe dog or wolf; and a third species 

of this gtiuis, Cuvier conjecluies it to belong is almost identical with the common fox. A 

to Ihe eavia porcellns or Gunea pig, ot more fossil species also resembling the common fox 

likely lo an unknown species of this tribe, or of has been found in the gypsum quarries near 

that enliUed arvicola. Paris ; and in the same formation there are 

Mas, notue.— In the slaty limestone todu at fossil remains of a genus intermediate between 

Walich, in ibe circle of Saau. Bohemia, there canis and viverra. Remains of the wolf were 

are fossil remains of a species of this tribe nearly found at Cannstadi in Germany, along with those 

allied lo the mus tetreslri* ; smaller nmaias of the elephant, rhinoceros, hyiena, hone, deer, 

occur in alluvial strata u Koilnti, in Germany, and hare. In the alluvial deposites there are rt- 

and in the limeslone of Comca. mains of the byana. Blumeubaeh has desciibed 

Lagmnjit.— Oecun in liiMres of the third se the remains of a fossil byKna, nearly resemblin; 
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the amis crocata, which was found in marl along belong to any of tlie present ezistiiig specici,iid 

with the remains of the lion and the elephant, is therefore cbnsidered as extinct. Curier i^ 

between Osterode and Herzberg in Hanover. Pro- marks that, as all the species of this genus an 

lessor Buckland*s account of the Kirkdale cave natives of America, it is erident thai the hjp». 

of hyenas will be found in our article Great thesis advanced by some naturalists, of all tk 

Britain, vol. x. p. 596. fossil organic remains of quadrupeds havi^ 

Bones of hyaenas have been found in similar been flooded from Asia to northern counthoi ■ 

caves in other parts of Great Britain, viz. at erroneous. 

Crawly Rocks near Swansea, in the Mendip Hills o^der III.— Soliduncula. 

at Clifton, at Wirksworth in Derbyshire, and at ii^ . #; . . ^ t ?# • «. ^ 

Oreston, near Plymouth. In 5ome U theK . J^T, **™!'T'i. ''""* 'V^f--^'^ 

there is evidence of the bone» having been in- '^^f * 'P^'** .u .^'" /iSf f"""! '» '"•'^ 

troduced by beasts of prey ; but in tl^t of Hut- *!^T^""^ *'. V"' "^f ?* "fP^*- '^Hl 
.* ij II ■ .u xf J- - -.k- u ^ . ■ 11^ ceros, hvana, mastodon, and tieer ? These tccd 
ton Hdl, m the Mendips, which conums rolled ^_^ , *• ,. * ,. _ f* . ^ ** ' . *"^^«*" 

stones, il is probable they were washed in. ^.^J*^' '*'"^?" ""/ ^'t^^iT^"' *"^~' ^"t^ 

F7is. tiifr.-One species occurs in the ?»^PP«^™<^ belong tot different^ 
limestone «ves of Genianv. and appears to be 'nhabiled the coun nes where they arena. 

nearly allied to the jaguaV'; anoitiTspecies, Se^s^s'tc ' ^^ "^^ *^'P*^ 

neariy aUied to the tiger, is found in alluvial soil f'^>°oceroses, *^- 

along with fossil remains of the elephant, rhino- Order I\ . — Bisulca. 

ceros, hyuna, and mastodon. C^nritf, deer,—!. Fossil elk of TreUnd^lU 

Vittrray ireaK/.— Two species occur in the "^^ ™**** celebrated of all the fossil niminani; 

German limestone caves ; the one is allied to the animals, is certainly of a dilTereni species froo 

common pole-cat, and the other to the zorille, a ^X ^^ ^^^se that at present live on the eaitb'i 

pole-cat belonging to the cape of GtK)d Hope. »urface, and may therefore be considered as e^ 

Another species allied to the ichneumon, but ^°ct. It was first found in Ireland, where it p- 

double its size, occurs in the gypsum quarries "orally occurs in shell marl and in peat-bogL 

around Paris. ^' ^^ ^^^^ b^^" ^^^^ ^^ superficial alluvial uA 

Family.-Bmte in England G^nmmy, and France. 

Brodypus, i/oM.— Two fossd species have the head and horns of this animal. It was da- 

been descnbed, which are nearly allied not only out of a marl pit at Dardisdoiin, near Droebeda! 

to the two living species, but also to the myrme- ]„ Ireland. Dr. Molyneux, in the Philosophiol 

cophaga, or ant eater. They are the following :— Transactions, informs us that its dimensions «« 

1. Megalonix. — This remarkable fossil animal as follows : 

appears to have been the size of an ox. Its re^ Fl In. 

mains were firat discovered in limestone caves in From the extreme tip of each 

Vinania in the year 1796. 2. Megatherium. horn a. b. 10 10 

—This species is the size of die rhinoceros, and from the lip of the right horn 
its fossil remains have hitherto been found only to its root . . c. d 5 ! 
in South America. The first, and most complete From the tip of one of the inner 
skeleton, was sent from Buenos Ayres by the branches to the tip of the op- 
marquis Loretto, in the year 1789. It was found posite branch . . e. f 3 71 
in digging an alluvial soil, on the banks of the Tl»e length of one of the palms, 
river Luxan, a league south-east of the village of within tlie branches . . g. h 3 6 
that name, about three leagues W. S. W. of The breadth of the palm, within 
Buenos Ayres. Plate I. fig. 1, Remains, Or- the branches . i. k. i IM 
CAmc, gives a faithful represenutiou of this re- The length of the right brow 

markable skeleton, which is now preser\-ed in antler d. 1. i 2 

the Royal Cabinet of Madrid. A second skele- The beam of each horn at some 

ton of the same animal was sent to Madrid from distance from the head, in 

Lima, in the year 1795; and a third vras found diameter . . m *' 

in Paraguay. Thus it appears that the remains in circumference^ ". o 8* 

of this animal exist in the most distant parts of The beam of each horn, at its 

South America. It is very closely allied to the root, in circumference . . d. oil 

megalonix, and differs from it pnncipally in size, The length of the head, from 

being much larger. Cuvier is of opinion that the back of the skull to the 

the two species, the megalonix and megatherium, extremity of the upper jaw, n. o. 2 

may be placed together, as members of the same Breadth of the skull . p. q j o 

genus, and should be placed between the sloths y^- . soecimen of the h««i. «f ri.« 

and ant-eaters, but nearer to the former than to , .k ^ /?o^ ,® **^» ?* *" 

thelatter. It is worthy of remark that the re- ay>nial,n the summer of 1828 at lvnole,tb^ 

mains of these animals have not been hitherto f '^^ ^^^V^' ^^"^•. ^ JTl^i^^"?^ *• 
found in any other quarter of the globe besides 'T ? i""^ '^'^ ""^"^ "* ^ k*^* "1 h^jnc^ 
Ameri^, the^ only eSsting country Ihich affords .^^^ItTLI^^^^^^ 

perfect skeleton of this animal has been lately 

Order II.— Marscpi alia. jug out of a marl pit in the Isle of Man, and ■ 

Didelphis^ npotsmi.— One species of this ex- now preserved in the Regium Mnseum of Edio- 

jaordinary tribe has been found in a fossil state burgh. 

in the gypium quarries near Paris. It does not 2. Fossil deer of Sraius.— Fooad m a p«l- 
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3. fowl/ deer of Somme. — The horns, the 
only pans hiUierto discoTered, show Ihat tbi<i 
animal, although neatly allied lo the faltow-deer, 
must have been much larger ihan the fallow- 
deer. The homi occur in loose sand in the val- 
ley of Somcne in France, and in Germany. 

4. Foui/ Jeer oyEdufi/xf, —Allied 10 tlie rein- 
deer, but much smaller, not exceeding the roe in 
liie. The booea were found in abundance near 
Etampes in France, imbedded in land. 

5. roitil roe of Orleans. — Found in (he TJci- 
nily of Orleans. It occurs in limestone, along 
with bones of the polEeatherium. It is the only 
ioslsnce known of the remains of a living spe- 
cies having been found along tvilh those of ex- 
linct species. Bui Cuiier enquires. May not 
ihe bones belong lo a species of roe, of which 
the distincljve chataclets lie in pari) hitherto un- 
discovered t 

6. FouU mt of Sonme.—Veij nearly allied 
lo ihe roe. Found in Ihe peat of Somme. 

7. Fotiil rtd deer or ttag, — Resembhug the 
red deer or itag. Its homs are found in peat- 
bogs, or sand pits in Scotland, England, France, 
Germany, and Italy. 

8. i'oail/alloaideeT. — Found in peal-bogs and 
marl piu in Scotland and France. 

Bo*. Of, — 1. AurocSt. — Cuvier considers Ihis 
as distinct from Ihe common ox, and il diflen 
from the present varieties in being larger. Skulls 
and horns of this species have been found in al- 
luvial soil in England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, and America- 

3. Cornmnn oj.— The skidls of this species 
also differ from those of Ihe present existing 
races, in being larger, and ihe direction of the 
boms being differeat. They occur in alluvial 
soil in many different parts of Europe, and are 
considered by Cuiier as belonging to the original 
race of Uie present domestic ox. 

3. Large buffalo o/ Sitwifl.— The skull of this 
animal is of great size, and appears to belong to 
a species not at present known. It is not the 
common buffalo, nor can it be idenlilied with the 
large buflalo of India, named arnee. Cuvier 
conjeclurvs Iha't il must have lived at the same 
time with the fossil elephant and rhinoceros, in 
the frozen regions of Siberia. 

4. Fuuif 01, reKmbting the mjuk oi of Ame- 
rica. — More neariy resembling, ihe American 
musk ox than any other species, and have hi- 
therto been found only in Siberia. 

These fossil remains of deer and oxen may 
be distinguished into Ivio classes, the unknowu 
and the known ruminants. In the Erst class 
Cuvier places ihe Irish elk, ihe smnll deer of 
Elampes, ihe slag of Scania, and the great 
buffalo of Siberia ; in Ihe second class he pUces 
the common stag, the common roe-buck, ihe 
fallow deer, the aurochs, ihc ox which seems lo 
have been the original of the domestic ox, the 
buffalo with approximated horns, which appears 
lo be analogous lo the musk ox of Canada ; and 
there remains a dubious species, the greal deer 
of Sotnme, which much resembles ihe common 
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' From what has been ascertained in regard to 
the strata,' says Mr. Jameson, in which then re- 
mains have been found, it would appear that tht 
known species are contained in newer beds than 
the uubnown. Further, that the fossil remaiiu 
of the known species are those of animals of 
the climate where diey are now found : thus Ihe 
stag, OI, aurochs, roe-deer, bilow deer, uow 
dwell, and have always dwell, in cold countries; 
whereas the species which are regarded is un- 
known appear to be analogous to those of warm 
countries: thus the great buffalo of Siberia can 
only be compared with the buffalo of India, the 
amee. M. Cuvier concludes that the facts hi- 
therto collected seem lo announce, at least at 
plainly as such imperfect documents can, that tha 
two sorts of fossil rumiuanls belong to two 
orders of alluvial deposiles, and consequently lo 
two different geological epochas; that the one 
have been, and are now, daily becoming enve- 
loped in alluvial matter ; whereas, the olhen 
have been the victims of the same rvvolulioQ 
which destroyed the other species of the alluvial 
strata; such as mammoths, mailodons, and all 
ihe mullungula, the genera of which now exist 
only in the torrid lone. 

Order V._ 

RJimateros antiguilc 
ies has hilherr ' 
from the five living species, not only in 
bul in geographical distribution. Il was first 
noticed in the time of Grew, in alluvial soil near 
Canterbury. Sir £. Hone describes, in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 181T,a nearly perfect 
head of Ibis species, which was found in a cave 
in limestone, near Plymouth. Similar remains 
have been found in many places of Germany, 
France, and Italy. In Siberia, not only single 
bones and skuUs, but the whole animiil, with the 
flesh and skin, have been discovered. 

Uippopotamia. — Two fossil species have been 
ascertained by Cuvier. The one, which is tb« 
lai^est, is so very nearly allied to the species at 
pceaent living on Ihe surface of the earlh, thalil 
is diflicult to determine whether or no it is not 
the same. Its fossil remains have been found id 
alluvial soil in Fiance and Ilaly. The second 
fossil species, and the smallest, not being larger 
than a hog, is well characterised, and is entirely 
different from any of the existing species of 
quadrupeds. 

ropir.— The tapir, unliUalely, was considered 
as an animal peculiar to the new world, and con- 
fined lo South America; bui the recent disco- 
very of a new species in Sumatra proves thai it 
also occurs in the old world. Two fossil spe- 
cies of this genus have been discovered in Eu- 
rope. The one is named the small, the other 
the gigantic Idpir, and bodi have been found in 
different parts of France, Germany, and Iialy. 

Eiephai jahaiiu, or yrimigenui, elephant or 
mammoth, — Of this genus two species areatpn- 
senl known as inhabitanis of the eartli. The 
one, which is conRni>d lo Africa, is named the 
African elephant ; ihe other, which is a naliveirf 
Asia, is named the Asiatic elephant. Only oni 
fossil species has hitherto been discovered. Ii 
IS the mammoth of ihe Russians. Ii differi from 
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both the existing species, but agrees more nearly except that one of the fore Im was gone. TW 
with the Asiatic than the African species. It entire spine, the pelris, one flSoulder-blade, ail 
appears to have been clothed in fur, and provided three legs, were still held togetfier by Aeir ligfr- 
withamane. Its bones have been found in many ments, and by some remains of the skin; ud 
different parts of tliis island ; as in the alluvial the other shoulder-blade was foand at a short 
soil around Ix)ndon, in tlie county of Northamp- distance. The head remained, coTere d by Ac 
ton, at Gloucester, at Trenton, near Stafford, near dried skin, and the pupil of the eye was niD 
Harwich, at Norvrich, in the island of Sheppy, distinguishable. The brain also remained wiihii 
in the river Medway, in Salisbury Plain, and in the skull, but a good deal shrunk and dried op; 
Flintshire in Wales ; and similar remains have and one of the ears was in excellent preserra- 
been dug up in the north of Ireland. Bones of tion, still retaining a tuft of strong bristly biir. 
this animal have been dug up in Sweden, and The upper lip was a good deal eaten away, lal 
Cuvier conjectures that the bones of supposed the under lip was entirely gone, so tliat the teelh 
giants, mentioned by the celebrated bishop Pon- were distinctly seen. The animal was a imk^ 
toppidan as having been found in Norway, are and had a long mane on its neck, 
remains of the fossil elephant. Torfaeus men- ' The skin was extremely thick and heifj, 
tions a head and tooth of this animal dug up in and as much of it remained as reqfaired the o- 
the island of Iceland. In Russia, in Europe, ertions of ten men to carry away, which tfaiy 
Poland, Germany, France, Holland, and Hun- did with considerable difficulty. More Am 
gary, teeth and bones of this species of ele- thirty pounds weiglit of the hair and brisdes of 
phant have been found in abundance. Hum- this animal were gathered from the wet nnd- 
boldt found teeth of this animal in North and bank, having been trampled into the mnd by tk 
Soutli America. But it is in Asiatic Russia that white bears while devouring the carcase. Sone 
they occur in greatest abundance. Pallas says, of the hair was presented to our Muaenm if 
that from the Don or the Tanais to Tichutskoi- Natural History by M. Targe, censor in the Ly- 
nbss, there is scarcely a river the bank of which ceum qf Charlemagne. It consists of three do- 
does not afford remains of the mammoth; and tinct kinds. One of these is stiff black brirtlci, 
these are frequently Imbedded in, or covered a foot or more in length; another is tfainoer 
with alluvial soil containing marine productions, bristles, or coarse flexible hair, of a reddisb- 
The bones are generally dispersed, seldom oc- brown color ; and the third is a coarse reddidi- 
curing in complete skeletons, and still more brown wool, which grew among the roots of ibe 
rarely do we find the fleshy part of the animal long hair. These afford an undeniable proof 
preserved. One of the most interesting in- that this animal had belonged to a race of efe- 
stances on record of the preservation of the car- phants inhabiting a cold region, with which we 
case of this animal is tnus given by M. Cu- are now unacquainted, and by no means fitted to 
vier : — dwell in the torrid zone. It is also evident that 
'In the year 1799, a Tungusian fisherman this enormous animal must have been frozen up by 
observed a strange shapeless mass projecting the ice at the moment of its death. Mr. Adams, 
from an ice-bank, near the mouth of a river in who bestowed the utmost care in collecting iB 
^ the north of Siberia, the nature of which he did the parts of this animal,4proposes to publish aa 
* not understand, and which was so high in the exact account of its osteology, whi^ mnit lit 
bank as to be beyond his reach. He next year an exceedingly valuable present to the philoto- 
observed the same object, which was then rather phicai world. In the mean time, from the 
more disengaged from among the ice, but was still drawing I have now before me, I have ereij 
unable to conceive what it was. Towards the end reason to believe that the sockets of the teeth of 
of the following summer, 1801, he could dis- this northern elephant have the same prop<»- 
tinctly see that it was the frozen carcase of an tional lengths with those of other Ibsiil de> 
enormous animal, the entire flank of which, and phants, of which the entire skulls have beca 
one of its tusks, had become disengaged from round in other places.* 

the ice. In consequence of the ice beginning to Sus proavitusy Acg.— Only single bones and 

melt earlier, and to a greater degree than usual teeth of this tribe have been hitherto met with; 

in 1803, the fifth year of this discovery, the some of these appear to belong to the sus sooK 

enormous carcase became entirely disengaged, or common hog; while others are of a dubious 

and fell dow from the ice craig on a sand-bank nature. They are found in loam, along with the 

forming part of the coast of the Arctic Ocean, remains of the elephant and rhinoceroe, and even 

In the month of March of that year the Tun- imbedded in peat mosses. 




any 

possess a copy. world. It is more nearly allied to tlie elephani 

*Two years afterwards, or in 1806, Mr. than to any other animal of the present crealioo; 

Adams went to examine this animal, which still it appears to have been an herbivorous animal; 

remained on the sand bank where it had fallen and the largest species, the great mastodon of 

from the ice, but its body was then greatly mu- Cuvier, was equal in size to the elephant. 
tilated. The Jukuts of the neighbourhood had Five species are described by CuTier. 1. 

taken away considerable quantities of its flesh Great mastodon, mammoth ohioticum ofBta- 

to feed their dogs ; and the wild animals, parti- menbach. — ^This species has been hitherto fovod 

culariy the whi^ bear^, had also feasted on the in greatest abundance in North America, neardtt 

carcase ; yet the skeleton remained quite entire, river Ohio, and remains of it have been di^up 
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in Siberia, ll has been frequently conrouoded 
wfith tha iDamniDlh oc (btsil elepimnt, and in 
North Aiuerica it ia named manimoih. In plate 
II. we have Kiven an engraving of one of the 
grioding teetti of this nnimul. 3. Mastodon 
with narrow giindeis. — The fosiil remains o! 
thii speciei have been dug up at Simorre and 
manjr other placei in Europe, Bud also in Ame- 
rica. 3. Little mastodon «ith imall grinders. — 
Tliii sp«cie] is mucli leas than the preceding, 
and was found in Saxony and Montabutanl. 4. 
Maitodoo af the coidilieras. — Thii ipecies wu 
diimvered in South America by Humboldt. lu 
grinder* are square, and it appeal* lo have 
equalled in siie the great mastodon. 5. Hum- 
boldien mailodon. — This, whicli is the smallest 
species of the genu^, wnx found in America by 
Humboldt. 

All the ibiiil s[>ecies of quadrupeds we have 
just enumerated have keen found in the alluTJal 
■oil which covers the bottoms of valleys, or is 
spread over the lut^e of plain*, All of them 
tu-e stiangets to the climate where these bonei 

Pulaothtrium, i. c. ancient large animal or 
beast. A new and entirely fossil genus found 
by Cuiier in the rocks around Pari*. The fol- 
lowing Bra the characters of the genus and the 

Denies 44. Priraores utritique 8. 
Laninrii 4, acuminati paulo longiores, tectj. 
Molares 28, utrinque 7 Superiores quadrali ; 

infenores hilunali. 
Naius pn>ductior, flenlis. 
Pnlmx el plunt* IraJactylie. 
I. I'.Mapium. SiaturaEqui. 
a. P. Medium. Stalura Suis; pedibus sirtclis, 

tubelongaiis. 

3. P. Cnusum. Slatuia Suis; pedibus btil, 
brevioribua, 

4. P. Curium. Pedibus ecurtalispatulis. 

5. P. Minus. Sutura Ovii; peaibiu ttrictis, 
dig! lis la tend ib us minoribai. 

Besides these Ave species found in the gyp- 
sum quarries around Puris, remains of oUiers 
have been discovered in other parts of France, 
either imbedded in the fresh-water limestone, or 
in alluvial soil. Cuvier enumerates and describes 
the following species: — 

6. P. Giganleum. Stalura rhinoceroll*. 

7. P. Tapiroides. Slatura buvu ; tnolarium in- 
feriorum collicuUs fore recti*, Iranirenii. 

S. P. UuKovillanum, Slatum suit ; molaribui 

ioferiorlbus entus sub icibbosis. 
9 P, Auretianensi. Statun suis ; molsrium in- 

feriorum anguto intermedio bicnrni. 
10. P. Occitanum. Stalura ovit; molarium in- 

briorum angulo btermedio bicomi. 

Aiwplolkeniuii, i. e. beast without weapons, 
retemng to ilM distinguishing character, the want 
of canine ie«ih. This also is another fossil ge- 
nus first discovered by Cuvier, The following 
are its charactera: — 
Denies 44, seriaconiinua. 
Pn mores ulrmqoe 



Uniai 

gior 



norihiis 






I lo»- 



Molares 28, utrinques 7. Anieriorescompressi, 

Poslerior€s superiore* quadiati. Inferioitt 

bilunati. 
Palme et plants didactyln, ouibtis melackrpi et 

metatarsi discretis; digiiis accesaoriis in qui- 

busdam. 

I. A. Commune. Dic^ito accessorio dupio bre- 
viori, in palinis tanium ; Cauda corporis 
longiludine crossissitna. 

Magniludo asini aut equi miaori*. 

Habitus elongatus et depressut luirv. 

3. A. Secundarium. Similis pr&cedenti, sed 
slatura suis. E tibia et molaribus aliquot 
cogiiitum. 

3. A. Medium. Pedibus elongatis, digitis, ac- 

cessoriis nullis, 
Mo^itudo et habitus elegans Gaiells, 

4. A. Minus. Dinilo accessorio utrinque, in 

palmis et plantis, intermedioa fere «- 
quanle. 
Mazniludo et habitus lepons. 

5. A. Minimum. Slatura cavite cobayc, e max- 

illa lantum cognilum. 
Habitatio omnium, olim in regione ubi 
nunc Latelia Parisiorum, 

Order VI— Pal Mat A. 
Family. Glira. 
Cattor, baiccr. — Two species are found in al- 
luvial soil of diiferent kinds ;— the one, which 
is the castor fiber, or common beaver, has been 
found in marl pits and peat bog, in Perthshire 
and Herwickshire, in Scollimd, and also in 
France; the other (on the shores of the sea of 
Aiof by M. Fischer) differs from the former, 
and is named castor trogondivrium. 

Family. Ftra. 
Fhora, kbI.—A species of seal nearly three 
times the site of tlie common seal, or phuca vi- 
tulina, has been found in the coarse murine lime- 
stone of tile department of the Maine and 
Loire. Another species of this genus, but some- 
what less than the common, is also descnbed by 

Family. Bruta. 
Laniantin. — Two species have been found im- 
bedded in the coarse marine limestone of ihede- 
parlment of the Maine and Loire. 

CiASs IL— AVES. 

Stumm, »(ar(ing.— Occurring in die formation* 
around Paris. 

Columir, quail. — Bones of this tribe have been 
also found in the strata near Paris. 

Sterm, tern, — Bones of terns are occasionally 
found along with those of the quail. 

GralU, v.-edikri. — Bones of birds resembling 
those of the order gralln; have been found near 
Pariu in the solid rocks. 

Pclkamt' ptlicen. — Bones rescn-bling those of 
the pelican tribe occur in the Paii* formations. 
Fossil temaitu of birds are atso said to have oc- 
curred iu the limestone of Solenholf and Papprn- 
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Class III.- AMPHIBIA. head of which aoimal forms haMj a tmm 

_ part of the whole length. The tail must but 

Order.— Keptilia. ^^^ ^^^ stronff, and its width at iU-cztKou^ 

Testudo, tortoise. — ^Remains of this genus are roust have rendered it a most powerful au, 

met with in different parts of Europe ; and tor- and have enabled the animal to nave oppoied 

toises, of unknown species, are found imbedded the most agitated waters. From this cinnui- 

in coarse marine limestone in the environs of stance, and from the other remains which sccoa- 

Brussels : also in the coarse chalk or limestone pany those of this animal, Cuvier is of opinin 

of the hill of Saint Peter, near Maestricht. They that it must have been an inhabitant of die 

are irregularly distributed throughout the masses ocean. 

of the rock, along with different marine produc- Salamandra, salamander. — In the valley of 

tions, and bones of the gigantic monitor. All Altmuhl, near Aichsted and Pappenheim, and 

of them are remains of sea-tortoises, named at Aeningen, there is a formation of calcanm 

chelonii by French zoologists; but of different slate, belonging to the Paris formation, rich in 

species from those at present known. An un- petrifactions. One of the most remarkable of 

known species of tortoise has been found in the these is that described by Scheuchzer, under the 

limestone slate ofOlaris; and remains of unknown name homme fossile, and which spme nats- 

species have been dug out of the rocks of the vi- ralists, as Gesner, maintained to be the lilnrii 

cinity of Aix. Fossil fresh-water species have glanis of Linnsus, but which is, in reali^ 

also been found in the gypsum quarries near nothing more than an unknown and probably 

Paris. extinct species of salamander or proteus. It 

Crocodilusy crocodile. — Two extinct species of was found imbedded in the limestone of Aeoiii- 

fossil crocodiles, nearly allied to the gavial gen. 

(Lat. gangeticus), or gangetic crocodile, occur Bufa^ toad. — Remains of an animal of thii 

in a pyritical bluish-gray compact limestone, at tribe occur in the slaty limestone of AeningCD. 

the bottom of the cliffs of Honfleur and Havre : Dr. Karg, who has published a long descriptiai 

one of these species at least is found in other of the Aeningen quarries, is of opinion, thatdiii 

parts of France. It would also appear that the petrifaction is that of a common toad ; wl 

skeleton of a crocodile, discovered at the bottom Cuvier is inclined to refer it to some 

of a cliff of pyritical slate, about half a mile nearly allied to the bufo calamita. 

from Whitby, by captain William Chapman, be- Fossil saurus of Cuvier. — Only one specimes 

longs to one of these species. Fragments of of this remarkable fossil animal has hitherto 

heads of crocodiles found in the Vicentine may been found, and is now in the cabinet of the 

be referred to the same species. The remains of king of Bavaria. In regard to this specimen, it 

an unknown species of fossil crocodile was found may be remarked, that some naturalists have 

near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, by Dr. Stukely. taken it for a bird, others for a bat, but Cuvicf b 

Tlie supposed crocodiles found along with fish of opinion that it belongs to the class amphibia. 

in the copper slate, or bituminous marl slate, of Its true nature is still unascertained, although it 

Thuringia, are reptiles of the genus monitor. All appears more nearly allied to the class mammalia 

these fossil remains of oviparous quadrupeds than to any of the others in the system. 

. I elong to old floetz strata, far older than the ^ -..^ pTcpijc 

floBtz rocks that contain unknown genera of true Class IV .— f lbl.J:*5>. 

quadrupeds, such as the palxotheriums and ano- * The accuracy of La Cepede's list of thefbaal 

plotheitums ; which opinion, however, does not fishes of Bolca, Aeningen, and Hessia, has been 

oppose the finding of the remains of croco- much questioned by naturalists,* says Mr. Jsune- 

diles with those of these genera, as has been done son, 'and Cuvier has hitherto paid but little 

in the ^rypsum quarries. attention to this branch of geology. lie only 

Monitor. — In the quarries of Maestricht there enumerates in a very general way the few met 

occur remains of a large fossil monitor. This, with in the gypsum quarries around Paris. Five 

which is one of the most celebrated of all the species are mentioned. The first described be- 

fossil species of oviparous quadrupeds, occurs longs to a new genus allied to that named ami^ 

in a soft limestone which contains flint, and the and is conjectured to be a fresh-water species. 

same kinds of petrifications as are observed in The second is nearly allied to two fresh-water gty 

the chalk near Paris. It had engaged the atten- nera, viz. the mormyrus of La Cepyede, natiret 

tion of enquirers in 1766, and up to the present of the river Nile, and the pscilia of Blocb, na- 

day has not ceased to be an object of discussion tives of the fresh waters of Carolina. The third 

and investigation. Some have described it as a appears to be a species of sparus, different from 

crocodile, others as a whale; and it has even been any of the present species. The fourth and 

arranged along with fishes. Cuvier, after a fifth are very dubious. The bituminous marl 

careful study of its osteology, ascertained that it slate of Germany abounds in fossil fishes. 

must have formed an intermediate genus between Schlotiheim mentions a fossil fish found in this 

those animals of the lizard tribe which have a rock, as being five feet in length,. and six inches 

long and forked tongue, and those which have a broad, which he conjectures to belong to the 

short tongue and the palate armed with teeth, genera cyprinus or Salmo. Petrified specimens. 

The length of the skeleton appears to have been supposed of the salmo arcticus, are found in a 

nearly twenty-four feet. The head is a sixth of bluish-gray clay iu West Greenland. Single bones, 

the whole length of the animal; a proportion as vertebrae, teeth, also scales of fishes, are found 

approaching very near to that of the crocodile, in the shell limestone, chalk, and in the rocks of 

but differing much from that of the monitor, the the Paris formation. 
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, Titus fcr m have trarelled wilii the ible Irans- 
■ Iktian of Cann** Essa; edited by Mr. Jameson, 
.wxl h»»e oiHy to regret that lie did not complete 

the catalofoe of exisiin^ remains in that work. 

Two oi tbf«e tmpoinmt cluies must be gleao- 

«il from other (onrces. 

Class V.— AVES. 
The ttmaini of birds are rarely found in a 
fossil stale. Bones, which may be considered as 
leferrible to this cla-ss, are, however, imbedded 
in the calcareous schiii of Uetiingen, and in the 
oolitic schist of Stone.<lield. The foot of a bird 
hat been (buud incruiled in gypsum, near Mont- 
BHrlie; Blumenbach describi^ the bones of a 
■^nui-hvl in the Pappenheim stone ; and I'aujas 
Si. Food bas figured ffo feathers found in the 
ealcareoDi ilnac of V'ettena Nuova, 

Covier, bcmever, has not only a^cetlaiaed the 
exigence of fossil remains of this class, but has 
fdnijstted the student with infoimalion to aid him 
IB his investigations with respect to ihesi^ fossils. 
The fool, he observes, in birds, hss a single bone 
in the place of the tarsal and metatarsal bones. 
Biril»i loOi form the only class in which the toes 
■II diScr aitoihe numberof jointi, and in which 
Ah naaaber. and the order of (he toes which hate 

I Ifceiii, i* oerertheless lixed. Hie i^al toe has 
Mo; the fini toe, reckoning on the inside, three; 
A* middle, live; and tlie outermost five. The 

, CiDcodile has the same number of phalanses; 

' .bat, na these have a tanal and metatarsal bone, 

' ttcy mtnol be mislaken. Some birds have no 

rioec, but, in these, the other toes preserve 
usual order: Ihe ostriches and cassowars 
I hsre three loes. Although tlie crocodile has the 
' Nme number of phalanges, jet, a.s every one of 
' Ae Iocs i> supported by a particular metatarsal 
J, bone, the distinction is easily made. From an 
meotioa to the specific chatacters, Cuvier ascer- 

i, kined the existence of the remains of fire or six 
Afieteni species of birds in the plaster quarries 
Hai F^ris. Among theseere the bones of a pe- 
iliow, less than pelicanm onocratulus, and larger 
tea P. csrbo ; of one of the larger curlews, with 
t Mked neck (Tantalus, Cmelm) ; of a nood- 
mck, a starling, and a iealaTk(Aloueitede Met). 
I He also describes and figures a bird, found in 
'. iht quarries of Munimartte, which appears to 
We fallen nn Its belly on ilie newly-formed 
mMn, without having been quite involved in 
a; and having, probably whilst in this state, 
mm dephved of its head and the whole of tlie 
tlshll^. The result of a careful examination 
a thn fossil is, that it belongs to some exotic 
^uail.iBtbeT larger than the one known in France. 
And here perhaps ne may best introduce the 
MuMnnpAoItit, although naturalists are nut 
■gmd as to its correct place. It is entirely a 
■Mil senut, Cuiier refers it to the amphibia ; 
«hen, u Blumenbach, to birds; Collini de- 
Knbes It as a lish ; while Summering arranges 
it, u a bal. with ihe mammalia. The skull is 
WwiDOUs in proportion to tlie skeleton, Ihe jawn 
IheaiiclTe* being longer than the body, and fur- 
«i»h«d with sharp incurraied teeili. The head 
tf Hie O. longirostris resembles that of the cur- 
It* IrUie, while llie breviroslris more nearly re- 
wmhln ibc bat, paniculaily the vetpertllio 



murinuB. The orbits of the eyes are dispropor- 

lionably large, and hence it is thought probable 
that, like the bat, it was a nocturnal animal, while, 
from Ihe size of its jaws, it is likely thai it fed 
oil small flying insects. There ate four legs (the 
hinder ones being of comiderable length), and a 
distinct tail. There are no tarsal banes, only 
metatarsal bones and claws. Two species are 
descrilwd by Sommering, the largest about a fool 
long, named O. longiroiirii ; the other, which is 
less, O. brevinulrU. See plate II. figs. 1 b 2. 

Cl*s5 VI.— INSECTA. 

Insects also are of tare occurrence as fossils. 
Scheweigga mentions a perfect scorpion, dill'e rent 
from the common genus, found in a piece of 
amber ; ants of the present species have also 
been found in amber : supposed larvx of the 
tihcUula and ejAemera genera have likewise been 
mentioned, and the elytia of coleopterous insects 
as occurring in the Stonesfield slate. 

Ci-Ass VII.— RELIQUA OCEANA. 

We are compelled to rank under this general 
hend all the Crustacea, mollusca, radiani, and 
polypi of authors. Uf the first ihe miililations 
are so great, and they are so enclosed, that ollen 
nothing is tu be seen but parts of the thorax or 
upper surface of ihe body : ihe nniennie and feet 
are cocamonly bruken and separated from the 
body ; while Ihe under surface, or nutperoul 
pieces of the plastron, or sternum, giving altach- 
ment lo feet composed of many articulations, 
present also the eiternal parts of the mouih. 
The want uf the antennie and feet induced Des- 
marest to restrict the distinctions lo characters 
obtained from the shell or thorax. The varioua 
promirfnces of Ihe latter, he continues, are not 
irregulgu" and accidental ; on the conlrary, in all 
Ihe genera the disposiiion of these inequalities 
is conscanl, and subjected lo certain laws. We 
have b«en the more inclined, he remarks, to 
admit these relations, that it is known at a cer- 
taiu period of the year all the Crustacea, after 
having tost their old solid envelope, are covered 
with a delicate skin, which hardens in its turn, 
and at the end of a few days changrs into a 
cmst equally resisting with that which it substi- 
tutes ; and we might presume lliat in ihe first 
moments the new skin moulded itself to a cer- 
tain point upoD the internal organs, and that its 
ossification was subsequently influenced by ihe 
motions peculiar to these organs, or by Ihe 
greater or less development of each of them. 
He describes on this ptan twenty genera, and a 
considerable number of species from diflerent 
parts of Furope, Asia, and Africa. Many occur 
in Great Britain, principally in England, in ihe 
chalk formntions, as well as iti the plastic clay 
of Sheiipey and other places. 

Mollutca. — Fossil shells are perhaps the most 
abundant of all organic remains: and occur frnm 
the sue of several feet in diameter to microscopic 
objects. They are divided into univalve, bivalve, 
and multi valve shells. 

Univalve shells with but one chamber are call- 
ed unilocBtar, and of these between seventy and 
eighty genera have been specified; whileof the mul- 
lifonlur, or mnnt chambered univalves, not moro 
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than twtotj^fift occur. Dr. Montfort, author the aoimal to be lyiag at the bottom of tW so, 

of an important work, Conchyliologie System- saturated with food, and the sipirande iUMi* 

atiqae, has, indeed, with much discriminatioD a fluid ; as the food isdipestad anddecoapod. 

•eparaled the multilocular uniTaWes into many detached gas may pass into the nphunck, ad 

more genera : the microscopic shells into sixty ; gradually take the place of tbe water ; fvhei, s 

and those which are within the power of the proportion as the specific gravity of the «kk 

naked eye, being those which had been included mass is thus diminished, it will rise, probaU; 

in nautilus, ammonites, belemnites, orthocera- into that region of the waters io which the fcoi 

tites, spirula, scapbites, nummulites, and sidero- of the animal most abounds. Here, on obtis- 

lites, into forty genera ; forming almost every ing sufficient food, or on alarm from an eaen, 

shell, marked by a slight difference, into a dis- the animal admits water into the siphnndci^ 

tinct genus. These separations, although per- immediately sinks. In all the other geoeni 

haps founded on accurate discrimination, appear, this tribe, an apparatus, formed of vacant eba 

as Mr. Parkinson observes, to be too frequent ; hers and a membraneous siphoiicle, exists, opi- 

their multiplicity bears too much on the memory, ble of producing similar effects with those p» 

and deprives it of the aid which it seeks to de- duced by that <^ the nautilus ; but necesorii 

rive from classification. A more intimate know- differing in some respects, from v ar ie ty of mai- 

ledge of their nature and characteristics seems to fication of the form and structure peeuliu » 

be necessary before an appropriate arrangement each genus. The siphunde is often very ad 

of them can be adopted. The larger tribe has displayed in sections of the orthoceratite, tad i 

been separated into twenty-two genera, all of these this tube will be found to have been cip 

which have been found in a fossil state : whilst ble of being dilated to a very considerable » 

one genus only, nautilus, is kno^n to exist in a tent. 

recent state. Two opinions are entertained re- With the nautilus agree io general at a ntii 

specting this great disproportion between the the orthoceratite, the belemnite, und the la» 

number of fossil and of recent shells of this tribe, lite species : other abundapt tribes of mullilvai 

Some suppoee that those genera, of which only are the ammonites and nummulites ; the fofK 

fossil shells are found, have become extinct ; being the vulgar petrified serpents ; and wbok 

whibt others believe that these shells are still masses of limestone being entirely made ap t' 

existing in a recent state : but are pelagian the latter : as, for instance, that with which ike 

shells, their inhabitants constantly residing at pyramids of Egypt are built, 

the bottom of the deep. This opinion is enter- Bivalve foesils are so varied in their Cini 

tained by some of the latest French writers. that we can only refer the reader for a descripM 

An examination of these shells proves, how- of them to Mr. Parkinson's Introductioo, or 

ever, according to Mr. Parkinson, that, so far some other of the various treatises on fossil cm 

from their inhabitants having been destined to a chology. The multivalves are of unfreqoent m- 

constant residence at the bottom of the ocean, currence. 

they possessed, beyond all other testaceous ani- Radiaris. — Of the echinus, or sea aicks 

BBals, the power of rising up to, and remaining fiimily, a great variety is met with in seveitl flf 

at, the surnce of the sea. Supposing them still the newer rocks. Some of the species leseabii 

to live, they would occasionally, as the nautilus those at present met with in our seas TW 

is, be seen at the sur&ce ; but, not a single in- asterias or tea star fomily, from their dehocy 

stance being known of a shell of these genera and frail structure, are rarely met with. Tte 

having been thus seen, their existence may be crinoidea, or encrinite &mily, abound in wMn 

reasonably doubted. The apparatus enabling strata, and in vast abundance, but very mdy 

the animal to raise or sink himself at pleasure is in a living state, filuroenbach first conje^aie^ 

plainly discoverable in the fossil shell of the their affinity to the radiaria ; and Miller, in b 

nautilus : but the most important part of this late work on the crinoidea, has removed erej 

organ, the continuous siphunde, is not discover- doubt as to their true place in the sjstess. Tte 

able in the dried specimens of the recent shell, entrochites and encrinites belong to this hm^- 

Tbe shell is formed of a number, more or less, of Polypi — We may include under this heed tbe 

chambers, divided by pierced septa. Tbe ani- different kinds of simple animals named polyp. 

nsal resides in the largest and last formed charo- and their coverings, termed polypana. Tk 

ber ; an elastic tube, proceeding from the animal, corals are polyuria, and many of these occur is 

panes through the pierced septa and the several a fossil state. The alcyonia and sponges anr lik^ 

chambers, and terminates in the first. Now, as- wise to be included. In the fresh state the fat- 

■uming that the office of this tube is analogous mer are nearly as soft as sponge, b«it hive 

with that of the swimming bladder of fishes, it is openings on the surface, through which pohpi 

by no means difficult to conceive how the nouir- project. They occur frequently in flints. SpoofB 

ed changes of situation may be produced. The are composed of homy fibres connected togetkr 

weight oi the shell is so counterbalanced by the by means of an aoimal jelly, but no distiaet 

empty chambers, that the siphunde passing polypi have been detected in them. They occv 

throogh these chambers, accordingly as it is di- in a fossil state, and are abundant in the flin 

bted with gaseous or with aqueous fluids, will and chalk formations. We add from Mr. Fv- 

alter the speciflc gravity of the whole mass, and kinson's work 
it either to swim or to sink. Supposing 
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A Tablb or Bbitibh Fohil Sbelu. 
Each Genu* uid each Specie* being pUced in the older of the Strata in which tbty eccn 



>DUCTUS. 



PLEXUS. 

TTAUERUS. 



Speaa. 

longi*piDu* 

Flemingii 
ipinulosD* 

aculeaiD* 

scabriculnt 

aculeUui 



conUoidct 

Knightii 

A;le*roiilii 



gigantea 

toraifbiui* 

unduiala 

BreyDii 

Sleinbaniii 



pentagooBi 

bilobuu* 

tuberculatiu 






iniec)uali) 

eleguu 

ConpUiai 

imperiali* 

ceDlnlii 



Walcoiii 



aQnulitui 
clUpticui 
planicosta 



augulatas 
fiucklandii 



MovMTan Li>i 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



linmUma To^co*! 
ditto 
ditto 

MoDHTAII IilHElTOSI. 

ditto 
ditto 
Morariiv LiKEaroHi. 
ditto 

MoVKTAlir LiKUTOH. 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
MooBTAia LiHvrona. 
ditto 



CoaliUe. 
Alum «hale. 
Mod HT AIM LiHUTOHi. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Slatj liittanoM. 
Blue liai. 

ditto. 
Bias liai and «n|. 
Lower ooliia. 

ditto 

ditto 
Green nod. 

ditto 
Chalk Harf 

ditto 

ditto 
London daj 

ditto 
Mounaia LiMERmia. 

ditto 

ditto 
Alum shale, lower oolite. Upper a«>]itc. 
Grai limeitoDe, lale of Man. 
Coalihale. 
Alun ihele. Lower oolite. 



Wliile l.a, 



da,. 



u marble. 



White Ik* ebf . 
LiMcUf. 
ditto 
Blue liai. 
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G«n«ra . 



AMMONITES. 



NAUTELLIPSITES. 
AMMONELUPSITES. 



EUOMPHALUS. 



SpeciM. 



Stimte. 



Greenoughi 


Blue Has 




fimbriatus 


ditto 




obtusus 


ditto 




Henleyi 


ditto 




Loscombi 


ditto 




Birchi 


ditto 




Brooki 


ditto 




Bechei 


ditto 




Brongniaiti 


Lower oolite. 




Baiiksii 


ditto 




Blagdeni 


ditto 




Brocchii 


ditto 




Sowerbii 


ditto 




Browni 


ditto 




Gervillii 


ditto 




Strangewtysi 


ditto 




falcifer 


ditto 




nodosus 


Clay under the lower oolite. 




discus 


Cornbrash. 




Calloviensii 


Kelloway rock. 




Koenigi 


ditto 




Duncani 


Clunch clay under coral rag. 


or Oxford 


excavatus 


Calcareous grit beneath coral 


rag. 


vertebralis 


ditto 




plicatilis 


ditto 




splendens 


Coral rag. Chalk marl. 




jugosus 


Clay under the lower oolite. 




elegans 


ditto 




coDcavas 


ditto 




cordatus 


Kentish rag. 




rotundus 


Kimmeridge clay. 




Lamberti 


ditto 




Leachi 


ditto 




otnphaloides 


ditto 




triplicatus 


Portland freestone. 


» 


stellaris 


ditto 




giganteus 


ditto 




GoodhalU 


Green sand, Deron. 




NutBeldiensis 


Green sand. 




monile 


ditto 




inflatus 


ditto 




auritus 


ditto . 




rostratus 


Chalk marl. 




miDutus 


ditto 




varians 


ditto 




ManteUi 


ditto 




rusticus 


Lower chalk. 




biplex 


Blue clay, Suffolk. 




decipiens 


ditto. 




acutus 


Blue clay, Sbeppey. 




binus 


Crag. 




quadratus 


ditto 




serratus 


ditto 
Mountain Limestoms, 




ovatus 


ditto 
Mountain Limestuns. 




funatuf 


ditto 




compressut 


ditto 
Mountain Limestone. 




pentangulus 


ditto 




catillus 


ditto 




nodosus 


ditto 




discors 


ditto 




rugosus 


ditto 




angulosus 


ditto 
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G««. 


Specia. 


Strata. 


lUS. 




MOUWTAIH LiHISTOItE. 






ditto 




nodosu* 


Lower oolite 




Uubi 


Chalk Qiail. 




plicatui 


ditto 


trOEBIS. 




MOUHTIIK LlHElTOHa. 






ditto 






{ Loirer oolite. OrMn taod. Abova tba Lon 
I clay. 




radiatus 


Green und. 




hemutoma 


LondoD clay. 

AboTc the LoDdoD clay. 




Icn) 




cylindncui 


diiio 






ditto 


LITER. 










ditto 




tri([onalif . 


ditto 




Dblatiu 


ditto 




gUber 


ditto 




obtusu* 
sirialui 


ditto 
ditto 




pinguis 




EBBATULA. 




Moumia lAutnow%. 




MbdIIb 


ditto 




WilMni 


ditto 




laleralii 


Mountain limeUone. Clay of upper oolite. 




biplicata 


Mountain limeiione. Green rand. Chalk mu 




crumena 


Coal shale. BU.e lit) marble (Manton). 




punctata 


Matly Mtidtiooe of lower oolite, 






Ditto. Corabraih. Chalk marl. 




omitliocephBh 


Upper liM clay. Corabraah. 




acuta 


Lower oolite. 






ditto 




lampaa 


ditto 




dig<lna 


Lower oolite. Oxfoid clay. Combmh. 




□bovata 


Combraib. 






CombiMh. Green «nd. 




obsoleta 


Cornbraih. Crag. 




concintia 


Clay in oolite. 




media 


ditto 




letraedn 


ditto 




carnea 


Great oolite. Upper chalk. 






Kimmeridge clay; 




dimiditta 


Greeu taiid, DeToiu 




ovaU 


Green land. 




p.. 


ditto? 
Green rand. 






Chalk marl. 




■ubuUi. 


Upper chalk. 




plicatilis 


ditto 




octoplicata 


ditto 




s 


ditto 




Green iandjtone ID allnTinm. 




lata 


ditto 


PHiEA 




Mountain Limestone. 




incona 


Blue lias. Kelloway stone. Ctlg. 




dilaiala 


( Under oolile. Clunch day. 

I Portland freestone. London, day, aUona. 




DIVM. 




MOUHTAI* LlHElTOIII. 






ditto 






ditto 




billanum 


Green tand, Deron. 




probascideun 


ditto. 






ditto 




semignunilalum 


London dw. 

ditto 
Cng 




Pirkinioni 
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Gentrm. 



HELIX. 



UNGULA. 



UNIO. 



PLAGIOSTOMA. 



TROCHUa 



MODIOLA. 



MELANIA. 



UEUCINA. 
CARDITA. 



MYA. 



Species. 



carinatnt 

Geiitii 

globosus 

mytilloidei 

tenttii 

o?alis 

acutus 

UDifbrmis 

subconstrietui 

hybriduB 

I^ri 

cnssUsimut 

crassiuscvho 

gigaotea 

pectiDoidfli 

punctata 

ovalis 

caidn£aniu 

obscura 

rigida 



gUci 
abDremtut 
concams 
dimidiakui 
duplicalM 
elongatus 
puDCtatus 
agghitinaut 
Benettie 
lnvigatus 
siaulis 

IsTia 

depressa 

elegans 

pamllela 

pallida 

striata 

HeddiDgtMMDii 

sulcata 

compressa 

lirata 

obtusa 

similis 

Imnilata 

producia 

akirupta 

striata 

ddtoidea 

tubeiculala 

scripta 

angulifeia 

Uterata 

mandiliitla 

plana 

intermedia 

subangulata 



Siraim. 

!4th LiMBSToiiE, abore tlM Moustaii 
LlMESTOKI. 

ditto 
Green sand. 

Abore the Lood«i day. 
Coal Shalk. 

ditto 
London clay 
Crag. 
Coal Shalb. 

ditto 

ditto 
Coal shale, allaml clay. 
Magnesian liowstone. 
Magnesian limestone. Or i^ . 
Lias. Portland fraettone. 
London clay. 
Lias. 

White lias. Bkie Itat. 
Blue lias. 

ditto 
Fullers' earth. 
Upper oolite. 
Kelloway rook. 
Portland freeHBiie. 
Lower chalk. Uppir chalk. 
Lias. 
Blue lias 
Under oolite. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London clay. 

ditto 
Crag. 

ditto 
Lias. 

ditto 
Alum shale. Losdoa day. 

ditto 
Upper ooUto 
Green sand. 
Lias. 

ditto 
Upper oolite. 
London day* 
Lias. 

ditto 
Lias. 

Lias. CombBidi. 
Under oolite, 
ditto 
ditto 
Ditto. Combndi. 
Great oolite. 

ditto 
Combrash, Kelloway stone. 
Green sand. 
Lias. 

Lias. Kelloway vodk. 
Fullers' earth bed, near Bath. 
Gray limestone, near Scarboioiig;h. 
Green Band. 

Sand under Lon^M clay. 
London day. 

diUo 
Crag. 
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GtxMnt 


Species. 


Strata. 


riEN. 




Undek Oolite. 




fibroBUS 
barbatus 


Under oolite. Combnsh. Kdloway rock, 
ditto ' 




equivalvis 


ditto 




obscure 


Stonesfield slate. 




lens 


Combrash. 




similis 


Forest marble. 




rigida 


ditto 




arcuata 


Corel rag. 




lamellosa 


Chicksgrove limestone. Green sand. 




orbicularis 


Green sand. 




quadricostata 


ditto 




quinqueeostatt 


ditto 




Beareri 


Cbalk marl. 




cornea 


London clay. 


iRT£. 




Under Ooun. 




lurida 


ditto 




elegans 


ditto 




excavata 


ditto 




lineata 


( Oaktiee clay over Sussex marbk^ or Kimme> 
) ridge clay. 




cuneata 


Portland stone. 




planata 


Indureted marl at Guntoo. 




plana 


Crag. 




obliquata 


ditto 


K)NU 




Under Oolite. 




costata 


ditto 


• 


striata 


ditto 




clavellata 


ditto 




gibbosa 


Tisbury limestone. 




duplicata 


ditto . 




daedalea 


Green sand, Devon. 




spinosa 


ditto 




eccentrica 


ditto 




afflnb 


ditto 


ULT.ffA. 




Under Oolite. 




oblonga 


.ditto 




decussata 


ditto 




carinata 


Green sand, Devon. 




fibrosa 


ditto 




glabra 


Green sand. 


ITA 




Under Ooutb. 


& A XJl* 


Isvigata 


ditto 




sinuosa 


Chilmarsh, near Tiibmry. 


ElARIA 




Middle or Great Ooute. 


bw«*&VXX* 


gibbosa 


Middle oolite 




ambigua 


Combrash. 




ovalis 


Cornbrarii. Upper oolite. 
Limestone at Norton edge. 




lirata 


[LUS. 




Middle Oolite. 


b^h«^^ M^* 


amptus 


ditto 




pectinatus 


Kimmeridge day. 




antiquorum 


Craff. 
ditto 




alxformis 


LEA. 




Great Oolite. 


VM#»Att 


acuminata 


( Fullers* earth of great oolite. Clay over oolil% 
\ and on Wod>uni sand. 




Marshii 


Combrash. 




palmetta 


Oxford clay. 




deltoidaa 


( Oxford clay. Khmneridge clay. Clay over Sus- 
\ sex marble. 




gregaria 


Coral rag. Green stnl. 




expansa 


Tisbury limestone. 




UTidulata 


Farley, near Salisbury. 




Meadii 


Somersetshire. 




caniliculat^ 


Upper chalk. 




tener 


Charlton. 
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VENUS. 



ISOCARDIA. 



PINNA. 



VERMICULARIA. 



SOLARIUM. 



HAMITES. 



CHAMA. 



CORBULA. 



ARCA. 



• • 



specie! . 
gigantea 


strata. 
London clay. 


pulchra 


London clay and grarel. 


flabeliula 


ditto 


Fossil oysters occur also in the lias formation. 




CORNBRASH. 


▼aricosa 


ditto 


lineolata 


Green sand. 


planus 


ditto 


angulata 


ditto 


equalis 


Green sand. Crag. 


incrassata 


London clay. 


margaritacea 


diuo 


giblx>sa 


Crag. 


rustica 


ditto 


lentiformis 


ditto 


turgida 


ditto 




CORNBRASH. 


minima 


ditto 


tener 


Kelloway stone. 


rostrata 


Upper oolite. 


sulcata 


London clay (only a single individual). 




Corn BRASH. 


lanceolata 


Neighbourhood of Scarborough. 


margaritacea 


London clay. 




Upper Oolite. 


ovata 


ditto 


concava 


Green sand. 


umbonata 


Chalk marl. 


crassa 


London clay. 




Upper Ooutb. 


conoideum 


ditto 


discoideum 


London clay. 


patulum 


ditto 




Green Sakd, Detov. 


spioulosus 


ditto 


tenuis 


Chalk marl. 


rotundus 


ditto 


attenuatus 


ditto 


compressus 


ditto 


adpressus 


ditto 


roaiimus 


ditto 


interroedius 


ditto 


gibbosus 


ditto 


armatus 


ditto 


spiniger 


ditto 


nodosus 


ditto 


tuberculatus 


ditto 


turgidus 


ditto 


plicatulis 


ditto 




Green Sand, Ditov. 


canaliculata 


ditto 


baliotidea 


ditto 


recurvata 


ditto 


conica 


ditto 


plicata 


ditto 


digitata 


ditto 




Green Sand, Drvov. 


levif^ata 


ditto 


globosa 


ditto 


pisum 


London clay. 


gigantea 


ditto 


revoluta 


ditto 


• 


Green Sand. 


carinata 


ditto 


subacuta 


Chalk marl. 


Branderi 


Crag. 


appeadicuiata 


ditto 
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Genera 
PERNA. 
VIVIPARA. 



DIANCIIORA. 



TURRILITES. 



SCAPHITES. 



NUCULA. 



MAGAS. 
INFUNDIBULUM. 



PECTUNCULUS. 



EMARGINULA. 

CYPRJEA. 
OLIVA. 

ANCILLA. 

CASSIS. 



AMPULLARIA. 



NATICA. 



ROSTELLARIA. 



Vol. XVIII. 



Species. 



ariculoides 

extensa ? 

fluvioram 

lenta 

coDcinna 

suboperta 

striata 
lau 

costata 
obliqua 
tuberculata 
undulata 

equalis 
obliquus 

pectinata 

minima 

similis 

Cobboldie 

lanceolata 

Ixvigata 

pumilis 

echinulatum 

obliquum 

rectum 

tuberculatum 

spinulosum 

rectum 

plumstediensis 

co9tatus 

decussatus 

crassa 
reticulata 

oviformis 

Branderi 
Salisburiaua 

aTeniformis 
turritella. 

striata 

carinata 

bicatenatus 

acuta 

patula 

sigaretina 

glaucinoides 

similis 

depressa 

lucida 
rimosa 
macroptera 



Strata. 

Gr££n Sand. , 

Blue marl under green sand. 
Green Sand. 

ditto 
Sussex marble, 
London clay. 

ditto 
Crag. 
Green Sano. 

ditto 
Lower chalk. 
Green Sand. 
Green sand. Chalk marl. 
Gr6en sand. 
Chalk marl. 

ditto 
Green Sand. 

ditto 
Chalk marl. 
Chalk Marl. 

ditto 
London clay. 

ditto 
Crae. 

ditto 

ditto 
Chalk. 

Upper chalk. 
London Clat, Sand Under. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Crag. 
London Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London Clat. 

ditto 
London clay. Crag. 
London Clat. 

ditto 
London Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 
London Cr^r. 

ditto 

ditto 
London Clat, 

ditto 

ditto 
Crag. 
London Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 
Crag. 
London Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



SR 
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SCAIARIA. 



TEREBELLUM. 

SERAPHS. 

PLEUROTOMA. 



CERITUIUM. 



FUSOS. 



VOLDX/L 



HUKEX 






Ldsbos Clat. 

ClAT. 



LoKvos Clat. 



LosBos Clat. 



liUgBCWi ClAT. 



LoVMIsClJiT. 



Loonos CukT 
dbtiQ 



diQo 



.« 



diOD 



diOD 
dlQD 

ditto 
ditto 
ImciMas Clat. 
ditto 

I ditto 
dias 
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1 (i.oert. 


8t™«.. 


■ 


^ SANGUINOLAftlA. 




LONDDK CllI. ^^^^H 




llollowaysii 


ditto ^^^H 


SOLEN. 




LoNiioN Cut- ^^^^^H 




aSinis 


ditto ^^^1 


TEREDO. 




L0M>ON Cl^AV. ^^^^^H 






^^^1 


BALANUS. 




London Clit, ^^^^^I 


1 


tesselatus 


^^^^^1 


crassus 


^^^^M 


BUCCINUM. 




^^^H 


\ 


elongalum 


^^^H 




^^B 




rugosum 


diuto ^^^^H 


EBURNA. 




^^^H 


1 


glabrataO. R, in. 


^^^H 


' TELLINA. 




^^^H 




obliqua 


^^^H 






^^^H 




obtuia 


^^H 


PHOUS. 




^^H 




cylindricus 


^^^H 


PHASIANEUA 




Sand above Lokoon Cut. ^^^^M 




mS'^" 


^M 




angulosa 


^^H 


LYMNEA. 




Sano above Loni>oh Cut- ^^^M 




fusiformis 




1 




^^1 


CYC LAS. 




SiNo above London Clat. ^^^^I 




depordita » 


^^^H 






^^^^H 




obornta. 


^^^H 


CLiM \^^.— VEGETABLE FOSSIL RE- »oiable to the colleclion of water and the grovrili ^H 


MAINS. of the ipliaitnum paluiWe, n plant by Ihe con- 
Mr, Parkinson thiu ably traces doI only (he version of which tlie supply of this substance ii 


geolo^ but genealogy of these remnini, When chiefly supported. In the peat-bogs ar moues, 


TBgelahle matter ia accumulated in so large a as the natural m^aiines of this subilance aw 


quantity that the compaclnett of tlia mass may called, Hunks of trees are often found imbedded, 


in a great dejiree exclude the atmoiphenc air and partaking of the nature uf the surrounding 


from the internal part* of the mm, a coosidera. bituminous mau. This change is effected in 


hte and peculiar change is effected ; the Tegeta- different degrees; (he deeper in the mass, and 


ble matter soon loses its E;reen and acquires a consequently the longer eipused (a the process 




air ii freely admitted, in combustion. The tb- lost their ligneoua appearance, their respective 


geiable matter, Ihiis changed into hay, acquires, lines and markings having been molten down in 


fully resisting any further change upon exposure whilst others, iu which the nature of tbesubstance 
to the atmosphere. BQ(,should »ege(able matter is also entirely altered, are found still to retain 


be thus accumulated in a situation in which alinoat all their characteristic markiup. This 


moisture has almost constJint access (o it, a rery substance has long been known by the designs- 


different result ensues. Another process lakes tion of bituminous wood. 


place, by which the vegetable ma((er, as (he pro- ■ Wood of a very different character, called 


cess goes on, loses its original forms, and be- moss fir, is alM> frequently found in the peat 


comes a soft magma, of a dark color and pecu- mosses or bogs. It much resembles, in its color 


liar appearance ; no troces of its former mode of and eeneral eiternnl appearance, ordinary decay- 


etistence being discoverable, except in (lie scci- ed fir-wood ; but on eiaroinalion it appears that 


denut presence of such vegetable matter as shall (he fibre of the wood is slroogly imbued with te- 


not have undergone a complete conversion, sin, and that alt its iniersiices are filled with 


When dried, it forms a readily combustible sub- resinous matter. It is so highly inflammable as 
■lance, of a reddish-brown color, readily abiorb- lo be employed, by the poor of the districts in 


ingand leiiacioasly retaining water, and yielding, which it is found,nolonly asfuel, but as torches 




is the substance termed peat, immenie accumu- haps known, it would be Tery desirable that Tuf- 
. la(ioni of which are fonoed in various parts, fa- Iher enquiries might be made respectinu i(; it 


2Ka 
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might then be determined whether the opinion dually increasing mixtare of clayey maOo, is 

frhich is here offered be correct or not. From passes into bituminous shale. The acconptti- 

its retaining the color and appearance of decayed ing bituminous shale and slate clay cootaiaifr 

wood, it is conjectured to be wood whicii, by pressions of ferns, a fact which has been addva 

exposure to the atmosphere, had sustained the in support of the opinion which mainiainiii! 

abstraction of all its constituent parts, except the vegetable origin of black coal. We are indiad 

resin and ligneous fibre impregnated therewith ; to call in question the supposed vegetable onpi 

and, from its having been thus rendered almost of this kind of coal, and are mther disposed t 

an entirely resinous mass, it has not been affect- consider it as an original chemical formaiiaB: 

ed by the bituminisating process. Subtenanean and that the occurrence of vegetable impresMs [ 

collections of bituminised wood and other vege- in the adjacent rocks no more proves its Jt^ \ 

table matter are found at various depths in dif- ble origin, than the existence of fossil qowln- 

ferent parts of the world. The substance thus peds in the gypsum of Paris proves tliat rockb 

found is generally a compact, light, glossy, com- have been formed from the debris of animabi 

bustible substance ; of a dark brown color, and tlie class mammalia. 

frequently almost black ; splitting longitudinally To these opinions it may be sufficient to at* 

into plates of various thicknesses, breaking trans- pose the following deductions of Dr. M'CsUoo. 

versely with an imperfect conchoidal fracture, irom his experiment? on certain products ob* 

with a shining resinous lustre, and sometimes tained from the distillation of M'ood, &e. T^ 

yielding the appearance of the markings of wood. Dr. considers himself as authorised to stc 

This is the suturbrand of Iceland, the Bovey coal that, ' examining the alteration produced bj «> 

of this country, and the common brown coal of ter on common turf, or submerged wood, f? 

Thomson. have all the evidence of demonstration that il 

' The fossil wood, now described, may be said action is sufficient to convert them intosubstafiCB 

to pass into jet, which is found, especially in the capable of yielding bitumen on distillMiK 

neighbourhood of Whitby in Yorkshire, in a That the same action having operated throa{ki 

state very nearly approximating to that of Bovey longer period has produced the change in lb 

coal. It exists in plates, generally from half an brown coal of Bovey is rendered extremely pR- 

inch to about an inch in thickness, between bable by the geos^nostic relations of that ohI 

which a film of carbonate of lime, with pyrites, From this to the harder lignites, suturbraud m! 

is disposed : excepting that it more frequently jet, the transition is so gradual that there MCft 

shows marks of ligneous texture, its characters no reason to limit the power of water to prodoei 

may be said to be those of jet ; its color, velvet the effect of bituminisation in all these varidiB; 

black ; internal lustre, shining, resinous ; frac- nor is there aught in this change so disusni 

ture perfect, large, conchoidal ; fragments, sharp from other chemical actions as to make us bcs* 

edged, soft, rather brittle; easily frangible ; \erv tate in adopting this cause.' Satisfied that jtf. 

light. Jet is found in other situations, in a dif- the bituminous lignite which approscha thi 

ferent form ; resembling in its shape, and the nearest to coal in its chemical characters, is & 

markings of its surface, parts of the branches or result of the action of water on vegetable matto: 

trunks of trees, but rarely possessing, internally. Dr. M*Culloch was induced to try if this Mb^ 

any marks of vegetable origin; a circumstance stance could, by heat under pressure, beooonR- 

easil^ accounted for, if its previous softening be ed into coal ; the result of his experimest iK 

admitted.' that the produce exhibited the true charadota 

Cannell coal is said to differ from jet chiefly coal, having not merely the color and iDflaaai' 

in its holding a greater portion of earth in inti- bility, but the fracture of coal and its odor « 

mate mixture wiUi it. It never manifests inter- burning. These experiments and observatioM, 

nally any traces of vegetable structure, but some- taken with those of Mr. Hatchett, appear to bi 

times bears on its surface evident marks of sufficient to set the question, as to the vegeab 

impressions formed on it whilst in a soft state. origin of coal, at rest. The vegetable origs tf 

Common coa/ is composed of a similar bitumin- naphtha, petroleum, aud asphaltum, tt notjtf 

ous matter, divided by films of calcareous spar positively ascertained. 

mingled with pyrites, intersecting each otlier Amber, from its being found generally ia iKdi 

nearly at right angles : its fracture is thus render- of fossil wood ; the blue clay resin, found i 

ed small grained, and uneven, and its fragments Highgate and at Sheppuy among the pyriiiM 

mostly cubical or trapezoidal. By this division w(>od ; and the retinasphaltum of Mr. HatdieiL 

and enclosure of the inflammable bituminous discovered among the Bovey coal, may tHAe 

matter in combustible s'^pta, the ascension and owe their origin to the changes effected in nft- 

combustion of this substance are rendered more table matter during its subterraneous depoRM 

slow, and better adapted to the purposes for or may be vegetable resins, the original ptodstf 

which it is destined. Traces of vegetable struc- of the trees which they accompanv, and wliid 

ture are very rarely discoverable in coal, except from their resinous nature, may have resitted Ai 

in the impressions of cactuses and of various bituminizating process. The argillaceous im- 

dorsiferous and succulent plants. stone nodules which accompany coal oontiia 

But professor Jameson, speaking of the coal with the remains of many other unknown wge- 

found in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, says, tables, parts of various cryptogamous plaBts»iki 

' the coal, which is black coal, occurs in beds, recent analogues of a very few of whick hm 

seldom more than a few inches in thickness, and been said to be found in some of the tropiori »• 

is generally contained in the bituminous shale or gions. On these nodules being bioken, the p»- 

slate clay, rarely in the sandstone. By the gra- served remains are generally diseov«red on m^ 
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A the btoVen lidn of the nodule ; DOt. as mighl been just advancpd. In a quarry of ti 

• be eipccted, displaying difleient sidei of ihe belon^nginlhecoal fbrmaiionon whIchGlafgow 

Tcgetable, but the same «de of the leaf: for ia buill, and in the neigbbourhood of thai city, 

in«tince, on each broben surface ; in one, m alto it is slated ibat ' llie qu^nrymen came upon Iha 

' — in Ibe oilier in basso relievo. The e^iplanaiion of cast of a tree in situ just as ilhad been ^»ing. 

' (his curious circumstance, which long puizled The trunk is abouMwenty-six inches in diatnoter, 

Ihe oryctologists, is found in the vegetable milter, nol quite round but somenbat oval, so thai Ibe 

* iring Its passing Ibmugh the bituminous clian^e, iiorib and south diameler is several inche* 

iving become softened, and having filled its longer than Ibe east and west diameler. Th» 

en mould with its melted and softened sub- body of ibe tree itself is composed of sandstone 

■lance ; Uie nodule, on being broken, showing precisely similar lo Ihe rest of Ihe quarry ; 

tm one tide llie surface of the adherent hitumi- tut the bark has been converted inio perfect 

' nous cast, and, on ihe olber, the corresponding cherry coal, whichadberes firmly totheiree.and 

mould. In the argillaceous and bituminous renders it easy to remove the rock nilh which it 

•late lorming ibe floors and roofsof coal mines is incrusled. About three feet of the bottom 

are vasl colleclions of the black biiumini- Jiarl of the Iree has been uncovered; this portion 

■ed remains of gramina, junci, cryptoeami, and is situated about forty feel below ihe surface of 

III numerous other plants agreeing in Iheir gene- the eailh in a solid quarry of sandstone. The 

ral characters with those of succulent plants, but upper part of the trunk and branches has not 

differing from the recent ones known in Europe been discovered : indeed, it is some lime since 

by iheir vasl roagniwde, and by the richness of the upper portion of ihe quarry was removed. 

Ihe ornanienlal markings which appear on their The roots may be seen dipping down into ihe 

trunks. earth piecibely as ihe roots of living trees do. 

' Description,' says Mr. Parkinson, ' cannol Kour very large roois may be seen issuing from 

succeed in an attempt lo give an idea of the the trunks, and extending, some of them, about 

beauty and varieties of Ihe figures which are dii- a foot before they are lost in the surrounding 

played on the surface of many of those fossils, sione. There U nothing lo indicate the species 

and which have been supposed lo owe iheir of tree of which the mould hat been here pre- 

I markingslo ihebarkofdifferenltreesofiupposed served. From llie appeaiince of ihe roots it ii 

Rnledihivian existence. Some are ornamented obvious that it was uot a fir; it hod more rc- 

by regularly disposeditraight plain ribs, disposed semblance to a beech: the bark has been si 



longitudinally or iiansveisely over iheir whole 
surbce; some by the decussation of nearly 
■tniighi lines obliquely disposed ; and many by 
the allemale contact and receding of gently 
waving lines, forming areas regularly, but most 
■ingularly varying in their forms, and having in 
ilieir centres tubercles and depressions fioi 



impletely biluminised, that its usual characters 
etlaced. Tlie pelriiaclion, however, is not 
lOut ill value ; it demonstrates that the sand- 
le has been formed al a period poslerioi to 
existence of large trees, and that the water- 
Ti appearance of the quartz pebbles of which 
sandstone is composed is not a deceitful In- 
1 all probability dication.' Hence ihe ingenious observer is led 
proceeded. In others, lines obliquely disposed to observe, that 'if the sandslone, which consti- 
intersect each other al angles, varying in their tules so greal a proportion of Ibe coal beds, be 
Rcuteness in different specimens, in, it would a formation posterior lo the earth being covered 
seem, an almost endless variety ; forming snr- with wood, we can entertain no doubt that this 
bees apparently covered with squamie disposed is the case also with the slate clay and the coal , 
m an imbrical»] manner, and frequently in quin- which alternate willi this sandslone. Indeed, if 
cunx order.' the coal formation exists as a portion of the old red 

Accounts have been given of the trunks of eanditone, we can entertain no reasonable douht 
. trees whose cortical markings were entirely an- Ihat llie old red sandstone itself has been formed 
known, having been found in Ihe sandstones of after ihe earth was covered with wood.' Annali 
Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, and in- <•/' P/iilouiphy, Nov. IB20. 
deed in all those parts in which ihe coal forma- 'The size which these fossil plants have at- 
uons have been explored. Having been favored, tainetl, compared with that of the cactuses known 
says Mr. Parkinson, with the opportunity of ex- in Europe, must, as in the fossil lost mentioned, 
a mining severslspecimens of this nature, through lead to a doubt as to ihis opinion of their agree- 
ihe kindness of Thomas Botfielii, esq., of Bewd- menl with the recent cactus. But, to be enabled 
Icy in Worcestershire, I am enabled lo say that to (orm a correct Judgment on Ihis point, it ii 
these are not generally the remains of trees, but necessary to know the state in which these plants 
of succulent plants, the firm cortical parts of exist where Ihe soil and climate are such as to 
which, having been converted bylhe bitumini- allow tliem lo developelhemselvesin theirnalive 
sating pmceis inIo jet, have formed Ibat firm luxuriance. The researches of the celebmL-d 
lube which is often found, in these instances, Humboldt, in the equinoctial regions, supply m 
filled with sandstone, agreeing with that of the on tins head with Ihe most appropriate and sa- 
):eneral matrix, and possessing the space left by tisfaclory information, llie following detached 
(be waste of the internal succulent pan of the observationsofihalphilosopherwillshownotonly 
plant. Tlie description of the last announced the siteto which these plants may arrive, but the 
nissil of this kind, found in the neighbourhood vasttracts which, underfavorable circumstanres, 
of Glasgow, agrees exactly with the general ac- they may overrun, as well ai Ihe great proba- 
count of these supposed fi>siil trees, and will, it biliiy of their having been Ihe first vegetable 
is presumed, cnrrobonM the opinion which iiiis clollui g of the e.irth. ' The hill of cnlcarMiw 
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breccia, irhich we hate just regarded as an uneven, and rather spicular, veined with spar of 
island in the ancient gulph, is covered with a a lightish brown color. Found in the clay of 
thick forest of columnar cactus and opuntia, some bituminous slate accompanyinf the lias. The 
thirty or forty feet high, covered with lichens, lime being removed, by the mriatic acid, a ooo^ 
and divided into several branches in the form siderable volume of dark bK)wn powder remains, 
of candelabras, wearing a singular appearance, which, when dried, is remarkably combiistible. 
Near Maniquarez, and Punta Araya, we mea- burning with a flume resembling that of some of 
sured a cactus, the trunk of which was four feet the pvrophori. On the brown spar being sub- 
nine inches in circumference. The European^ jected to the action of diluted muriatic acid, the 
acquainted only with the opuntia in our hot- bituminous matter with which it is colored rises 
houses, is surprised to see the wood of this plant in a film to the surface of the solution. The 
become so hard from age, that it resists fbr cen* polished surface of both these fossils being ei- 
turies both air and water, and that the Indians amioed with a lens, the spathose substance is 
of Cumana employ it in preference for hords and seen to have permeated Uie minutest woody 
doorposts. Cumana, Coro, the isUnd of Mar- fibres in all their directions.' The powder de- 
garetta, and Curacao, are the places in South posited during the solution of both these fossils 
America that abound most in the plants of the is undoubtedly the woody fibre reduced to this 
ihmily of the nopals. There, only, a botanist can state of minute division, in consequence of its 
compose a monography of the genus cactus, the penetration in every direction by the apathose 
species of which vary not only in their flowers crystallisation. 

and fruits, but in the form of their articulated II. Siliceous Vegetable Fossils. — ^The mi- 
stem, the number of costs, and the disposition neralisation of vegetable substances is most fre- 
of the thorns : the divisions of property are cj^uently effected by those impregnations in which 
marked by hedges formed of the agave and cac- silex is the principal constituent; the fbtsils thus 
tus. At San Fernando, S. A., the soil abounds formed being remarkable for the correctness 
in aquatic plants with sagittate leaves, and he with which their forms and markings have been 
remarks that some of these succulent plants are preserved. 

from eight to ten feet high. In Europe their as- 1. SUkeoutwood. — Its color is generally grayish 

semblage would be considered a little wood.' He and yellowish white, thence passing into ash 

also mentions a kind of bamboo which the In- gray, grayish black, and different shades of 

dians call jagua, which is found near San Fer- brown, its internal lustre is glistening, its frac^ 

nando, more than forty feet in height. These, ture more or less perfect conchoidal, slxiwing the 

he observes^ cannot but remind the admirer of ligneous texture. The fragments shar|>-edged 

fossils of the vast fossil bamboos which are found and translucent. It is harder than opal, and 

in the sandstones accompanying coal. Speaking easily frangible. 

of a rock of considerable height and magnitude, It is found in many parts of the world, hut 

he observes, ' Euphorbium, cacalia, kleinia, and aome of the finest specimens are obtained in the 

cactus, which are become wild in the Canary neighbourhood of Schemnitz and at Tdkabanya 

Islands, as well as in the south of Europe and in Hungary. 

the whole continent of Africa, are the only plants It is frequently found in this islana in the di- 

we see on this arid rock, being plants which luvian detritus, and in almost the whole of the 

draw their nourishment rather from the air than green sand formation. Very large fragments are 

from the soil in which they grow.' He also re^ found in the Portland stones, the interstices of 

marks, 'it is not, in general, by mosses and which are often beautifully sprinkled with qnaits 

lichens that vegetation in the countries near the crystals. Interesting specimens are also dis* 

tropics begins. In the Canary Islands, as well covered in the gritstone of the same formation in 

as m Guinea and in the rocky coasts of Peru, the the blackdown pits of Devonshire, which are 

first vegetables that prepare the mould for others frequently rendered very interesting by the deli^ 

are the succulent plants.* cate amianthine form in which the silex is 

We now follow Mr. Parkinson^s description of disposed. Specimens are also found in the 

I. Calcareous Vegetable Fossils. — Lime is sands of Bedfordshire. It is but rarely found in 

not very frequently the mineralising matter of ve^ chalk; it however forms the nucleus of a flint 

getable fossils; it is however sometimes found in- nodule which is said to have been obtained in 

trodttced into the remains of wood in the form Berkshire. 

of spar, and sometimes it becomes, in the form The varieties of siliceous wood depend not 

of limestone, the internal substance of fossil only on the nature of the combinations forming 

reeds and of various succulent plants. the lapideous matter of which it is chiefly oon- 

1. Calcareous tpaihose wood previotaly de^ stituted, but also, as has been already observed, 
em^d. — Color light brown, surface rough and on the state of the wood previous to its petrifiie- 
duU, but susceptible of polish; fracture dull, tion. When the fossil is light colored, and of a 
uneven, and rather spicular ; interstices filled shivery texture, the wood may be presumed to 
with nearly colorless spar. The line being re- have been previously in a decayed state, or, as it 
moved from this^ossil, by muriatic acid, a con- is termed, rotten wood ; and when dose, com- 
siJerable portion of lightpcolored flocculent sub- pact, and dark-colored, it mi^ have suffered pre* 
stance is aeposited. Found in alluvia and in the vious bituroinisation. 

oolite formation. A. Chalchedonie wood. — In the moat ggmiMMfi 

2. Valcareous spathose wood previously bitumi* form in which this variety appears, the color is 
fiueif.--rolor darkish red brown ; surface com- of a yellowish-white, the substance resambliog 
monly rough, but partially glossy ; fracture dull, that of withered wood. The turfiict rough and 
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splinlerr, (he ipUnten rrequenily to minuie as to ilieir substance bvcomes tofteaed down, ud is 

be wafied with Ihe alighiesl breai'i. Tlie iiilernal resolved into > mui in which the vegetaale 

pirt solid, ohiefly (brmed of tbe (ranslucsnt sili. mallei is obviDai. 

ceous matter, which fills the inlenliccs and sucb 2. Alumaoas teaod. — The wood which hu 
cavities u may have beeo rormed by the lece- been thus named by different authors, by it* 
dinei and olhei insects, and aleo sometimes in- proneness to conibiislion, and by the other pro- 
rests the ends of Ihespecimen in a mammillaled peniei which they describe it to poaseu, should 
or sulagmiiic fonn. Specimeni occui in which be considered as pyritous wood, having obuioed 
previous biluminisation also appears to have its change m the lermiEiDous clay in which it 
taken place, atid in which the clear >iliceous bai berii imbedded. The mineraliaiDg mailer of 
mbsiooce appear* as if il had (ransuded into the metallic fossil vegetabloi is tnost camnionly iba 
caTities, and had exuded a( the ends of Ihe spe- pyrites or lulphurets and carbonatei of iron) 
cimoni. Uilher must be referred those amorphous copper, linc, or lead, 
ipeci metis which possess arough surface, scarcely 1. Ferrdcihdl's Fossil Wood. 
any lustre, with patches of apple-green color and 1, Pyritical. — In tins fossil the sulphuret of 
of a quartaoiie hardness, inletmiied with others iron pervades the charcoal into which the vege- 
of alight or li|{ht gray color, considerably soiler. lable matter has been converted. When litit 
When cut and polished, the while parts display found il generally poiiesses meullic brilliancyt 
evident marks of ve|!etable texture ; either that is suHJciently hard to scratch glass, emits sparki 
of very tine giained woods, or of some of the on collision wilh steel, and displayt the lormi 
palms or reeds, the spaces between being filled and mariiiiigs pointing out its vegetable origin; 
-' ■' - r, either itanalocenl or of an ' ' '■ l- ---- .- «■ _ i--... i 



ipple-green color. 

B. Jaiperint uxxiif displays all the colors and 
appearartces belonging to common jasper, so 
disposed n% to nark the existence of ligneous hik ui ui 
texture, and frequently so varied as to give the neralty o 
reiembtance of diSerenl woods. It is usually vegetablt 
opaqiie, but somelimei translucent at the edges, 



begins to suffer from decompositioo, 

Its characters change, and it iiaally resolvec 

saline llocculent substance. 

Carbonated. — In these specimens, which 

different shades of brown color, and ge- 

uniform substance, Ihe marks of th« 

rigin are easily observable, allhou|{lt 

ict as in the specimens of the pre- 

patches, where il appears as ceding species before the commencement of th< 

lis fracture passes from con- decompoai-"- 



a flat and earthy; its internal lustre ii 



IS Fossil Seeds, &c. 



minute crystals. Th 

discoverable in some 

liolrope, or bloodtloi 

C Opaline mood 



iih or yellowish- while color, passing Into different 
shades of brown : surface generally marked by 
the ligneous structure, and poisessing a resinous 
lustre. The fracture more or less approaching to 
perfect conchoidal, showing the ligneous marking 



approaching to re- Innumerable seeds, seed-Tesse Is, be., have been 
frequently set wilh found by Mr. Crow and others, in the blue clay 
ire of the wood is of Sheppey in the stale of pyrites. Most at 
ire specimens of he- these belong to plants unknown to ourbolanisU; 
the existing plants, to, which ihe others seem to 
approximate, are some of those of the warmar 

III, CupftEous FosiiL Wood. 
1. Pyrilical. — This fossil ii distinguishable 
from the ferruginous pyritical wood, by Ihe py* 
being of rather a darker color, bul chie^ 



rs in pieces of a yellov 



and a gliiiening lustre. Fragments sharp-edged, by Ihe blue, or green color which partially par- 



: the surface 



iJes the fossil. 



i is ihal of bilumi 



times dull, like wood, and the internal substance the geiieial appeaia 

irsnspareal. It is considered by Ur. Thomson wood, the metallic impregnation can only be de* 

as consisting of wood penetrated by opal, and lecled by the weight of the fossil and the blu< or 

as being so intimately connected with opal that green hue on iU surface. 

it would perhaps be belter to unite them. 2. ICouif converted into cwbonaU ami liifdralt 

D. Pitcluloiu uMiod. — Specimens of fossil of coppo-.— Cupreous wood in this slate fonaa 

wood, evidently showing iuoriginal texture, and very beautiful specimens, displaying, not only on 

answering to the oharaclers of piichstone, are its surface, bul in its subslance, mingled with 

frequently seen : its colors are yellow, brown, the charred wood, the most vivid blue and gren 

reddish brown, red, black, white, and gray, wilh colors, with patches of the carbonate in tb« 



various intermediate shades ; fracture is Battish, 
imperfectly large conchoidal ; lustre varying be- 
tween dull, vitreous, and resinous. The woody 
textutt is to be traced also in numerous lapide- 
oui substances bearing the intermingled charac- 
ters of pilclisloiK, opal, jasper, chalcedony, 
jaiper-agate, be. 

Ill, Aluuimoi's VEOETtBi.e Fossils, 

1, Aihunin 
ing vtgttabU 

the neifthbourbood of coal. These remains, as 
have been already mentioned, are n' ' "' 
gramina, cryptogam!, and succulent pi: 
allowing some of these bodies to reman 



i of I 



alachilG 



3. IVomi mintrnliKd bif /end.— Specimens of 

wood containing galena, the sulphuret of lead, 

have been chiefly discovered in Derbyshire. Th* 

leaves of plants, except those of gramina, jund, 

and of the cryplogamia, are seldom found in > 

sbfr, scAiifui, nnd lAnfc, (un fain- mineralised stale. The lobes and pinnuls of 

frequently met with in ferns, as has been before mentioned, are fr»- 

*"' quently found in a biluminised state in nodulM , 

of ironstone, and in immense quantities wilh ibi 

remains of gramina and succulent plants in lb« 

Mhistose and slaly coverings of coal. 
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Among the numerous remains of plants very The remarks of Dr. M*CuUodi on the node 

few are found which agree in their specific cha- in which these curious inyestmenu were aocosr 

racters with any known species, and many indeed plbhed, deserve particuUr attention:— 'The r- 

differ so much as to render it difficult to deter- mains are, in fact (if I may use such an ezpressMCi 

mine even the genus under which they should embalmed alive. To produce this effect, we ca 

be placed. The leaves of trees are only found only conceive a solution of silex in water, « 

in substances which appear to be of modem for- dense as to support the weight of the subsaia 

mation. Among these are said to have been involved, a solution capable of solidifyii 

found those of the willow, the pear-tree, mul- short space of time, or capable at least 

berry-tree, and of several others. These have denly gelatinicing previously to the 

been found in fossil calcareous stone, chiefly in chance by which it became solidified into stoae.' 

that of Oeningen, and in the calcareous tufa bor- Dr. M*Culloch describes and figures a cons* 

dering those lakes and rivers which abound in ries of tubuli contained in an oriental agaie: 

calcareous matter. Leaves are sometimes found similar substances are found in the pebbla m 

in sandstone which somewhat resemble those of the Yorkshire coast. 

trees, but which most probably have belonged to A knowled<j;e of the vegetable fossils peculiat 

aquatic plants. In the gray chalk, small wiiite to the diflerent strata will, in all probabilitr, 

ramose forms » are found, which pervade the open to us considerable stores of instructioa; 

chalk, and have the appearance of being of vege- we may thereby learn, not only the nature of ik 

table origin* Wood and other vegetable sub- several vegetable beings of the earlier ages of irus 

stances are freouently found in clay and limestone planet, but may ascertain the order in which tbe 

in the state of charcoal. It cannot always be several tribes were created : and, reckoning upM 

ascertained by what means this chance has been the considerable advance which has been' nude 

effected ; but in that which is found in the blue in our knowledge of the structure of the euifa, 

clay, and in other situations in which pyrites pre- and upon the eagerness with which enquiries n- 

vail, the change may safely be attributed to the specting the organic remains of former periodf 

decomposition of the pyrites with which those are pursued, the attainment of such knowl«d|!e, 

substances had been impregnated. it may be presumed, is not far distant. At pn- 

Mossetf Conferva f Sfc. — Rounded pebbles, sent we know of no vegetable remains of eariicc 

called moss agates, are frequently found on the existence than those which belong to the coil 

coast of the North Riding of Yorkshire : and Dr. formation ; and these appear to be chiefly denv- 

M'CuUoch describes them as having been found ad from various grasses and reeds, and plants of 

on the shore at Dunglas in Scotland, containing the cryptogamous and succulent tribes, many d 

substances which have the appearance of vege- which are not known to exist on the surface of 

tables. the earth at present. From the latter of tboe 

Daubenton and Dlomenbach had expressed the coal itselt appears to have chiefly proceeded, 

their conviction of the vegetable origin of these In the mountain limestone above the coal, ui 

substances; still many considered them as en- in the different members of this formation exid' 

tirely mineral : but Dr. M'Culloch, pursuing ing between this and the blue lias, vegetable n- 

this enquiry with his usual zeal and acuteness, mains appear to be of but rare occurrence; lo 

observes, that deception is very likely to arise in that particulars of such as have been discovered 

these specimens, from the well known metallic in these situations may furnish much useful ia- 

arborizations emulating the vegetable forms, be- formation, and especially with respect to tboM 

coming blended with the real vegetable ; and fossils which are supposed to have derived tbctf 

from the actual investment of the whole plant origin from wood. 

with carbonate of iron ; but the most common it has been assumed that wood, or parti of 
source of deception and obscurity, in the Dr.'s trees, have been found in coal and m the accom- 
opinion, 'will be found in the whimsical and panying coal-measures, but some confirmation of 
fibrous disposition occasionally assumed by these accounts seems to be reauired. The dc- 
chlorite, its color often imitating the natural hue scription of these fossils has seldom been so pa^ 
of a plant as perfectly as its fibrous and ramified ticular and exact as to yield positive evidence of 
appearance does the disposition and form of one.' their original nature ; and, as has been already 
All the plants that have been discovered in this shown, the instances are by no means infrequent 
state of envelopment in quartz appear to belong in which the traces, and even the remains, of cac^ 
to certain species of the cryptogamia class, chiefly tuses and other succulent plants, had given rise 
by!isi, confervx, juncermannic, and the mosses, to the belief of the existence of fossil trees in 
The stones found at Dunglas, Dr. M'Culloch ob- these strata. This opinion may therefore hare 
serves, ' contain remains of organized substances obtained seeming confirmation from the ligneous 
of an epocha at least equally ancient with that in hardness which large plants of this kind might 
which the vegetable remains found in the floetz have acquired, and which, perhaps, might be 
strata existed. As the species ascertained by traced in their mineralised remains. Theearlieft 
Daubenton have, in all probability, been pre- stratification in which fossil wood exists is not 
served m recent formations of chalcedony/ so the perhaps at present determined ; but it seemi 
Dr. thinks that 'those which he describes have tliat the earliest appearance in this island of fos- 
been preserved in the chalcedonies of former sil wood, which by its uniformity of character 
days.' Tlie mos<« agates of the Yorkshire coast appears to belong to a particular bed, is the 
appear to be of the ancient, whilst other speci- spathose bituminous wood of the blue lias, as 
mens prove the correctness of Dr. M'Culloch's found at l.yme in Dorsetshire, and in the neigh- 
opinion, that some of the.9e fossils are of recent bourhood of H;itli. In the next formation, anl 
Inrmation. 
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Verjr delicate 
tpKunnu m (ounil in Ihe sandstone, the wiiet- 
•tuoe ot Ihe Bltckduwn hills of Derunshire. The 
spccinwiH of bull wood found in ilie Portland 
•tooe arc frequeQlty of tvrj considerable siie, 
and hm ill the cliaracterutic iiiiuks of wood: 
thi-se are ike ttliceou), and are often beautifully 
apnnkled on ihcir interior surfaces wirli quartz 
criM«i*, Sdiceout fossil wood is also found in 
otbi-r (Jtiuiioni, a» in llie sundt of Wonbuni in 
Scdfofdahire: it also occun at Folksione in 
Xenl, in lliat pad of the ^reen sand where it ap- 

iiroiiDutesloibe nuperincumbenl marl, in whicb 
t u alio found. Traces of wood are hhtdly erer 
Ascoiered in the chalk itself, and so rarely in 
Ike accompanying Hint nodules, thut the knonr- 
Mie of bat one specimen, an instance of this 
accurrence, ii knownlo the wrilerof these paiite*. 
&t ia the blue clay, incumbent upon this itn- 
»en« accutoulalioD of chalk, fossil wood, pierc- 
ed wiUi teredine, and imprecnaled with calcare- 
tNuspar, iseiceediDBlyabundani: and in almost 
**ttj sunken pari of thit bed, and eien of the 
whole surface of this isbnd, the remains are dis- 
coTrrableorTaal fomli which have suffered little 
'ttber change than ihal of baying undergone dif- 
kitDt degree* of bituminiiadon. 

By theve facts, concludes Mr. Parkinson, we 
Imtd tbal, at some *ery reniola and early period 
VT the eiiitence of this planet, it must have 
■koumted WLih planlxof the lucculenl kind, and, 
M it appeanifrom ibeir reiuains, in Great variety 
tl form and luiutiancy ot size Thrte, ^m 
«h*t ii duHMivenble of their structure, beset with 
Vtrand (pines, were not foriueil for Ihe food of 
■niauli; nor, from the nature of ihe substances 
<( which they were composed, were ihey fitted 
to be applied to the various purposes to which 
*V4il, tM product ofthe earth at a subsequent 
fenod, has been found to beso excellently adapt- 
*i, by man. Thetr remain;-, it ntust also be 
imatkcd, are now found in conjunction with 
tUi substance which nature has, in all ptobabi- 
hij, (onned from Ihem ; and which, by the pe- 
<iliar economical modification of its combust ibi- 
l»j, IS reralernl an invaluabie article of fuel. 
If tlus be admitted to be tlie ohiiin of coal, a 
Uobctory caute will appear for the vast ebund- 
■ceof vegeUble milter with which the earth 
>■» have been stored in ils early ases: thin 
<M< and m any olher view useless, creation, will 
Ihn be ucenained to have been a beneficent ar- 
tta^ement br Providence for man, Ihe being of 
irFtatum oTa later period. 

Class IX.— HOMO. 
Braaim of the Awnini tpei-iei are not found 
I Noombry simtai but in ihe cluy of the fi>- 
■BM of iw^ lliey ate noi infrequent, and they 
Wb baan (bund in alluvial soil at Kueilreti in 
Gnmany. Mr. Koniu's account of the most 
Mlebnied foMile skeleton yel discovered (and 
ihe British Museum) is thus 



'Alllb*ciKum»tances under which the known 
i^oMMos of boDcs occur,' lays this genllemtui, 
'both to alluvial beds and in the caverns and 
Imots of floti limesiooe lend lo prove, that 



the animal) lo which they belongad met their 
late ia the very places where they novr lie bu- 
ried. Hence it may be considered as an axiom, 
that man, and olher animals, whose bonet are 
not found intermixed with them, did not co- 
exist in time and place. The same mode of 
lr.aaoning would furtlier justify us in the con- 
clusion, that, if ihaw catastrophes which over- 
whelmed a great proportion of the bnite cre- 
ation were general, as geognostic observations ia 
various parln of Ihe world tender probable, the 
creation of man must have been posterior to 
Ihai of those genera and species of mammalia 
which periiihed by a general caiaclysm, and 
whose bones are lo ihickly disseminated in tba 
more recent formalioni of rocke. 

'The human skeletons from Guadaloupe are 
called Galibi by the natives of that island ; a 
name said to have beet) that of an ancient tnbe 
of Caribs of Guiana, but which, according lo a 
plausible conjecture, originated in the substi- 
tution of the Idler I instead of r, in ihe won] 



Faujas St. Fond, inserted in vol v, isos of the 
Annates du Museum; and by M. Lavaisse, in 
his Voyage h la Trinidad. &e., published in 
1613. liie former of these gentlemen' writes, 
that, on that part of the windward side of the 
Grande^Terre called La Moiile, skeleton* are 
found enveloped in what he lerma ' Maues de 
madrepores p<llri<i£s,' which being leij hard, 
and situated within the line of high water, could 
not be worked without great difficulty, but that 
he eipected lo succeed io causing some of these 
masses to be detached, ihe measurements of 
which he states lo be about eight feet by two 
and a half. 

' The block brought home by Sir Alexander 
Cochrane exactly answered Ihii account with 
regard to the measuremenu ; in thickness ii wai 
about a fool and a half. It weighed nearly two 
Ions i its tliape was irregular, approaching lo a 
Haiieoed oval, wiih here and there some conca- 
riiies, the largest of which, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, occupying the place where the thii^h 
bone had been situated, the lower pail of which 
WBi tlierefore wanting. F.xcept the few holes 
evidently made lo assist in rtising the block, llie 
masons Iiete declared, that there was no mark of 
a tool upon any part of it; and, indeed, Ihe 
whole had very much the appearance of a huge 
nodule disengaged from a sumninding mass. 
Tlie situation of the skeleton in the block was «o 
superficial, ihal its presence in the rock on the 
coast had prob«bly been indicated bv the pro- 
jectioo of some of the mote elevated parts of 
ihe left fore-arm. 

'The skull is w^Liag; a circumstance which 
is the more to be regretted as this clianictet- 
Istic part might possibly have thrown MUie light 
on the subject under consideration, ot would, at 
teasi, liave willed the question, wbcllier the ske- 
leton is thai of a C'arin, wb6 used to give ihe 
frontal bone of tlie head a pnrticuUr shape by 
compreMion; which had the eflect of depres- 
sing the upper, and protruding Ihe tower edge 
of ihe orbits, to as lo make the direction of their 
opening nearly upwards, or horiiootal, UKItad 



a 
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t>f vertical. The Teitebni of th« neck weie lost itself as a dark colored itnight line. TW » 
with the head. The bones of the thorax bear tion of the stone which cootained pan ori 
ail the marks of considerable concussion, and bones of the tarsus and xnetataxsiis wai 
are completely dislocated. The seven true ribs tunately broken ; but the sepftnte fragnen m 
of the left side, though their heads are not in preserved. 

connexion with the vextebrc, are complete ; but ' The whole of the bones, when first laidte 
only three of the false ribs are observable. On had a mouldering appearance, and the hud » 
the right side only fragments of these bones are rounding stone coula not be detached, wjAk. 
seen ; but the upper part of the seven true ribs frequently injuring their suHacse ; but, db a | 
of this side are found on the left, and might at exposure for some days to the air, they aojaa > 
first sight be taken for the termination of the a considerable degree of hardness. Sv 1 ■ 
left rilM. The right ribs must therefore have Davy, who subjected a small portion of ikii ; 
been violently broken, and carried over to the chemical analysis, fbund that UieycontaineiKi 
left side, where, if this mode of viewing the of their animal matter, and all their pbo^l 
subject be correct, the sternum must likewise of lime. Here follows an exact descripboii 
lie concealed below the termination of the ribs, the rock, in which the fbssile skeleton b kmi 
The small bone dependent above the upper ribs The attention of geologists being now dinciK ^. 
of the left side appears to be the right clavicle, towards this object, it may be expected iki 
The right os humeri is lost ; of the left nothing scientific examination of the cuc uma aa 
remains except the condyles in connexion with under which this limestone occurs will notU 
the fore-arm, which is in the state of pronation ; ere long to fix its age, and assign to it the phs 
the radius of this side exists nearly in its fiill it is to occupy in the series of rocks. AH m 
length, while of the ulna the lower part only present information respecting the Grande Tn 
remains, which is considerably pushed upwards, of Guadaloupe amounts to this, that it isiii 
Of the two bones of the right fore-arm the in- limestone country, derived principallT five it 
ferior terminations are seen. Both the rows of detritus of soophytes, with here and mre M 
the bones of the wrists are lost, but the whole hills (momes) composed of shell linettw; 
metacarpus of the left hand is displayed, toge- while Guadaloupe, properly so called, SMirf 
^er with part of the bones of the fingers : the from the upper part by a narrow channel of ti 
first joint of the fore finger rests on Uie upper sea, has no traces of limestone, and is caM) 
ridge of the os pubis, the two others, detached volcanic/ See plate II. fig. 3. 
from their metacarpal bones, are propelled Since the above has been prepared we lae 
downwards, and situated at the inner side of the happened of the accounts of an oldTacqnaiDtna^ 
femur, and below the foramen magnum ischii Mr. Trimmer, of some organic remains fmi 
of this side. Vestiges of three of the fingers of near Brentford, Middlesex ; the spot woaOKd 
the right hand are likewise visible, considerably will be familiar to many of our readera. He ii 
below the lower portion of the fore-arm, and describing in order the remains of two Mk 
close to the upper extremity of the femur. The not contiguous, 
vertebrae may be traced along the whole length < The first,' he says, * is about half a sik 
of the column, but are in no part of it well de- north of the Thames at Kew Bridge ; its nAa 
fined. Of the os sacrum the superior portion is about twenty-five feet above the Thaaa t 
only is distinct : it is disunited from tne last low water. The strata here are, fiisl, Biii* 
vertebra and the ilium, and driven upwards, loam from six to seven feet, the lowest t«»f^ 
The left os ilium is nearly complete ; but shat- slii^htly calcareous. Secondly, sandy grwnl,tfiv 
tered, and one of the fragments depressed below inches only in thickness. Thirdly, loam di^ 
the level of the rost : the ossa pubis, though calcareous, from one to (ive feet : between ik 
well defined, are gradually lost in the mass of and the next stratum peat firequently intcntfi 
the stone. On the right side the os innomi- ix small patches, of only a few yards wide vii 
natum is completely shattered, and the frag- few inches thick. Fourthly, grarel coBtMBI 
ments are sunk; but, towards the acetabulum, water; this stratum varies from two to teafci 
part of its internal cellular structure is dis- in thickness, and is always die deepert is Ai 
cernible. places covered by peat; in these phca iki 

' The thish bones and the bones of the leg of lower part of the stratum becomes an licui i a i 
the right side are in good preservation, but, being neous mass of clay, sand, and gravel, and w^ 
considerably turned outwards, the fibula lies quently exhales a disagreeable muddy wmii- 
buried in the stone, and is not seen. The lower Fifthly, the main stratum of blue clay, wkuchkB 
part of the femur of this side is indicated only under this, extends under London and itsrici- 
by a boay outline, and appears to have been nity ; the average depth of this clay has laa 
distended by the compact limestone that fills ascertained, by wells that have been dug ihisq^ 
the cavities both of the bones of the leg and it, to be about 200 feet under the surftce of Ai 
thigh, and to Uie expansion of which these bones more level lands, and proportionally iiaft 
probably owe their present shattered condition, under the hills, as appears from lord Spesceri 
The lower end of the left thigh bone appears to well, at Wimbledon, which is 567 ftet dtfp^ 
have been broken and lost in the operation of This stratum, besides figured Ibssils, coaMsi 
detaching the block ; the two bones of the leg, pyrites and many detached nodules; at the difik 
however, on this sidi; are nearly complete: the of twenty feet there is a regular stratam of Aw 
tibia was split almost the whole of its length a nodules, some of which are of very 
little below the external edge, and the fissure, size. 
being filled up uith limestone, now presents * In the first stratum, as fiu as my 
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hat extended, do temalnt o( an arganised hod; 
kas cvM twai (bund, and, as my search has not 
been ■stTj limilcd, 1 may vnituie to say it con- 
laiai nine. la th« Mcond sitatum snail shells, 
mtid (he shells of nver fish have been found, and 
k k" boots of taod animals, but of inconsidero- 
ble sue. lod in such a mutilated state thai it 
(Monai be ascenained to nhai class they belong. 
In Ilic ibinl straliuo the horni and bones of the 
ot, and Uie lionu, booei. and teeth of the deer, 
tan been faund, and also, as in the second 
Kratiun. snail shells, and the shells of river fish. 
Im the fourth stratum were found teeth and 
MS of both ibe African and Asiatic elephants, 
:h of Ibe hippopotamus, bones, horns, and 
lb of ihe oi. A lusk of an elephant measured, 
M it bi]' DO the ground, nine feet three inches, 
biu, ID attempting to remove it, it broke into 
•Diall pieces. When ihis stratum dips into the 
clair, and becomes a mixed mass, as before 
•tatvd, it IS seldom without the remains of nnl- 
tnals. lu the fifth stnium, namely, the blue 
clay, the extraneous fossils are entirely marine, 
wiih the eaception of wme specimens of fruit 
•nd pieces of petrified wood, the latter of which 
may be considered as marine, because, when of 
•officieol size, they are always penetrated by 
iscdioes. The other Ibssils from this stiatum 
ie nautili, oysters, pinoie marim, crabs, teeth 
■ltd bones of fish, and a great variety ef small 
muine ibells ; ibis stratum has been penetrated 
fcillierlo in Ihis field only to the depth of thirty 
feet, througheut nhich the specimens found were 
doperred without any regularity. 

* The second field is about one mile to the 
westitard of the former, one mile north of the 
Thames, aod a quarter of a mile to the ea^ward 
Hi the river Brent; its height above the Thames 
at low water is about forty feet. The strata are, 
int, Mody loam, eight or nine feet, in the lowest 
tht«e Cget of whidi it ii slightly calcareous. 
Secoodly, Mod, becoming coarser towards the 
looest part, and ending in sandy gravel from 
three la eight (eel. Thirdly, sandy loam highly 
cBloaieeua, having Its upper surlace nearly level, 
bill gradually increasing m thickness, from a 
leathefedge to nine feet. Below this are two 
•ifUa of gravel and clay, as in ihe'oiher field ; 
bat, u these sttata have been only occasionally 
ntseirated in digpog for water, noihmg tbeie- 
vnt is known wilb respect to them but that they 
ciMt there. In the first stratum, as in the other 
fcld, no organic remains bare been observed. 
tit the second, but always within two feel of the 
tUtd stratum, have been found the teeth and 
booei of the hippopotamus, the leeih and bones 
of the elephant, the horns, bones, and leeth of 
wvtnl species of deer, the horns, bones, and 
t«Mb of the 01, and the shells of river fish. 

■TteremaiBs of hippopotami are so extremely 
abundant, tliat, in nimmg over an area of 130 
mdi in tb« present season, parts of six tusks 
We beeo found of Ihis animal, betides a tooih 
aad p»tl of the horn of a deer, part of a tusk, 
and pan of a gnnder of an elephant, and the 
■ Iwma, with a small part of Ihe skull, of an ax. 
One of these boms I liud an opportunity of 
mwiiiripj as it lay on the ground, and found it 
•n be lour (cet and a half in length, and five 



inchesindiometer at the largeend; it was found 
im practicable to move it otherwise than in frag- 
ments, which I have preserved, and have hopes 
of being able to put a considerable part of it < 
together. The immense size of this horn is 
rendered more remarkable by another bom from 
the same spol, which measures but six inclies in 
length. Though this stratum is so extremely 
productive of the remains of animaU, yet there 
are hut few good cabinet specimens from it, 
owing, it is presumed, to their having been 
crushed at the time they were buried, and to the 
injury they have since received from moisture. 
It is necessary to remark that the gravel-stones 
in Ihis stratum do not appear to have been 
rounded in the usual way by attrition, and that 
the bones must have been deposited after the 
flesh "was off, because, in no instance have two 
bonea been found together which were joined in 
Ihe living animal; and furdier, that the bones 
are not in the least worn, a.i must have been the 
case had they been exposed to the wash of a sea- 

' In the third stratum, vii. calc-areous loam, 
have beeo found the horns, bones, aod teeth of 
the deer, the bones and teeth of the ox, together 
with snail-shells, and the shells of river-fish. 

' Brentford, in the neighbourhood of which 
are the fields I have mentioned, is situated on 
the north bank of the Thames, and is six miles 
west of London. The fell of the Thames from 
Brentford to its mouth at Ihe Nore is estimated 
at seven feet.' — Philvophieal Traniaclioiu. 

We close with a late ingenious speculation of 
baron Humboldt's on the occurrence of tropical 
animals and plants, in a fossile stale, in the 
frozen regions of the earth. 

Speaking of the heat of the body of our planet 
he says, ' It is perhaps in Ihe internal heat of 
the earth, a heat which is indicated by experv- 
mencs made with the thennometet, and the phe- 
nomena of volcanoes, that the cause of one of 
the most astonishing phenomena which the know- 
ledge of petrifactions presents to us resides. 
Tropical forms of animals, arborescent ferns, 
palms and bamboos, occur imbedded inthe froten 
regions of the north. The primitive world every 
where discloses to us a distribution of or^ania 
forms, which is in opposilJon to the presently 
existing stale of climates. To solve so import- 
ant a problem, recourse has been had In a great 
number of hypotheses, such as the approach of 
a comet, Ihe cnange of obliquity of the eclintic, 
the increaseof intensity of the solar heat. None 
of these hypotheses has been able to satisfy at 
the same time ihe astronomer, the natural phi- 
losopher, and the geologiai. As to my own o^ 
nion on the subject. I leave the earth's axis ia 
its position, I admit no change in the ladialion 
of the solar disk, a change by which a celebrated 
aiin>nomer thought he could explain the good 
and bad harvest)! of our fields; but 1 imagine 
thai in earh planet, independently of its illa- 
tions to a cential body, and independently of it* 
astronomical position, there exist numerous 
causes of development of heal, whether by the 
chemical processes of oxidation, or by the preci- 
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iDtensity, or the commanicaCioii between the the northern regions of the globe, it ii wnan 
internal and external parts of the globe. that elephants cerered with long hair, nov b- 
* When, in the primitiTe world, the deeply fis- nersed in the polar ice, were originallj laen 
sured crust of the earth exhaled heat by theae of those climates, and that fonnt rcsemblnf ^ 
apertures, perhaps during many centuries, palms, same principal type, such as that of htm e 
arborescent ferns, and the animals of warm lynxes, may have lived at the same tine iiw 
climates, lived in vast expanses of country, different climates, such a mode of eiqtluai 
According to this system of things, which I have would yet be inapplicable to the ▼egetable pe- 
al ready indicated in my work entitled Kssai ductions. For reasons which vegetaSile pb» 
Geocnostique sur le Gisement des Roches dans logy discloses, palms, bananas, and aiboRfos 
les deux Hemispheres, the temperature of rolca- monocotyledonous plants, are unable towppr 
noes is the same as that of the interior of the the cold of the northern countries ; and, in b 
earth, and the same cause which now produces geognostical problem which we are here exanna^ 
such frightful ravages would formerly have it appears to me difBcuU to separate the ptan 
made the richest vegetation to spring in every from the animals; the same explanation ooggia 
zone, from the newly oxiilised envelope of the embrace the two forms.* (Tableaux de la !b> 
earth, and from the deeply fissured strata of ture), as quoted in the Edinburgh PhiksopU 
rocks. If, in order to account for the distri- Journal, September, 1828. 
button o'' the tropical forms that occur buried in 



REMARK', r.a. Ak a.5. ^ Fr. -emary imt, or 
Revaek'able, 



REMAKE*, r. a. Re and make. To make If the remarUr would bat once tiy to 

anew. author, by writing a better book on Uie lame foljst 

Thai, which she owns above her. most perfectly ^ '^o"*** «»" ** convinced of his own msofio^. 

remake u» af^er the imige of our maker. GLtnnlU. **• 

REMAND-. I-at. « and manJo. To send RF-MB.\NG, a large town on the north cm 

back • call back ^^ •^^*' contammg many good houses, and si- 

^. ' • J L • f u ij J a^ vantaceouslv situated close to the sea, wUd 

The tater «rt quitted their freeholds »d fed ^^^^ ,^ -^j, ^ , FormerlvS Daxi 

laio LncUnJ, ind neverietumeJ, though manv laws , i. .l^- ■ - i i --^^v »«^ *^ 

were made u, miu«^ them back. Buries. ^"/'^ ^^^''. r""^»I»> ^»els and kept a consids. 

Philoxenus. for despising some dull poetry- of a»^*^ garrison here. A qi^tity of sea sib i 

Dionvsius. wis condemned to dig in the t^^uarries ; produced in the neighbourhood, 

from whence being remanded, at his return Ihonysius REM BRANDT (Van Rjm). This celebmri 

prrkiuced some other of his verses, which as soon as painter was the son of a miller, and was bom tf 

i'iiiloxenas had read, be made no leply. but, caUing a village near Leyden in 1606. Ue obtained ik 

to the waiters, said. Carry me a^in to the quarries, name of \'an Ryn, from his having spent iki 

Ovfiernment t/ the T.mgwe. youthful part of his life On the borders of ihi 

REM'ANENT,n.j. OM Fr. rrmanan/ ; I^i. Rhme. He was at first placed under Ja»b 

tmaiuns. Now contracted to remnant. The N an Zwanenburg, with whom he continued itae 

part remaining. J"^" • and after this studied under Peter iM- 

Her mi^^«v bouirht of bis executrix the remanent man, with whom, however, he staid only n 

ofdie liit'te.-^ 01 three \eArs. Baetm. months. For the same length of time be «a 

_ tlie scholar of Jacob Finas ; from wbon bi 

.ii.&^ S.5. X Fr. -tmar^uer, or aj^^ired that taste for strong contrasts of W 

:,caj. # perhaps reand mark. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ he ere? afker so happ^ 

Rehire ABLEXEv^n. J. po note: observe eultiv.iied. He, however, formed his ownSh 

Remark .BLT, adv. i particularly ; distin- ^^^j^,^. i,^. ^^^^.- ^ imiutine natoie, id 

Remark er, n. s, J ZMi^h : the note or ^i, amazing power in represcntine evefy obM 

or>crv^:;..ti n.ade or token : remarkable is, wor- ^-^^ truth,'force, and life, has ne^er since hm 

t::. 01 ao:c: oDser^able : the noun subsunuve equalled. Bv the advice of a friend, Rembradt 

izd aJveib con«jx>nd;nc: remarker, an ob- ^^^^ prevailid on to carry one of his eariy po- 

-^^'- , ^^ - , . , L .u .1. 14 V J formances to the Hasme : where a dealer iniantlr 

^o id Orpheus plaislv teach that the world had ^^^ » .^ .^n fl^«„. r«r tKo •*;*^.^ VvT^ ■ 

\*,:z:.:'.z in^.. trom"the »J1 oi the most high f "t *^'™ *^ florms for the picture. Thi» iBfr 

0>i. ,iiJ« «^^:;. word* a.-* thus converted. *^^"^ "^J o'^^X J?'^^..^ ™*« ^ public.^ 

Raleigh, ciu^'n<ra with his abilities, but contributed i» 

TVt sirdij the 'rmu'kxhu^tesi of this punL^hment make him mere sensible of his own talents. He 

c^ -ie" Jews.' as siftui revenge from the crucified «>on after this settled in Amsterdam, that hi 

( i-^L Hjmmoni. might follow his profession with more advantip. 

Tbe pr.waer Saaosoa here I seek. Business crowded on him immediatelT, so M 

—Ha caaxles -nu-* him. tbeie he sits. Milton, scarcely to allow him time to gratifr the'deDand 

I: :* easy :.> ob»e:ie what L>s been remarked, that for his 'paintings: and he had such a nnmbtfof 

|i*=a=*so:u=:p:eMei»a.-e the least liable to mis- p^ipji^ ^^at w^lth flowed in plentifully. He 

'*****■ .^ i ■. L u -^-tfcl*. received from each of his scholars KWrfloiiai 

. :s 'f»M't:rrf that they ^ f ^y^^^ instniction : and he also raised i 

Ti-i =u:s:wi> La\e the leas: :o$av. Prvr. * . .. u .u i^ * -iT -^^^ 

rie :a-_=:: i^z^^ c.ficult and aible specula- «>n>iderable sum by the sale of the copws tb^ 

:. - * •:-- trir:=i: aid v^U-ar rm^rk^. icilier. made after his pictures and designs ; which he 

^:.L :aru c: it-Me »—»::'rr» as reav l« rrwurkaVy alwuy? retouched in several parts, to incTca» 

«-■:: 1 I-.-lA bov*e s--* -ctj ct' a= wxasioaal thtir v:V:o, and to make purchasers belie»e then 

rr - . -. «'«:?». !..* own. Bt this traffic, and an artful 
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nient of tht ule of hii ctuhings, he gained al 
Icut every jvu 3500 florins. Uis slyle of puDl- 
iiiK, ID the fim yean of his practice, was very 
diffeient from thai of hi^ tatter time ; his early 
IwrfonuaoM* being hi^ly finished, with a neat 
peacQ, (oenUing those of Mieris; white his 
liilter Ayk fif coloring and handliag; was strong, 
bolil, ami with a. degree of force, in which he has 
not beeo eicelUd by any arlisi ; a picture of his 
■nanl Kntol, placed at the window of his house 
iu AmiUnlaii), is said to have deceived the pas- 
seogen tot teveral days, De Piles, when he 
wsf in Bolluid, not only ascertained the iruih 
of this bet, but purchaied the portrait, which 
he nteemed one of ibe liaest ornamtnls in h[i 
cibinet. Ilenibrandt s local colora ate extremely 
good ; be perfectly uuderslood the priDciplcs of 
the chiaro-oacuro ; end it is said that he gene- 
rally paininl in a chamber so coatrived as to 
ttdniit but one lay of Ii^hl, and that from above. 
The ligbis in his pictures were painted with a 
bndy of colur unusually thick, as if it were his 
inteiition rslher to model thau to paint ; but he 
knew ibe nature and property of each particular 
tinl so thoroughly thai he preserved ' 
fnsbness, beauty, and lustre. 

Hia eenuine works are rarely to be met with, 
Bad ainrd incredible prices. Many of them, 
boweter, are in die collections of our English 
nubility. The etchings of Rembrandt are ex- 
ceedingly admired, and collected with great care 
and expense for the cabinets of the curious in 
moit parts of E,urape ; but it i^ remarked tlial 
none ot hb prints are dated earlier than ISaS, 
nor ktter iban 16S9, though there are several of 
' ll puDtings daled in 1660, aod ^nicularly the 



tapm an 



. . 1 branch of collectorsiiip dial exhibits 
iDort caprice than thai of prints in general, or 
ihoKof ilerobrindt in particular. Instiincesof 
(hit maybe adduced in the Juno without the 



I, with the horse's tail while, which 
n^wded as inestimable; whilst llii 
JKfs, H ithout the<e distinctions, are considered 
t» of lii'le cumpaialive value. Strult says thai, 
u mnsMinence of a commission from an emt- 
WBI coHnlor, he bid forty-six guineas for the 
Coppeool, >*ilh the white back ground, thai is, 
m It* uniinvhed slate; though at the same sale 
bt bought a beautiful impression of that plate in 
a ptcftci condition, for fourteen guineas and a 
fauf. Bcnlifandl is supposed to have taken 
idtantage of Ihis humor iu collectors, by alter- 
n( md obliterating parts of his ptaies to render 
Mn objects of en(|ui>y. He also suffered him- 
Mtf Id be solicited before he would consent to 
fait wHh hi* work ; and it is s bet tliat the 
pftM of Christ healinc the sick, usually deno- 
■uMted the ■ hundred guilders,' was so called 
btcauie be refused to sell il under tliat price. 
AtprcMnl a i^ood impreisioD is worth from fifty 
to ludv guineas. The raiesi and most eipen- 
»i»e of Hembrandt's porttaits are those of Uteii- 
bagard, called the Gold Weigher, and, in France, 
the Brnkcr; Van Tol, the ulvocaie, and burgo- 
■•sitr Sl«, wch of which is estimated at fifty 
pfawB. This great artist died at Amstentam 




Friar. There is, i 



Sad A'-tt , 

Imjiiiioned was in cbaias nmtdiUu. SpiiiH 

Sorry we arc Ihal any good and godl; mind should 

be grieved wilU that which is done ; but to mmdy 

their grief lieth not so much in us as in ibemselves. 

Uoolur, 

All you, UDpublishni cinuH of the eonh. 

Spring »itli my teaiii be aidant and rtntdiaU 

In the good man's distress. Sutlupeare^ King Ltmr* 

Things. . 

Should be wilhoat regard. Id. Matbtih. 

The war, grounded upon this general r 

necessity, may be termed the general, (he rr 

or Ihe DHesiary war. RaliigK. 

Whit may be rmriy or cure 
To evils, which our o»n miuleedi have wroaght 

tVe, hy Tightful doom rrmediUu, 
'ere lost in death, till ho that dwelt above 
High-thmned in seciet bliss, for oi frail dust 
Emptied his glory. id. 

Here hop« liegia 10 dawn ; resolved to try, 
Slid fixed on this her utnuui mr^. IhydtK, 

superstitious and 
desponding wnkaesa, than liisl tu Eovern oureplves 
by the but improveneal of lliat le 
dence hoi givoo us for a guide ; and Ihen, when m 
hive done our own pails, to commit all chcaifully, 
for the rest, to the good pleuuie of heaven, with 
ignatiou. X.'£iiranji. 

mmeni is the proper rtmedn far the in- 
of the Blale irf naluie. Loelu. 

Flaller him it may, as those are good at flatlering 
vho are good far i ' ~ 

Swih 

O how short my interval of woe '. 
Our griefs how iwift, our rfotiia how shiw. Prinr. 

The dilTerence between poiso 
easily known by their eifecU; : 
soon ditlinguiihei botweea vittoa tad vie*. Si^. 
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REMEM'BER, v. a.^ Old Fr. remembrer ; 
Remem'berer, n. t. f Ital. remembrart ; Lat 
Remem'bravce, trtmtmoror. To keep 
Hemem'bramcer. J or bear in mind ; pre- 
lerve from foigetfiilness ; put in mind ; mention : 
a rememberer is one who remembers: remem- 
brance, memory ; retentiveness of memory ; re- 
collection; reminiscence; memorial; memento; 
note of something past or absent; honorable 
memory : remembrancer, one who reminds ; an 
officer of his majesty's exchequer. 

Remtemher not against us former iniquities. 

Pioim budz. 8. 
He having once seen and nrntmhtrtd me, even 
from the begmning hegan to be in the rierward. 

SKfniy. 
Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a platt 
In this diirtracted brain. Rewtemher thee ! 

Joy, being altogether wanting. 
It doth remimbtr me the more c? sorrow. Id, 
Though Cloten then but young, time has not worn 
him 
From my rememhranee. Id. Cymbelhu. 

A sly knave, the agent for his master, 
And the remtmhTttneer of her, to hold 
The hand fast to her lord. Id. 

Rosemary and rue keep 
Seeming and savour all the wmter long ; 
Grace and mncin^nce be unto you both. 

Shaknteart. 
Keep this ranembnnee for thy Julia's sake. Id, 
Let your remembramee still apply to Banquo ; 
Present him eminence, both wito eye and tongue. 

Id. 
All are digested into books, and sent to the re- 
membraneer oi the exchequer, that he may make pro- 
cesses upon them. Baeon, 
it grieves me to be remembered thus 
By any one, of one so glorious. Chapman. 
A brave master to servants, and a rememberer of 
the least good office ; for his flock he trainplanted 
most of them into plentiful soils. WetUm. 
If ever we have found any word or act of God cor- 
dial to us, it is good to fetch it forth oft to the m. 
The renewing of our sense and remembrance makes 
every gift of God perpetually beneficial. 

Bp, Hatt*$ CcntemplatUmt. 
I would only remeatber them in love and preven- 
tion, with the aoctrine of the Jews, and the example 
of the Grecians. Holydti, 

God is present in the consciences of good and bad ; 
be is there a remeatbraneer to call our actions to 
mind, and a witness to bring them to judgment. 

Taylor, 
Had memory been lost with innocence, 
We had not known the sentence nor the* ofience ; 
Twas his chief punishment to keep in store 
The sad rtmembrance what he was before. Denham, 
These petitions, and the answer of the common 
council of London, were ample materials for a con- 
ference with the lords, who might be thereby remem- 
bered of their duty. Clarendon. 
He brings them back, 
Remembering mercy and his covenant sworn. 

Milton, 
1 hate thy beams. 
That bring to my rememhranee from what state 
I fell ; how glorious once above thy sphere. Id, 

Thee I have heard relating what was done, 
£re my remembrance. Id. 

Cry unto God ; for you shall be remeaJbered of 
hia. Barclay. 



Those proceedings and tmattAreMBm an isli 
Tower, beginning with tbe twantaeth jearrfll- 
waid I. Ak 

Would I were In my giacve ; 
For, living here, you're bat nj cniaad mm 

brancers i 
I once was happy. Otwemy'a Vemiee PtemmL 

Sharp remembrance on the English part. 
And shame of being matched by such m flbe. 
Rouse conscious, virtue up in eveiy heart. Ayia- 

This is to be remembered, that it ia not psdhk 
now to keep a young gentleman from vice by a Mi 
ignorance of it ; unless yoa will all hia life mKa\m 
up. 

Remembranee is when the same idea recais. 
out the operation of the like oliject on the 
sensory. M, 

A atation ought to be certain, id nsfml d it 
person cited ; for, if such certainty be thma Ma- 
ted, such citation is invalid, as in many caaeih» 
after to be reoMmhered. A^f§L 

This ever grateful in re wt emhram o e bear. 
To me thou owest, to me the vital air. Apt 

We are said to remember any thing when dnill 
of it arises in the mind with a conacionaness thitw 
have had this idea before. IFria 

Sorrows remembered sweeten praaent joy. MA 

Remembrancers, ancienU^ called cMt i 
the remembrance, certain omcers of the cid» 
quer, whereof three are distinguiahed \m ii 
names of the king's remembrancer, the Imtm 
surer's remembrancer, and the remembcaneeirf 
the first fruits. The king's rememhranoercBaHi 
in his office all recognizances taken belbieAi 
barons for any of the king's debts, for i^ 
pearances or observing of orders ; he also Utai 
all bonds for the king's debts, and makftiM 
processes thereon. He likewise issues 
against the collectors of the customs^ 
others, for their accounts ; and infbnnatioas m 
penal statutes are entered and sued in hit oM^ 
where all proceedings in matters upon £ag|ii 
bills in tne exchequer chamber remain. Bi 
makes out the bills of compositions upon posl 
laws, takes the statement ot debts, and into Ui 
office are delivered all kinds of indentoiei wk 
other evidences which concern the assuiing of 
lands to the crown. He every year in cnafam 
animarum reads in open couit the statnle fa 
election of sheriffs; and likewise openly raidiii 
court the oaths of all the officers, when they n 
admitted. The lord treasurer's remembnani 
is charged to make out prooeaaes against il 
sherifis, escheators, receivers, and bulifi^ lor 
their accounts. He also makes out writs of in 
fkcias, and extent for debts due to the ba^ 
either in the pipe or with the auditors; and pn^ 
cess for all such revenue as is due to the king as 
account of his tenures. He takes the account oi 
sherifis ; and also keeps a record, by which il 
appears whether the sherifis or other accountHH 
pay their proffers due at Easter and MichaeiiBii; 
and at the same time he makes a record, whenbf 
the sherifis or other accountants keep their pM- 
fixed days ; there are likewise brougbt into \m 
office all the accounts of customers, coroptrolkHb 
and accountants, to make entry thereof on k^ 
cord ; also all estreats and amercements are oe^ 
tified here, &c. The remembrancer of the fint 
fruits takes all compositions and bonds lor ill 



: again; 



payment of first fruiu sod tenths; and molcea 
oot proceu againn such at do nut pay the same. 

REUEirClE,!-. a. Fr. rvnerocr. To ihank. 
Obsolete. 

Offennf lis leniee aod his dfaresl lift 
Jor her fc<M«. igunit thil earle is li^ht ; 
81m hia r— i n ii * . ts th« p«tron of bcr li(e. 

REM1GRATE, II. n. > Let. rtmiero " 
RiaicaVrioi, n.i. JiemoTe bau 
MmoTal back ngain. 

The Saui. ttaniplintixj hither, became acquaiated 
*iih oar eustomi. which, bv DccuioDit rmigraliimi, 
hacaiM diffgnd in Scotlaad, Halt. 

Sddm slhei mraji lis ptopoiri to divett some bo- 
^Bi al then bona wed inapea, and make xhtm rtmi- 
,gnu la their iinl sinplicily. Soyl*. 

' KEMIMr, E.n. Reandmiod. To put id 
'niod ; 10 (prce to remember. 
' Whea age ilHlf, abich will got be defied, ihall 
Wpa 10 aneiM, tim and mi'iid us of oar mortilily 
^ {laim and daloeu of leiuet ; yet the 
I nue of (be aiind iball be in its full vigo' 



I Tbe braan figure of th 
I Im Sttfa', nmMid me a< 






nngon 



luvensl't majoiis pondera 
^nm. Aildaon. 

EEUraiSXENCE, n. 1. ) Ut. rcminUcea. 

KHiiiaaciii'iiAL,ii(fj. ( RecoUeciiDQ ; « 
av«y of ideas; relating to memory. 



WMid truth d' 



H. 



th diipenie 



I could be content witl 
but retnembraace, thai 



f; Foe dw olher part uf memory, called i 
«liich is tbe letriaiiog af a ihing at preteni (orgol, 
m bal eonhaedlv lememhered, by Mtiiag the mind 
k nBMck eret; little cell of the brain ; while it ii 
4u biHWd, bow accideaully doe) the thing soueht 
fa dht ittaK to the mind '. Stuti. 

REMIREMONT, a town in the nonh-east of 
fnoM, situated on the Moselle, among the 
Vomt mountains. It is the ceulie of the traffic 
tfa lerp noumain district, and has some cotton 
MumhcMTe* and iron works. It had bnnerty 
• eriebnled abbey for ladies of superior biilh. 
Ytw CDvlratu produce cherries and timber. In- 
kbitMaU 4000. Fourteen miles south-east of 
Cfiniet. 

ItEUISS', «f>. 1 Fr. nmil! Ut. rt- 

HanWiKti, miuia, remitlo. Slack; 

Ruait'BiOHiO.i- negligent; not intense 

EcMtM'tT, oitv. lot earnest; not strict: 

Bntm'tim, q. i. r remissible is, admitting 

VtmMrf, V. a. h v. H. of for^iTencM : remis- 

RuttfiAKCf, a. 1. sion is, relaxation ; 

ftiNn^oa. J abatement; the giviog 

tadk or itlapsc of a disease ; release ; forgivr- 

aas: the aoTerb and noun snbstanlive follow 

tta a«9H of icmiss as eegligeiit ; lax ; to remit 

■1^ ii> tehx ; resign; defer; lorgiie; tend back; 

■Md tDOtiey to a distance : as a verb neuter, to 

JJMicni abate: remitUince, tbe act of sending 

■enejr to a distance : the sum of money teot : a 

Mnatlor, be who sends it ; and, in law, a resli- 

iBIka to tbe poseession of lands by a more an- 



He that blaiFemeth ageni the Holy G«l , hith 

gUti of eveilutyoge treipas. Widi/. Mark 3. 

Whose soever lini ye rmii, they are miiiiirf aeto 
them ; aod whose soeier tins ye letain, tbey are re- 
tained. Mn II. 23. 

How (hould it then he in our power to do it coldly 

in Ihal degree of earnesmew whereunto nothing can 
be added. Hwlur. 

Mad ire and wiathful fuiy msliei me weep. 
Thit tbui we die, while rmiii traitors sleep. 

My pcnnance is lo call Lucetta back. 
And ttV rimitium for mj folly put. Id. 

Fnture B.ihi, 
Or new. or by remianra new conceived. 
Are now to have no successive degrees. td. 

At my bxely Tamora'i intreats, 
I do mnil these yaong mea'i heinous hnlti. U. 
&ror misclaim. and forgetfulnesi do now and than 



front, though there were a pliant clause at the fbol, 
■hat TtmilUit all la the bishop's discielioa. Id, 

In grieioui and inhuman crimes, oflenders should 

be mulled to their prirHe lo be puni^ed io the 

place where they have offeoded. Haiiward. 

Yon said, if I itlnmed neil uie in I«ril. 

1 ihould be in rvniitrr of your erace ; 

In iba' interim my letters should lake place 

or aiKdavits. DsnM. 

Many believe tho Uliclo of mninian of lina. 
but they believe it without the condilion of repeol- 
BDce. or the fruits of holy life. Taylor. 

No ^reat offenders 'scape Iheir dooms -, 

Smatl praise from lenity and rrnuiFUw come*. 

There was not an equal concurrence in the pnuc- 

them proceeding more remiitUf ia it. C'^rvndim- 
Sa willingly doth God ranit his if Jfiflsn. 
Thai plea 
With God or man will gaio thee no rnmuion. U. 

These oervooi, bold, (bose languid and rnniii ; 
Hare cold salutes, but there a lover's kiss. 

If when by God's grace we have conquered the 
first diSculItes of religion, we grow carebsi and r/' 
«»>, sad neglect our guard, God's spirit will not al- 
wavs strive with us. TMoH-m. 

Your candoui in paidouing my errors, may maka 
ir»e more rmia in correcting them. Dyydtn. 

With suppliant prayers Ibeir powers appease ; 
The soft Napean race will soon lepenl 
Tlieir angei. and rmii the pDoishoieni. Id. 

The' Lgypiisn crown I to your hands nmii ; 
And. with It, take his heart who oSers it. Id. 

This bold return with seemhig palienee heard. 
Tbe prisoner was miriJM lo the guard. 



This difference 




mind in thinking 




hinueir. 


tf*.. 


The migisliate 


can often, where the public gf»d 


demiadi not tbe asecution of the law, rwiil tba pu- 


nisbment of ciimin 


al offences by his own aulhontv. 


but yet cannot rm 


( the s>tisfw,liDD due to any pn- 


As. by dagreei. 


they m-iiW of their ioduslr^. 



had raised them lo worlhy thoughts. 
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duty or tax, were transmitted to posterity after this with miraculous operation, or widi strong and uvin* 

manner. Additon, cible r«iium<minoe of sound reason. Haokm, 

A compact among private persons furnished out You may marvel why. I would not rather 

the several rtmittancei. Id. on Italy, Make rashmnonstrafiM of my hidden power, 

I renut me to themselves, and challenge their na« Than let him be so lost. akaJmp^an. 
tural ingenuity to say, whether they have not some- A large family of daughters have drawn up a re- 
times such shiverings within them 1 morutranee^ in vidiich they set forth Chat, their father 

Gooemmmt of tfu Tongue. having refused to take in the Spectator, they oflered 

n September and October these diseases do not to abate the article ot bread and butter in the tea 

abate or remit in proportion to the remission of the table. Addison's Spectator, 

sun's heat. Woodward, Importunate passions surround the man, and will 

The great concern of God for our salvation is so not suffer him to attend to the rememtraneee of jus- 
far from an argument of remissness in us, that it tice. Regen. 
ought to excite our utmost care. Rogers's Sermons, REM'ORA, n. «. Lsit remora, A let or oh- 

Jack, through the remissness of constables, has al- gtacle : a fish or worm that sticks to ships, and 

ways found means to escape. Arbuthnot, retards their oassase 

Another ground of the bishop's fears is the remis- ^^ ^..j^^ „»,, „ir?ii*i;-j ;- ._.. *k« ^^mU i^ 

sion of the Irstfniite and tenthi^, Smfi, .^^ ^'^f ^^^^ ^^"^ ^* %2^ ^ IS^*; 

ur. V. «u L e m^> roach, and remora. Feaeham om Blazomng, 

«n^K o;ir passions r«n.( the vehemence of our ^he rm^u U about thiee-quartera of a yardlo^ 

speech rem*ts too. Broome s Notes on the Odyssey. ^^ ^ j^ ^^^^ ^^^ incheslJnd a half ovJr ; thi^ 

REM'NANT, n. s. & adj, ' Corrupted from tapering to the tail end -, his mouth two inches and 

Remanent, which see. Residue ; that which is a half over r his chops endine angularly ; the aether 

left ; or that remains; remaining. & little broader, and produced forward near an inch ; 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! l»w lips rough with a great number of little prickles. 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood, Grem. 

Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghost? SftaAipearf. Remora, the sucking fish, a species of 

It teems that the remnant of the generation of men Echeneis, which see. . 

were in such a deluge saved. Bacon. •D-viLmucc* v -»-j t 

I was intreated to get them some respite and KbMURhb,ii. «.^ J?r. remordt; Lat re- 

breathing by cessation, without which they saw no Remorse FUL, tufj, >monus. Pam of guilt; 

pr(rt)abihty to preserve the remnant that had yet es- Remorse'less. j reproadi of conscience : 

caped. King Charles, hence tenderness ; pity : the adjective cones- 

The remnant of my tale is of a length ponding. 

To tire your patience. Dryden's Knight's TaU. jyj li^^ ^^^^ ^f their own lives, yet for rt- 

_ A feeble army and an_ empty senate, _ -.^^ J their wives and chUdien. would be withheld. 



Benmants of mighty battles fought in vain. 



wsorse of their wives and children, would be withheld. 

r Y.M K.. r I ^dditcn. j^^ rogues slighted me into the river, with as lit- 

^T .. . i } • 3 tie remorse as they would have drowned a bitch's 

No future pain for me ; but instant wed blind puppies. Skahpean, 

A lover more proporuoned to her bed ; q ^giii^our, think not I flatttt. 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life Valiant and wise, remorsefU, weU accomplished: 

To the just duties of an humble wife. Prior, U. 

See the poor r»mnaiit*of these slighted hairs ; Eurylochus straight hasted the report 

My hands shaU rend what even thy rapme spwes. Qf this his fellows most remorseful fate. Chaprnm. 

«. - , . , ^' • Not that he believed they could be restrained from 

rhe frequent use of the latter was a remnata of ^^^j impiou% act by any remorse of oonadence, or 

popery, which never admitted scnpture in the vulgar ^^at they had not wickedness enough to design and 

^^fS^' ^fi' execute it. Clarmdeiu 

REMO (St.), a sea-port of the Sardinian states, Where were the nymphs, when the remorselm deefi 

in the Genoa territory. It is built on an emi- Closed o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas t 

nence rising gently from the Mediterranean. The j . • i ^^*^*^^ 

gardens of orange and lemon trees with which Curse on the' unpardomng prmce, whom teancaa 

it is surrounded render it a most delightful spot. „ ^^^ , i v r » i n- j— 

The cathedral churches and col We S-e the onlv ^° ^^ •'**~^ * ^***^ ™*®* ^^ "?" * .»* . ^^^V^^ 

ur Tc c»iurcnes ana college, are tne only q ^^ inexpressible horrour that wUl seire upon a 

public edifices worth notice. The port " shallow, ^. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ,^^ ^t ^y^^y^^ ^f J^ 

and admits only small vessels. In 1745, this j^s^ce ! when he shaU see his accuser, his judge, 

place was bombarded by the British. Popula- ^e witnesses, all his rtmorseless adversaries I 

tion 7500. Twenty-two miles east by north of SouA's Sermoiu. 

^'^'J^.ir^J!iU^'^ ^'''^^'^^ ^i^^^l^' .. . ^ REMOTE', ««. -> Lat. rcmohtt. Distant; 

REMOLT L\part, Re and molt. Melted Remote'ly, orft;. Salien; abstracted; fo- 

^1°- , . , . u .u .L REMOTfi'NESS, n. «.3reign: the adverb and 

It were ^ to try m glass works, whether the ^ substantive correspondine. 

crude raatenals, mingled with the glass already made *^ ^ 

and remolten, d» not facilitate the making of glass Their rising all at once was aa the sound 

with les.s heat. Bacon. Of thunder heard remote. MUtam. 

REMON'STRATE, v, n. \ Fr. remomtrer ; An unadvised transiliency from the ^J^ 

■n / < T .• ^ remotest cause. iriasteuB, 

Remonstrance, n.$. S Latm remanstro. j^ .^ commonly opinioned that the earth was 

To represent strongly ; show reason m strong ^^. inhabited, it l^t not remotdy planted bdbit 

terms: show; discovery (not in use); strong the flood. Browme, 

representation. Xhe joys of heaven are like the stars, which fay 

The same God which revealeth it to them, would also reason of our remoteness appear extremely little, 

give them power of confirming it unto oUiers, either Beyks 



•bit> Out fiiotio^ DuU-h 
.And ibe bow] liIag«iie'B iron tmops relire, 
'b lb* fini Eiwl amuljil a slaughtei«d pile, 
Si^ on tbe mouud be ijied. SmM. 

' IUkhH From meo, with God he paaied hb daji ; 
Pnjrcf all hi* boiineu ; all his pleaiure, praise. 

PimuJ. 

Iln ubienribet general]; iriie from ibe remilrn 

$tf ibe cuibtmi, perwDi. and thiagi lie alludn Id. 

quNl ihidat. 



, . ilh rural iparti. 

CiK ne a life mwl' frain guill]' courli. Gnuiilb. 

EEMOVF, «. D.. u. n., &1 Fr.rcmuer ; Lai. 

RlMo'Ttoy, n. .. [ii, I. rrmooto. To put 
■ HKUo'vim.t,adj. from its placi 



Titian aBploycd broarn and etulhly coloun upon 
Ae (nrrput, and hns rGwrmJ liia greater light for 
NHdMioi i>d the twck pan of his landscapes. 

£>ry<l(». 

Two Una* in Meieuiua and Liuiai are indeed 

n-ulrfy alllad ic Viigil'a lenae, but loo like the 

limleraaivrOiiid. U. 

In thia WROw icanlling of cipadty. it is not all 
•aMcu wd Stan appateiii good Ihal affi^cu us. 

Locie. 

U iba ficatnl pan of bodies escape ODi notice b^ 

,#«»> i—i lwn i, otheninnahaiconMiited by their 

- - - U. 



I'u heati:, from out Ihe high-haired oate of }trm, 

'a his loted CDunlrjf. CliaptiKm. 

tie longer in litis paradise to dwell 

And send ihee from the garden (orlh lo till 

The Kroond. MUlni forarfiH Loil. 

This place should be both school and unirenitjr, 
lot needing a r«iww lo any other houie of scholar- 
hio. Millm. 

early irceived in any considerable 



Liength of impn 
ndtbereforaisofdilficulti 

The consequent strictly 






RutDVIu', 01$. 

Kmo'vcpiru!!, 
REMo'vBa. 



ilk'i Scrpiii. 
H a fallacious 
itecedency or couequeDce ; 
as 10 (Conclude from the pgsilion of ihe aolecedeat 
unio the posilion of the coiiMquetil, at from the n- 
moiiiiH of Ihe conteqaenl to the mulun of Ihe aole- 
cedeal. Braane't Fuil^r Smmn, 

So lanlied Allrea, her rmoM desieoed, 
On those distressed friends she left T>ehinil. Wallrr. 

A short exile muit for show precede ; 
The term espired. from Caodia they imnw, 
And happy eich at homo enjoys his love, Dn)dm. 

The silling still of a pnialylick, whilal he piefeia 
it Id a mflnaf. ii toluDlary. Lockr. 

Tbeji are farther m>Bt«d from a lille to be innate. 

and tha doubt of Iheir being naiine iiapietiions on 

a verb Uie mind, is stronger againit these moial principles 

ir, 10 diange iban ihe other. U. 

; 10 go from In all the visible corporeal world, ([uiie down from 

lu auuiuiu.ive remove is "*■ '•'^ de»ccnt ii by easy stepa, and a continued so- 

fal, and means change of "«* "f things, ^at in each r.™™. difler very liHle 

of beine removed ; departure; act one from the olhct. 

* ' ' . ' . If ihe rtinuiifll of ( 

hat produced such p< 

nuance of them mighl have produced something more 






J pi„. 



anging place or pulling away ; step 

^. ofgTMation; a small disiance: remotioo 

jkbo M the Bcl of removing, or stale of being f^^j 

Wiio>v«d r mnoied. removedness, aud reraoyer, A freeholder is but • 

KCTMoond with remove verb active : removable and ought to stand up 
ia men as may be removed, 

H« •viucfU away Ibe speech of the tmily, and . 1° ■u<:h a chapel. - 

,l»ha»h away the undeutaudiog of ihu aged. pleasureof the rector 

' Jpi «ii. aO. How p(t from pom 



icse person) from their potts 






Adiin 



uf ihe mother church. A 



The Irish YiAaoi have their cleryy in luch sub- To feed despair 



^>»a thai tl 
Lumiog their 



complain of ihem ; for 

icaparily, and ihai ihey are "jres enual m 

their bishop't will, they yield duliDClinn ofc 

*hat plcuelh bin. Sftnitr. ■"« one from 

Uy Bhich rrtkmi) of one extremity with anolhcr, The rtmo—' 

Ik woiU. seeking to procure a remwly. haih pur- lerinted by 

dand a meie eichange of the evil before felt. m ibe flesh 



ilioos o( men are belwei 
e, and capable, by Ihe 
trances, of but a teiy s 



Alld 






na, Uiit ( 



*, and tbj defence ab- 



I«iki 






. . if luch a disease it not to 

itcd by actiie rcntediei. no more than a 
~ ' ) 10 lie nken away by violence. 
ArtnU 
611 Ihe blissfol toaU aboie ! 
more with gunlle mercy tw'jf. 
march be Ihe scour^ of God. 
thoughts I'lywes yon nmatt. 



Itfroi 

Who ruled his 
Whether bit 



Bb dull BiroB take me for Rosaline : 

And dn&ge your favoun loo ; to shall your loves 

Waorootniy. deceived by ihete mnewi. Id. 

You accent it taraelhing linai than you could 
parckaw in to remarrd a dwelling. H. 

I kava ajaa ander my service, which look upon bit ••"<'• 

'"""" , "• REMOUNT, 

io™'^r^^o"f =■6^'"- 

Sii.-i»i'i KuBui. "'* 
ilasif lortune makelh an enterpriser and muiwn-. T 
bal Ibe cMrciaed fortune maketh the able man. is w 



imial WIS caused by his own fean 
ificelfiDppaiiog the throne to ba 
ihe body of ihe people was left at liborly 
what fonn of government Ihey pleated. 

orse wanted two rsmowi. J»ur boTi 



Lm him, upon hii 
tkn. ptoenra n 
^■afilf leaiding 



-XVUl. 




REM 514 'REN 

REMPllAN, an idol or Pagan god, whom St. The realms of Mare rmurntwed all ^und, 

Stephen says the Israelites worshipped in the And echoes to the Athenian shores rebound, 

wilderness as they passed from Egypt to the land ,,. . , , ,,* .. j ^'y^' 

of promise—AcU vii. 43. That the martyr here , H« unUmely fata, the Anptian wo^ 

*1 .1 1 _f ^t r^^. A«.^ /«k w o<;\ la Sighs rfBmwrmured to the Fucine fiooos. li. 

quotes the words of the prophet Amos (ch. r. 26), "^^^^J^ ^ whispered by the gtjntle breeze, 

all commentators are agreed. But, if this com- j^^ ^^^ in sighs to all the trembling trees ; 

cidence between the Christian preacher and the 1^^^ tiemblingUees, in every plain and wood, 

Jewish prophet be admitted, it follows that Her fate rmumur to the silver flood. Pcpe. 

Chiun and Remphanare namesof the ^^e deity . remUS, the twin brother of Romulus, was 

Selden and other cntics concluded that Chiun, ^^ ^ togethei*^th his brother by the cmdty 

and of course llemphan, is the planet Satimi ;be- ^^^y^-^ grandfather. In the contest which hai; 

cause Chiun is written Ciun, Cevan Ceuan, ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ brothers, about buOding 

Xhevvin; all of which are modern oriental names ^^. Homulus obtained the preference, and 

of that planeu But others, and particularly the ^^' f^^ ridiculing the rising walls, was put to 

late learned Dr. Doig, by various etymologica^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^^^.^ ^^^^^ ^, ^ r^^^^^, 

arguments (which we need not quote), render it j^^^^^f g^^ Romulus. The Romans were 

much more probable, that it was the affrpacvw. ^-^^^ ^-^^ ^ , ^^ ^^j^ ^^^ 

or «iptoc of the Greeks, the canis or stella cam- ^hi^h the oracle was consulted, and the manoof 

cularis of the Romans, and the dog-star of mo- ^^^^ appeased by the institution of Remnria. 

dem Europe. What confirms his interpretation rem?^) a tbwn of France, in the depart- 

is, that the idol consecrated by the Egyptians to ^^^^ ^f ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ j^^ situated in a 

Sothis, or the dog-star, was a female figure with f^^-j^ .^- ^^^^^ ^^^ meadows and gsndcbs. 

a stw on her head ; and hence the prophet up- ^ ^ ^^-^^ remarkable for its circular prooe- 

braids his countrymen with having borne the star ^^^^ and, about a mile from the town. tl£e are 

REMS -^" .«. .f ^K. ^.i.. ^.«o^_ a Roman triumphal arch aid ^maiispleuio, both 

ments 

east of that of the Hothenberg 



\fl*o ^* ^ r xi. ^ 1 J _ a Roman triumphal arch and aoiausoleuiBLboth 

EMS AND Fits, one of the twelve depart- of remote anUquity, and in fcleFable pnjiem. 

ts of the kingdom of Wurtemberg, to the ^^^ ^he environs produced hia^ly a vast 

of that of the Hothenberg. Its area js 540 ^^^^ ^f ^j^^^ ^^^ *- ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^i. 

square miles; population 126,000. Itisdivided ?ie of trade is the wine supplied by the npes on 

into the five bailiwics of Gemund, Goppingen, ^^ neighbouring hiljs. Marie is aUo foi^ in 

Schorndorf, Lotch, and Geislingen. The cluef ^ environs. Inhabitants 5100. tor^o 

town IS Goppmgen. ^il^p pprth-west of MarseiUes. 

REMU'NERATE, v. a,^ Fr. remunerer; RENAIX, or Row^ a large inland towii of 

Remunera'tion, n. t . S Latin remunero. To ^ theNetherlands, in East Flankers. It has extensive 

Remunerative, adj. j reward ; repay ; re- woollen manu&ctures» and a consifhraHyle oqm- 

quite; recompense: the noun substantive and mercial intercourse ; but the only, jioblic bufld- 

adjective corresponding. ings.of interest are a magnificoit 'duu^fu, an 

Is she not then beholden to the man, hospital, and three churches. Inhabitants tOfiOQ^ 

That brought her for this high good tarn so far 1 Seven miles south of Oudenarde, and twco^ 

Yes ; and will nobly remunerate. Suthtpeare, two south by west of Ghent* 

Money the king thought not fit to demand, be- REN'ARD, n. s. Fr, irenanh & fbxT Hit 

cause he had received satisfaction in matteis of so aame of a fox in fable, 

great importance ; and because he could not remu- Before the bieak of 4air«.. 

nerate them with any general pardon, being pre- Renard through the hedge had made his im. 

vented therein by the coronation pardon. Bacon, Ikpin 

Bear thU significant to the countey maid Jaque- RENAUDOT (Theophrastns), M. D., an eni- 

netta there is remuneratum ; for t^ best ward of ^^^ p^^j^ physidan, bom in London in 1583. 

mine honour is rewarding my *l«l«°^^^^^^; He settled in Paris, became first physician to 

He begeu a security of himself, and a careleU ^^ dauphin, and wm the first who ^bfnM a 

eye on the last remunemtiom. , J^^ette in France. He ako ^rote the hm of 

Brownest Vulgar Errourt, uie celebrated pnnce of Conde, of roanw Qt»- 

The knowledge of particular actions seems requi- ?io°» and of cardinal Maiarin. He died in ¥m 

site to the attainment of that great end of God, in in 1653. ^ , ■. 

the manifestation of his punitive and remunerative RenaUDOT (Eusebms), grandson of thefloclor, 

justice. . Bojfle, was bom in Paris in 1646. He< was edncited 

A collation is a donatita of some vacant benefice under the Jesuits, and at Harcourt College; tod 

in the church, especially when such donation is became famous for his skill in oriental bistory 

fipeely bestowed without any prospect of an evil and languages. In 1700 he attended catdinal 

remuneration, Ajfliffe, Noailles to Roine, where Clement V. made him 



REMURIA, festivals established at Rome by pnor of Fossay. He wrote many learned dp- 
Romulus to appease the manes of his brother sertations, published in the Memoirs . 
Remus. They were afterwards called lemuria, Academy of Inscnptions, of which he 



was a 



and celebrated yearly member, as well as of the French Academy, and 

REMUR'MUR, . . Heand murmur To "^^^^^Zl^^^^^ 

mtijp back m mumiurs ; repeat m low hoarse ^^^, ^^^j^^^^ : to dash; encounter. 

'^'^^ Virgilfs friends thought fit to alter a line in Venus's 

Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear speech that has a relation to the micoimtfr. 
With loud laments, and break the 3rielding air ; 



.R£N 5\t B^ 


Veu may u well e«pe<n iwa bonis ibnulil grow 


My renJenng my perton lo thtui, may engags 


MDubla by tabbing, ■• ibM (he rtiu:«MUf of any 


Ihoit nflecliom to me. King Ckarlrt. 


bodtn ahould awiluia tbepi inio perception. 


Saint Angusline rmAr. another rsMOO, for which 


' CoJIitr. 


the apostlei observed smne legul niei aod eu«nniBi»i 


So wheo the Irumpet »ounding gives the <ipi, 


for B time. ITAiw. 




One, with whom he uicd lo advise, proposed to 


So meel. Dud m renew Ihe de>trou< Oiht , 

Their ilMloriog amis wilh the fiercB*rtDcli resound. 


him 10 md,^ himself upon cooditiuns lo the earl of 


Essex. Ct<,r€«Un. 




Let him look into the falur« state oC bliss at 


1 Bencoiiktf.b, in single coinbaU, is used by 
way of coiilradisliiietion m duel. When iwo 


niKry. and lee iheie God. the righleoiu judge, 
ready to ttr\d»t every awo accordiug to bi> deeds. 


Mrsonj quarrel and fight oa'Vue spot, wilhout 


Rinitr it in the English a ciicle; but 'lis mora 






rencounter. 


B«n«i:. TAimj -/ Ih, Eanh. 



, ItENcotitiTER,iiiberaIdry,an 
apitbei applied to an animal 
yihose ftce stands right forward 
if if coming lo allack the per- 
son, as in iheannesed figure: — 






He ml a lion as be would hai 
bad Dolhing in his hand. 

I will not rnd away all the kii 
tribe lo thy son. 

Willyr-'---- 



ersotakid, ai 

JuJtH xiv. 4. 
Lgdom. butgiveone 



i 13. 



Before the tag return, whose rage doth rvnit 

Like Inlerrupled waters, and o'eibear 

What (hey are osed (o bearl Skahptare. 

Thin council made a schism and rfnt from Ihe 

most aiicieat and purest churches which lived before 

them. Whin. 

By the thundeier's stroke it from the root is rnil. 

So sure the blows which from high heaven are sent. 

What you command me to relate, 
Renews (he sad remembrance of our fate, 

1 its old foundations rrni. Dryitn. 



Thou 



'.'Pf . 



Hasl cancelled kindred, made a ml in nature. 
And through her holy bowels gnawed thy ~way. 
Through (fay own blood to empin. /i 



' The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 

Then r«d It off. Id. .Enti,. 

I* i( not at much reason to say, when any mo- 

; narchy wai shattered to pieces, and divided amongst 

revolted tubjecti, that God waa careful lo preserve 

tnooarchial power, fay rending a settled empire into 

a mullitude of little govtiniaental Ltcit, 

lie Who sees (hi^ ml rnt in bo bigli a reel;, how 

the convei p«ru of one side eaacilT tally with the 

•' eoncane of the other, must be satisfied that it was the 

efleci of an eanhiiuake. Additim. 

' Wlien iia way the' impetuous passion found. 
I md my tnsses, and my brewt I wound. fVpr. 
REN'DER, D, a. k n. s. Fr. rtndre: Span. 
tfndir. To return; payback; restore; pre on 
demand; give i^nerally; yield; mirtender; ei- 
hibit a suiTender. 



Will ;e rnd„ me a recompem 
'Ihe slugEAid is wiser in his 

I heard htm speak of that sa 
And he did mJtr him the mo 



II than 



onder if tt 



'i&rrnu 



Hither Ihe seas at slated linis 
And shore the loaden vessels into port ; 
Theo wilh a gentle ebb retire again. 
And miltr Inck their carco to the main. Adiiinm. 

Logick rtndfi its daily service lo wisdom and 
riilue. tl'aJX. 



Canai 



ir lore, 



w 


oald he rtnd,r up He 
keep Aaiyanai, 1 sh 


min 


And 


uld 


M 
Ibis 


.Hook, inhisPhilot 


omp 



the contrary. Danin. 

RENDEZVOUS',n.s.ti..fi. Fr rrafciniini. 
Assembly; meeting appointed; appointed sign 
of meeting; to meet a( any appointed place. 

A conunander of many ships should rather keep 
his fleet logelher than have it severed lar asunder ; 
for the attendance of meeting them again atthenoit 

RaUigh'a A]?oipgi/. 

The philosopher's- stone and a iuAy war ate but the 

rrndctniui of cradled brains, that wear thw' leather 

in iheir head instead of their hu. Boom, 

The Icing appointed bin whole amy lo be drawn 
logelher to a remfenmi al Marlborough. 

Clamdm. 
a which Ihej 



ich Ihey at 
with Ifaat 



This was the general rendai 
to. and. mingling more and 
liquor, they sucked it all up. 

RENEALMIA, 

a f^UK of the monogynia order, and mooaudria 
class of plants: con. Iritid ; neclariutn oblong: 
CAL. monophyllous : anthera sessile, opposite 
to the nertarium ; the berry fleshy, species 
one only, a naiive of Sucintun. 

RENEGADE',n.«,( Fr. rewgat i Span. 

Rimeg^'do. 1 renegado. An apostate ; 

a rerolier. 

Some straeffling soldiers might prove rnegadoa, 
but tbev would not revoll in troops. 

Dwuy «/ P«/». 

There lived a French nntfadt in (he sane place 

where the Csstilian and hii wife were kepi prisoners. 

AdJuon. 

If the Roman goiemmenl lubsisled now, they 
would have had TcmgnJt learaeD and ihipwrighls 
enough. Arbvtlia&t. 

RENEGE', u.o. Lai. rtntgo. To disown 
Obsoleie. 

3 L2 



REN 516 REN 

Such smiling rogues as these sooth every passion, Ayrshire, west by the Clyde, which separates it 

JUnege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks from Dumbartonshire, and north by Cuiming- 

With every gale and vary of their masters. ham. The surface is beautifully variegated wiUj 

Shaktpeare, jjjUg ^nd valleys, woods and rivers, populous 
The design of this war is to make me renege my ^^^^^^ villages, and genUemen*s seats. A consi- 
conscicnce and thy truth. King Charles, ^qjMb part of the soil is moorish and barren ; 
RENEW, v,a. ^ Re and new; Lat. re- ^,^1 along the banks of the Clyde, the Giyfe, 
Renew'able, adj, S novo. To renovate ; re- the White and Black Carts, it is fertile. The 
Renew'al, n. s. J store; repeat: the adjec- general scenery is romantic and delightfuL It 
tive and noun substantive corresponding. abounds with coals, iron-stone and other mi- 
Let us go to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there, nerals. Its chief towns are Paisley, Greenock, 

1 Samuel, Port Glasgow, and Renfrew. It is divided into 

It is impossible for those that were once en- seventeen parishes. This county is sometimes 

lightened— if they shall fall away, to renew them called the barony, because it was anciently the 

again unto repentance. Hebrews vi. 2. inheritance of the royal house of Stuart ; and still 

In such a night affords the title of baron to the prince of Wales. 

Medea gathered the enchanted herbs, RENI (Guido or Guy), an illustrious Italian 

That did renew old iEson. Shakspeare, painter, *bom at Bologna in 1595. He first 

The body percussed hath, by reason of the per- studied under Denis Calvert, and afterwards 

cussion, a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, under the Caracci. He imitated Lewis Caracci, 

and so reneweth the percussion of the air. Bacon. fc^t afterwards formed a peculiar style of his 

The eagle caste ite bill, but renews his age. .^^^ ^ij^t secured him the admiration of his 

rp. , , , r * ij u J ^^^y^y* contemporaries and of posterity. He was muck 

The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, j^ ;;y ^ jj^ . %\^^ox ; but afterwards 
it«nei0« ite finished course, Saturnian times w*imi,w, ««« « v« ^ n ■»■» ■ «/!ja 

Rowl round again. Dryden^s VirgU PastaraU. S^^^d himself by gaming. He died m 1 W2. 

Renewedto life, that she might dsQy die. There are several of his desigoi m pnnt, etched 

I daily doomed to follow. Dryden. oy himself. 

The old custom upon many estates is to lei for RENITENT, adj. • Lat. renilem. Acting 

leases of lives, renewable at pleasure. Swift. . against any impulse elastically. 

It behoved the deity, persisting in the purpose of ?y «> inHation of the muscles thev become soft, 

mercy to mankind, to renew that revelation from and yet renitonMike so iMny pillows dissipating ths 

time to time, and to rectify abuses, with such au- force of the pressure, and so takmg away the sense 

thority for* the ren£wal and rectification as was suf- ^^ pain. ll^y. 

ficent evidence of the truth of what was revealed. RENNELL (Thomas), B. D., F. R. S., son of 

Forbes, D^. Rennell, dean of Winchester, master of the 

RENFREW [Gael. Rein Froach, i. e. the teinple, &c., and grandson, by the mplher's side, 
heath division], an ancient royal borough of of sir William Blackstone, was bjrn at Win- 
Scotland, the capital of Renfrewshire, and the Chester in 1787. At an early age he was placed 
seat of the sheriff*s court, and of a presbytery, at Eton, where he distinguished himself by hit 
It is seated on the Cathcart, which runs into the progress in classical literature, and obtained Dr. 
Clyde five miles above Glasgow. King Robert JBuchanan's prize for the best Greek Sapphic ode 
II. had a palace in it. The town consists of one on the Propagation of the Gospel in India. He 
narrow street, half a mile long, with some small joined at this period three of his contemporaiies i 
lanes. It was made a royalty by king Robert, in the publication of a .series of essays, oodoc - 
and has charters from king James VI. and queen the name of the Miniature, which went through 
Anne. It is governed by a provost, two bailies, two editions. In 1806 he removed to Riogi 
and sixteen counsellors ; who send a delegate to College, Cambridge, and gave additional proof 
join with those from Glasgow, Dumbarton, and of his literary attainments, by gaining, in 1808, 
Rutherglen, in electing a representative in the Sir William Browne's annual Greek medal for 
imperial parliament. It has a salmon fishery on an ode entitled Veris Comites, as well as by bit 
the Clyde, from Scotstown to Kelly bridge. Its contributions to the Museum Criticum. Having 
chief manufactures are, a soap and candle work ; taken orders he became assistant preacher to htf H 
a bleachfield, and about 200 looms are employed father at the Temple church, and in 1 81 1 published * 
in muslins for Paisley. It formerly stood on the his Animadversions on the Unitarian Translalioo 
banks of the Clyde, and vessels of consider- of the New Testament, under the designation of 
able burden were built close to the town ; but the A Student in Divinity, and about the same time 
river, changing its course nearly opposite to became editor of the British Critic. In 1816 
Scotstown, took a semicircular direction, leaving he was elected Christian advocate in the univer* 
King's Inchon the north, and came into its pre- sity of Cambridge, and the bishop of London 
sent course above the ferry. To supply this aefi- conferred on him in the same year the vicange 
ciency a large canal has been made along the old of Kensington. In the former capacity be pro- 
bed of the river, from the Clyde to £e town, duced his Remarks on Scepticism as it is coo- 
by which large vessels come up and unload at nected with the subjects of Organisation and 
spring tides. It is three miles north of Paisley, Life. Mr. Rennell was the rather induced to 
SIX west of Glasgow, and forty-five east of Edin- enter into this enquiry as he had himself made 
burgh. no slight progress in the study of anatomy. It 

Renfrew, or Renfrewshire, a county of was first printed in 1819, and went rapidly 

Scotland, about twenty-eight miles long from through six editions. His last work, undertaken 

east to west, and from ten to twenty-four broad, in the same character, was entitled Proo6 of 

bounded on the east by Lanarkshire, south by Inspiration, or the Grounds of Distinction 
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^nween llie New Teataraenl and the Apocryphal 
Volume. In 1823 he obtained llie mutership 
^ St. Nicholas' hospital, with a stall in Salisbury 
^^thedml ; nnd in the same year a pamphlet 
^>peareJ from liis pen addressed to [1. Broug- 
■^m, esq., M. P-, otilliesubjeelof aspeechmade 
^y that gentleman at Durham, taken in con- 
'%xion nilh some articles in the Edinburgh 
■^view. In the autumn of tliis year he married 
■ Miss Delalield of Kensington ; not many 
l^eeks after which a viotenl attack of ferer Ur- 
Jl^n ateJ in a (ctadual dtcline, which carried bim 
1^ in June the following year, just as he had 
bmpleled his new translation of Munter's Nar- 
ntive of the Conversion o( Count Strueosee. 
ibi priiate life he was highly esteemed. 
Ii RENN ES, a lar^e town of France, the former 
Svpilal of Brittany, and nox of the deparlment 
■f the lite and Vilaiue, is situated in a large 
■Uain, at the confluence of these two rivers. 
brbe latter diiidei the town into two parts, con- 
fcecled b^ bridges. That built on the left hank 
bf the river, and called the Lower Town, is 
rslnrost on a level with the surface of the water, 
-HndsuHect consequently to inundations. The 
yOppa Town, on the right bank, stands on an 
eminence, and forme the most considerable part 
ioT the city. Since a dreadful lire in 1720, by 
which nearly 900 houses were consumed. Ken- 
irnes has been rebuilt on a resutar plan ; hut a 
*(ew of the narrow streets and high antiquated 
■bouses remain ; and in the suburbs tliere is a 
.Duniher of wooden structures. Tlie square called 
tfke Palais de Juilice was conslrucled on the 
Inodel of the Place Vendome at Paris, and had 
Mice a bronze statue of Lonis XIV. Of the 
Place d'armes the Ilolel de Ville forms the west- 
em fumade ; this, as well as the Place de la 
'gmnde Cohue, and the Place de la Pompe, are 
all worth notice. The principal promenades 
e the Cours and the Tabor ; the former nearly 

'The principal public editices are the cathedral, 

ricated lo St. Peter; the building, formerly 
house of meeting for llie parliament of 
Brittany ; the lown-hall, arsenal, and a college 
;rly belonging to the Jesuits. Here is also 
ill university, famous for the study of law ; 
a society of arta and sciences. It has 
Iketides a college royal, an academy, a school of 
anedicine and surgery, and a drawing school; 
Tk public library, museum, physical cabinet, 
«heraical laboratory, botanical garden, &c. The 
'trade is promoted by the Vilaine beini; navigable 
"fcr large vessels towards its mouth, and for 
I barges of considerable burden to iliis place. 
The objects of commerce are com, cattle, hemp, 
flax, and timber; lead, wax, and butter. Thema- 
'nufactures consist of blankets, sail-cloth, hats, 
thread, stockings, glovei, and hardware. Ren- 
nes is the see of a bishop, and the seal of a 
' 'Court of appeal for four adjoining departments. 
1*111 has likewise criminal and commercial courts. 
^Inhabitants 30,000. Eighty miles north of 
^Jfanies, and 330 west of Paris. 
r REN'NET, n.1. } Properly Fr. rainctw. a 
W Ken'vetino. i little queen. A kind of 
J«l.ple. 
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of I yellgw fluih. and the best of Iwaren for all lort^ 
of toil ; of which ihvre are two sons, Ihe large sotl 
and (he small. MariintT. 

ItipB pulpy apples, as pippiai and rrmiiUBgi, ars 
of a ijiupj tenacious nalura. Jd. 

Ren'ket, 71.*. See Ruknet, and below. 

A putiediaoui ferment coagulatu all humoun, 
as milk with rrnml i> lumcd. 

Finger m tkt Hmtmn. 

R£NN ET, in rural economy, a term applied to 
llie coagulum prepared from the slomach of a 
young cal! for the purpose of making cheese. 
SeeUsiar. 

ItENNIE (John), F. R. S., the celebrated 
engineer, was bom near Linton in East Lothian, 
in I7iiO,and was the son of a respectable fanner, 
who placed him with an eminent mill-wrighl. 
After serving out his articles, he commenced 
business on his own account, but in 1783 was 
induced lo remove lo Loi.don, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by llie coustrucuon of die 
Albion mill. His next work of magniludc was 
the erection of machinery in Whitbread's 
breweiy. His reputation from this time in- 
creased, until he was regarded as standing at the 
head of the English civil engineers. Among 
his works may be mentioned Ramsgate harbour. 
^^'alerloo and Southwark bridges (as to conslruc- 
tion), the Breakwater at Plymouth, and the Bell 
Rock li^t-house. No one has eflected greater 
performances iu the difficult brandies of his 
profession. Although in some respects a self- 
taught man, be acquired the respect of llie most 
distinguished men of science and learning in 
his day. His death took place at hit house in 
Stamford Street, Blackfriam, October 4th, 182t, 
in his sixly-first year, and he was buried with 
the respect due to his emiuenl talents inSl- 
Paul's cathedral. 



the noun substantive Corresponding. 

Sound continueth some ■mall lime, which is a 
reaauatum, and not a continuance -, for the body pcr- 
cuued hath a trepidatioo wrought in (he misnte 
pirlt, SDi) >o renewclh the percussion uf the air. 

Baenn'i Kalural Hnlery 
To lecond life 
Waked in Ihe <Tnn<aii'on af ihe jast. 
Resigns hiui up. with heaven aud earth reoeired. 

AH nilure feela Ihe Mnumlinj force 
or winler, only Id Ihe Ihoaghllesi eye 
la ruin >een. Thamim'i Winter. 

RENOUNCE>,n.&,v, n. J Fr. rrmwcr; 
RENOiiNcE'HLN'r,R.j. ! Lai. renufu'iu. To 

Hknum'ciation. 7 disown ; abne- 

gate; abjure; Dryden'suseof Iheword, asaverh 
neuter, has never been followed : Ihe noun sub- 
stantive corresponding. 

Shake patieaQy my great affliclion off. Shakiifare. 
lold you a* a thing enikied and sainted -, 



Pjr. 



I, an immortal it 



and lli€ 



Id. 



opiD 



13 of the woil 






a leiy pleauit and fait fruii. 



From f liebes my birth I oi 
Can foire me lo Tr>iDi.„rr the 
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On this firm principle I ever stood , 
He of my sons, who tails to make it good, 
By one rebellious act reiiounees to my blood. M. 
He that loves riches, can hardlv believe the doc- 
trine of poverty and renunciation of the world. • 

Taylor. 

RENOWN', n. «. & v. a. Ft. renommU; Lat. 
renamen. Fame ; celebrity ; praise widely spread ; 
to make famous. 

These were the renovmed of the congregation, 
princes of the tribes, heads of thousands. Numbers. 

She 
Is daughter of this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom so often I have heard renown. Shakspeare, 
Let us satisfy our eyes 
With ^he memorials and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city. Id. 

That thrice renowned and learned French king, 
finding Petrarch's tomb without any inscription, 
wrote one himself; saying> Shame it was that he 
who sung his mistress's praise seven years before her 
death, should twelve years want an epitaph. 

Peachum, 
The rest were long to tell, though far renowned. 

MUton. 
Tis of more renown 
To make a river, than to build a town. Waller. 
Nor envy we 
Thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory. Dryden, 
Soft elocution does thy style renown. 
Gentle or sharp according to thy choice. 
To laugh at follies or to lash at vice. Id. 

llva, 
An isle renowned for steel and unexhausted mines. 

Id. 
In solemn silence stand 
Stem tyrants, whom Uieir cruelties renown 
And emperors in Parian marble frown. Additon, 
A bard, whom pilfered pastorals renown. Pope, 

Nor far beneath her in renown is she 
Who, through good breeding, is ill company ; 
Whose manners would not let her larum oeaie, 
Who thinks you are unhappy when at peace. 

Young, 
And when recording History displays 
Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient days ; 
Tells of a few stout hearts, that fought and died. 
Where duty placed them, at their country's side ; 
The man that is not moved with what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds. 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave. 
Is base in kind, and bom to be a slave. Cowper, 

RENSSELAER, a county of New York, 
United States, bounded north by Washington 
county, east by Vermont and Massachusetts, 
south by Colombia county, and west by the 
Hudson. The eastern part is hilly, and in some 
parts mountainous : indeed the general charac- 
ter of the country is broken and hilly ; but the 
valleys are extensive, and the alluvial flats qf 
considerable extent, warm and fertile. The wet 
uplands are covered with a luxuriant growth of 
lofty white pine, variously intermixed with hem- 
lock, maple ash, cherry, beech, and birch ; and 
the skilful farmer finas all the varieties of soil 
which these contrarieties of forest vegetation 
would indicate. It sends four members to- the 
house of assembly. The chief towns are Troy 
and Lansinburgh. 

RENT, V. n. [now written raijit, yet probably 
from rend]. To roar; to bluster: we still say, 
a tearing fellow. 



He ventured to dismiiii lib fea^. 
That jMirt^ngi wont to rent and tear. 
And give the dcspeiatest attack ' 
To danger still behind his back. Hudibru. 

Rent, v. a. & n. s. I Fr. rente ; Ital. remRia ; 
R^nt'er. . ) low Lat. re(£iefufaiii. Re- 

^ venue ; annual payment ^ to hold as a tenaiit. 
See below : a renter is he who pays retit. 

Idol ceremopy. 
What are thy mils 7, what are thy conungi in! 
O, ceremony, shew me but thy wort^ ! ShaAtpean. 

Such is the mould, that the blest tenant feedk 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. . . 

WeUer, 
The estate will not be let for one penn.j| more, or 
less to the renter, amongst whomsoever the rent he 
pays be divided. ."^t^Av* 

When a servant is called before his master^ it U 
often to kno^, .whether he passed by such a gnmad, 
if the old man who rents it is in gooid health. 

4d^Ueon*M Speetater. 
I bought an annual rent or two. 
And live just as you se^ I do. Pepe, 

Folks in mudwall tenement. 
Present a peppercorn for rent. Prier. 

Anticipated rents, and bills unpaid. 
Force many a shining youth into the ahade, 
Not to redeemi his time, but his estate, . 
And play the fool, but at a cheaper rate. Cewper. 

Rents are classed'by Blackstone among inoor^ 
ppreal hereditaments. The word rent or tender, 
redditus, according to him, signifies a compen- 
sation or return, it being in tl^ nature of ao ac- 
knowledgment, given for the possession of some 
corporeal inheritance. See 1 Inst. 144. It isde-. 
fined to be a certain profit issuiag yearly out of 
lands and tenements corporeal. 11 must be a 
profit; yet there is no occasion for it to be, as 
it usually is, a sum of moneys : for spurs, capons, 
horses, com, and other matters may be leodered, 
and frequently are rendered, by way of rest It 
may also consist in services or manual opeia* 
tions; as, to plough so many acres of.groond,. 
to attend the king or the lord to the vara, and 
the like ; which services, in the eye of the Jaw, 
are profits. This profit must also be certain; 
or that which may be reduced to a certainty hf 
either party. It must also issue yearly ; ttmigii 
there is no occasion for it to issue every snoeesr 
sive year ; but it may be reserved every second, 
third, or fourth year : yet, as it is U> be prodncsd 
out of the profits of land^ and tenements as a 
recompense for being permitted to hold or cnjo]f 
them, it ought to be reserved yearly, becaoM 
those profits do annually arise, and are annually 
renewed. It must issue out of the thing granted, 
and not be part of the land or thing itaelf; 
wherein it differs from an exception in the grant, 
which is always cf part- of the thing gcii^taL 
Plowd. 13 : 8 Rep. 71. It must, lastly, issue out 
of lands and tenements corporeal ; that is, frooi 
some inheritance whereunto the ovmer or grantee 
of the rent may have recourse to distrain. Theie- 
fore a rent, strictly speaking, cannot be feaerved 
out of an advowson, a common, an office, a 
franchise, or the like; but a grant of 8U<^ annu- 
ity or sum (e. g. by a lessee of titbes,' or odier 
incorporeal hereditament) may operate as a per- 
sonal contract, and oblige the grantor to pay the 
money reserved, or subject him to an action of 




lebt lb' the amount of Ihe cent aj^reed upon ; 
^Ihoiigh il doiti not affect the inll<^^ilance, and la 
fiiQ legal rent in conlimplaiion of law. And the 
[kipg might always reserve a rent out of incor- 
poreal heredltamenlg ; the readoQ of wMch is, 
tHal he, by his prerofativp, Bin distrain on all 
the lands of hislesiec. 1 Init. 47, a. in n. 

1. 0/lht different kindi of reiil.—THii-Te ate, 
at common law, three kinifs of rent : rent-ser- 
Tjce, rent-charge, and rent-iSck. 

Hent-iehiue is so called, hecause it hath some 
corporeal service incident lo it ; as, at the least, 
fejty, or the feudal oath of fidelity. 1 InsL 143- 
For, if a tenant holds his land by ftalty, and 
^0*. rent; or by the seriice of ploughing the 
%itd'i land ^d Si. rent ; ihene peconiary rents, 
being connected with personal services, arelhere- 
(tere called rent-service. And for these, in case 
,1bey be behind, or arrere, at the day appointed, 
the lord may distrain of common nghi, without 
reserving iuiy special power ofdislrssi; pro- 
vided he hath in himself the rerersion, or future 
estate of the lands and tenements, after the lease 
or particular estate of the lessee or grantee is ex- 
pired. The services are of two sorts, either est- 
pressed in the lease or contract, or raised by im- 
•plicationoflaw. When the services are expressed 
ID tlie conli3ct, the quantum must be either 
certainly mentioned, or be such as, by reference 
to something else, may be reduced to a certain- 
' ly ; fur, if the lessor's demands be uncertain, it 
" ' i])ossible to give him an adequate sitisfsc- 

or compensation for them, as the jury can- 

' not determine what injury he has sustained. Co. 
I Litt. 96, a; Slil. 397: 2 Ld. Raym. llflO. 

* A Tcnt-rlwrge is where the owner of the rent 

* bas no future interest, or reversion expeiilatil, 
*" in the land ; as where a man, by deed, maketh 
' over to others hii whole estate in fee simple, 
' with a certain rent pyable thereout; and adds 
'' lo the deed a covenant or clause of distress, that 

Fif the rent be arrere, or behind, it shall be lawful 
to distrain for the same. In this case the land 
r is liable to the distress, not of common right, but 
f by virtue of the clause in the deed : and tlierefore 
r it is called a rent-charge, because in tliis roan- 
r ner the land is cliarged with a distress for the 
I payment of it. 1 InsL 143- A clear rent-charge 
I must he free from the land-lax- Doug. 603. 
f Where t man, seised of lands, grants by deed- 
r poll, or indenture, a yearly rent lo be issuing 
out of the same lantj, to another in fee, in tail, 
for life ur years, with a clause of distress ; this 
U a reot-charge, because the lands are charged 
with a distress by the express grant or nrovision 
of the parlies, which otherwise il would not be. 
So, if a man make a feoffment in fee, reserving 
Knt, and if the rem be behind, that il shall h« 
lawful for him to distrain ; this is a rent charge, 
llie word 'reserving' amounting lo a grant 
from the feoffee. Litt.^Sl?: Co, Lilt. 170a: 
Plowd. 134- 

An annuity is a thing very distinct from a 
tent-charge, wiih which It is frequently con- 
founded : a rent-charge being a burden im- 
posed upon and issuing out of lauds ; whereas 
" on annuity is a yearly sura chargeable only upon 
' the person of the grantor. Therefore if a man 
' hy deed gmnt to nitotlier the sum of £20 i>i.'r 
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annum, widiout expressing out of what lands it 
shall issue, no land at all shall he charged with 
n; but it is a mere personal annuity; which is 
of so little account in the law, Ihal, if granted 
to an eleemosynary corporation, it is not within > 
tlie statutes of mortmain : and yet a man may ■ 
hare a real estate in it. though his security it'i 
merely personal- i Comm. c, ^. See 1 Inst. 
144. 

Renl-irck, redditus siccus, or harren rent, is 
in efleci nothing mure thin a rent reserved by * 
deed, but without any clause of distr«ss. A rent- 
seek is so called because it is unprohtable to tha 
grantee; as, before seisin h»d, he can have no ' 
remedy for recovery of il : as where a man ' 
MKed in fee grants a rent in fee for life or year*, ' 
or where a man makes a feoffmeol In fee or fat 
life, remainder in fee reserving rent, without any' 
clause of distress, these are rent-seek; for which,' 
by the policy of the ancient law, there was no 
remedy, as there was no tenure between the 
grantor and grantee, or feoffor and feoHee; con- 
sequenlly, no fealty could be due. l.itl. § 2IS, 
■218: Cro. Car. 520: Kolw. 104 : Cro. Elw. 
6Se. 

lliough a rent is an incorporeal hereditament 
it is susceptible of the same limitations as oihct 
hereditaments. Itence it may be granted or de- 
vised for life, or in tail, with remainders or limi- 
tations over. But there is this difiennee between 
an intail of lands, and an intail of rent; thai the 
tenant in nil of lands, with the iniimediate rever- 
sion in fee in Ihe donor, may, by a common 
recovery, bar the intail and reversion: See title 
Htcoveiy. Whereas the grantee in tail of the rent 
de novo, without a subsequent limitation of it 
in fee, requires, hy a common recovery only a 
base fee. determinable upon his decease, and 
failure of the issues in tail ; but if there is a 
limitation of it in fee, after the limitation in tail, 
the recovery of the tenure in tail gives him the 
fee-simple. The reason of this differeuee is, that 
it would be unjust that the conveyance of *■ 
grantee of a rent should give a longer duration' 
or existence lo the rent, than it had in il» original ' 
creation. It is true that the barnng of an esiate- 
lail in land is efjually cootrarj' lothe intention of 
the grantor. But a rent differs materially from 
land. The old principles of Ihe feudal law 
looked upon every modificition of landed pro- 
perty, which was considered to be against com- 
mon right, with a very jealous eye. Now a rent- 
charge was supposed lo be aji^inst commou 
right ; the grantee of the rent-charge being sub- 
ject to no feidal services, and being a burden 
on the tenant who was to perform them- Upoo 
this principle thp law, in every instance, avoided 
giving, by implication, a continuation to the tent, 
beyond the period expressly fixed for its conti- 
nuance. Thus, if a tenant in tail of land die 
without issue, his wife is entitled to dower for 
her life out of the land, notwithstanding the 
failure of the issue ; but ibe widow of a tenant 
in tail of rent il not entitled to her dower against 
the donor. So if a rent is granted lo aman and 
his heirs, gene rallyt and lie dies without an heir, 
Ihe rent does not e«cheat, but sinks into tha 
land. It is upon this principle that, wiien there 
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rent acquires by his recovery no more than a the possession of the tenant from whom sach tr« 

base fee ; as has been already stated : but if rear became due. Stat. 8, Ann. c 14, sec. 6, 7* 

there i^ a limitation in fee ; after the particular The above clauses were made to remedy the de* 

limitation in tail, the grantor has substantially feet of the common law, under which the power 

limited the rent in fee ; and, therefore, it is doing of distress ceased with the tenure. 1 Inst. 162| 

him no injustice, that the recovery should give b in n. 

the donee who suffers it an estate in fee simple. By stat. 4 Geo. II., cap. 28, in case any tenant 

1 Inst. 298, a. in n. for life or years, or other person who shall come 
There are also other species of rents, which into possession of any lands, &c., under or by 

are reducible to these three. Rents of assize collusion of such tenant, wilfully hold over, after 

are the certain established rents of the freeholders the determination of such term, and after de- 

and ancient copyholders of a manor, which can- mand made in writing for delivering possession, 

not be departed from or varied. 2 Inst. 19. such person holding over shall pay aouble the 

Those of the freeholders are frequently called yearly value of the lands, &c., so detained, sec. 1. 

chief rents, redditus capitales ; and both sorts ' In all cases between landlord and tenant, on half 

are indifferently denominated quit-rents, quieti a year's rent being in arrear, the landhold having a 

redditus, because thereby the tenant goes quit right by law to re-enter for non-payment, may with- 

and free of all other services. When these pay- out any formal demand or re-entry, f«rve a'decla- 

ments were reserved in silver or white money, ration in ejectment ; and in case of judgment or 

they were anciently called white- rents, or blanch- non-suit for not confessing lease, entry, and 

farms, redditus aibi ; in contradistinction to ouster, it shall appear that half a year's rent was 

rents reserved in work, grain, or baser money, due before a declaration served, and no sufficient 

which were called redditus nigri, or black mail, distress to be found ; and that the lessor in eject- 

2 Inst. 19. Rack-rent is only a rent of the full ment had power to re-enter; the lessor in ejects 
value of the tenement, or near it. A fee-farm ment shall recover judgment. Sec. 2. Lessees, 
rent is a rent-charge issuing out of an estate in &c., filing a bill in equity, shall not have an in- 
fee ; of at least one-fourth of the value of the junction against proceedings at law, unless they 
lands, at the time of its reservation : for a grant shall, within forty days after answer filed, bring 
of lands, reserving so considerable a rent, is in- into court such money as the lessors in their an- 
deed only letting lands to farm in fee simple, swer shall swear to be in arrear, over and above 
instead of the usual methods for life or years. 1 all just allowances, and costs taxed, there to re- 
Inst. 143. It seems that the quantum of the rent mam till the hearing of the cause, or to be paid 
is not essential to create a fee-farm. See 1 Inst, to the lessors on good security, subject to the 
145 b. n. 5 : And also, whether a fee-farm must decree of the court; and in case such bill shall 
necessarily be a rent-charge ; or may not also be be duly filed, and execution executed, the lessors 
a rent-seek; and Doug. 605. These are the shall be accountable for only so much as they shall 
general divisions of rent ; but the difference be- really make of the premises from the time of 
tween them (in respect to the remedy for reco- their re-entry ; and, if the same shall happen to 
vering them) is now totally abolished ; and all be less than the usual rent reserved, the lessees 
persons may ha^e the like remedy by distress shall not be restored to the possession until they 
for rents-seek, rents of assise, and chief-rents (if shall make up the deficiency to the lessors. Sec. 
paid for three years within twenty years preceding 3. If the tenant, at any time before trial, tender 
the act, or if created since), as in case of rents or pay into court all arrears with costs, proceed- 
reserved upon lease. Stat. 4 Geo. II. c. 28 § 5. ings on ejectments shall cease. Sec. 4. 

II. Mooes of recovering rent. — By stat. 8 Ann. Previous to the above statute, the courts, both 

cap. 1 4, No goods, upon any tenements leased, of law and equity, had exercised a discretionary 

shall be taken by any execution, unless tl)e party, power of staying the lessor from proceeding at 

at whose suit the execution is sued out, shall, be- law, in cases of forfeiture for non-payment of 

fore the removal of such goods, pay to the land- rent, by compelling him to take the money really 

lord of the premises, or his bailiff, all money due due to him. 

for rent for the premises; provided the arrears By stat. 11 Geo. II., c. 19, it shall be lawful 

do not amount to more than one year's rent : for the landlord, where the agreement is not by 

and, in case the arrears shall exceed one year's deed, to recover a reasonable satisfaction for the 

rent, then the party, paying the said landlord, or tenements occupied by defendants, in an action 

his bailiff, one year's rent, may proceed to exe- on the case, for the use and occupation of what 

cute his judgment : and the sheriff is required to was held ; and if, in evidence on the trial, any 

levy and pay to the plaintiff, as well the money parol demise or agreement, not by deed, whereon 

paid for rent, as the execution money. § 1. The a certain rent was reserved, shall appear, plantiff 

act contains a proviso to prevent prejudice to may make use thereof as an eviaence of the 

the crown, in recovering and seizing debts, fines, quantum of the damages. Sec. 14. 

and forfeitures. §8. See Ogilvy, v. Wingate, If any tenant holding tenements at a rack-rent, 

Pari. Cas. or where the rent reserved be full three-fourths 

It shall be lawful for any person having rent of the yearly value ofthe premises, who shall be in 

due on any lease for life, years, or at will, deter- arrear for one year's rent, desert the premises, and 

mined to distrain for such arrears after determi- leave the same uncultivated or unoccupied, so as 

nation of the leases : provided. That such dis- no sufficient distress can be had to countervail 

tress be made within six calendar months after the arrears ; it shall be lawful for two justices of 

the determination of such lease, and during the the peace (having no interest in the premises) to po 

continuance of such landlord's title, and during upon and view the same, and to affix, on the mos 
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fcurteen days at least) they will re- 
turn to tak« > second view ; and if, on such k- 
cond view, Ifae teoani, oi some penoa on tiJa be- 
half, ihall nol appear and pay tne rent id arrear. 
Of ^«i« ^lall not be autticieiil distress on the 
preniMi, the justices may put the landlord in 
possession, and ttae lease lo such tenants as to any 
demise iherein coDtaiDed only ahall become void. 
&ec. IC. In CBie any tenant give notice of hia 
inienlioii to <)uit, and shall not accordingly de- 
brer ap (be possession at the time in such notice 
cootaioed, the tenant, his executors, or adminis- 
ttaiort, stall pay to the landlord doublv the rent 
ntiich he should athenrise have paid. Sec. 13. 
Bt nal. 11 Geo. II. c. 19, above quoted, 
landlonlB are empowered to follow goods frau- 
4alent]y and cUndeflinely removed off the pre- 
nises within thirty days: but this applies lo the 
goods of the lenanl only, and not lo those a! a 
KraagCT. See the italules S6 Geo. HI. c. SB, 
and se Geo. III. c. 39, to amend the law of Ire- 
land respecting the recovery of tenements from 
abscondtng, overhnlding, or defaullini; tenants, 
a»d for protection of the tenant from undue 



The general remedy for rent is by distress, 
VDder the resltictions and directions of the sta- 
tates : but there are also other remedies particu- 
hnted bj Rlackslone, 3 Comm. c. IS, which it 
«itl be aufHcieni here to notice in a summary 

By tflion of debl, for the breach of the 
apfCSB contract. 1*his is the most usual reme- 
dy, wben recourw is had to any action ai all for 
lhrreco»eryof pecuniary rents ; lo which species 
»r rttidcr almost all free services Sire now reduced 
iteK the abolition of the military tenures : But 
br a frecbold rent, reserved on a lease (or life, 
kc, Di> action of debl lay, by Ihe common taw, 
ituing the continuance of the freehold, out 
of which it iMiied ; for the law would not 
•ofTer a leal injury lo be r^edied by an 
wioD that was merely personal. 1 Roll. Abr. 
nj. Bui by sul. ft Ann. c. 14, sec. 4, an ac- 
tton of debl is ^ven for rents on leases for life 
» him, M upon a lease for years : and by aial. 
iGto. III. G. 17, which enables ecclesiastical 
pmons to lease tithes and other incorporenl in- 
twituicw, actioD of debt is given (bysec. 3) for 
ntoRiy of rem on such teases; and perhaps 
fte Gm of these stalutes eitends lo leases of 
hemlilaments. See 1 Inst. 47, a 



The rent in a lease must be reserved lo the 
iMor, or hiB heirs. Etc., and nol to a stranger. 
See I IdsI. 313, b. The principle which gave 
i)N Id lliis rule is. thai rent is considered as a re- 
OibuiiDn for the land, and is therefore payable lo 
Bmv wbo would olhervrise have had the land. 
It n Id b« observed that remainder men in a 
Kttleqietit, btmi; at tinl view neither feolTor), 
donon, tenors, nor the heirs of feoffors, donors, 
« lesaon, there seemi lo have been, for some 
ttne alter the statute of Uses, a douhl whether 
Ae Tenia of leases, made by virtue of powers 
(MiaiDed in lelllemenls, could be reserved lu 
Atn. In Chudleigh's ease, 1 R<fp. 1^9, it is 



positively said, thai if a feofftoenl In fee be made 
lo the use of one for life, remainder to another 
in tall with sevenil remainders over, with a 
power to the tenant for life to make leases, re- 
serving the rent to the reversioners, and the 
tenant for life accordingly make leases; neither 
his heirs, nor any of the remainder-men, shall 
have ihe rent. 'But, in Harcourt v. Pole, 1 
Anders. S73, it was adjudged that the reniainder- 
men cnighl distrain in these cases: and in T. 
Jones 35, the dictum in Chudleigh's case is de- 
nied to be law. The delermination in Harcourt 
V. Pole will appear incontroveriibly right, if we 
consider that Doth the lessees and remain der-meit 
derive iheir estate outof ihereversion or oiiginal 
inheritance of the leiller ; and Iherefote the law, ' 
to use Coke's expression in Whitlock's casS) 8 
Hep. 71, will distribute ihe rent to every one to 
whbm any limitation of Ihe use is made. 1 
InsL 214, a in n; and see Id. 213, 6 in n. 

III. Rapecting the demand of rent. — Wiih re- 
spect to the necessity of demanding rent, there is a 
material difference between a remedy by re- 
entry, and a remedyby distress, for non-payment 
□f the reni; for, where Ihe rem<!dy is by way of 
re-entiy for non-paymeni, there must be an ac- 
lual demand made, previous to the entry, other. 
wise it is tortuous ; because such condition of re- 
entry is in derogation of the grant, and the estate 
at taw being once defeated, is not lo lie restored 
by any subsequent piymenl : and it is presumed 
that the tenant is there residing on the premises, 
in order to pay the rent for preservation of his 
estate, unless the contrary appears by the lessor's 
being there lo demand it. 'Theiefore, unless there 
be a demand made, and Ihe tenant thereby, con- 
trary to the nreiumption, appears nol to be on 
Ihe land ready lo pay the rent, the law will not 
^ve the lessor the benefii of re-entry, to defeat 
the tenant's estate, without a wilful default in 
him ; which cannot appear without a demand 
has been actually made on the land. So, if . 
there had been a nomine pxniE given to the 
lessor for non-payment, the lessor must demand 
the rerl before he can be entitled lo the penalty. 

Where the remedy for recovery of rent ii 
by distress, iheie needs no demand previous to 
■he distress; lhou|h ihc deed says that if the 
rent be behind, being lawfully demanded, thai 
Ihe lessor may distrain; bul the lessor, nolwilh- 
sianding such clanie, may distrain when therent 
becomes due. So il is, if a renl-char>!e b<t 
gr^nled to A, and if it be behind, being law- 
fully demanded, Ihat ihen A shall distrain ; he 
may distrain wiCioul any .previous demand. 

But this general distincnon musibeuudenlood 
with tliese restrictions :^Thal if the king makes 
a lease, reserving rent, witli a clause of re-enirj 
for non-payment, he is not obli^d to make any 
demand previous to his re-entry ; bul Ihe tenant 
is obliged lo pay his rent for the preservalion of 
his estate, because ills beneath Ihe king lo attend 
bis subject to demand bis rent. 

But ihb exception is not lo be extended lo the 
duchy lands, though they be in the hands of the 
king; for Ihe king must make a demand tiefore 
he can re-enter into such lands, by the stal. 1 
Hen. IV. e. 18, which provides, ihal, when the 
duchy Iniidi come to the king, they shall ml be 
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U9du such goTdniiDent and regulmtions u the There is another eireption, when the ftsm 1 
demesnes and (>o&9essions belonging to tiie crown, is by dUtresi, and that is, when the lenani m 
Moor 149, 160. So, if a prebendary make a rc.iJy on the land to pay the rental thefbyrW 
lease, rendering rent, and it the rent be in ar- nude a under of it ; there it seems then ms 
rear and demanded, that it shall be lawful for the be a demand previous to the distress ; becui^ 
prebendary to re-enter; if the revfniion in this where Uie tenant has shown himself ready »: 
case comes to the kin^, the king must in this the day by the tender, he has done all tldii: 
case demand tlve reuU t!u)u.:h he stiall be by his reasun can be re<]uired of him ; for it would pc 
prerogative excused cf an implied demand : for lite t»-aant to endless trouble to oblige him mn 
the implied demand is the act of the law, the day to make a tender ; it being altogether ubob- 
other the express agreement of tt.e parties, w Inch tain wh«.n ihe lessor will come for his rent, «bs 
the king's prerogative shall not defeat. There- he lias umiited to receive it the day he appoish 
fore, in case of the king, if he makes a lease re- ed by the lea«e for payment and receipt ; wh» 
Serving rer.t, with a proviso, if the rent be fore as the lessee must expect the lessor, and bi 
in arrcar for such a lime (being lawfully de- ready to pay it at the day appointed, or else u 
mar.ded, or demanded in due form), that then lessor may distrain for it without anv demuM, 
the lease shall be void ; it seems that not only so wheie the lessor has lapsed the clay of pn- 
tbe patentee of the reversion in this case, but nieut, and was not on the land to receive ii, m . 
also the king himself, whilst he continues the re- must give the tenant notice to pay it befoic bt I 
version in In own hands, is obliged to make an can distrain; for the tenant shall be put tou | 
actual demand by reason of the express a^ree- trouble where ii appears that he has ooudn ! 
ment for that purpose. Dyer 87, 210. Biit if nothing on his parL And where the teudfinf . 
the king, in cases where he' need not make a de- made by a tenant on the land at the day, thmt ' 
mand, assigns over the reversion, the patentee demand on the land is sufficient to justi^ada- 
cannot enter I'or non-payment, without a previous tress after the day ; because the demand in hq 
demand, because the privilege is inseparably an- case is of equal notoriety with the tender. Bj 
nexed tu tiie person of the king. ' if the tenant had tendered the rent on the dar^ 

Another exception is, where the rent is paya- tlie person of the lessor, and he tefused iL. 
ble at a place oA" the land, with a clause that if seems hy the better opinion, that the lessor cr- 
the rent be behmd, being lawfully demanded at not distrain for that rent, without a demand 3* 
the place off the land, or inhere the clause is the person of the tenant; because the deiu&i 
if the rent be behind, being lawfully demanded ought to be equally notorious to the tenant, c 
of the person who is to pay it, that then he may the tender was to the lessor. liob. 207 : 2 Koi 
disuam; in these cases, though the remedy be Abr. 42*. So., if tlie services by which ibe t^ 
by distress only, yet the grantee cannot distrain nant holds be personal, as homage, fealty, kc. 
without a previous demand: because here the the demand must be of the person of the tecaEi. 
distress and demand being not complicate, but because this service is only performable by'i^ 
ditiereni acts, to be performed at different placts very person of the tenant, therefore a denu-'iC 
and umes, tlie demand must be previous to the where he is not. would be improper. HuL U- 
distress; for distress is an act of grace, not of Hob. 207. 

common right, and therefore must be used in Again, if the rent be rent-^eck, and the teu:^ 
the manner that it is given. be ready at the la«t instant of tlie day of paymr:: 

And there seems to have been formerly ano- to r.iv the rent, and the i^ranter is not theft '.. 
ther exception admitted, that where the remedy receive it, he must afterwards demand it oc'ibc 
was by viay of entry, for nun -payment, yet person of liie tenant on the land s, before be c£ 
there n^rd do demand, if the rent were made have his assise : but in the case of a rent-<hirs«. 
payal>le at any place off the land ; because they after such tender of the tenant on the land, t: 
luoked bn the money payable uff the land to be ):raiitee may afterwards demand the rent on t:: 
in nature of a sunt in gros». which the tenant land, because he has his remedy by disims 
had at his own peril undenakeii to pay; but which is no more than a pledge for the reni;bi.! 
tliis opinion has been entirely exploded, for tiie in tins. case, if the grantee cannot find the tenit: 
place of payment does not cnange the nature of on the land to demand the rent, he may, cnti 
t:.e service, but it rennins in its nature a rent, next fca>i o:i which the rent is payable, deisa3>! 
as much as ::' it lad betn made payable on the all tiie arrears on the land ; and, if tlie teDUK ^ 
lar.d ; therefore, the presumption is, that the te- not tl.ere to p.\v il. he has fa;led of his duty, aci 
LdDt was thereto pay ;t. unless it be overthrown is anility of wilt'ul deiiuit which amounts u> ' 
by tiic proof of a demar.d : and without such de- d»-n:al ; and, that denial beinc a disseisin of i'-- 
mand. and a r.egltct or refusal, there is no injury reut, uie grantee may have nis assise, and t; 
to the lessor, consequently the estate of the leasee i:«.u shall recover the arrears, 
cugr.t not to It: defeated! But when the power If a lease be made, reser^inf rent, and a boci 
of reentry is given to the lessor for non-payment, givrii for performance of covenants and payme:: 
Without ar.v further denriand, there it seems that i>f the rent, tiie lessor inav sue the bond wi'Jica 
tr.e lessee has T.r.<ierTaken to pay it, whether it demanding the rent. If there be several thip^ 
be demar.ded or not : and there can be no pre- lieiuised in one lease, with several reservatioi-N 
sumpt'iOn m r.is favor in this case ; because by with a cbuse, that, if the several yearly reuis rt- 
d;spensic^ with the demand he has put himself served l>e behind or unpaid in part, or in all, I? 
rnder the necessity of making an actual proof the space of one niontli, after any of the dA}sor 
that he was ready to tender and pay the rent. \»hicb the >ame ouk;ht to be paid, that then :' 
I Her 68. ' ' »'*..tll he lawiul for the lessor, into such of th< 



I premiKi, whereupon luch rents, being behind, is 

I oc are res?tved, lo te-enler; liiese ate in the na- 
ture of tliilinct demisei, and several reservations i 
consequently there must be distinct demands oi: 
each demise to defeat the whole estate demised. 
Also, ai tn the necessity Df a demand of the rent, 
lli^re is a dilTerence between a condition and a 
limitalioQ : for instance, if tenant for life (as ihe 
case was by marriaije settlement with power lo 
make leises for iweniy-one years, so long as the 
lessee, his executors, or assigns, shall duly pay 
tlie rent reserved)' make a lease pursuant lo the 
power i ibe tenant is at his peril ohliged to pay 
the rent without any demand of the lessor; be- 
cause the estate is limited to continue only so 
long as the rent is paid ; therefore, for non-per- 
formance, according to the limitation the estate 
must determine; as if an estate be made lo a 
woman dum sola fuerit, this is a word of limita- 
tion which determines her estate on marriage. 
IV. Itfthr lime and pInctiifdtTTiaiidingrtnt. — 
Rent is regularly due and payable upon the land 
whence it issues, if no particular place is men- 
tioned: but, in case of the king, the payment 
must be either to his oflicers at the exchequer, 
or to hi) receiver in the country. And, strictly, 
Ihe rent is demnndahle and payable before the 
time of sun-set of the day whereon it is reserved ; 
though perhaps not absolutely due till midnight. 
If the lessor dies before sun is set on the day 
upon which the rent is demandable, it is clearly 
settled that the rent unaaid is due to his heir, 
and not to his executor ; nut if lie die£ after sun- 
set, and before midnight, it seems to be the bet- 
ter opinion that it shall go to the executor, and 
not to the kin. 1 P. Wms. 178. 

There is a material diflerence berneen the re- 
servatioij of a rem payable on a psrticular day, 
or within a certain time after; and the reserra- 
lion of a rent payable at a cenahi day, with a 
condition that, if it he behind, by the space of 
any given time, the lessor shall enter; In both 
cases a tender on the first or lait day of pay- 
ment, or on any of the intermediate days, to the 
lessor himself, either upon or out of the land, is 
pood : but, in the former case it is sufficient, if 
the lessee attends on Ihe first day of payment at 
Ihe proper place; and, if the lessor does not at- 
tend there to receiie the rent, the condition is 
saved. In the latter case, to save the lease it it 
not sufhcient that the lessee attends on the hrst 
day of payment, fot he roust equally attend on 
the last day. 

The other efl'ects of this question of the time 
of Ihe tent becoming due are now in etjual 
measure superseded by the statute regulations 
already alluded to. But the following determi- 
nations on the subject may, noi with standing, be 
requisite to be known. I. The lime for pay- 
ment of rent, and consequenlly for a demand, is 
such a convenient time before the sun-setting of 
the last day as wilt he sufRcient to have ihe 
money counted ; but if the tenant meet the lessor 
on the land at any lime of the last day of ]>ay- 
ment. and tenders the rent, that is sufficient ten- 
der, because Ihe money is to be paid indefinitely 
on that day, therefore a tender on Ihe day is suf- 
ficient, a. IFn lease is made, rendering rent at 
Michaelroas, between the hours of one and five 



in lh« afternoon, with a clause of re-ealry, and 
the lessor comes at the da]r,'about two in the 
afternoon, and continues tofive, tliis is auffieieat" 
Cro. Elii. IS. Thedemandmay beby atlomey. 
4 Leon. 470. B<it Ihe power must be apeciat, 
for such land and of such tenant; demand must- 
be proved by witnesses, and must be made of 
the precise sum due. 3. If a lease he made, re- 
serving rent on condition that if the rent be-^ 
behind at Ihe day, and ter. days afler (being in 
demanded), and no distress to he. 



after, and asufBcieni distress be on il«e land ill] 
the afternoon of the'tenth day, and then the lessee 
takes away his cattle, and the lessor demands ih*- 
rent at the last hour of the day, and the lessee 
does not pay it, and there is not any distress oil- 
the land; yet the lessor cannot enter, because h^i 
made no demand in the mean time between the 
day of payment, and the ten days, which by the> 
clause he was obliged to do. 4. Astothe place 
of demanding rent, there is a difference between 
a remedy by re-entry aud distress ; for when the 
rent is reserved, on condition that, if it he be- , 
hind, that the lessor may re-enter, in such ci 
the demand must tie upon the most nototioni 1 
place on the land ; therefore, if there be a house 
on the land, the demand must be at the fore door 
thereof, because the tenant is presumed to bet 
theic residing, and the demand being required 
la give notice to the tenant that tie may not ba. 
turned out of possession, without a wilful default, 
snch demand ought to be in the place where the 
end and intention will be best answered. 5. 
And it seems the better opinion that it is not 
necessary to enter the house, though the doon 
be open, because that is a place appropriated for i 
the peculiar use of ihe inhabitant, into which no 
person is permitted to enter without his perraia- 
sion ; and it is reasonable that the lessor shall I 
go no further to demand his rent than the te> ' 
naiit should be obliged to go, when he is bound 
to tender it ; and a tender by the tenant at tha 
door of the house of the lessor is sutdcieDt, 
though it be open, without entering; tlierefbre, 
by parity of reason, a demand by the lessor at llw 
door of the tenant, without entering, is suOlcient, 
But when the demand is only in order for adtf 
tress, tliere it is sufUclent, if it be made on any 
notorious pan of the land, because this is only Id 
entitle him lo his remedy for his rent; therelore, 
the whole land being equally debtor, and charge- 
able with the rent, a demand on it, without 
going to any particular part of il, is sufBeieut, 
Co. Litt. l.'S3. 

RENTERING. in the manufiicioiiea, is Um 
same with fine-drawing. It consists in sewinf 
two pieces of cloth edge to edge, without doubt 
ing them, so that the seam scarcely appear*^ 
and hence it is denominated fine-drawing. It 
was originally a French word derived fVom ths 
Latin retrahere, hecanse the seam is drawn in or 
covered. In the East Indies, if a piece of 
tine muslin be torn, and afterwards mended by 
the fine-drawers, it will be impoasible to dis- 
cover where the rent was. In this counlrj- the 
dexterity of the fine drawera is nol so groat, but 
il is still such as lo enable Ihem to defraud the 
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revenue, by fiisteolng a head or slip of English 
cloth on a piece of Dutch, Spanish, or - other 
foreign cloth; or a slip of foreign cloth on a 
piece of English, so as to pass the whole as of a 
piece; and thus avoid the duties, penalties, &c. 
The trick was first daoo«<red in France by M. 
Savary. 

UEyTEBiso, io tacyetaj^ is the working new 
war|> into a pKoe o^ a^cry damaged by rats or 
otberwi^, and oo ULd i^^r^ to restore the ancient 
pattern or design. Tuk «wp is to be of woollen, 
not linen. Aumos va titles of the French 
tap^strv makers is mdud«d that of renterers. 

HE6RDAI V, tr. fl. } Yt. reordincr, lie 

KEoaniXA'Tios, n. s. ^ and ordain. To or- 
dain again: the noun-substantive corresponding. 

He procMded io bis minittry without expecting 
any new misiion, and never thought himiieir obliged 
to a reordinatian, AUerbury. 

HEPA'CIFY, V. n. lie and pacify. To pa- 
cify again. 

Henry, who next commands the state. 
Seeks to repaeij'y the people's heat. Darnel. 

REPAIR', v.a.,v.n.,&n.f.^ Fr. nparer ; 

Repatr'kr, n. f. Latin rej>aro : 

Rei^arable, adj, [ Ital. rcparare, 

Rei>'arari.y, adv. [To restore or 

Repara'tion, n. f. I amend after in- 

Repara'tive. J jury ; supply 

loss ; revisit : as a noun-substantive, the supply 
or restoration made ; resort ; abode : reparation 
is the act of repairing: the other derivatives 
correspond. 

I^t the priests repair the breaches of the house. 

2 King*. 
Defore the curing of a strong disease, 

Kv'n in the instant of repair and health, 

The fit is vtrongest. Shaktpeare, King Lear. 

May all to Athens back again rr/Mir. Uluikspeare. 

The parts in man's body easily ry/uraUr, as spirits, 
blood, and flesh, die in the embraccroent of the parts 
hardly rejurubUf as bones, nerves, and membranes. 

Bacon. 

The king should be able, when ho has cleared 
himself, to make him rtparatitm. id. 

He saw lllyssQS ; at his ships repairer 

'I1iat had been brushtwith the enraged aire. • 

Chapmam, 

Nuw preparatives were in hand, and partlv repa- 
mfitM ot the fomu;r boatcn at si^a. 11 o((oh. 

An adulterous person is tit-d to restitution of the 
.Tijury, M) far as is rrparahle, and can lie made to the 
wruiige«l ptrrson ; to make provision for the children 
li«gotlc!n in unlawful entiiraivft. Taylor. 

All automata m«d a fru({UGnt ir/Mtr of nvw 
•imiitfth, I he cbuh's whcnru their motion does pro- 
rcvil litfing Nubjcct to fail. n*iiAifi5. 

Tlia fi»M ini|N>M>il were the more n'ninod against, 
ItrcaUM they wont auignetl to the rebuilding and re^ 
pamng of ^it. Paul's oliurrh. Claretuion. 

'V\ir king srnt a proi'lapiation for thrir rffkiir to 
thru h»UM>R, aud for a pr(>M*rvation of the wacc. 

Id. 

Huaven soon rrjmirfii hrr mural bivarh. Milton. 

To ln» ri'voiigi'd, 
\nd to rejktir his numU'm thus impaireil. Id. 

Ho rust iu his mind for the nr;iair of i]\c calhcilral 
f'huirh. Fell. 

When its spirit is drawn fioiii wiiio.it will not by 
thr IO- union of itn roiiKtilui'nt hi|Uors U* n>du(HHl to 
lU pnstiiir uAluic ; Uvsum> llio workniaoKhip of na- 
tiiie, in the di>piiMtion of iho |»«irt» was too claUt 



rate to be Imitable, or reparabU bj tbe bare ama- 
tion of those divided parts to each other. Ayk. 
« Suits are unlawfully entered, when they are lis- 
dictive, not reparutitw ; and bi^un only for reic^ 
not for reparation of damages. KettkwdL 

Temperance, in all methods of curing the goat ii 
a regular and simple diet, proportioiuiig the dak 
repairt to the daily decays of our wastingbodiea 

TempU'a Mitrtllnm. 
Depart from hence in peace. 
Search the wide world, and where yon plean r^. 

So 'scapes the insulting fire his narrow jaii. 
And makes small outlets into open air ; 

There the fierce winds his tender force "iml. 
And beat him downward to his first vvpstr. U. 
O sacred rest ! 
O peace of mind ! repairer of decay. 
Whose balms renew the limbs to labours of the in. 

IL 
He that governs well, leads the blind, bat he tka 
teaches, gives him eyes ; and it is a glorious tkisga 
have been the repairer of a decayed intellect. 

Soutk's Sermtu, 
When the organs of sense want their dne team 
and necessary reparations, the soul exerts heiiMfk 
her several faculties. JiAn. 

Antoninus Philosophns took care of the iijiewi 
of the highways. ArkeUhnot am Com. 

T'ls fix d ; the irrevocable doom of Jove : 
Haste then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air. 
Go mount the winds, and to the shades repair. Pm 

REPAN'DOUS, adj. Lat. repandm. fieat 

upwards. 

Though they be drawn repandima or convendf 
crooked in one piece, yet the dolphin that caniiA 
Arion is concavously inverted, and hath its tarn 
depressed in another. 



REPARTEE', n. s. &v. a. French reparU 
Smart reply or saying: to make smart repua. 

The fools overflowed with smart reparteei, ul 
were onlv distinguished from the intended wits kf 
being called coxcombs. Dnda. 

Cupid was as bad as he ; 
3 fear but the youngster's repartee. Frm. 
High flights she had, and wit at will, 
And so her tongue lay seldom still : 
For in all visits, who but she. 
To argue, or to repartee ? U, 

REPASS', r. a. & r. n. Fr. repasser. To pM 
again ; pass or travel back : go back. 

Well we have passed, and now repamed the ■■. 
And brought desired help. Shaiepeare, Hemrf VL 

We shall find small reason to think that Abraksa 
passed and repassed those ways more oAen tkaa ke 
was enfoircd so to do, if we consider that he had ss 
other comforter in this wearisome jonmey than the 
strength of his faith in God. Raieidt. 

Fi\-e girdles bind the skies, the torrid zone 
Glows with the passing and repasaing sun. Drydea. 

If his soul hath winged the destined flight. 
Homeward with pious speed rrpcusthe main, 
1 o the pale shade funereal rites ordain. Peps. 

R EPAST, n. t. & r. n. ^ Fr. rrptu ; laL rr 
Repas'tvre. Sand paslut. A meal; 

act of taking food ; food taken ; entertainmoL 
Go. and get me some repast ; 
1 care not what, so it be wholesome food. 



To his {^xxh) friends I'll ope my 
And. like the kind life-rendering pelkan. 
i\f}vst them with my blood. * Id, 



Ha frain fangs will incline tu play ; 

Bui iF thou lUiTe, poor kiuI, ithiL btI thou th 

Food (or liis ngCi npoiiurt for his dea. 

Sleeji, Ihal it thy but rtpati, . 1 

Vsl of death il bciira B lasle V 

And bath are Ihe itune thing il last.) Di< 

From diDce la sweet rrpai! tbey (urn 
Desirous ; all in circles si lliey sioad. 
TahJea are Kt. MUiiik'i P<ir<idi» 

What neal rrpoji shall feut ua, light 



°' *" TlTe c 



Millon. 



1 rspufit HOOD- Dry^pi. 
Keep regular haun foi npiul ind ileep, ^rSuiAiuil. 

REPAY', ti.o. J Fr.repayer. Re and pay. 

Uepay'ment,)!.!. J To pay back; reqiiiw; re- 
venge: llie aci of paying bock !□ any way, 

Acrordinp to (heir deeds he will ripiiy recompeaie 
to his etiemie) ; to the islaads he will npuy recom- 



The psalms, for the excellencv of (heir use. de- 
Hrve to beofieoer rrpmlerf ; bu( th*( Ibeir aiuUitude 
permilielh not any ofiener r(|»li/i™. iJoalfr. 
These evils (huu ripealtil upon thyself. 
Hare banished me riom Scotland. SiairptaTt. 
If you conquer Rome, the benefil. 
Which you «hall thereby leap, >s such ■ name, 
Whose Tcpfiiiim will be dogged with curses. Id. 
He, ihaug;h his paner 
CKatioD could rrptai, yet would be loth 
Us 10 abolish. num. 
He Ttpatid soiDS linei of Viigil, iiutable lo th« 
- Walln-. Ufi. 



Beyond this place yuu ci 
Stay here, and I the dajge: 









I have foughl 
TheUaefitoif hi 



The pooieit service ta repaid with (hanks. 

Shakiptare, 

If you repay me not oti such a day. 

Such luins as are eipresuil in the condition. 

Let tbe forfeit be eui eiiual pound nf your fait Qesh. 

W. 

The false bonoar. which he had 10 long enjoyed, 

was plentifully repaid in contempt. Sacm. 

HeLlad 
Their nakedneu with skins of beasts, or slain j 
Ot as the snake with vonthful coat refaid. UilUn. 
hi well (nr Persia, and repaid 
birth with boneil service. Awf. 
Tlie cenlesima nsuta it was not lawful to exceed ; 
and, whit was paid over it. was reckoned as a npaji- 
•nmiof jiart of the piinripal. .4riiitAnDl. 

Fav'nng hcav'n rjpoid my elorious (oils 
With a sacked palace and barbaiick spoils. Pope. 

REPEAL', u. a. Ben. I. Fr. rapptUcr; Lat. 
te anA apptllo. To recall (out of use); abro- 
gate : a revocation. 

Laws that have been approved, may be again re- 

ptaltti, and disputed against by the authors them- 

•«lv«s. Hootir-i Prifac. 

1 will reptiU thee, or be well assured. 

Adventure (o be banished myself. Siabpean. 



U'er the ' 



IQ for thy repeat^ r 



hall ni 
single , 






Id. 



d EdbmI „ 
ir reptal of liberties, and 



with this reaumplion 

dared his dislike. iJann on irtiami. 

. bean arose. Millim. 
7»a/cd when Ibe reason 
ceases for which they were enacted. Drydtn. 

If the piesbylerians should obtain their ends, I 
rould tiol be Sony to £nd Ihem mistaten in the 
point which they have most at heart, by the r^^f 
of ibe test ; t mean (he benefit of employments. 

Snifi, 
REPEAT-, f. a. -V Lat. rcptlo, rqxltr. 
Repeat'edlt, odp. fToiteraie; useagaiD;do 
Uepeat'er, n. I. tor try agaio; recite; re- 
Rei-eti'tion. Jpeatedly is, over and 

over ; more and more ; more than once ; rep«3ler, 
a particular kind of watcb, see WAicH-uiKiao; 
in a general reiue corresponding, as well as re- 
petition, with (he. verb. 



The doubts that in 



the daJgei will rtfeaf. Dr^tn, 

Where sudden alterations are not necessary, the 

same effect may be obtained by the reptaUd force of 

diet with more safety to the body. Arbnifmat. 

The freanenl reptliHm of alimentjs necessary for 
repairing tne fluids aud solids. Id. 

And are not these vices, which lead into damna- 
tion, TtpeaUdlii, aod most lorcibly cautiotied against '. 

REPEL-, v.o.&c.<i. ( Lat. repella. To 
Repel'lext, n.i. t drive back any ihing I 
or person ; resist force by force : that which bat 
repelling power. I 

Neither doth Ter(ullian bewiay this weaknes! 



Your foei are such as (hey, not you, have made, 
Aod virtue may rcptl. though not mvado. Diydm. 

From tbe same repttling power it seems to be, that 
flies walk upon the wa(er without welting Iheii feet. 

In the cure nf an erysipelas, whilst the body 
■bounds with bilious humours, (here Is no adraining 
of rcfwUetUi, and by diKUlicnis you will eocrease (ha 
heat. K'iinmia. 

With bills of slain on every aide, 
lllppomedon TtpiUed (be hostile tide. Pnpi. 
REP'ENT, p. n. & U.O. J ¥r.repentir;l\al. 
Repent-ance, n. I, ypctttir, of Lat. pmi- 

Repent'snt, adj. J /eo. To thinkonanjT 

thing pRSt wilh sorrow; regret; bemoan sin; 
changB the mind from fear or conviction irf 
error ; cbange tbe mind generally ; to remember 
with sorrow ; tbe adjective and noun subslaniive 
corresponding- 
God l«l (hem not 1hmugh>(he land of the Philis- 
tines, leil peradvenlure the people npmt when (hey 



Ei,uiui 



ofJoBli 
Id. I 



i. 17. 



.41. 



J udas. when he saw that ho wii 

ptnird himself. Jl 

Niaeveh rtpeiirfd at the preachic 

In regard of secret and hidden faults, uolesi God 
should accept of a general n>prnliiiw for unknaira 
sins, few or none a( ill could be saved. Prrkini. 

HtptHtmce so allBrelh a man through (he morcj 
of (iod, be he never so defiled, that it maketh bin 
pure. Wkilgifit, 

Pooi Enobarbus did befoie (hy face npint. 

Sluhipun. 
I repnt me (hat the duke is slain. Id. 

Who by TTfitnliinct is Dot sadslied. 
Is not of heaven nor earth -, for (hese are pleased ; 
Uy penitence the' Eternal's wrath's appealed. Id, 
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After I have iotened this neble king, 
And wet his mve with my repentant teor^, 
I will with all expedient duty see you. Id. 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a conversion 
from sin to God : not some one bare act of change, 
but a lasting durable state of new life, which is 
called regeneration. Hammond. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warned of th^ sins, dost repent 
These vanities and giddinesses : lo 
I shut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. Donne, 

Nor had I any reservations in my own soul, when 
I passed that bill ; nor repentinge after. 

King CharUa. 

I will clear their senses dark 
What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent^ and bring obedience due. .Milton, 
Thus they, in lowliest plight, repnitant stood* Id, 
His late follies he would late r^ienC. . Dryden, 

My father has repented him ere now. 
Or will repent him,; when he finds me dead. Id. 

Upon any deviation from virtue, every, rational 
cieature so deviating, should condemn, renounce, 
and. be sorry for every such deviation ; that is, repent 
of it. South, 

This is a confidence, of all the most irrational ; 
for upon what ground can a man promise himself a 
future repentance, who cannot promise himself a fu- 
turity t Id, 
Each age sinned on ; 

Till God arose, ana great in anger said, 

Lo ! it repenteth me that man was made. Prutr, 

Relentless walls ! whose darksome round contains 
Repentant sighs and voluntary pains. Pope, 

Still you may prove the terror of your foes ; 
Teach traitors to repent of faithless leagues. 

A. Philips, 

The first step towards a woman's humility, seems 
to require a repentance of her education. Law. 

REPECPLE, w. a. . Re and pcjople ; Fr. re- 
peupUr. To stock anew with people. - 

An occurrence of such remark, as the universal 

flood and the repeopUng of the world, must be fresh 

in memory for about eight hundred years ; especially 

considering that the peopling of the world was gra- 

f; dttal. . J Mate's Origin ef Mankind, 

REPERCUSS', V. a.^ Lat. repercuiio, re- 
Repercus'sion, n. s. ypercustus. To beat 
Repercus'sive, adj. J oack; drive back : act 
' €>f driving back ; rebound ; the adjective cor- 
responding. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate 
itself, and is repereussed, yet it is without noise. 

Bacon, 
In echoes there is no new elision, bnt a repercm- 
■ > mum. Id, 

..And rspcrcitftitw rocks renewed the sound. 

PatHeon, 
By reperaiuien beams, ingender fire, 
• Shajpes by refiection shapes beget ; 

Tne voice itself when stoppoi dees back retire, 
And a new voice is made \^ it. Cowley. ' 

They various ways recoil, and swiftly flow 
By mutual reptrcusnont to and fro. Blackmcre, 
Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
. The repercussive roar, with mighty crush 
Tumble the smitten difl^. . . Thomson, 

REPINE', v.n. Re and pine. To fret; vex 
oneself; be discontented : taking aland against. 

Of late, 
- When corn was given them gratis, yon tepmed. 

Shqktpeare, 



The fines in^posed.were: the more repimd -against 
because they were assigned to the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's church. Ckreadon. 

If you Ihink \tow many diseases, and bow much 
poverty th^re is in the world, you will lall down 
upon youf knees, and, instead of* repmtsi^ atone 
affliction, vrill. admire so. n^any blessings received at 
the hand of God. Temple. 

> The ghosts riepine at violated night. 
And curse the* invading snn, and sicken at the sight. 

Dryden. 

REPLACE', V. a. Fr. replacer, re and place. 
To put again in a former place ; place anew. 

The earl being apprehended, upon examination 
cleared himself so well, as he was repUteed in his 
government. Boom. 

The bowls, removed for fear. 
The youths reptaeed ; and soon restored the chear. 

Dryden. 

REPLANT"', V. a. Fr. replanter ; re and plant. 
To plant anew. 

Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn 
with dung until the spring, take up and reiAant in 
good ground. Baem, 

REPLAIT, V. a. Re and plait. To fold one 
part often over another. 

la Raphael's firs^ works, are^ many small fQ^diacrs 
often reptaited, which look like M many whipcords. 

Ar^den, 

REPLEN'ISH, V. a. & v. n. Old Fr, repkni; 
Lat. repleo^ from re ^ndvUmts... To stock; fill ; 
consummate ; recover fulness. 

Multiply ^d rep2rnu& the earth. Genew I, 38. 

' We smothered 
The n^ost repkmahed sweet work of .nature. 
That from the prime creation e'er sne tniaoL 

Skak^peert. 
The humours in men's bodies encrease and de- 
crease as the moon doth ; and therefore piirge some 
day after the full ; for then the humours will not rt- 
plenish so soon. Bbcpr. 

The woods replenis&ed with deer, and the plains 
with fowl. JOffim. 

The waters 
With fish repUnithed, and the air ifitb ibwL 

Milum. 

REPLETE', adj. ) Fr. repUU ; Lat. repUtus. 
Reple'tion, n. f . S Full ; nlled completely, or 
to exuberance: the noun substantive correspond- 
ing. 

The world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts. 

Shaktpeme. 
The tree had too much repletion, and was op- 
pressed with its own sap ', for repUtian is an enemy 
to generation. Baeon. 

His words, replete with guile, 
Into her heart too easy entrance won. Jfiiton. 
All dreams 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 
From rising fumes of undigested food. Dryden. 
In a dog, out of whose eve, being wounded, tbe 
. Eiqueous humour did copiously flow, yet in six hours 
the bulb of the eve was agaiUsineplete with its bumoar, 
without th^ application of an;^ medicines. Ray. 
The action of the stomach is totally stopped by too 
great repletion, AHnUhnot on AUments. 

How each would trembline wait the mournful sheet, 
On which the press might stamp him next lo'die; 
And. reading here his sentence, how repUte 
With anxious meaning. Heavenward tnm his eye ! 



I REPLEVIN, fl.a.) Low Lai. rcpUgio, of 

Replev'i:. i re and pUiiir, or tr.pU- 

' cir, to give a pledge. To take back or set at 

uberly, upon security, any ibtng seiied. — A le- 

"gal term. 

fbtt you're a beasl, aod lurmd to graai, 

A( leul to me. who once, jou knoir, 
Did fcoin (he pound nplnin you. Ilwlibrai. 

ttEl'Levlx, in law, a remedy granted on a 
dinress, by which Ihu first poisessor haa his 
' goods restored to Iiim again on lii* giving se- 
' rarity to the sheriS' that be will pursue his 
< ' •etkiD against the parly diitraining, and relum 
'the goods or cattle if the taking them shall be 
Bdjud^ lawful. In a replevin the person 
'■ distrained becomes plamtitT; and tlie person 
' diatruining is called the defendant or avowant, 
' and his Jiiatificalion an avowry. At the com- 
mon taw replevins are by writ, either oul of the 
king's bench or common pleas; but by statute 
they are by plaint in llie ilierilTs courl, and 
court barnn. for a person's more speedily obtain- 
' in$ the goods disiraioed. If a plaint in reple- 
vin be removed into the court of king's beitch. 
Sh:., and the plainlilf make default and become 
nonsnit, or judgment is given against him, ihe 
defendatit in replevin shall have Ihe writ of re- 
'* torno habendo of the goods taken in distress. 
Replevy, in law, is a tenant's bringing a 
writ of replevin, or replegiari lacias, where his 
goods are taken by distress for rent; which 
must be done within five days after the distress, 
otherwise at the live days' end they are to be 
appraised and sold. 

REPLICATION, n, i. Lai. replica. Re- 
bound ; repercussion. Not in use. ileply. 
Tybtr trembled undemeith his banks 
To hear the rtjjiieulios of youi iDUndt 
Mide in his concave shoru. ShahpraTt. 

To be detoaadcd of a ipunEe, whit rtpltcalian 
should be lude by the sou of akingl Id, 

This 11 a njilkaliom to what Munelaus had beforu 

offiired, cDDceraing the ([aniplautatioa of l1|yiKs lu 

Sparta. Bretmt. 

REPLY', ti. «., D. B. & II. I. ( Fr. TtpUiiier. 

Repli'ek, n.(. t I'o answer: make 

a relum to an answer; return for answer; the 

return made: replier, he who answers. 

O man! who art ihou that rt;>Ivii agaiDst God! 

If I sent bim word it was not well cut, he would 
■end me word he cut it to please hinuelf ; if Bgaia, it 
wu not well cut, this is called (he fpig cbnrfish. 



for his queilioD. thai an ariilocracy naa belter Ihan 
■ noaaichy: Ihe rrp'yfrdid lai him, that, beiug a 
private bied man, be would give a queelioD of ilau. 
Biteoa'i AjK^hthtjfmt. 
Perplexed 
Tbe leirpter stood, not had what to Tply. milnu. 
His mmbling tonpie invoked his bride; 
With his laM voice Euiydice he cried : 
Eurydice the rocks and ritei-tnabi rrfdaJ, 

Dtvdm. 

Would we ascend higher to the rest of these lewd 

persons. « shonld find what reason CaiUlio's 

paiuler had u nply upon Ibe cardinal, who blamed 

him for patting ■ lillle too mocb colour into tH. 
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Peter and Paul's faces : that it was true in their life- 
time (bey were pile laorliGed men, but that liuca 
they were grown ruddy, by bluihing al the sins of 
their BUCcessoTs. Alltrbury'i &nnMi(. 

To whom, with sighs. Ulysses gave np(f .- 

All, why ill-suiting pastime must 1 tryl Piipf. 

One rises up lo make nplia to establish or conflilB 

what hu beeu offered ou each side of the queitioa. 

WaiU. 

REPOL'ISH.».o. Fr.rtpBfirifeandpolish. 
To polish again. 

A sUndied clock is piecemeal laid 

Not to be lost, but by Ibe mallet's hand 

Hepoliihtd, without error then to stand. ' Ann*. 

REPORr,u,o.&n.i, J Fr.roppoi'ffF*. Togive 

REPOBT'En, n. I. Vback; noise by popu- 

Repoki'inclv, adv. J lar rumor; give report; 
the report or account given ; sound ; repercussion : 
a reporter is a rtlater; one who gives an ac- 
count: the adverb corresponding with the verb. 

Hrpun. say they, and we wiU reparl it. 

Jaremlah, 

There is a kiag in Judah ; and now shall it be ri- 
porUil to the king. Nclieniali v'l. 7. 

Timoiheus »as well repvrlti of by Ihe brethren. 

Approving ourselves as the minislers of Uod, hj | 
honour and disbonaur, by evil rtpon and good iw. ' 
JHiri. 3 CwinlAMtii iv. 

Is it upon record! or else rtfvrltd surcessiiely 
from age to age T ShaJi^itaTi. Bicliard III. 

Aly body's marked 
With Roman swoids ; and my report was once 
First with the best of note. li. CymhliiH. 

Them she appeared ; or my nparltr devised well 
for her. ShakipiaTt. 

Others say, Ihou dost deserve ; and 1 
Believe it better than rtporiintlii. Id. 

In Ticinum ia a church with windows only from 
above, thai rrjwrin/i Ihe voice thiitecn times, if yon 
sland by Ihe close end wall over againil the door. 
Bacon. 
The slrongor species dnnrneth the kssert the re- 
port of an ordnance the voice. Id. Nalural Hulnru- 

Rumours were raiud of great discord among the 
nobiliiy -, for this cause the lords auembled gave 
order to appnheud the Tepurlrri of these surmises. 
Rtijftpardt 
Sea nymphs enter wilh the swelling tide ; 
From 1 helfs sent as spies la make nfirri. 



Tbe lashing billows make a long reporl. 
And heal hei udes. Drydea'i Cigf and Akynne. 

If I had known a ihing Ihey concealed, I should 
Deter be ibe irponrr of it. Papi. 

Attei a man baa studied the general piinciplca of 
the law, reidiag the rnwrti of adjudgol cases will 
richly improve hu uiind. ir^i'i. 

REPOSE', v.a.&t>.ii. ( Lat. rqiofW. To 
Kepo'sal, n.i. tiaytoreat; lodge; 

place as in confidence ; to rest ; sleep : the rest 
or sleep taken ; conttdence placed ; causeofrest; 
reposal, (he act of reposing. 
Dost thou think, 
If I would stand against thee, would the lYpHol 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee. 
Make thy words faitbed ^ Shalaiifart. 

Kome'i readiest champions, rrpam you here. 
Secure from wordly chances and mishaps ; 
Here lurks do uasson. here no envy swells, td. 
And, for Ihe ways are datigerous lo pass. 
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I do desire tbv worthy company. 

Upon whose &th and honour I repose. Id. 

Within a thicket I reposed ; when round 
I ruffled up fall'n leaves in heap ; and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a sleep interminate. Chapman. 

I say nothing of thy hid treasures, which thy wis- 
dom hath reposed in the bowels of the earth and sea. 

Bp, Hall. 
Have ye chosen this place. 

After the toil of battle, to repose 

Your wearied virtue 1 Milton*s Paradise Lost. 

I repose uponf' your management, what is dearest 
to me, my fame. Dryden*s Preface to Annus Mirah. 

After great lights must be great shadows, which 
we call reposes ; because in reality the sight would 
be tired, if attracted by a continuity of glittering ob- 
jects. Id. Dufresnoy. 
I all the livelong day 

Consume in meditation deep, recluse 

From human converse ; nor at shut of eve 

Enjoy repose. Philips. 

Pebbles, reposed in those clifis amongst the earth, 
being not so dissoluble and more bulky, are left be- 
hind. Woodward. 

That prince was conscious of his own integrity in 
the service of God, and relied on this as a founda- 
tion for that trust he reposed in him, to deliver him 
out of his distresses. Risers, 

REPOSTTE, V. 0, ^ Lat repositus. To lay 
Reposition, n. s. ^ up ; lodge as in a place 
Repos'itory. j or safety : act of so 

lodging or of replacing : the place of deposit. 

The mind of man not being capable ol having 
many ideas under view at once, it was necessary to 
have a repository to lay up those ideas. Locke, 

He can take a body to pieces, and dispose of them, 
to us not without the appearance of irretrievable 
confusion, but with respect to his own knowledge 
into the most regular and methodical repositories. 

Rogers*s Sermons, 
Others reposite their young in holes, and secure 
themselves also therein, because such security is 
wanting, their lives being sought. Derham, 

REPOSSESS', V. a. Re and possess. To 
possess again. 

How comes it now, that almost all that realm is 
repossessed of them ? Spenser's State of Ireland. 

Her suit is now to repossess those lands, 
Which we in justice cannot well deny. Shakspeare. 

Nor shall my father repossess the land. 
The father's fortune never to return. 

Pope*s Odyssey. 

REPREHEND', v. a. 
Reprehend'er, fl. t. 
Reprethen'sible, adj. 



This color will be reprehended or encountered, by 
imputing to all excellencies in compositions a kind of 
poverty. Bacon. 

To a heart fully resolute, council is tedious, but 
reprehensioti is loathsome. Id. 

He could not reprehend the fight, so many strewed 
the ground. Ckapman. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fel- 
low christians, or thh governors of the church ; then 
more public reprehensions and increpatioiis. 

Httsiunond, 
I nor advise, nor reprehend the dwice 

Of Marcley-hiU. Philipe. 

What effect can that man hope from hit most zea- 
lous reprehensions, who lays himself open to recrimi- 
nation 1 Government of the Tonym. 

REPRESENT, v. a. -v Fr. repreterUer ; Lat. 
Representa'tion, f represetUo. To exh.- 
Represen'tative, >bit; describe; show: 
Represen'ter, i a representative is one 

Represent'ment. J bearing a delegated 
character or power : the other derivatives cor- 
responding with the yerb. 

One of his cardinals admonished him against that 
unskilful piece of ingenuity, by representistg to him, 
that no reformation could be made, which would not 
notably diminish the rents of the church. 

Decay of Pioty. 

When it is blessedj some believe it to be the na- 
tural body of Christ ; others, the blessings of Christ* 
his passion in representment, and his grace in real 
exhibition. Taylor. - 

Before him bum 

Seven lamps, as in a zodiac representing 

The heavenly fires. Milton's Parodist Lost. 

Where the real works of nature, or veritable acts 
of story, are to be 'described, art being but the imi- 
tator or secondary representor, must not vary fromthe 
verity. Browne. 

yfe have met with some, whose reals made good 
their representments. Id. Vulgar Brrours. 

If images are worshipped, it must be as gods, 
which Celsus denied, or as representatioru of God ; 
which cannot be, b^ause God is invisible and in- 
corporeal. StilUnsffUel. 

Difficulty must cumber this doctrine, which sup- 
poses that the perfections of God are the reproaenta- 
tives to us of whatever we perceive in the c re t tar es. 



Lat. repre- 
hendo. To re- 
prove; chide; 
Reprehen'siblemess, n. t, ^blame; detector 



Reprehem'sibly, adv. 
Reprehen'sion, ft. f. 
Repbehen'sive, adj. 



charge with fault: 
the derivatives 
all correspond- 



ing. 



All as before his sight, whose presence to offend 
with any the least unseemliness, we would be surely 
as loth as they, who most reprehend or devide that 
we do. Hooker. 

These fervent reprehenders of things, established 
by public authority, are always confident and bold- 
spinted men. Id. 

Pardon me for reprehending thee. 
For thou hast done a charitable deed. Shakspeare. 

They like dumb statues stared ; 
Which when I saw, I reprehended them ; 
And asked the mayor, what meant this wilful si- 
lence I Id. 



This bank is thought the greatest load on the 
Genoese, and the managers of it have been rvprt- 
sented as a second kind of senate. Addian, 

A statue of rumour whbpering an idiot in the ear, 
who was the representative of credulity. 

Id. FroehoUer, 

They relieve themselves with this distinction, and 
yet own the legal sacrifices, though reproeeniatiet, to 
be proper and real. Atterbmry, 

This council of four hundred was chosen, one 
hundred out of each tribe> and seems to have been t 
body representative of the people ; though, the people 
collective reserved a share of power. Smft, 

My muse officious ventures 
On the nation's rtpresenters. Id. 

REPRESS', V. a. & n. s. -^ Lat. repremt ; 
Repres'sion, n. s. > Fr. reprimer. To 

Repres'sive, a<^'. J crush; put down; 

subdue : act of repressing : repressive is die bet- 
ter word for this last sense. 

Discontents and ill blood having used ahriys to 
repress and appease in person, he was loth they 
should find him beyond sea. Bacon's Honry VIL ■ 

Some, taking dangers to be the only reinedv against 



HOH 

n ihe horrot of my ihongbU. vbLch Hy 
nmembniDCe 1 Dinliam. 

Such kings 
^^nvovr U> innoceoi, rqrui the bold. 

AhIi while ibey flourUli, mike an liw of eoJd. 
3^ ■ (ValUr. 

mg. Lciul outcriei of injur), wben thej tend notliing lo 
^Trtmwiiiii of il. ii ■ iib«rly nlber u>um»l bj ngs 

^^^^^P OmtninaU •>flSt Tongm. 

^^^^^^■^Dg luoceeding ciilics justly leigned, 
^^^^^^Kn^Bml, uhI nsirnl Uws ordained : 
BHVBing mad Rome alike in emptn grew. Papr, 
r* REPRIEVE', v.fl. & n,i. Fr, nprrndre, rt- 
^ (irw ; I.at. rr and prim. To respite ; lo give a 
respite; parlicDlarlf from a sentence o( dea'h : 
fc ihe TBspile girsn. 



H«ca 






n ilelighls to heai. 



I 



Uoleu ha prayeri. 
And loTfi 10 gnnt. 
Of grcilut i wlice, Sliabptare. 

I hope il i> wme pardon or rtpritut 
For Claudio. Id. MMUirr/nr Jfunn. 

All lh«ll »ik n but a ihort nprin^. 
Till 1 forget lo loie. »nd !eam to grieve, Drn/ian, 

The cnarning Sir John Ilolhaia vat lo die, a rt- 
priitra wu neat lo Mipend Ihe execolioD for three 
da vs. Clitrfni'on. 



a froT 



hii t'l 



rnhii 



Hiving been condemned for his pan in Ihe late 
p" rebellion, hit majeitj had been pleajed lo npritin 
■■4 fain, wilb uveralof hisfiteodt. io order to give them 
■■ (heir livei. ^drlim. 

M He rrprinti the uooer from time lo time, lud cou- 
M liouei and beapi on him the Civoun of hii pioii- 
a deoce, in dopes Ihai, by >a act of clenKDcy u> 
■>' undeserved, he may prevail on his Eratilude and re- 
» pennnce. Kagen'i SfnmiM. 

HEPiitcv£, in criminil law {from Fr. repren- 
dre, i. e. to take back), is the withdrawing of a 
tentence for an interval of lime ; whereby the 
Mectilion is (uiwnded. Tbii,»ayijudgeBlack- 
■lone, may be, first, ex aibitiio judicii, either be- 
fore or after judgment: a*, where the judge ii 
not SBiiilied with the verdict, or the evidence a 
suspicious, or the indictmenl is insufficieut, or 
he IB doubtful whether the offence be within 
clergy ; or sometime* if it be a small felony, or 
any favorable circumeiances appear in the cri- 
minal's characler, to give time to apply lo the 
crown for either nn absolute or conditional par- 
don. These reprieves may be gtalied or taken 
off by (he justices of gaol-delivery, although their 
sedsion be finished, but this ratlier by usage dian 
of right. Reprieves may also be ex necessitate 
legis : as where a woman is capitally convicted, 
and pleads ber nregnancy. Though ibis is no 
cause to stay judgment, yel ii is to renptle the 
execution lill she be delivered. This is a meicy 
diplated by ihe law of nature, in favorem prolis ; 
and therefore no part of the bloody proceedings 
in the reign of queen Maty I. hnlh been more 
justly detested ihan Ihe cruelty e»ercised in the 
Vol. XVIU. 



uiuu) ot ijuetiMqr,oi DuraiukweiBu ngwillir^ 

child ; and when, through the violence of the 
llamei, the infant sprang forth at ihe stake, and 
was preserved by the by-standers, after some do> 
liberations of the priests who assisted at tht 
sacrifice, they cast it into the fire as a young he- 
retic ; a barbarity which Ihey never learned from 
the laws of ancient Rome ; which direct, with 
the same humanity as out own, quod prcgnantis 
mulieris damnati pmia diS^tur quoad pariat : 
which doctnae has also prevailed in England as 
early as the first memorials of the English law 
will reach. liVhen this plea is made, in stay of 
en ecutioD, Ihe judge must direct a jury of twelve 
matrons or discitet women to enquire into tht; 
fact ; and if they bring b their verdict quick 
with child (for barely with child, unless i ' 
alive in the womfa, is not sufflcienl), eteci 
shall be staid generally till the uexl session ; and 
so, from session to session, tilt either she is deli- 
vered, or proves by the course of nature not lo 
have been wiih child at all. But if she onc« 
hath had the benefit of this reprieve, and been 
delivered, and allerwarda becomes pregnant 
again, she shall not be entitled to the benefit of 
a further respite for that cause. For she may 
now be executed before the child is quick in the 
womb; and shall not, by her own incontinence, 
evade the sentence of justice. Another cause of 
tegular reprieve is, if the offender become non 
compos between the judgment and the award of 
execution : for reguloriy, though a man be com- 

Cwhen he commits a capital crime, yet, if ba 
Dtne non compos ader, he shall not be iu- 
dicied ; if al^r iodictment, he shall not be con- 
vicled ; if after conviction, he shall not receiw 
judgment; if after judg;ment, he ^all not ba' 
ordered lor execulioo; for furiosus solo furore 

Eunitur ; and the law knows not but he might 
>ve offered some reason, if in his senses, to have 
stayed these respeclive proceedings. It is there- 
fore on invariable rule when any time intervene* 
between the attainder and the award of enecu- 
tion, 10 demand of the prisoner what he halh to 
allege why execution should nol be awarded 
against him; and. if he appears to be' insane, 
the judge in his discretion may and ought lo i«- 
prieve him. Ur the party may plead, in bar of' 
execution, either pregnancy, the kings pardon, 
an act of grac^ or diversity of person, vk. thai 
he is not the same that was attainted. In thil 
last case a lury shall be impannelled to try the 
identity of liis person ; and nol whether guilty 
or innocent, for that has been decided before. 
And in these collateral issues the Irial shall be i 
instanter; and no lime allowed the prisoner to 
make his defence or produce his witnesses, un- 
less he will make oath that lie is nol (lie person 
altninted : neither shall any peremptory chaU 
lenges of the jury be allowed the prisoner, though 
rormerly such cfialleni^s were held to be allow- 
able whenever a maii^ life was in question. If 
neither pregnancy, insanity, non-idenlity, nor 
other plea, will avail lo avoid ihe judgment, and 
stay the execution conseauent ibereupon, ilie lasl 
and surest resort is in the king's most gracious 
pardon; the granting of which is tbe sole prero- 
gative of the crown. See PmnoN. 

REPaiMAND', ti. a. tt n. i. Fr. nprimmt- 
t H 
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der ; Lat. reprimo. To chide ; check ; repre- With his reffroaeh and odiout menace, 

hend ; reprove : reproof given. The knight emboiling in bis haoghty benrt,. 

He enquires how such an one's son and wife do, ^^^}^}^ !*" '°'?*- , , . \ , ^^P'^^' 

whom he has not seen at church ; which is under- , ^^ *»J*<J "^'^^V V W'*»-/«*^ .»!?««* 

stood as a secret reprimand to the person absent. ^^^^^ "*« ^^^ o* y**'*', Mjpontipn. 

AddLon*t Spectator. Your mere enforcement shaU acquitUnoe m e. 

GerroaDicus was severely reprimanded by Tiberius, _ , , , i. . « Shaitpeart, 

for travelling into Egypt without his permission. ^ monstrous ! what reproadifiU words are these ! 

Arbuthnot. ou n t *i. u j »^ ,. • 

They saw their eldest sister once brought to her ^^^ V .• • reprwuhf^jft id. 

tears, and her perverseness severely reprimanded. ^o make religion a stratagem to undOTmine gOfWiH 

l^^^ ment is contrary to this superstnictar^ moat ica»> 

Tjr-DOTMTv -D J • * T '\ dalous and reproekjAftii to Christianity. Uammmd. 

REPRINT, V. a. Re and print. To pnnt That shame ■ 

again ; to renew the impression of any thing. There sit not, and reproach us as unclean. MOim. 

The business of redemption is to rub over the de- Thy punishment 

faced copy of creation, to repriiu God*s image upon He shall endure, by coming in the 6esh 

the soul, and to set forth nature in a second and a To a reproachful life and cursed death. Id, 

fairer edition. South. The French writers do not burthen themielvet too 

My bookseller is reprinting the Essay on Criticism, much with plot, which has been reproaeh§d to them 

Pope. as a fault. Ihgdm. 

REPRISE/ n. s. > Fr. reprise TTie act of ^,^ !^^^S,Tt£:?;S:?lS S^t^^^fiJS:- 

Repri SAL. i taking something in reta- ^ f^e very ^t of being surpassed in any v£!ibki 

hauon of injury : the thmg taken. quaUty^ b^ a person of the same abUitiei with our- 

The English had great advantage in value of re- selves, will reproach our own laziness, and evat 

prisalSf as being more strong and active at sea. shame us into imitation. Bagtn. 

Hayward. To be idle and to be poor have always been f**. 

Your care about vour banks infers a fear proaehes, and therefore every man endeavonn with 

Of threatening floods and inundations near ; his utmost care to hide his poverty from othen, and 



If so, a just reprise would only be his idleness from himself. 

Of what the land usurped upon the sea. Druden. r>T?Tvnr\r»ArPT? j' s . t . 

Sense must sure thy^Tfest plunder be. REPROBATE, adj., n. t., & | Lat reprch 

Since no repritaU can be made on thee. DorMCt. . Repboba tick, n. f. [r. a. S bui. Lost to 

_ _ ... virtue or to grace ; abandoned : the noun nib- 

REPRISA^ or Recaption, is a species of stantive corresponding, 

remedy allowed to an injured person. This hap- -^ #i.. r^.... . .. 

pens when any one hath deprived another of hS . . ^f?- ^ i!!!" -^ k^""" 5?^' 'l,!^^' 

'^ ^ . "^ J ^ u».*«i- ^^ , 1 ^. him, being abominable, and to every good woik w- 

property in goods or chattels personal, or wrong. ^^^^ » ^ *jS,tt L W. 

fully detains one s wife, child, or servant : in What if we omit 
which case the owner of the goods, and the bus- xhU reprobate, till he were well inclined t 
band, parent, or master, may lawfully claim and Shaktpmn* 
retake them, wherever he liappens to find them ; This sight will make him do a desperate turn , 
so it be not in a riotous manner, or attended with Yea curse his better angel from his iide, 
a breach of the peace. The reason is, that it And fall to reprobation. Id. (khdU, 
may often happen that the owner may have this I acknowledge myself for a reprohaU, a villain, a 
only opportunity of doing himself justice : his traytor to the king, and the most unworthy man thit 
goods may be afterwards conveyed away or de- ever lived. Bakigh. 
stroyed, and his wife, children, or servants, con- Whal should make it necessaiy for him to icpaat 
cealed or carried out of his res^h, if he had no and amend, who either without respect to any d^ 
speedier remedy than the ordinary process of giee of amendment is supposed to be elected to tier- 
law. If therefore he can gain possession of his d^ hliss, or, without respect to sin, to be iiiwciiiUj 
property again, without force or terror, the law reprobated t ^ . , ... ^^^vtmrnd 
will justify his proceeding. But, as the public , A",^*>« ''"'J? *»*^« P^^**^ ^X tnbulatiooa ; aid 

**. ' '^ ' " t .- . '^ thev that could not hear temntationa faecaniA ff«M«>> 



peace is a superior consideration to any one J^jy^** could not bear temptations becaw ^ 



man s private property, it is provided that th« ^^ ^ ^^ repeatance. is not so fatally — 

natural right of recaption shall never be exerted ^^ ^^e spiidle of absolJite rtprobatian aa not to keep 

where such exertion must occasion strife and his promise, and seal merciful pardons. Mmm. 

bodily contention, or endanger the peace of so- Strength and art are easily outdone 

ciety. In such cases the loser must have re- By spirits reprobate. JtfUtai. 

course to an action at law. You are empowered to eive the final decision of 

REPROACH', V. a. & n. s. -\ Fr. and Span. '^''^' ^o put your stamp on dl that ooght to pa^ fer 

Reproach ABLE, adj. I reproche, of Lat. «^";«,»i' *°^. «* » ^"^^ ^^ reprvbatum on clypeatiy 

R^»»^ ^„'„.,» / -.™«i;-f;« T*v and fake coin. Inmm, 

Reproachful, ^reprofcflfio. To ^ reprobated hardness of heart does thZult 

Reproach FULLY, arfi;. ^ censure oppro- ^^ of phUo«>phy towards a contempt of d^th. . 

bnously ; upbraid : the adjectives and noun sub- r r ^ » f * ITttmtm. 

stantive corresponding. God forbid, that every single commissioa of a 

I will that the younger women marry, and give sin, though great for its kind, and withal aclod 

none occasion to the adversary to speak reproadtfully, against conscience for its aggravation, should so Iff 

1 Timothy v. 14. deprave the soul, and bring it to such an 

If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy condition, as to take pleasure iii other roen*k 

are ye. 1 Peter iv. 14. 



tlien it toy poot man oi womftn, tliHl it more 
. ardinaiily wicked and rtprobau, AliiaDiU bu 
bti eye upun ihcm, Zow. 

RtPRiiBiTioN, in theology, is applied lo ihal 
ieatt or resoh* which Ooi haih lakcn from all 
: alemily to punish sinners who shall iie in im- 
: penitence. This opinion was udopled by Si. 
Augustine and other fathers; aa well as by Cal' 
' Tin and most of his foUowen. The church uf 
England, in the thirty-nine articleii, leaches 
' lomethiiie like it; and the church of Scotland, 
a the confession of faiih, maintains it. Repro- 
bation respects. angeU as well as men, and 
respects the latter either blleo or unfallen. See 
Predestin.tion. 

REPRODUCE', o.a.> Fr. trproduirc; re 
Rlfhoduc'tion, n.i. J and produce. To pro- 
duce again or anew: the act of doing so, or thing 

"hoiK dung rqmKtHMlA oiiti.it will not be easily 
nained where the pOHei of geaeratioD ceaHth. 

am about lo atlempl a rrprDdvcIisn in ntiiol, 

in which It Memi not unlilitly to be performatile. 

Buyb. 

Thou CDlDunareundiingeable. and. wheoever all 

thou rays with ihou their colouit are mixed again, 

I tbey nprgium the lame white light as before. 

AWlm'i Optkla. 

. REPBOVE", V. a.-j Fr. reprouver ; re and 

Hepkov'able, aij. ( prore. To refijte ; con- 

Rcprov'eb, n. I. I vince ; blame to the face ; 

B EFRooi''. J reprdiend ; btame for ; 

reprovable is, culpable ; blameable : rcproTer, 

he who reproves : reproof, blame lo the lace ; 

reprehension ; censure. 

VarCiiiI plettde not to hynuilfas iliswritun, 
the nprmM of ikd, diipuynge thee felden od me. 



PiOTO diiobodient. and, rfprowd. retort, 

Wberefoie didil thou begel me '. J/jlinn. 

This iball ba»e fiom every one, even the repiortn 

f lia. the title of living well. L-rlu. 

Lei the most potent siuoer >peali out. and tell u>. 

rhether he can commind down the clamourt >ud 

guilty cuDscience, aad iiupoK lileoce 

d npmrr f Simih. 

le auger of the wiia lo niit ; 

Those b«l can bear itpnof^ who merit praise. 



rcilinp of i 



preaches i 



thuH. for 



If. 



■lif. f 



' I will not rfpmit ibee for thy sacrifices. 

Fj«l.n 1. I 
J He shall n^rsM the world of aiu lod of righteo' 



This 






Prrkmi 



Whal if Ibey can betlet be 
MU ttiuk at their fiujls, than with bioi ihal will 
wpfDT them ! ir*i(ji/«. 

There is uo slander in an allowed foal, tbongh he 
k nothing but rail ; nor no lading in a known dit- 
aiet man, Ihoagfa he do nothing but npnw*. 

Sliaiiptan. 

Mr tordi, 

R^mn my allegslioa if you (an. U. 

Good Sir John, u you have one eye upon my 

fellies, lotn anotber into the legislei of your own, 

that 1 may pass wilh ■ TtprBof the easier. 

Id. ifm-y fVivn nf ITniMr. 

You rrpniR on* at laiines, they will aay, doil 

UioD make idle a coat '. ihal i>. ■ coat for idleness. 

C-ms. 

Neil lo the Del deservicg a rtpttof is lh« well 

Uking of II. Bf. HalVt Coaumfbuimt. 

Ir diDit dott And thy ftiih u dead afler tbe recep' 
ban ef the i«e>«ment as befoie, it may be Ihy faith 
<n* not only litlle, but rffrmiil*. Ttylf. 



He rrprnun, ethorl*, and 

whom he first prays to God. . . 

Let my ohedieoce thea excuse 

My disobedience now, 
Nor some rtpraf yourself tefiise 

From your »ggrie«!d How-wow. Coajur. 

REPRL'NE', K.fl. Reandprune. Toprune 
a second time. 

RrjinnH apricots and peaches, siting as many of 
the young likeliest shoots as are well pficed. 

£vdj|ri'i Kaltndmr. 

REPS, a dbtrici of Transylvania, inhabited 
fay ancient Saxon &milies, and lying adjacent to 
the nunh-casi comer of Fogaras. Its ami is 
310 square miles; population about 36,000. It 
is adapted partly for corn and partly fbrpasture : 
other tracts are coveted with forests. Tlie chief 
nvet is the Aluia- 

KEPS,orkohalom, the chief place of the above 
district, a small neat town with 3300 inhabitants. 
Sixteen miles north of Fogaras. 

RE'PTiLE,oJj. &fl.i. LU-rrptiU. Creep- 
ing upon many feel ; an animal Ihal so creeps. 
Id Gay's lines reptile b confounded nith serpent. 

Terrestrial animals may he divided inta quadru- 
peds or rrpiila whicb have many feel, and lerpenli 
which hive no feet. Lock: 

Holy retrest ! siihence no female hither. 

Must dare approach, from the inferior Tiptile, 
To woman, form divine. Prior. 

Cleanse baits from filth, m give a tempting gtasi. 
Cherish the tully'd rtptiU nee with mou. Guy. 

Ye proud and wealthy, let this theme 
Teach humbler Uioughta to you, 

Since such a rrplifi has its gem, 

And boasts its splendour loo- Covpfr, 

It is as if the dead could feet 

The icy worm around them steal. 

And shudder, as the rrpliln creep 

To revel o'er theii rotting sleep, 

Without the powei to scare away 

The cold coniumen of their clsy. Oyrn. 

Reptiles, in loology, the modem name 
among natuialists for the class of animids prin- 
cipally described by Linn^ as Amphibis. See 
that article. The objections to this classificauoD 
of the great Swedish naturalbl seem well sus- 
tained. If we regard us amphibia all aquatic 
animals whichareablelo live lor a time on land, 
01 those land animals which can remain for a 
lime under water, nil animals are amphibious; 
for even man and most of the mammalia can dive 
If, on the other hand, the word amphibious be 
taken eiymologically, and understood lo denote 
aji equal power of subsisting in nir and water, 
it is applicable to no clase of animals. Although 
reptiles can remain longer under water than the 
mammalia, or birds, they arc obliged, as their 
2 M'i 
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r.TZirj tn oziy calcaUttd for state of Eorenuaeok or a nation where dea 

i^^.^z i:^. '.:■ C'>3K ivyaiT or Uur to the s>.r- pie have' the eoreramcnt in their own ImJi 

fi:*: ad :.-Av art dra^-i. l:ke any «-.::::- REPUDUTE, c.a. Fr. racier; U. 

: .'x>iei ii^xi!. if d«aiMJ :n te water beror J ^„. j, ^i^^^ „^^ putwray. 

J .- ij' JI-' i^l not thost thu have mmdmiai ttM^ai 

..... , '.- L :l vmnr Bns, shew tbemielTes phiitered tndlMU 

, j'^- J/" Dv mis. Crgpgrmfwr tf tk§ Ttm 

4_-. L^^- Tir =^a2ii.:a a::i t-.-^i.. ir,d of Drea:;i- j^ ^„ ^ji^,^ ^^ jj^^ AtbenUnf, wW b Z 

VLz --iifcr. ;*£e a*Mr*; ukl it sr.o-id t* able lo rfptofMrw of a infc. jlr*«fJbi «■ fii 
--e *:/J«r o: tie-e me-jwis. to the exclusion of Here is a Dotorions instance of the IbDrrfi 

TJ^ c/L'.Tr. B.: «e kr.vw cf no ^uc:* arjimaU. athe:&t«. that while they r^pmdiau all tilkto: 

Tbe iarrs of £rr*z« ai^d ^alamaoder^. thr pr?te'.s kinzdom of beaien. merely for the dkcbi ^m 

aiifuii^wi. ujd '±Jz y.rfrx laccDiina. have ioder-d of .^^>': ^°^ ^^'' bcMsied tnnqnillity oT^ 

't.-tiJf.T.nt and I-:ilzs : trut, ai far ai o-;r knowledge i**«dcs the citieoae madneas in running siekiA 

h/iirr.o z«^, LOLecf 'iie** could live whoUv o :f P*^^ hazard after death, ther anwittu^iBi 

'.: wkitr.' The Vm^^ of uSe tadpole, and of i';.e "roselTes here of that rety plensure and xim^ 

i-crr* of sali-Tianiers, are designed for the yer- ^^^ ^^jor. Bem&y't&iw 

T:ctr of L'.ose ammalf in their subsequent stace KEPI G\AXT, odj.'\ Fr. r7ii^iiitf;Ij 

of ei:r^Lc^; but do not give them iJie |K)wer Repi'g'sa>ct, ». f. >ne|Ni^fiaiig. DnoU 

'.f ::i"j:j ja air: and the lun^. either of the . HtPix'NASTLY, orfr. J eat; contiaxy; ai 

f rote IS or siren, do not seem su'tf^cieni to enable ^^^ ^ inconsisteiit : the noun substantiTeau 

them to dispense with the office of the branchial ^'^'^ corresponding. 

appendage*. Among his amphibia Linnsus But, where difieiCDoe is without nammKk^ 

pUiDes reptiles that never go into the water, and which hath been can be no prejudice to that 

some fishes which never quit it. ll£ could not Aik 

fail to exfierience ereat difficulties in naroin; 50 ^^'^ ** "** breadi of a dirine law, bat ii hn 

ill-conceived a class : the genera comprehended ™ 'W"-"' «nto the will of the law-^.fil 

are too ill-assorted to admit of their havinsr a *°"*"- „- . _ '^■** 

cominon name. Daubenton first divided them R,be„i J "SSti^S; where it falls, 

into two classes, nammg one oviparous quadru- ii^,^„f ^ command. sIL-mu flu* 

peds, and the other serpents. Lactptde adopted \\ h v do fond men eapoie themi^Tato btfk 

these two classes, and placed between them a And let the foes quieUy cut their thiMts. 

third, that of oviparous bipeds. Hermann, in his Without repugnancy? U,Tmk 

Tabulx affinitatum Animalium. proposed to sub- Thev speak not rqmgnantl^ thereto. A«k 

stitute, for the term amphibia, that of cr^erozoa. That which causes us to loie most of ov ^ 

Cuvier rejects the Linnaean term for that of rep- *& <^c rrpugname which we naturally have ttU» 

tiles S^s Zoology Hbrfs 

REPTON Humphrey), a private centleman, "^^u* <*»<* t^« passions Jact without aay itii 

dijtineuished bv his skill* in the art of cardenine, P^"* J Y*' «*"«•*■•» repmgnanem, lU H 

«as a'native of Bur>-, in Suffolk, where he wis ^^Jj^^ ^^ ^"*y "^ uniformity and the slilli«« 

V.'.ii m 1752. Ha vinz acquired the friendship of *^^u^.*"i^L-^4 *u^ ^w^ SonA'if 

the la^e Mr. Wiodham, b2 in .783 accompan'iod .^^ £U ^^Jt^^ fST Sj^.^ 

ihi! gratleman to Ireland, and obtained a lucra- clearlv refmanant thereunto. ^^Wmi^ 

i-vt situatioci in the castle of Dublin : this, how- Your wav is to wrest and atrmin soms vmi& 

ever, bt siicrJy after gave up. On his return to maintained' both by them and me. to a f^m ^ff 

lyjudou hh hyzilitd himself to the improvement nont \«'ith their other known doctrines. lfs»W 

of garderis azi pleasure grounds professionally. It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by nm* 

and published several works on landscape gar- the formal incapacity and rtpugnmu^ 3 ^ ^ 

deninz. He died in m^. leaving several sons, ^^ aver that the world could not have b«sii 

one of whom was married to a daughter of the ^^^^ *" eternity. Bh^ 

ear] of Eldon. REPU'LLULATE, v. n. Fr. rtpMiv; U 

REPUBLIC, n. i. $ Fr. frpuhlique ; rt and pulluto. To bud again. 

Repib'licas, adj. & n. i. ^ Lat. nspublica. Though tares rtpMmiau, there w wheat tfO I* 

Commonwealth ; common interest : state in ia the field. HowH't Fm/ A* 

which the power ^^ M?^ m more than one : rrPULSE', r.fl.& n. «.-^ Fr rtmd»M 

w<^ holds the eligibility of this form of govern- R,p,.,.s,vE, «/;. S ^Tre bS: * 

'"^u* .V u u .1 J •.. L - L being driven off or back from any attempJ:* 

Those that by their deeds will make it known. pulsion is the act or power of iwjelliiv- Ml'' 

VV hose dignity they do sustain ; jgctive corresponds. *^^ ' 

And hfe, state, glorv, all they gain, tl u • ^ j^^ j 

Count the republie\ not their own. Ben Jonum. ^^ chnstian defendanU suU ngndi 

rn, , v • • ■ .L greater courage than they were able to 

1 nese people are more happy m imagination than ' "• 

(he rest of their oeighbours. because they think -f his fleet, attempting 8t. Minoes. were m^ 

themselves so ; though such a chimencal happiness ^^^ ^-^^^^^^ ^ ^ g»in--»tumed nato E^ 

18 not peculiar to republicatu. Adtiistm. b j b H».uraea ""■i^ 

They are indebted many millions more than their t^j /^ ^t Hull seemed an act of sonT^ 

whole .rpubtic is worth. Id. State of the War. ,^^3,1^^ j,,^^ „y ^j^^,^, ,^ scaroe csrffcM 

REPrULIC, or commonwealth a popular enough to abet it. AWGb^ 




Wl 



icpalled Bod i 

rajplcw (o b»e ditcovered anil rrpulitd 

wikt of foe or HOininE friepd. MtlU 

The pvti of the sit or vitnol recede from 



aotho. uid eodnTo 



tidlT. ibe panicUa 
or d/iog on bom ■ 



It eipand tbemKlvu, ind 
reminv u iv iiuiiaer u the quioltly of water, in 
which litey SoM, will atlow i ind duet not tlii) en- 
driranr mply, ihit they bKve > r^rulia force by 
which Ihrf By [ron one aDolher, oi tbit they 
the wsterniort itioogly Uian ■— ' 

Air fau tome degree of leiu 
etincl ooe uiothei ; it the ii 

Rcmisiox, ia physics, is that property of 
bodia whereby ihey recede from eacn other, 
and, on ceruio occoiioTis, mulually Kvaid coming 
inlo conbicl. Tliis, as we!i as atlrBclion, has 
been cotuidered 4S one of Ihe primary qualiliea 
of all matler, and been much ti«ed In ex- 
plaining liie phenomena of oature ; thus the par- 
tKilt* of air, fire, sieato, electric fluid, kc, 
bate alt been laid to have n repulaive power 
with mpecl lo one another ; beceuie, when 
Ibey ar« compressed inlo a small Bpnee, they ex- 
pand with great force ; but as to hre, light, and 
clccincity, our eiperimenis fai] ; nay, the snppo- 
tilian of ■ lepuliive power among the particles 
of the electric fluid is at least a moo' - 
See ELEtrraiciTT. Eten in those fli 
and ilcam, where a repulsive power manlfeslly 
«iiMi, it b dctnonslntble that me re 
DM li« ■ primary qaaliiy, since it can he ia- 
CNMid to B great d^ee by heal, and diminished 
hj oM i bill it 11 impossible that a primary 
qnliiv of matter can he increased or dimi- 
ny»ed by any external circuniBtances whatever. 
The npuUion of electrified bodies is explained 
UmIm Ibe ulicle Elecibicity : that of others 
i* IcM subject lo invetiigation ; and llie 
(hat nn be said of it in, that iu many ca 
KnM to be the consequence of a m(>ililication 
of hott, IS in oibtn of electricity. 

KBPUR'CilASE, t. a. lie and purchase. 
fo bu; ofain. 

Oweu mora we tit dd Englaod'a royal throne. 
Sl^Mkti4 wiih the blood of enemiei ; 
What rsliut loe-mea, like in intiicnn's corn, 
Hs*o wo nowrd down in top of all their pride } 

HmJupare. 

If the ODD ilian Ihote liods. sod rrjmrchaie them 
■ItiB in fae. the mlt* of descents i>e 
ti if te tni* the Diiginat purchaser. 



REPUTE', 1 
airtn*'! 



...-1 



think i account ; cs- 
leem : hence, as a 

ihstontive, 
; eitablish- 

jropinion; credit; honor: the last, 

« Ibe mnoing of repute, noun subsuuiiive, being 
dw tbu of repuialion : reputable, is of good re- 
|M| ; honorable : the noun subsliuilive and ad* 
•nbMlvwing corresponding: repuieless, disre- 
pHtafaiei diigraceTul. 
The king ww rrpuitd ■ prince most prudei 




If ever any vice shall become repi^bli, ud be 

9tified in as a mark of grealness, whil can we 

ta «[pMl Irom the man a( honour, but to ligna- 
liiehimielf! . Rfgm'i Strmoni. 

To many such worthy magiatiates. whn havo thus 
rrputitbiit nlied the chief seats of power in this gnut 
city, 1 am now addressing my disiMurte. 

Aiirrbura'i Sermani, 

A third inlerpreti motions, toaks. and eyes ; 
At etecy word a re/miaiiiiu dies. Pape. 

In the article of danger, il is as repuiabU to elude 
an enemy as defeat one. 

RBQUENA, a tnidmg town of Cuen^a, In 
Spain, on the border of VnleociH. lis inhahitanlt, 
about 6000, are largely engaged in the manufac- 
ture of silks. 

REQUEST, n. ». & V. a. Fr. rt^uM ; Lat. 
repiitiiui. Peiition; entreaty ; solicitiltion ; de- 
mand ; stale of heinjj desired; hence repute; 
credit: to request is to ask; eotreal: solicit. 

Human itood up lo make rtqual for bii life 10 

■' - Enhtr. 

betr^irilnj of AlmiEhty God, hy prayer, 
kings wonid >eriauily Uillil all that hope 

iiui vk what you would have 
I will both beat and granl you your rrfwMi. 
Shah 

Aufdiui will appear well in these wart, his treat 
oppoMr Coriolonus being now in no ra^iiHI of hit 
couniiy. M 

Ask him to lend 
To this, the last niutil that I shall send, 
A gentle etr. DnAam, 

All thy n;u«l for man, accepted ion '. 
Oblain; all thywyaittwa "- " 

Whilil this vanity of thinkii-g. thai men 
obliged lo wriw either systems or nothing, is 
n^uat, many encellent notions are suppressed. 

Knowledge and fame were in ai great nftiat n 
»ealtl> among us now. T.mpU. 

In things not unlawful ^reat persons cannot be 
properly said to rrqutu. because, all things considsFed 
they must not be denied. 

KE«t'ES-r4, CoiiUT OF (curia requisilionumji 
of equity, of the same nature with 
the CDuti of chancery, but inferior to it; princi- 
pally insliluted for the relief of such peliti 
as III conscionable ciues~ addressed themi 
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tat« upon this subject ; though Mr. Gwyn as- soever, to the jailer of such jail on an^ preleiioa 

serts tliat it began from a commission first granted whatsoever ; and every jailer demanding or le- 

by Henry Vi££. This court having assumed ceiving any fee for the discharge of any audi 

great power to itself, so that it became burthen- person, or keeping any such person prisoner after 

some, Mich. Anno 40 and 41 Eliz. in the court the said respective times limited by the said act, 

of common pleas it was adjudged upon solemn shall forfeit £5, to be recovered in a summary 

argument, that the court of requests was no court way before two justices of the peace ; one moiety 

of judicature, &c., and by statute 16 & 17 Car. hereof to be paid to the overseers of die poor ii 

£. c. 10, it was taken away. There are still how- the parish where the offence shall be committed, 

ever courts of requests, or more properly courts and the other to the informer, 
of conscience, constituted in London and other REQUICK'EN, v. a. Re and quicken. To 

trading and populous districts for the recovery reanimate. 

of small debts. The first of these was established fiy and by the din of war 'gan pierce 
in London at so early a period as the reign of His ready sense, when straight his doubled spirit 
Henry VIIL by an act of their common council ; Baquickened what in 6esh was fatigate, 
which, however, was certainly insufficient for And to the batde came he. Suiktpean. Cvrialamm, 
that purpose, and illegal, till confirmed by stat. RE'QUIEM, n.f. Lat. requkm. A hymn in 
3 Jac. I.C. 15, which has since been explained and which they implore rest for the dead, 
amended by stat. 14 Geo, IL c. 10. The consti- The midwife kneeled at my mother's throes, 
tution is this : two aldermen and four commoners With pain produced and nursed for future^ 
sit twice a week to hear all causes of debt not ex- Else had I an eternal requiem kept, 
ceeding the value of 40j., which they examine in ^iid in the arms of peace for ever slept, 
a summary way, by the oath of the parties or ^ ^^ »*»°"^** profane the lenrioe of the dead, 
other SsesfLii make such order Serein as ^o smga^^^^^ peace to ^^-j^^^^^^^ 
IS consonant to equity and good conscience. The *^ ^ ^ . ^^ 
time and expense of obtaining this summary re- REQUIRE', r. a, -v Fr. re^iitrer; laf 
dress are very inconsiderable, which makes it a Requir'able, a^, § rtquiroy rtqwOns. 
great benefit to trade; and thereupon divers Requisite, ci^'. & n. i. V To demand; ask 
trading towns and other districU have obtained Re'quisitely, adv, i as of right ; enjoin; 
acts of parliament for establishing in them Re'quisiteness, n. i. J make or shoiw ne- 
courts of conscience upon nearly the same plan cessary ; need : the adjective correspoiiding: 
as that of London. By 25 Geo. IIL c. 45, which requisite is, necessary ; needful ; naturally re- 
is confined to prosecutions in courts of con- quired : the adverb and noim substantive oonre^ 
science in London, Middlesex, and the borough sponding. 
of Southwark, and by 26 Geo. III. c. 38, which Th« Jong's business rtqmni haste. 1 



extends the provisions of the former act to ... .. Yemer*^r» 

all other courts instituted for the recovery of ^ ^.J^'fLTi ^^ ^ "^^P?" ""L"^ ^^ ' 

small debts, it is enacted that, after the 1st day |!:JTKiM%^°^ 'l.^STlil'lSSn «^ 

e a .. u Amt%i» V u • from wmcu 1 sprung, are from me nidaen veC 

of September 1786, no person whosoever bemg r b» j 

a debtor or defendant, and who has been or shall ^^ ^^ reouin them of you, so to use them, 

be committed to any gaol or prbon by order of As wc shall find their merits. SIW 

any court or commissioners authorised by any CoJd calleth the spirits to succour, and 

act or acts of parliament for constituting or regu- they cannot so well close and go together ia lU 

lating any court or courts for the recovery of head, which is ever requidte to sleep. Btemu , 

small debts, where the debt does not exceed 20s., This the very law of nature teacbeth us teds^ 

shall be kept or continued in custody, on any ^nd this the law of God requmth also at oar ' 

pretence whatsoever, more than twenty days . , " 

from the commencement of the last mentioned ., ^ . . , "^^ iinplied 

act ; or from the time of his, her, or their con^- Su^ection, but rggiwrerf with «ntle sway. MUm. 

mitment to prison ; and, where the original debt Th"*«^^"*."* the ground, the Lraochet would nq^m 

does not amount to or exceed the sura of 405., ^ ^^^^^i, certain periods of times, and aO 

more than forty days from the commencement of circumstances requirabU in History to inform. 

the said act, or from the time of his, her, or ' g^ 

their commitment as aforesaid ; and all jailers Discerning how exquisitely the several parts rf 

are thereby required to discharge such persons scripture aie fitted to de several times, persons, aad 

accordingly. And by sect. 2, if it snail be occurrences intended, we shall discover not only ths 

proved to the satisfaction of the court that any sense of the obscurer passages, but thers^iiisiliMiiof 

such debtor has money or goods, which he has their having been written so obscurely. B«jto. 

wilfully and fraudulently concealed, the court Oft our alliance other lands desired, ^^ 

shall have power to enlarge the aforesaid time And what we seek of you, of us rtquini, Dfjfin. 

of imprisonment for debu under 20i. to any But why, das ! do mortal men complami 

time L exceeding toy day^and for debU ^^falLtr^rn'X^h^ w^^^^^^ 

under 405 to any time no exceeding sixty days; ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ,j^^,„^^ ^^ 

which said ground of farther detentioii shall be ^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ „^„i^ ^ a happy life. «. 

specified m the said commitment. And that (by q^^ ^^en he gave the world in common to 



sect 3) at the expiration of the said respective ^JQd, commanded man also to labour ; and the pe- 

times of imprisonment, every such person shall nury of his condition requxnd it. h^ehu 

immediately be discharged, without paying any When God new-modelled the woiid bj the iifnf- 

sum of money, or other reward or gratuity what- duction of a new religion, and that in tne rwna ef 
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iim«ir. il wu n^Hisit ihil be iliaiiltl 
. a Ibe reiuoi of men witb tbe ume 
luUiDiiiy tsi ciidence ihU enfoiced the formei. 

&>!&. 

Cod on kit p*n bu declared tbe nquinlei on 
Dun 1 wbkl He DU«I du to oblUP blei^ngs it (be 
gml butinesi of lu all (a know. Wait. 

HEQUITE.',B.«.l VT.rtquiUr. To repay; 

Kuri'TAL, n. I. i relnliate ; recompense ; re- 
(juiul a, irluro of any good or bad office ; te- 
taliaiion ; reward. 

Wbca Jotepb'i brat}ireii utr Ibat Ibeir father wu 
deiii. Ibtj uid, Joseph will reguiie lu all Ibe eril 
we did. Genaii. 

in imini igslnit bu eoemies, aod one that ibili 
rrjviu kiBODeM to bis [nenda. Ecciea. 

Sbould m lake the qiuncl of urmoDs ia tiaod, 
uii mcDge Ihcir cauK bj recital, IbnisTing ptRyer 
ID a munHiaDt ofdoon under colour of long pieBilh- 
in( ■ BMjkcr. 

SiDce you 
Utu osl jour gentle limbi in my aSun, 
Ua bold, jou do to grow in my refuilol, 
At nolUng can noroot you. EHaJtipMrv. 

U bs lo*e ne 10 madnest, I ihail never rtfurli 



I have 



:ordiil. 



M. 



S«Dl I7 tbe biDg o[ Hily ir 

Of ill nj miMnes, (0 make me happy. DoJian. 

lie uked me for a Hing, 
Aad in rrfyiinl op'd hit leathern Ktip, 
And ihewed loe iimplei o( a thoutand nsmet. 
Telling their itrapge and liEocout facullicE. Millm. 

Ilim mthiB piouei from hanai -, 
Ut eao mulle ihee for be knowi the channi 
11itl nil fam* qd luch gentle icli a> theie. Id. 

hoi ill rmdml can eSace their love. Wallfr. 

Id all ttie liihl (hat (he heaient besloir upon ihii 
inmt ooild, thongb the lower world cannol equal 
itHir beocfBCtinn, yet with a kind of fateful letuiu 
Il nStcu iboce nyi, thai It caonol recompeDie -, an 
thai there it lome retain however, (houeli there can 

tc M rrqiiltl. SiwlVi Scnvna. 

Gnat idol of mankind ve neither claim 
The prmiae of merit, nor aspire to fame ! 
Tit all we beg thee lo conceal from tight 
Thoac acta of Eoodnnt which Ibemulvei rrquiu 1 
Id at itill the lecret joy partake, 
Ta fallow virlue m'a for tiriue'a take. Pap*. 

Unhappy Wallace. 
(>nU fatnot hero! ill nfuiiaj chief! Thamm. 

RESALE', n. 1. Re and tale. Sale at second 



RESALOTE", tr. 0. Fr. rtialurr ,- Lat. rtw- 
Ii{#. To tmlute or greet anew. 

Wt drew her up to land, 
Sii ttoS cnnelvct the ntalmtd tand. rhaDmaii. 

To mo/Hfr the world with ucied light, 
l^ncotbca waked. Millini. 

RESA] L', 0. B. lie and sail. To sail back. 

FiBB Pyli FKHilin;, and tbe Spartan court, 
Uarrid M (peak I in anbuh ii decreed. Popi. 

RESCIND', r. a. » Fr. rcwinrfrr; lat- rr- 

Ruce'siow, n.i. iwindti. Tocui off; abro- 
fttr: itw act of cutting off: nbrt^tion. 

If any mfii rtieiuian of their eitate lo have been 
faidauti}, that the governments at all idolatrout 
Hiiona alioaU be alto diatolved. it foUowetb not. 
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It IS the impotine a larramentaJ obligSI 
him. which being the condition, u 
ance whereof all the promitet of" endlesi tliss ar« 
made over, it it not p^aihle to rtacmd or ditclaim 
(he itaading obliged by it. Hamaand. 

1 ipake againit the leit, but wat not beard ; 
These lo roniuf. and peerage to rettore. Drydea. 

RESCOUS, or Rekue (tascussus), in law, an 
iltegcil laking away, and selling at liberty, a dui- 
tress taken, or a person arresteii, by process, or 
course of law. This is properlv a rescous in 
fact. If one disti^us beasts for damage feuaanl 
in bis ground, and, as he drives them ulong the 
highway towards the pouod, they enter into the 
ownet'9 house, and he withholds them lliere,iuiil 
will not deliver them uptni demand ; Ibi^delaiiier 
is a rescouB in law. For a lescoui, or the taking 
of goods by fotce,when, in a dbliess, they ate in 
Ibe custody of the law, it considered as an atro- 
cious injury. The distrainer may bring an ac- 
tion on the case for this iajuiy, and shall therein, 
if the distress were taken for rent, recover treble 
damages. In case of the forcible delivery of a 
person arrested from the officer who is taking 
him to prison, the plaintiff has a similar remedy 
by Bi^tioa on the case, or of rescous ; or. if the 
sheriff makes a lelum to inch rescous 10 the 
of which the process bsued, the ceacuer 

:; Lat. re- 
Re'scbipt, n. I. j irriio. To write back, 

or return in writing: transcribe: a rescript ia an 

edict of some sovereign authority. 
One Gndiog a great matt of money digged under 

ground, and, being somewbal doubtful, iignilied it 

to tbe emperor, who made a raeripi thus : iJte it. 
Eaeiiii'< .i<)»;iktlf^i. 
railing for more paper to re»mJ;them, be shewed 

him the difference belwiii tbe ink-boi and tbetand- 



olherH'isi 



z^rz 



iwful. 



hit being coninlted rMtrittt 
t, he diipentes with Ihatact 



iyliff'. P«f, 



silent , 



back their dclatmiDalioDa, which were allied rcKripEt 
or decretal epistles, having the Eoice of laws. Id. 
Rescript, in tbe civil law, is a judgment de- 
livered by an emperor or pope on some difficult 
Suesiion or point of law, lo serve as a decision 
lereof for the future. Tbe papal rescripts 
never obtained either in England or Trance, wlien 
contrary lo the liberties of the English and (>aU 
lican churches ; but were declared abuiive. 
Auioiig the ancient Ronians the contending par- 
ties, and even the magistrates themselves, fre- 
iiuently consulted the emperor on l)ie tneasurea 
iiiey were to take in certain difficult cosei ; and 
the answers returned by the emperor on such 
consultations were called rcscripls. These had 
not, indeed, the fiill force of laws ; biitlhey were 
deemed a strong prejudice or presumption : and 
in succeeding a^ they had the force of perpe- 

Jusiinian hits inserted a great number of 
rescripts in the code ; and by that Dieuns given 
them the aulhorily they would odierwite wanl. 
The author of the life of the emperor Macrinus 
observes, of that prince, ihat he would have hi* 
officers judge by laws, not by rescripts ; esteem- 
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log it absurd to admit the wills of ignorant men, flowers ; the plant is cnltiTaled and much osed 

such as Commodus and Caracal^ for rules of for dyeing silk and wool of a yellow color. It 

judging ; and Trajan never gave any rescripts at will grow with very little troubley widioiit dnng^ 

all, being loth to countenance a custom, where and oo the very worst soils. It is therefore com- 

what was frequently granted as a favor, in parti* monly sown with, or immediately after, bailey 

cular cases, might be afterwards pleaded as a or oats, without any additional caie^ except 

precedent. ~ drawing a bush over it to harrow it in. The nv^ 

RES'CUE, V. a. & n. t. Old Fr. retcorre ; Lat. ing of com does it little or no huit» as it glows 

re excutms ? To set free from violence, resti^int, but little the first year ; and the next suflamer it 

or danger : deliverance from a state of this kind, is pulled and dried like flax. Much case and 

Sir Scudamore, after long sorrow, in the end met nicety, however, are requisite so as not to injoit 

with Britomartis, who luccoured him and ntkevMd either the seed or sUlk ; or, which lometimes 

his love. Sptfuer, happens, damaging both, by letting h stand too 

My uncles both are slain in racuutg ma. long, or pulling it too green. To avoid these 

8hakspear€, inconveniences a better method of caltwe has 

We're beset with thieves; been devised. This new method is to pkmgh 

ReKue thy mistress, if thou be a man. Id. and harrow the ground very fine, widumt dnng^ 

IT u 1 * co°»«» ."' y<»^ , _ . as equally as possible, and then sowing a galloa 

Have help to make this retcue? Id, ^e _T, ,f,^^ \^ o«,J^^«,« *i^^ ;« a.!L.^ t- 

He that it 8o*^«ire of his particular election as to ^[^^ ^P^** *^ ^f® Til k"I Tf kI 

resolve he can never faU. ifhe commit those acU ^^^J ^^^ ""^"^ »^ Y^} ^ ^'^ «^ ^}^ 

against which scripture is plain that they that do ™c*? ™^f P« carefully done, and the plants 

them shall not inherit eternal life, must necessarily 'eft about six mches asunder. In March U is 

resolve that nothing but the removing his fundamen- ^ ^ ^^oed again, and this labor is to be iqwated 

tal error can mcui him from the sopentructive. a third time in May. Abont the close of June, 

Hammond^t Fundamentak, when the flower is m full vigor, and the Stalk is 

Dr. Bancroft understood the church excellently, become of a preenish-yellow, it should be 

and had almost reteued it oat of the hands of the pulled ; a sufficient quantity of stems being left 

Calvinian party. Ctarendon, growing for seed till September. By diese 

Who was that just man, whom had not heaven means the flower and stalk, both of them being 

Rescued, had in his righteousness been lost! carefully dried, will sell at a good price to Uc 



.... . , MUkm, dyers, who employ it constantly, and in lain 

Riches cannot mcjie from the grave quantities ; add to this, that the seed being riii, 

., hich claims alike the monarch and the dav^ ^ ^nd in perfect oudev^iU yield a veiyooiklS 

We have never yet heard of a tmnult rX^ to *^*® ^^^ \^ ^^«'??^e y^'* when fte sesr 



remme a minister whom his master desired to bring to ^<^°? 'l*^? ^^ ^ unfavoiabls, the 

a fair account. Davenant, denved from this vegetable wiU answer fwy 

RESEARCH', n. 5. &t;.n. ¥t, recherche. En- T"' ^j»^ »^ »^ ^w^^ier should bensnaikaUy 

quiry ; search : to examine ; enquire. f "*' ^^ ^^ care is taken m gettmg it m, 

^ t/. , , . .,, J .. . ,. there will be a very large produce upon an sere; 

It IS not easy to researeh with due distinction, in The crop being, as has beSn shown, » eaiiy if 

the acUons of eminent personages, both how much mtMiaA *u^ J^.^-^a «»«« k« ^^^L.i^^»%^ 

they may have been UemUed b? the envy of others, ^^""^l ^^ «~""^ , ""^ ^ conveniently Die. 

and whit was corrupted by their own feliity. fu^JV ^^^. "^^^ *® "^^^ ^Ty, ^^ 

Wotton*t Buelitgham. ^® whole it is in its nature a very valuable eom- 

By a skilful application of those notices, may be ^o^'^^Y in many >re8pects^as it serves equaUy i» 

piubd. in such researches the accelerating and better- woollen, linen, or silk; dyeing not only a litk 

ing of fruits, emptying mines, and draining fens. deep yell6w, but also, properiy managed!, i|ll ths 

GUmville's Scepsis, diflerent shades Of yellow wkk brigfatness aod 

I submit those mistakes, into which I may have beauty ; and, if these be previously dipped bine, 

fallen, to the better consideration of others, who they are by^the weld changed into a verr ' 



shall have made resean^ into this business with green, which our artists can also divenifyaMoa 

"T t\-l' A ^ . V u ^ff^' ?«at variety of shades. 

A felicity adapted to every rank, such as the r»- RFSFT/PB « 



^ leuuiiv MUAuieu w every rauK, suca ai me r»- m?Qi?l'^i?D ^ • n^^ A»*. .,^im»^ 

searches of hnmai^ wisdom so^ht for, but could not ^^^^ ^^^ «. s. One that seites 

discover. Rogers. RESEFZURE, n. t. Re and seizure. Be- 

RESEAr,t;.a. Re and seat. To seat again, pcated seizure ; seizure a second time- 
When he*s produced, will you reseat him ^^^ ^® ^^^® the charter of foundation ; it n now 

Upon his father's throne ? Dryden, the more easy to judge of the forfoitn^ of reseUmn; 

RESEDA, dyerVweed, yellow-weed, weld, ^^^ "**• ^'f ' ^^ ^"^ divest the right Bacea. 

or wild woad ; a genus of the order of trigynia, RESEND', v. a. Re and send. To send 

and dodecandria class of plants; natural order ^'^^J to send again. Not in use. 

fiftv-fourth, miscellanem : cal. monopbyllous I sent to her, by this same coxcomb, 

and partite : petals lanciniated : caps, unilocular. Tokens and letters, which she did reeend. 

and opening at the mouth. There are fourteen ^Ihai 

species, of which the most remarkable is the— RESEM'BLE, v. a. > Fr. re$embler, To( 

R. luteola, or common dyer's weld, growing RE8£M'BLANCE,n.f. ) pare; exhibit or repie- 

naturally in waste places in manv parts of Bri- sent as like somethihe else; be like : resemblanoe 

tain. Ilie young leaves are often undulated; is, likeness; similitude. 

the stalk is a yard high, or more, terminated These sensible things, whkh religion hath aOowsd, 

with a long naked spike of yellowish-green are racmMmm formed according to things spiritasi. 



"TTJ. 
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thtj KTve u 1 band id lead, ind a wh; 

M diracf . Hookr. 

Tbe Lonid pjH of Aliick are TtiPitbM to a lib 

bard'i *kia. tbt diitaoce of whou ipou r 

dinivncDen of hahicaliocn- 

Hwl ufdjr iB»T wt mimhtt oonwln 

nvpnrt of lt*l pure ^ully wbich it nerer tepanle 

fioa (in Ina dI God. Raliigti. 

Fontl MMiUaiiH of th; Makci fair, 

ThM tU tfaingi living gin do. tIMim. 

Oaenui iod o! poeirj aod pilnlinf ia to pIsaK ; 

Ikn bMT * ami raimblmer U each olher. 

Til* qulil* prutlured hilh coniPiaDly ao i 



J^iH* niib lh( lliiov producing JI ; whercroi 
loot so it u a baie Mc ' ' 

Thcj arc tnH weak 



perfect Copiu, thai maj acqui 



ImIu, 



ik* |CHrU 
Ibt on^inal. 

1 OBBOC help icmarkiD^ tbe mnUana belwii 
hia aad aar auOior in qualities, faAie, and furlune. 
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The earl wai ihe nonl pbiloiophci, belBg a ^real 
ramlir, and a wejj diuembler of lh« leuiaiigtaca. 

Tbon ""iih Korn 
And anger wauld'il rcuni the ofleied Ktong. 

What he halh of seniible evidence, iheveiyeiand 
work of hi* demonslration is but the knowlidgt of 
hijown rMmlMmi; but how the tame iliingi appeu 
to otbera. Ihey onljkDDif thitanconiciauttollieDi; 
and how ihty are la themKlves, onlj be that niadl 
theiQ. GlimiilU'i SoTiiii. 

To be abtent from any part of publick oorahip be 
Ihui deeply mcTiinJ. Ftll. 

Hylobarci judiciouily and ruriitn^'ji Ticapilulalei 
yonr main reiioningi. Uffrw'i Dnina Diahgua. 

Hb letaini livid rornlwnn of Ihe more aolid 
iDOralily. Mart. 

Cui tieavenly minds fuch high rannnnl ihow, 
Of eierciM their tpite in human woe ! Dn/dim. 

Sach proccedingi have been alwayi rtialcd, anj 
olien paiiiihed in thii kingdom. J^aivniml. 

I canool, without lonH; envy, and a juit rueMmtni 
agaJBii the opposite conduct of othen, reflect upon 






Svi/r'i KitrrOanU 
imprciied mj mind — 
Tboogh all hit works abroad, 

TV heart, benevolenl and kind, 
The BiMl rtumUa God. Bmn 



nimil 



geneiosity wheiewitb (he beadi of a tlruggring 
OD Ileal tboH — ■■ — "" - -■■ -'- -- ■- " 
ihaii defence. 






lOH who will undeitaks to hoM ■ psd 
of people. 



M* dog I "hal nmedy remair 

I m you, aHer all my pains, 
So mach mtmtlt Mao 1 






Though it ia hard to Judge of the he: 
yet, where ihey declars their rinUiun 
neu at any thing, there ihey pasi 1} 
upon ihcmselves- 

RESERVE'.v. a.. 

HesenvA'TioM, n. 

Reserved', adj. 
Rmst B.y'zDLt, adv. 



I judgmeat 



RESEN, B lown of A^ria on Ihe Tigris, 

Dwalioncd by Motes as havin; been buili hy Reses 

Viainid : tlwughl to b« the Lariua of Xenoplion, Uc&ti 

it H pTob»bl« that tbs (.ireek! asking of »hal of being treasured up, 

-^-' ' isof wlncb [hey saw, the "' — "" "'• ""^ "■' 



keep ; save ; re- 
store: reserraiion 



^jttfwoii XenoidtoD eipressed by Larisso, 
■■ hiii"-- - ---'•—■- — 

nusEi 



Wli, il< itudied four yean ai l^ydt 

Md< coan«ellor of tbe German nation at Piduu, 

■nd ■; ndic of the university. On his return to 

Dtamark he was made president of Copen- 

Urd, counsellor iusiira, and counsellor of state, 

tnd cBnobled. lie wrote several notki, the chief 

of which U his Edda liUodoiuiu. lie died in 

1J8S. 

RESENT, V. 0. •) Frrrscnfir. ToUkt 

RurKT'cR, a. i. I well or ill ; lo lake ill is 

Ruurt'rv%-,adj. I ihe commoD usBg:e : a 

Kuw'rxsLLt.aJv. Treiealet is one who 

RutKi'iKr.LT, I deeply feels an injury : 

RMCHT'nEitT, a. I. J resentful, malignant; 

•uon provoked lo anger, and long retaining it: 

Ikt adverb corresponding: rcjenlingty means 

viih deep senke or impression ; with malignity : 

tatnmcnt, strong perception of good or ill ; 

ditp fiwLmg of anger. 

A stnoiii consideration of the mineral tnaiurea of 
Vt tanilorie*. and tbe practice ditcoveria of them 
Ij way df mjr philoMphical theory, he then ao well 
rUBMl. thai uleTwaras. upon a maluie digtatioa of 
•f whola daign. be commanded nie to lei vour Inrd- 
j^_ — J ^ jjijij great an inclination he hath to 



place in which any ibtog is reserved : the adjec- 
tive, adverb, and noun substantive correipondiDg; 
reservoir (from old Fr. rescrt«irj is t syoo- 
oyme of leiervalory. 

David houghed all the chariot bones, biit rtimid 
of them for aa hundred rbaciou. 3 SamaA, 

igei for e 



Dlhei 






1 could add many probabilitiei of the names tt 
plana ; but they ttiould be loo long for this, aod I 
Ttivve them for another. ^pHirr. 

Rrirrrf ihy stale, with better indgmenl check 
I'hit hideout raihneM. JSFiujbjvirr. 

Ourself by inonlhly coune. 
With rmrmrioK of an hundred knights. 
By yoa lo be aumnined. shall our abode 
Male with you by due lacni. IiJ. 

He mlled mc. 
In beedfiil'it r«<niili«i. to bestow Ibem 
Aa oolei. whose raculties iDcluiiie wets 
More than Ihvv of note. U. 

Observe tbeii graii^ 
And their nterttiimu, iheir man* cautions 
Filling their peiwnl. An Jun 

By formality. I mean somelhing ii 
many and compUment. even a sokmn rofrHdiira, 
well eoBHBi with honesty. Wailim. 

raiioHi in my own soul whea 
rapcniings alter. 

&'iw CAorls.. 
Ths breach seenu like the icisiufet of an earth- 
quake, and ihreiteni lo swallow all that attempt tc 
close it and rHcroH ill <ure only for omnipotence. 
Dkuji f/ Fitly. 



Ml /mim'i CalUin. 



which may wi 

Nor had I any nwr 
1 passed that bill, nor 
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W« Mretr with Jesuitical equivocationi and men- To the quieting of my puiioiis, i&d the nmtbm 

tal remrvatioM, SantUnon against the Caoenant. mint of my diacompoiea soul, I consider that nief 

There was great wanness and r€$ervednea$, and so is the most absurd of all the passions. Narrii 

great a jealousy of each other that they had no wiU the house of Austria yield the least aitide. 

mind to give or receive visiU. Clartndan. even of usurped prerontive, tb ruettU the minds^ 

„ , - . , . J L ^? *v • . ^0^ princes in the alliance, who are alanned at the 

Rmrvml from night, and kept for thee in store. consequences of the emperor's death t M/) 

Milton, or'/OTATkifi j ^ 

This is academical rtiervatian in matten of easy KESIANT, adj. ) Ft, rttteant. Resideot; 

truth, or rather sceptical infidelity against the evi- Kesiance, n. s. $ present in a place, 

dence of reason. Browne. Solyman was come as far as Sophia, where the 

The virgins, besides the oil in their lamps, carried Turks'^ great lieutenant in Europe is always nmm^ 

likewise a reurm in some other vessel for a continual before &at the Hungarians were aware. KmMu 

•"PP!X- . . ,. TiUotum. The king forthwith banished aU Flemings oat oC 

Nothing reterved or sullen was to see, his kingdom, commanding his merehant adventmeis. 

But sweet regards. Dryden, which had a fuiance in Antwerp, to return. 

The assent may be withheld upon this suggestion, Baam't Hewy VU, 

that I know not yet all that may be said : and there- The Allobroges here rmkau in Rome. 

fore, though I be beaten, it is not necessary I should Ben Jomnu 

yield, not knowing what forces there are in reserve •DT^orrx'o, « '^ -r 

behind. Locke. RESIDE', v. n. '\ Fr. render; LaL reti^ 

To all obliging, yet reserved to all, Res'idemce, n.s. 9 resideo. To have abode ; 

None could Mmself the favoured lover call. fFal«*. Res'ident, Hive; dwell; also (fron 

Dissimulation can but just guard a man within Residem'tiart. jresido) to sink; subiide: 

the compass of his own personu concerns, which yet the derivatives follow both senses, 

may be more eflfectually done by that silence and re- Within the infant rind of this small flower, 

eervedneu that every man may mnoanUy practise. Poiwn hath residence, and medicine power. 

South s Sermons. ShakspeoH. Romf mnd JuHeti 

However any one may concur in the ^renerel Separation is wrought by weight, at in the otdi- 

scheme, it is stUl with certain r««n« and deviaUons, naiy reridenee or settlement of Uquort, Bmi. 

and with a salvo to his own pnvate judgment. flo^ c^^ q^^ ^^h such reeUte f MUlm. 

Addison*s Freeholder. Something holy lodges in that breast, 

There is not a spring or fountain, but are well pro- And with these raptures moves the vocal air, 

vided with huge cisterns and reeervours of nun and To testify his hidden residence. II 

snow-water. ,j ^ • ^*^- There was a great famUiarity between the coo- 

Ere guardian thought cou d bring its scattered aid, fessor and duke WiUiam ; for the confessor had ete 

My soul surprised, and from herself disjoined, ^^^ considerable retidences in Normandy. 

Lett all reseroSf and all the sex behind. Pnor. Hale's Law of Fiirfcirf 

How I got such notice of thst subterranean reser- Qur clearest waters, and such as seem simpieiiBlo 

wtory as to make a compuUtion of the water now .ense, are much compounded unto reason, m mv 

concealed therein, peruse the propositions concern- be observedin the evaporation of water, whereiii, 

ing earthquakes. Woo^rd. besides a terreous rei««u», some salt u also foaaJ. 

1 must give only short hints, and wnte but oh- Browne's Vulnr Errmtn, 

scurely and reservedljft until I have opportunity to --, . , . mi ii ^ . j ^ . 

eipre^ my sentimenu with greater copi^sness end Wm|>» and horneto will fly thout, and use tkor 

perapicuity. Id. ^'W: a Ifood part of an hour aiW tbev have Vat 

Eich hM some darling lust, which pleads for a re- ^^F *!«*^ \ ^ *»^^ »• *P„^ "^^ }9 *• ""f** 

serve, and which they would fain reconcile to the ex- ^^ >«^ «>«? »^ ^«» »?}"' "^ ^. "»^*~*» ^'^ 

pectations of reUgiom Ecgers. ^'"^ spinto not easily evaponUng through tkiir 

He speaks fMmed/y, but he speaks with force ; crustoceousbodics. _ ' . ^^ „ , , .. . , 

Nor caiaword be changed but^r a worse. Pope. ^^?^' ThehnmorUhiy of the Soul. b. u. ch. xL 

Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store, , ^}'^;!'^ ^ conductor of the Israelitesmto tki 

Sees but a ba^waid steward for the poor ; 1"<^ ^^ Canaan, and their reiid»ti«ir|f guardiaa. 

Thisyear arevrvotr, tokeepaodspare; /^•l r •. • i j «^* i j .j^ J^^ 

The next, a fountain spouting through hU heir. Id. ^^ ^^ vitnol and petroleum, a dndun of eat^ 

Conceal your esteem^ind love in your own breast, i""> >°*<> f J^^^^^J »"^**'?* J H**** T""*^ *" ^ 

and reserve your kind looks and language for private ^^^'^ » ^"^^ ^^"^ and a thick oil oa the ^p. 

^"Vame U a bubble the reserved enjoy, , ^^ »<> fixed place the h^py souU f«»dt; 

Who strive to grasp it. as they touch, destroy. In groves we hve. end he on mossy beds. Anpd«. 

** '^ ' Young ^ am not concerned m this objection, not ttunkiag 

Reserve, or Corps de Reserve, in militaiy ^^ necwsaiy that Christ should be penonaUy piiseat 

affairs, the third or last line of an army, drawi «' ^"^ ^"^ ^'^ '""^^^n^ efthe KerO. 

up forl^ttle; socaUed because they are reserved ^aprea had been the retirementV^ngusjusI^ 

to sustain Oie rest as occasion requires, and not «,„,« tune, and the residence of Tiberius & several 

to engage but in case of necessity. years. idHssn 

A Reservoir is .chiefly xued tor a place where The pope feare the English vrill suftr aolhii^ like 

water is collected and reserved, in order to be & resident or consul in his kingdoms. M. 

conveyed to distant places through pipes, or He is not said to be resideni in a place who 



supply a fountain, or jet d'eau. thither with a puipose of retiring immediately ; aa 

RESETTLE, v. a. Re and setUe. To set- f^.,^* is said to fie absent who jj.aby ai with h ia 

tie again. ^*^^^' Aybfe s Puteefm : 

Some roll their cask to mix it with the lees, and, RE'SIDUE, n. t. Yt. rendu ; Let 

after a resettlement, they rack it. Mrrtimer. The remaining part ; that whicK is left 
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^ la eao«(h to loio Ihe itgxj, or tbc ruiiluin'^ 
H^naun* •( tba eslale left him by tha dcceaxxL 

The niuM in ^1 tacb u «ipel Ihg moM tolible 
yma of the blood, and Ai tbe 



Fr. rr aad (irgt. To 



RESIEGE-. 0. 
agBin. Ubsolele. 
' In imlclied priun long he did remain. 
Till ihej MireigiKd had their utmosl dale, 

■ Anil tfacB IhaEiD rriitgcd «u agjia, 

.And luW long witb honaiuible slue. Speuj>r. 

^ RESIGN", o.o. ^ Fr. raigner; Lat. 
Risicka'tion, R. I. Sretigno. To pre up 
Resicm'mekt. )a claim or possestion ; 

^cld ; Bubmit 1 give up confidence ; the noua 

Mbsualiva corresponding. 

Ysar cnnm and luajdwD indirectly held. 

■ Sialupeare. 
' ' I'll lo the king, Bod si^iff to him 

Till thiu I htm mijmd to you my chnrge. Id. 

Do that oSet d ibioa D>n guod will ; 
The raignmiian of thy stale siad crown. Td. 

He iateoiled to procure tmismiionaS |he righliof 
Ifci king'i majeily > liilan and otheii, ealiUed lo the 

Phcrtrtu ftiignt hii darts, and Jovo 
' Bb Uiuudet, to the god oS Iots. Diaham. 

DetirODi la mign and lender back 

All I mcnml. StiUm. 

I What mm reuooable than ibat we >bould in all 

tHagt riKgtt up aunelies to Ihe will of God 7 
I Tdlolmi. 

^Uappj the man who iludtei nalure'i lawi. 

(tit BUM poMwiLPg ia a quiet itale. 

fwriMi 01 (Btliine, and mi^iu-il to fate. Diylen. 
' . Ttnae, wbo alwayi mign Iheir judgment to the 
I Im mu they beard or reid, truth oeter lioti into 

^■aa maa't minili : but, cameleon-lilte, they take the 
I Mb* of whU il laid before them, and u won Idk 
I Md tntf it to the neil that come* in their nay. 

There u a kind of iluggiih Mn^tun, ai well es 

fMn»a» tad dweneracy of apiril. In a itate of ila- 

' »«j, that »etj few will" recover themsei™i out of it, 

AiidUon, 

Ih'iy Inoena would rnign h?r br«ait ; 

And rr'rj dear Ilippolytus bs hint. Prior, 

A film, yet caatioux, mind, 
KKcrt. though prudent ; coiutant, y«t rtngnni. 

Popt. 
Tioo Power Sapreine, whose mighly ichenie 

Tbiia wou or mine (uliil, 
Han, film, I (est, they niuil bo beil, 

Bccaiua they are Tliy will. 
TWb all I want (Oh ' do ihuu grant 

Tliii one rei|aat of mine ' ) 
8iiKa lo aDJoy thou dost deny, 

Amit nw lo ra^i. Burn: 

And with ooe prayer to Mary Mother, 
Aad. it may be, a aaint or two, 
Ai I ntigiad me to my fale. 
Thcj led me lo the cattle gate. fiyrM. 

RESIL'IFJ'CF.,B...) Lai. rtiilio. Tlie 
Bsml'iikci, n. I. t acl of starling or leap- 
Mbtek. 

U vsa attika a hall aidelong, the lebouDd will be 
B Budi U* conliary wa; ; whether thciv be any 
■cb ftmUntt ID ecboe). tlial ii, whether a man ahall 
ka> Wilel it be iland aside the body TcpetcuHinf , 
Aiu if he Mind where he tpeaketh. may be tiied. 
idr^'. A'afuml »iilm-y, 




RES-ra,!!.!, 

Hes'inoits, d^'. i Tlie fat sulphur 
vegetables : resinous, coiitaining r 

Thole vegetable lubtlances that w 
water are gums, lh«e that •fill not dissolve and mit 
hut witb ipiriti or oil are roJu. (luiHcg. 

IJainDu gumi. diuolved in spirit of wiae, an let 
fall again if the spirit be copionaly diluted. 

Anil( n Colmri. 

Resik, in natural hiiWry, aviscid juice owting 
either aponuneously, or by incision, htiio several 
trees, ts Ihe pine, fir, he. Kesiiu are dislin- 
guished from gums by being inflammable, and 
soluble only in ardent spirits. 

Hesin. The name resin is used lo denote 
solid inflammable substances, of vegelable origin, 
soluble in alcohol, usually affordmg much soot 
by their combustion. They are likewise soluble 
in oils, but not at all in water ; and are more or 
less acted upon by the alkalis. 

All tlie resins appear lo be simple rolalileoiti, 
rendered concrete by their combination with 
oxyeen. The exposure ofthete to the open air, 
and the decomposition of acidi applied to them, 
evidently lead to this conclusion. 

There are some among ihe known resins which 
are very pure, and peHeclly soluble in alcohol, 
such as. the balsam of Mecca and of capivi, tur- 
pentines, elemi, &c. ; others are less pure, and 
contaia a small portion of extract, which renders 
them not lolally soluble in alcohol; such are 
maslic, sandarach, guaiacum, labdanum, and 
dragon's blood. 

What is most generally known by the naiDe 
of resin simply, or sometime! of yellow rosin, 
is the residuum leA aAer distilling lite essential 
oil from turpentine. If this be u^ed by « 
slroogbr Rre, n ihick balsam, of a dark reddish 
color, called balsam of lurpenlme, comes over; 
and the residuum, uhich is rendered blackisli, 
is called black resin, or colophony. See(Ju£Mis- 

Hesins are employed for many purposes in 
ihe arts. The cheapest are used for torcnes, and 
10 cover the outsides of ships and boats. The 
fine transparent resins compose varnishes. Some 
of them are employed medicinally, and enter 
into lb e composition of ointments and plasters ; 
or internally, as the resins of scammony and 
jalap, which are purgative. Other resins, as 
benjainin and storax, ore employed as perfumes. 

Thej' all become harder by exposure to a 
moderate heal ; and il is upon this that the art of 
the japanner depends. If the surface lo Iw ja- 
panned be covered with common tar only, and 
exposed to Ihe lemperature of 300" for a length 
of lime, die coaling becomes hard and inlusible. 
At the same temperature, any other resin, ap- 

Elied in the tune way, would assume a similar 
irdness. 
lltSIST,t'.o.in.i.-) Fr. rr.ii/«r; LaL 
Resibt'ince, or r«iiifo. To oppose: 

Hesis/ence, n. I. I act against: make 

HcstSTtBiL'i-iY, n. i, [opponition : resist- 
Resist'ible, adj. \ auce, orresistence, is 

It cs I ST* LESS. J tlie act; resistibilily, 

the (juality or power of resisting : the adjective 

corresponding. 
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Submit to God , rmtt thfi de?il, and he will floe. 

Jamet ix, 

Demetring, seeing that the land was quiet, and that 
iio mittanee was n^de againt him, sent away all his 
forces. 1 Mae. 

All the regions 
Do seemingly revolt ; and, who rmtt, 
Are mocked for valiant ignorance, 
And perish constant fools. Siaktpeare, Coriolanm, 

Our own eyes do every where behold the sudden 
and rttigUeu assaults of death. RaUigh, 

The rwitanee of bone to cold is greater than of 
ilesh ; for that the flesh shrinketh, but the bone re» 
MteUi, whereby the cold becometh more eager. 

JBoeon. 

It is from corruption, and liberty to do evil, meet- 
ing with the resistibilUjf of this sufficient grace, that 
one retUt* it. Hammond, 

To do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to his high will 

Whom we resUt, - MUtcn, 

All at once to force retktUu way. Id, 

That is irresistible ; this, though potent, yet is in 
its own nature rtmtihle by the will of man ; though 
it many times prevails by its efficacy. 

HaU*t Origm af Mankind. 

Whether the mifti^tv of Adam's reason did not 
equivalence the Cuility of Eve's seduction, we refer 
unto schoolmen. Browm, 

Music so softens and disarms the mind. 
That not an arrow does rtfisUmce find. WaUtr, 

She changed her state ; 
Eemtku in her love as in her hate. l>r]fdtn. 

The idea of solidity we receive by our touch, and 
it arises from the rtmtanet which we find in body to 
the entrance of any other body into the place it pos- 
sesses. Locka. 

The name body, being the complex idea of exten- 
sion and retistibilUy, together, in the same subject, 
these two ideas are not exactly one and the same. 

But that part of the tvmtoiiM which arises from 
the vis inertis is proportional to the density of the 
matter, and cannot be diminished by dividing the 
matter into smaller parts, nor by any other means 
than by decreasing the density of the medium. 

Newton*t Optics, 

Though thine eyes retutUti glances dart, 
A stronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logie, 

Some forms, the' briaht, no mortal man can bear. 
Some none raUt, thou^ not exceeding fair. 

Yotmg. 

RESOLVE', v.a^v. ft. &^.«.x Lat. retolvo, 

ResolWeolt, adv, I To inform ; free 

Resol'vcdnbss, n. s. > from doubt 

Resolv^ent, !!.«. ior difficulty; 

Resolv'er. J solve; clear; 

fix ; dissolve ; melt ; reduce : as a verb neuter, to 

determine; be settled or dissolved: resolve is 

fixed determination : the derivatives correspood 

with these senses. 

In all things then are our consciences best rtsoUied, 
and in most agreeable sort unto God and nature tv- 
tohed, when they are so far persuaded as those 
grounds of persuasion will bear. Hooker, 

Give me some breath. 
Before I positively speak in this ; 
I will resolve your grace immediately. Shakspeare. 
Long since we were resolved of your truth, 
Your faithful service, and your toil in war. Id, 

Have I not hideous death within my view! 
Retaining but a quantity of life. 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Besolveth from its figure 'gainst the firet Id, 



I'm glad you thus oonttnue j<oiax rmoem. 
To suck the sweets of sweet philosophy. U, 
He always bent himself ratner imfidonsly to re- 
'*ian by doubts to perplex a bosinesa. 



solve, 



I resolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them 
opportunity to let the world see they mean not what 
tb^ do, but what they say. King CkatUs, 

This resolvedfieu, this nigh fortitude in ain, can 
with no reason be imagined a preparative to its re- 
mission. Aseoy ef Fietg. 

Good or evil actions, commanded or prohibited by 
laws and precepts simply moral, may be resohed into 
some dictates and principles 6f the law of natva* 
imprinted on man's neart at the creation. WiUe, 

Thy resolutions were not before sincere ; ooase- 
quenUy God, that saw that, cannot be thought to 
have justified that unsmcere resoheft that dead fiuth. 



When he 

Himself by dogs, and does by men punued. 
He strait revolts his bola resolves, and mora 
Repents his courage, than his fear before. 



Good proof 
This day aflbrds, declaring thee 
To undergo with me one finuilt. MStea. 

The eflbct is wonderful in all, and die eansas best 
resolvable (torn observations made in the oouatriis 
themselves, the parts through which diey pass. 

Browne's Tt^gar Erremn, 
Into what can we resahm this strong inclination of 
mankind to this error T it is altogether nnimagiBable 
but that the reason of so univerud a consent should 
be constant. TUUitea, 

Three is not precisely the number of the disdnet 
elements whereinto mixt bodies are reeolmUe hr Bn, 

BmfU, 
Resolve me, strangers, whence and what yoi aret 

Drgdem, 
I run to meet the alarma. 
Resolved on death, resolved to ^ in arms. Id, 
Ye immortal souls, who once were men. 
And now resolved to elements again. Id. 

Let men resolve of that as they please : this eveiy 
intelligent beine must erant, that there is somethiig 
that is in himself that he would have happy. 

A man may be rewltmtfy patient unto death ; » 
that it is not the mediocrity of resolntiott whick 
makes the virtue ; nor the extremity which makes tkt 
vice. • Grew, 

Pride is of such intimate connection with lUgiati- 
tude, that the actions of ingratitude seem directly n^ 
tokaiU into pride, as the principal reason of then. 

fientk, 

Caesar's approach hadi summoned us together. 
And Rome attends her fate from our rtsdees, 

Addieen, 

Happiness, it was resolved by all, most be sbbm 
one umform end, proportioned to the capacities of 
human nature, attamable by every man, inaepeMkat 
of fortune. kegen. 

As the serum of the blood is resohtMe bj a small 
heat, a greater heat coagulates it, so as to ton it 
homy like parchment. AfUAnet, 

Resolving is bringing a fluid, which is now con- 
creted, into the stete of fluidity again. Id, 

When the blood stagnates in any part, it first co- 
agulates, then resolves and turns alUine. M, 

Lactescent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain 
wholesome juice, r^sekent of the bile, anodyne and 
cooline. id. 

No man condemn roe who has never felt 

. A woman's power, or tried the force of love ; 



All tcmpcn yirid »id aoften in (hosa flT«, 

Onr boooan. intcrots. rmlmf down. 

Ran in dw ^tle cuneDt ofaut joyi. &alA*rR. 

In the bcfiuiine of iaflunmation 
pellenU; uu. in uciacr 
aujfbt U be mind. WiKman. 

Tlw dcotuji turn upon Ibis point, and roofM all 
inio > nunarchiral power al Ronie. Bairr. 

Fr. ntalu. Fitm; 
f determined; liied; 
[constaot: the advprb 
in 8ul)Slanlive3 
crimspcmdiaE : reflation is also the act of clear- 
ing or aualysm; difRcuhies ; diisolulion. 

Tb« n>l of the UbIoU, which 
iBted, bvnl thitherward with a new life of moJulum ; 
m if Ibsu optein had liMn i nwl, out of which their 
tauam had tprvng. Sidn^, 

BcMood}. bold. iDd ruoluir; laugh to Ki 
■<-' - u of toan ; foi uoiu! of woman bom 



KES'OLUTE, adj. 
Uis'oLCTtiY, «■ 

ilt^oLLTUCESS 






Thtammial 
SbmUhvnk 



Th« buhop did lequite a teipite. IJ. 

O I^itd, molutwiw of lutute refonniog do not al 



Thcj. who goveined the pailiameut. had th« 

tuiiam to met thoie moD&trDub thiagi. Clarmdan, 

What KiiiforceiiwDt we may jfain fiom hope, 

T« »h« ptMCDt irapuliea o ' 
niacl, alT the ugiciliei of htulei maj be'reduDed 
IkMigli witty mea, bj aualyliral mvlulioa. bavi 
(tjmicaJly titracted an aitificial logick 

Id isalleii of (Dliquilj, if their originali eacape 
ix nJalioD, they tall into crest obtcnritiei. aod 
neb ti future ign Mldom teduc 

W« rmluMJy 
To (he few Titioei that we have, be joit. 

Hwa w iw. 

All that nij tttatulmru to mike ute of mr ean. 

m leaf»*- ^^'^ ^°i *" ^ '^'^' iliein acquuce. 

B«yU. 

A loan, who lira a litiuoai life, deipiwt the 

pi— i tt i ga of lis ; and. notwiih standing nil tbe al- 

lnHsmt* of anue, peniiU raelnUla in hii course. 

rilJoIun. 

The DDnTellin^ aod ruoliUiiin of the diAiculiies 

Hal «■ oKt with in the eiecution of the detiga, are 

ite end of an acliao. Drj/dtn. 

Wa ipeod OBI days in deliberating, and we end 
(hem •iUunt coming to any ronliiriiin. L'FMTangr. 

How much thi> ii in every man't power, by 
■akiog mthilton to himself, i* eeiy to tiy. Lixki. 

Tha mode of tbe will, which aoiwen to dubiu- 
Wm.iaBy be called nupeouon ; thai which answento 
bvMlieii, rawluiini,' and tbal which, in tbe pban- 
9t6A will, ii obatinacy. it conttancy in the intel- 
ImmI. Grew. 

SiBit of thou facta be eiamicu 
iuBtf demea ; olbere be endeaToun to 
a»d lb* MM he diilom with nnaalutat tu 

Ssifi. 
RHOt-tmoM, in medicine and surgery, the 
^MppMitng of any luntir without coming to 
' nppuiWion, or fbnnin^ an abiceiH. 
Kmolctiov Bit, a bay o ' 




And Albios* 'lilTi 
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' Tht man for wisdom's Tarioas arts renowned, 
Long exercised in woes, oh muse ! r€$ound. Id. 

RESOURCE', n.«. Fr. ressource ; Skinner 
derives it from Fr. retoudre, to spring up ; Lat. 
re and sort. Thomson. Some new or unexpected 
means that offer ; resort ; expedient. 

Pallas viewed 
His foes pursuing, and his friends pursued ; 
Us^ threatnings, mixed with prayers, his last n- 

Murce ; 
With these to move their minds, with those to fire 

their force. Dryden. 

RESOW, V, a. Re and sow. To sow anew. 

Over wet at sowing time breedeth much dearth, 
insomuch as they axe forced to rt$ow summer com. 

Bacon, 

RESPEAK', V. ft. Re and speak. To an- 
swer. 

The great cannon to the clouds shall tell. 
And the king's rowse the heaven shall bruit again, 
Respeuking earthly thunder. Shaktpean. Hamlet, 



French respecter ; 
Lat. respectus. To 
regard; have rela- 
tion to; look to- 
ward; regard with 
esteem or reve- 
rence: as a noun- 
substantive, atten- 



RESPECr,t;.a.&n.«.^ 
Respec'table, adj. 

ReSPEC'tER, ft. s. 

Respeci^ful, ac^. 

Respect'fully, adv. 

Respect'fulness, n. t. 

Respec'tive, adj, 

Respec'tively, adv. 
lion; regard; honor; consideration; relation; 
venerated character : respectable, venerable : re- 
specter, one who has partial respect or regard : 
respectful, attentive ; ceremonious ; manifesting 
a aegree of reverence: the adverb and noun 
substantive corresponding: respective, particu- 
lar ; relative ; wortny of reverence ; <:areful (the 
last two senses obsolete) : and the adverb coi^ 
responding.- 

The Lord had ntpeet unto Abel and his ofiering. 

Oene$it, 
It is not good to have retpeet of persons in judg- 
ment. Proverbi. 

There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart 
than the eye of a rttpeeted friend. Sidneji. 

Whatsoever secret retptett were likely to move 
them, for contenting of their minds, Calvin returned. 

Hooker, 
Reepeetive and wary men had rather seek quietly 
their own, and wish tnat the worst may go wdl, so 
it be not lone of them, than with pain and hazard 
make themselves advisers for the conmion good. 

Id. 
Among the ministers themselves, one being so far 
in estimation above the rest, the voices of the rest 
were likely to be given for the most part respectiveljf 
with a kind of secret dependencv* Id, 

Claudio, I quake. 
Lest thou should'st seven winters more respect 
Than a perpetual honour. Shakipeare. 

Yon have too much respect upon the world ; 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. Id, 
Many of the best respect in Rome, 
Groaning under this age's yoke, 
Have wished that noble Brutus had his eyes. Id, 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
shall not be hiA wife. Id. King Lear, 

What should it be, that he rtspectt in her, 
Bui I can make ftspectvodn myself? Shakspeare. 
Honest Flaminius, you are very re sp eet' a ely wel- 
come.. Id. 

If taer^ had been no other choice, but that Adam 
had b^n left to the universal, Moees would not then 



have said, eastward in Eden, aevng the worid htfli 
not East nor West, but respeetieeltf. BmU^, 

He was exceedingly re s pect iv e and predie. Id, 

In .orchards and ^rdens we do not so mnch tv- 
spect beauty, as variety of ground for froits, trees, 
and herbs. Bacm, 

You must use them with fit respects, aocordinr lo 
' the bonds of nature ; but you are of kin to their 
persons, not errors. Id. 

The impressions from the objects of the eeows do 
mingle reipectiveljf every one with hb kind. 

Bacam's Natwrml Hkterf, 
The blest gods do not love 
Unffodly actions ; but respect the right. 
And in the works of pious men delight. Chmpmeu, 

The duke's carriase was to the gentlemen of his 
respect t and bountiful to the soldier, aocordiBg to aay 
special value which he spied in any. 

WotUm*i Bmdsm^me. 

There have been always monsters amongst tMm, ia 
respect of their bodies. WUkim. 

Palladitts adviseth, the front of his hovie libaeSA 
so respect the South, that in the first angle it receive 
the rising rays of the winter sua, and dMHne a little ' 
from the winter setting thereof. Brmems, ' 

I have reoieoented to you the esoeUency of the 
Christian religion, in respect of its clear diaoeveries 
of the nature of God, and in respect of the peifoelioa "' 
of iu laws. raiataM. 

In judgment-seats, not mep's qualities, but cesses , 
only ought to be reepected, Kettkwes^ 

To your glad genius sacrifice this day. 
Let common meats respeetftdly give way. Drfitn. 

iEneas must he drawn a suppliant to Dido, wift 
retpeet in his gestures, and humility in his eyes. 

Id. DejfresMf, 

He that will have his son have a reepeet for hni, 
must have a great reverence for his son. I'lwii. 

Whoever tastes, let him with grateful heart 
Respect that ancient loyal house. PkS6pi, . 

The same men treat the Lord's Day with as Uitfi 
respectt and make the advantage of rest and laisafi ; 
from their worldly affairs only an instiumcnt to ^ 
mote their pleasure and diversions. Neimu 

Good and evil are in morality, as the East aid 
West are in the frame of the world, founded in sal 
divided by that fixed and unalterable situation whiA 
they have respectively in the whole body of ^ lai- , 
verse. SomiCs Sermees. 

The principles of those govemmenta are reepeeiiedff 
disclaimed and abhorred by all men of seises iiii 
virtue in both parties. 

I found the lung abandoned to neglect ; 
Seen without awe, and served without rtofiiet. 



Will you be only, and for ever minel 
From this dear bosom shall I ne'er be torn \ 
Or you grow cold, reepectfiU, or forsworn t li. 

The medium intended is not an absolate, kirta 
reepective medium ; the proportion reoommandid IB 
all is the same : but the things to be desired ia thii 
proportion will vary. Rsgm, 

I always loved and respected Sir William. Srnifi' 

Neither is any condition more honourable ia the 
sight of God than another ; otherwise he would bsa 
respecter of persons ; for he hath proposed the lafli 
salvation to all. Id* 

RESPIRE', v.fi. Fr. rt^iwer; Lat ftipifo. 
To breathe; catch breath: heooe to pma; 
rest. 

Till breathless both themselves a&ide retire. 
Where foamine wrath, their cmel tusks they whei^ 
And trample the' earth the whiles they may l ay^f * 

Speiser 



xiCmim 
_ . I^dr*. 

« ait impriKined al», cIoh and damp, 
^^i^Biriu>le«Hiic draugbt ; but here 1 lee] imeadi. 
■^^Im breath of heaven fcethbWing, |>ure, and iweel. 
■^taafith d«j-ipriag bocn ; here leave me to ntpiri. 
K s . Jfillm. 

^! Till the d>; 

^^Bi AppMT ai rapiraiien la the juii, 
^^m -^0(1 veagi^ance to the wicked. Id. 

^■^n Thn ladies gasped, and icarcely could reipire ; 
^^■ub* btealh they drew no longer ait but fire. Dnnlrs' 

The author oF nature foreknew the Deceuiiy af 
■K (iHu and dews lo the preaeni itructuis of planti, 
^^^od the uwi of nufiiniiiuK to inimahi ; and iherefore 
,^^f(a»l«d tiune coiieipandent properties in the itmo- 

phere. BtHiUi/'i temumi. 

^ ^ If ark ! he itrikea the colden lyre ; 
^B^tnd ace ! the loitured ghoali rapin, 
^ ^M ahad; bmu advaace. Papt'i Si. C«ilu, 

Respikition. SeeAMiTOUYitnd PuvsiatocT- 
^^Cbough the muscles ol respicaiioii, having a 
. nisea motion, are in some measure dependent 
"*"*■« the will, yel no human being, aAer having 
^^»nca respired, can live many moments without 
f^». In an allempt lo bold one's breadi, the 
- j>1t>od soon begins to diitend the veins, which 

ly their 
__ only during a very little 

^JUsl tlie suinulus to inspiralion. In drowning, 
the circiiUtian seems to be stopped upon this 
^principle ; anil, in hanging, (be pressure mtule on 
.^^^he ju^Ur veins co-operales with [he stoppage 
inbringingon death Amphibious 
■e by means of luntpi : bul lliey can 
^^ junpend their motion Fven whilst they are in the 
^^^r; as has been observed with regard to rrocf, 
^^fWtiicb stop their respitatton al pleasure, bee 

.IS. HES'PITE,n.i.&iF.o. Ti.reipit. Reprieve; 

^^■ufpension of a capital sentence; pause: to sus- 

^* ' pcnd ; delay ; relieve by delay. 

_^ Tm foi then counielled the' ape for to tequiro 

J" B^pi't till morrow lo aniwer hit deiire. Sptnm-. 
'* This cuiloniaiy war, which troubleth all the world. 
giieth little rttpili or breatbinE lime of peac«, doth 
luually borrow preleoce from the necessity, lo make 

^^ )l>«1f appear more hooeit. Raliigh. 

Some pauie and rnpilr only I rMjuire. 
Till with my lean I ihatl have quenched my fire. 

' An act paued for the satisfiiction of the pflkera 

of the VinE"! army, by which they ware proidiied pay. 
■* o«nl in fiovernVr following i till which line they 
^ were lo TBpUi it, and be caolented that tte coniinon 
■* soldieri and infeiior oSiceri should be satiified upon 

I haai hope to apead 
v~ I Quiat. though lad, Ihe rojiiie of that day, 
^ That musi be mortal lo Bibolh. Milton. 

Id what bower or ihade 
Though find's! him. fibm Ihe heal of noon retiieri. 
'**' To rtrpiu his day-labour with repatl. 

(Ir mi\)> itpont. U. Paradiu Lotf. 



MiaplMl 

; THpV for the leaiDcd bead ; 
Judges of writings and of men have died, fViw. 

RESPLEN'DENT, adj.f Ulia rapUndtnt. 

Resplen'dentlt, adv. > Bright; shinrng; 

HespLEs'oENCT, ». I, J luslrous : ihcnouc 
subslaniive corresponding. 

There all wiihin full rich arrayed he found. 
With royal anas and rafilttiitai gold. S/imatt. 

The aocieot electrum had in it o fifth of ailver lo 
the gold, and made a compound metal, at tit for 
matt uiea as gold, and more ruplAHJoii. Boom. 

Rich in commodiltea, beautiful in ailualioa. rei- 
pimidini in all gloiy. Camdni'i ilnaini. 

Son ! lliou in whom my glory I behold 
Id full tvfdtndena. heir of all my might. *iZ<oii. 

Empresi of this fair world, rrt^ilenfent Eve! U, 

To neglect that supreme rcrplnimcv that ahinet 
in (lod. for those dim represcntatioDa of it in Iba 
crvature, is as absurd as it weie fur a Persian I0 
offer lits sacrifice to a parhelion instead of adoring. 

Every body looks most splendid and luminous in 
the light of its own colour ; cinnaber \a the homo- 
geaeal light is most tapUnidm. in the green light it 
IS manireally less mpltn^ni, in the blue light still 
less. Aneiun'i OjKic*.. 

RofArtiiaii brass and m 



^fJ" 



RESPOND', 0. - -1 

RESPON'UEliT, %.t 

Response', 

RESFON'siBLE,a(^. 
RE9ra!('siBLENtSS,n.l. 

REapos'stoN, 

Resfon'sive, adj. 

Respon'sobv, 
answer made: responsible is^ answerable ; ao-i 
couutabli) ; cnpable of giving answer or saiisiiic- 
lion; pecuniarily competent: the noun-subslanlive 
corresponding: responsion, the act oFanswerir^ 
(not uaed) : responsive, making answer; corres- 
ponding ; rtsponsoty, contwning answer. 

The oracles, which had before 



c TaplendtM dames, 

Peft. 
French Tcxpondrrt 
Lai. riipondto. To 
answer ; correspond : 
a respondent is he 
who formally or le- 
gally answers in t 
recitation dispute or 
suit: response, the 






IV mg ra 
awhile 



' silenced. 
Hammmi. 

Heathens, who have certainly the taleatof natural 
knowledge, are rripouii^le for it. Id. 

How becomingly does Fhilopolis eiercise hii of- 
fice, and aeasonably commit Ihe opponeBt with the 
ttipandeni, lilts a long practised moderator 1 Alire. 

The necesiily of a proportion of money lo Irada 
depends on money ai a pledge, which writing cannol 
supply the place of ; lince the bill I receive from 
one man will not be occepied as security by another, 
he not koowing that the bill is legal, or that the man 
bound is honest or TapwaiiU. Lixhe. 

In giving an answer, the rripondnl should be in 
court, and personally admonished by ihc judge to 
answer the judge's mierrogation. 

Aylifft'i Parrrgm, 

A certificate is a mpBaii-M letter, or letter by way 
of answer. Id. 

Mere natural piety has taught men to rec«ive tha 
TOfimm of the gods wilh all possible veneratioD. 

(?BO*niiii*Jil nf llu Ttmgue. , 

He as much satisfies Ihe itch of tefling news ; ha 
as much peituades his hearers; and all this while he 
has his retreat secure, and stands ool rtifombU Ua. 
tb« tiulh tit hi* reluioD*. Id, 
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To make his parishionen kneel and join in the 
"wpontts, he gave every one of them a hassock and 
common prayer book. AddUon, 

Sing of love and gay desire, 
Reiponsive to the warbling lyre. Ftntm. 
Be there Demodocas the bard of fame, 
Taught by the gods to please, when high he sings 
The vocal lay respontioe to the strings. Pope, 

To every theme rupond* thy various lay ; 
Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play. 

BroamtB, 
Let the mpondefa not turn opponent ; except in 
retorting the argument upon his adversary after a di- 
rect retpante ; and even this is allowed only as a con- 
firmation of his own mponse* Wattt, 

RESSIUS (Rutger), a learned professor of 
Greek at Louvain, of the sixteenth century. 
Erasmus gives him a high character. He pub- 
lished many works, particularly a correct edition 
of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates. He died in 
1545. 

REST, n. s., adj., v. a., &"v Sax. pe\x ; Dan. 

Rest'ful, ad;. [v.n,tratt; Belg. nut. 

Rest'less, adj, i Quiet ; stillness ; 

Rest'lessly, adv, 3 repose ; sleep ; ces- 

sation from toil ; that on which any thing rests ; 
remainder; place of repose; hope: as an ad- 
jective, others; those not previously includ- 
ed : as a verb neuter, to be quiet, or in slumber ; 
be acquiescent ; lean ; sleep ; be asleep ; cease 
from labor ; die ; be left or remain : as a verb ac- 
tive, to lay to rest ; place as a support : the ad- 
jectives and adverb follovnng correspond with the 
common senses of rest 

Six days shalt thou do thy work, and on the se- 
venth day thou shall rett. Exodus xxiii. 12. 

The ark went before to search out a ruling place 
for them. Ntmben x. 33. 

There the weary be at rett. Job ili. 17. 

He will not rai content, though thou givest many 
gifts. Proverbi, 

Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart ; 
and you shall find rett unto your souls. Matthew, 
Is not my arm of length. 

That reacheth from the restful English court, 
As far as Calais to my uncle s head 1 Shahtpeore, 

Putrefaction asketh rett ; for the subtle motion, 
which putrefaction requireth, is disturbed by any 
agitation. Bacon. 

A man may think, that a musket may be shot off 
as well upon the arm, as upon a rest ; but when all 
is done, good counsel settetn business straight. Id, 

There resteth the comparative ; that is, its being 
granted, that it is either lawful or binding, yet whe- 
Uier other thin^ be not preferred before it, as extir- 
pation of heresies. Id, 

Forth jiricked Clorinda from the throng. 
And 'gainst Tancredie set her spear in rest, 

Fairfax, 
He was stout of courage, strong of hand. 
Bold was his heart, and restless was his spright. Id, 
Let him keep the rest. 
But keep them with repining restlessness! 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least. 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. Herbert, 

The root cut off, from whence these tumults rose. 
Hi should have rest, the commonwealth repose. 

Damsl, 
hMhs ai ms and intermissioB from sleep, grieved 
persons are molested with, whereby the blood is 
diled. Harveti, 



Id. 
Id. 

14. 



Where can a frail man hide himt is what! 
Shall a short life enjoy a little rest t 

When you enter into the regioDS of death, yoi 
rest from all your labours and your ficars. Taylor. 

Could we not wake firom that lethargick dream. 
But to be restleu in a worse extreme t Demkam, 

This answer would render thor comsds of las 
reverence to the people, if upon those reasons, they 
should recede from what they had, with that confideoce 
and disdain of the house of peers, demanded of the 
king ; they therefore resolved to set up their rett upon 
that stake, and to go through it, or pensh in the at- 
tempt. Clarendon. 

What cause moved the Creator, in his holy net. 
So late to build ? Milton. 

Sustained by him with comforts, till we end 

In dust, our final rest and native home. Id, 

All things retired toror. 
Mind us of like repose. 

Over the tent a cloud shall rest by day. 
From work 

Resting, he blessed the seventh day. 
Fal'n he is ; and now 
What rests, but that the mortal sentence pass 
On his transgression ? Id. Paruitise Lest. 

Ease to the body some, none to the nhind 
From restleu thoughts, that like a deadly swam 
Of hornets armed, no sooner found alone. 
But rush upon me thronging, and present 
Times past, what once I was, and what l*m now. 

MUten. 

The trembling restUssntu of the needle, ia anj 
but the north point of the compass, manifiBSts its in- 
clination to the pole ; which its wavering and its lOt 
bear equal witness to. Bijffe. 

As the vexed world, to find repose, at last. 
Itself into Augustus' aims did cast : 
So England now doth, with like toil oppnst. 
Her weary head upon your bosom rssf. WoOer. 

Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the pie- 
sent comfort of having done our dut? ; and, bt At 
rest, it offers us the best security that beavaa en 
give. JWotssn. 

Plato, and the rest of the philosophefs, acbow- 
ledged the unity, power, wisdom, goodness, and po- 
vidence of the supreme God. StSUing/Uit, 

Oft with holy hymns he charmed their ears ; 
For David left him, when he went to rett. 
His lyre. DryMt Penm, 

With what a load of vengeance am I pntX, 
Yet never, never, can I hope for reH ; 
For when my heavy burden I remove. 
The weight falls down, and crashes her I love. 

Their vizors closed, their lances in the nrt 
Or at the helmet pointed, or the crest ; 
They speed the race. Id. KMi§ht*e Tde, 

The power in glory shone, 
Bv her bent bow and h^ keien arrows known, 
The rest a huntress. U* 

Armed like the rest, the Trojan piinoe spp*"* 
And by his pious labour urges theirs. u n dm 

There yet survives the lawful heif 
Of Sancho's blood, whom, when I shall predaoi, 
I rest assured to see you j«]e with fear. li< 

On him I rested. 
And, not without considering; fixed my fhte. 

He's proud, fantastic, apt to change, 
Restlost at home, and ever prone to range. 

Every creature has a share in the commoa Um^ 
ings of providence ; and every creature should n^ 
well satisfied with its proportion in them. 

VEttnngi, 

All thinp past are equally and perfectly at nri; 
and to this way of consideration of tbcB ait ah 



IL 



U, 



m, whctbei Ibey warn babo the Kurld, or buL ja- 
tdajr. Loelit. 

SamMimei il mli upon utlimooj, wben teiti- 
Miy of riitht hu oatbing Id do ; beouK il u euier 

» believe, thin (a be scieatifiall; iailnicted. /d. 

' Takit the handle in youi right bud, ind, claiping 

O blwle dt il ID your left. Ibid it tieuly upon the 

—-It. hutdiog Ibe edge a little uliDl over the nork, 

^ ■■ ■ cotner of the thia sioe of the chiuel may 

CkT upon tbe ml, aod the Hit lide of the chiuel 
* mike ■ imall angle wilb tbe reii. Xmna. 
fc'fhe Chiidian cbuseth foi hU day of m( ihe first 
)r of the week, that be migbt thereby proAiM him- 
' - Kivuit of God. *bo OD lbs moniiiig nf that 

■ 3al»Q. !fiiim. 

it bad li^bt and agility ; it knew do 
a, no quiet bui la sctiTity. 



luption of nataie which eauuth dealb j 
ause oK^aal of fwlBunilKm to life. 



yi my Dear lattierl retlinirfllun nana 
Thy medicine od my lipi ; and lei lbi» kiit 
Repair Uia» violent harmi, that my two aisle 
ihy reverence made. .Skaloj 






RESTEM', V. a. Ri 

back against the current. 

How Ihey r. 

Their backward " 

Towards Cvpnu 



To force 



Wromj 
fWera 



SpbenG 



bearing with fiaok ippeai- 
Sltabpnn. OlhilU. 

RESTIFF, adj. j Fr. rtiUf; Ital.re./i™, 
Ees'tivesess, n.j. J Or from Rest. Unwilling 



Dpon 10 equal lenni did they all stand, Ibit do 
e bad a ^iier pretence of right than tbe ml. 

We find our sonta diurdered and rtitleu, tossed 
d ditquietcd by pasaiont, ever leeking happineaa in 
enjavBenU ol ibis world, and evei mianiog what 

The protexanls. hHlng well aiudied ihe fatbeia. 



r,L" 



Rt^t, adj. J to stir; resolute against 

going forward ; stubborn ; being at rest : the 
noun aubstsniive corraspondiog ; and reaty being 
u synonyine of resiiff. 

Come, our alDinacbs 
\Vill make what'i homely aavoury. weatinesa 
Can unnre upon the Sim, when rtily alotb 
Findi tbe down oillow hard. Sktiiptan. 

Overt virtues bring forth praiie ; but secret 
virtues bring forth roriune: certain dsliveiiet oF a 
man'i lelf. which tbe Spaniah name diMmboltura 
partly eipreaselb. where there be not atinda nor 
Tcumnfu in a man's nature ; but the wheels of hii 
mind keep way with (he wheels of bit fort 



lllare only, but fatbeti too ; ao far at least as the tbiee 
Inl centuries. H'alrrland. 

My toil limbs are wearied into rnl. Pan' 

I sought my bed, in hopes relief to find, 



Thalil 



Bonn. 



.of m 



Herl 



|L voudi ID fortune and to fame unknown. Oray. 
^^ But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bleia the lintwhite's n»t; 
And frost will blight Ihe faiieU flowen. 

And love will break Ihe wundest nil. Banu. 

fellEIT, Id mililBTy aflairs, an instrument in the 
ipe of u fork, formerly used to sujiport the 
dnJ heavy musket, when the men were ordered 
|3o pretent and Are. Sometimes these rests were 
Smned with a weapon called a swine's feather, 
g^hich wa.s a sort of sword blade that issued 
Sfrom the Ftair of the rest, at the head ; thia being 
'^flaced before the musketeers when loading, 
^^Tved, like the stakes placed before the archers 
d tbe lancers, to keep off the cuvairv. Rests 
« oF different lengths, according to the heighta 
en who were to use them ; and, when 
!et was shouldered on the march, were 
[carried in the ri^t hand, or biinn; upon it, by 
-jieans of a loop. 

HI-:STAG'NATE,v. n.) Re and sUgnate. 
REST*o'Na»t, oiti. i To stand without 

' flow: remaining niibout flow or motion. 

Upon the laps of hi|^ mountains, the air, which 



' pressed by the len poaderaua incumbent air. 

£nt|b. 
I The blood Rtums thick, and ii apt to ruin^naie. 

EESTAURATION, n. i. Lat. rtilauro. The 
' act of recovering to the former state. 

', AdaiTi is in Uft an original csute of our nature. 
Vol. XVm. 



lion to wme men's further n 

to their own depraved lempeis. 

King CWfe.. 

Palsies oflenetl happen upon the left aide ; the 

most vigorODS part proieclrng ilselF, and protruding 

the matter upon the weaker and raiivt side- 

Bnwne'i ViUgaf Brr,«.ri. 
All, who before bim did ascend the throne, 
Laboured to draw three ruIitK nations on. 

Some, with studioni caie, 
Their rttitf aieeds in loiidy plaint prepare. 

This reitiff itubbomness ii never to be eicuud 
under any pretence whatsoever. L'Eiltaitg: 

Have Dot other hands bwo tried and found ruin ? 
but we stick at nothing. Qaefwui. 

Men of discrEtion. whom people in power may 
with little ceiumony load ai heavy as Ilicy please, 
find them neither mly nor vicious. Kn'iVl. 

Every great genius leeiot to ride upon mankind, 
like Pyrrhus on bit elephant ; and Ibe way to have 
tlie alAolute ascendant of your rttty nag, and to keep 
_Vnur teat, is. at your first mounting, to afford bim 
ihe whip and spurs plentifully ; after which you may 
travel the rest of Ihe day with great alacrity. Once 
kick the world, and the world and you liie together 
at a leasonable good understanding. U. 

RESTIO, in botany, agenus ofthe Iriandria 
order, ard dicecia class of plants: mile: csl. an 
ovate spike of membranaceous scales : coB. pro- 
per, hexapetatous, and persistent : feuale cal. 
and con. as in the male ; the germ roundish, and 
sex-fulcated ; styles, three erect and persistent; ' 
CAPS, roundish, with six plaits, and is rostrated 
and trilociilat: seeds oblong and cylindrical. 
Twenty-eight species, all natives of the Cape, 
several resembling rushes, and used in making 

N 



UESTrrUTION. B. I. Lai. ralUuiio. The 
act oF restorinft wbu is loM or taken aw&y ; or 
of restoring a (brmeT slate- 
He miiiMun to the viloe maket ) 

Nor joy in hi« eitorled inunre \akn. Sandgi. 

To mubdne aa luurper ihould be no unjuit eoler- 
prin or witrngfot wit, but a rotit^ion of aacieat 
ri^ti uulD the crown o( England, from whence they 
were inoit uniuitly eipelled and long lupt ont. 

firmer m Ireland. 

He wovid pawn hii fortuDei 
To hopeleu rMliwrum, u be m%ht 
13e called your vanquiiher. SvJaptart. Coriobnut. 

Whosoever ii an eSbctire real canu of doing > 
neighbanr wrong, by what ioitnimeDt loeveihe doei 



iajniy to men, i 



oable w 



In the woody nrti of plants, whkh an theit 
ioaa, the priDciptei are lo compoandtd aa to make 
ibem flexible without jalnti, and also alastick ; that 



bones, the priDcipIei are lo compoandtd 
" ■'■ ■ It jointi, and alio ela 

yield to ilones. and theii trunks 
to the wind, with a power of ruittiir»R. Grew. 

A great man, who has never been known willingly 
to pay a josl debt, aught not all of a sudden to m 
iotroduced, making rwtilulisn of thousands he has 
cheated : let it mEBce lo pay twenty pounds to a 
friend who has lost his note, ArbuthnM. 

RESTITUTED Medals, or Coihs, is a term 
used by antiquaries for such coins and medala 
aa were struck by the emperors, to retrieve the 
memory of their predecessors. Hence, in imo- 
ml medals, ne find the letters best. This prac- 
tice was first begun by Claudius, by his stnkii^ 
afresh seTvral medals of Aagtiatus. Nero did 
the same ; and Titus struck restitutions of moat 
of his predeceasocs. Gallienus «nick a general 
restttntion of alt the preceding emperors on two 
medals ; the one bearing an attat, the olber an 
eagle, without the rest. 

RESTlTUTOR,mnumisii»iology,wasatjtle 
very frequently applied lo the emperors on coins, 
by the people to whom they restored any privi- 
leges, or oo whom thn conferred any political 
Eavon. In such cases, the emperor is commonly 



i«present( 
lifting up 



itedir 




^ , a figure sym- 
bolical of the country dint 
ha* received the beneSt, 
as in die annexed ^re, 
where the female wiUi 
the eats of com in her 
hand b lymboUeal of 
AfHea, who is itised up 
by the empoor Adrian. 
RESTORE-, tr. 4. -J Fr. 

Restori'tiok, n. f. itat, rtitauro. To 

Resto'ritive, n. t.l[ai{r'*gi^ or bring back 

what has been lost or twen away ; retrieve ; 

cure ; the derivatives correspondiog. 

lUutn the man his win. Gsmm u. T. 
He shall Mibn in the principal, and add the fifth 

part more. Lniiiciu li. 6. 

I will kiss thy lips ; 
Haply some poisoa ret doth hang upon them, 
To make me die wiUi a rtuanliti. StaJtapson. 
These artificial eiperimenti are bat so many 

essays, whereby men itlempt to mtcrt themselves 

fran the Gnt geoeial cune inflicted 

labours. Willdi 



I upon tbeii 
lical Mtfitk. 



UuDger, with sweet Totoratire delight. Miltat. 

Lou of Eden, till one greater man 
Rftlrrs it, and r^ain the blissful wat. U, 
Neit to the Sod 
DeMised naottr of mankind, by wham 
New heaven and earth shall to the ages iim. U. 

Hail, royal Altuon, hail to thee. 
Thy longing people's expectation I 
Seal from llie gods lo set n fm 
From bondage and from usurpation : 
Behohi the diOenat climes agree. 
Rejoicing in thy Tatmliim. Drtdtn't AOita. 
She lands him on h!a aalive ihoRf, 
A nd 10 his fattiei'i longing anas ndDnt. BrydiH, 
I foieiel you, as the rtuortr of poetiy. Id. 
Aises' milk is an excellent roUroItn in consaipp- 
tioOL Moniimer. 

Uod saw it neeessaiy by inch mortificatioas to 
quench the boundless age of an insatiable intem- 
perance, to make the weakoess of the flesh the pby- 
sick and mtmnlire of the spirit. SaSk't Strwmu. 
In bis Udyisey, Homer eiplains, that the hintssi 
difficulties may be overcome by labour, and our Gn- 
tnne ttitmd ulei the toverest afflictions. friir. 

The change is gnat in this mtaraliai of the IM*, 
from B state of ■pirilual darkness to a fapacibr of 
perceiving divine truth. Bi^n. 

Ho presciibea an English gallon of asses' milk, 
especially as a mtenUnit. Arinllmti. 

Garth, bsler than a plague destroys, rstoro. 

Onmmll,. 

By cutting turf without any regularity great qoaa- 

titles of roIaraU* lan-t ve mule utterly desperate. 

The Athenians, now deprived of the only pensa 
thai was able to recover their loiscs, r^ent of Ihdi 
rashness, and endeavoni in vain for his rs 



Hen are ten thonsand persons reduced to lbs se- 
cessily of a low diet and moderate eaeicise. who sn 
the only great rtaorm of our breed, wilheul whidi 
the naliOD would in on age become dm great bssp- 
tal. U. 

RcsTOKaTioii, a small island in the Soalh 
Pacific, on the east coast of New UolUiid, diS' 
covered by captain Bligh in 1T89. It is aboal 
a lei^e ia circuit; the trees are small, and the 
■oil scantj. Oysters are plentiftd, and it abonndi 

RcsTOBATiON CoTi, a bay visited by Vatt- 
couver, on the north-west coast of Notth Atneica, 
in Burke's Cuial, not &r from FiUhvgh's Sound. 
It vras discovered on the 39di ti^, 1793, the 
anniversary of the Restoration. Tbebreadth st 
the entrance, in a north and south direction, is 
about a mile and a quaiter, and its depth fiMn 
the centre of the entrance, in . a north-east direc- 
tion, threeH^uarters of a mile. Tlie soundii^ 
though deep, are regular, from sixty &llionis at 
the entrance, to five and ten fiuboma close to ihe 
shore. The land on the oppoeite side of the 
arm is about two miles smd a tiatf distant. Skins 
were here offered fur sale of the animal whence 
the wool ia procured of which the gaments 
made by ihe inhabitants of North-west America 
are formed. They appeared too lone to belong 
to any animal of toe canine race ; and were, ei- 
clusively of the head or tail, fifty inches long, 
and thirty-six inches broad, exdusivdv of the 
legs. The wool seemed to be aSbrded princi- 
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'fkllj on the back, and towaids ihc ihonlilers, 
(■■here a kind v( creai is rormed by long bristly 
\baira, thai ptulrude themaelTes diroui^i it ; and 
4hc iame nit of wool farms an outer coverinR lo 
the whole wiiroal, entirely hidiag the line viodI, 
which Ls iboTt, and of a very different descrip- 
tioa. Alt th< sting seen by Vancouver were 
vliiw, or niher of a cream color; the felt was 
ihick. and appeared of a strong texture. 

Vancouver wai here visited by Ihe inhabitants, 
in gi«at numbers ; and they appeared in general 
to be afrimdly race of people, disposed for traf- 
[ flc and buneii. They discovered great vivacity 
fB theii naniiert. The women ware a hideous 
'irooden appvodage in an incision a( the under- 

i*P- 

I RetTOftATTVE, in medicine, is a remedy proper 
Mbr restortng and retrieving the strength ana vigor 
molti of ihe body and animal spirits. All under 
ilhis class, says Quincy, are taihei nutrimental 
than medicinal; and are more administered to 
rtCpait tlie vrasles of the consliiulion than to alter 
^^lul rccti^ its disorders. 

I RESTRAIN', B.a. -V Fr. fYTKrwirfre; Lat. 
RenBAiN 'able, odi, f rtilrmga. To withhold ; 
Jts«T«»l»ED'LT,o<H'.ykeenorpull in; repress; 
BisnAiii'iK, n. t. \ hinder ; abridge ; limit : 
REsntAiin', J restiainable is, govern- 

able ; capable of restraint : reslrainedly, with 
SKNiaint or latitude : resttalner, he who with- 
kids or restrains ' restraint, the act of with- 
knlding; repression; limitalian; prohibition. 
ThtTK a no ralriunl lo the Loid to uve, by many 
bv few. I &>wl liv. 6. 

\\t ratrniH it to ihoteonly duties, which all men, 
tf forte of natural wil. undertund to be such dutiea 
- . coocero all men. llMtir. 

U itic nririilactf the riou of youi follDwen. 
Ta lo nich whoIcMine end u clean her. 

Jieiriful pawen ! 

■■(raifi in me the cuned thoughu, that nnlure 
Ciici way lo in repew. /d. ifacbtih. 

Hit banc with a hitf checked hit. and a headilall 
tl kbeep'i lealhci. which being ttUrainid to keep him 
' RDmbling, hath been often bum, and now re- 

Sha will well eicuu. 
Why at this lime Ihc doon are bamd i^inil you. 
Depart in patienn. 

Am about evening cone youtulf alone, 
To know liie reuoo of thu ttiuige mfroinl, 

ShaJujiMirt, 

That Cfariil'i dying for all it Ihe etpreH dDcIiine 

i(tk leriplnn ii manifested by Ihe woild, which is 

■ wnd 111 the wideil eiUDt, and althoueh il be 

aift a far smtllci dispropnitionahlB pari uf ihe wntld. 



tlrmnir. Brmmi'i ['ulgar Smiirj 

If all were gianled. yet it must he maintain 

within any bold rutrainu, fai oEherwia? than it is i 



U or pve pnvi- 

at the particular 






'I'lie law of nsluic wauM be in nia, if there were 
nobody thtt, in Ihe stale oF nBlura, had a pawei to 
execute thai law, and thereby pnoerve tho innoeeul 
Bod Tumrin oHenden. Laclu. 

Il is lo no puipou Id lay r 
leges LO men, in luch ^neral 
penons concerned cannot be II 
Upon whal ground can a i 
future repentance, who cannot promi 
turity ; whose life depends upon his Dream, anu lk 
BO miraiatd to ike preient that il cannot secure lo 
itself the reyersion of Ihe very nejt minute. Swlt. 
I Ihialt il a maniresl disadvitntage, and a great re- 
itminf upon us. Filian on i^ Claaia. 

Not only a metaphyncal or nalural, hut a moral 
univBr»ality alio is lo be reilrainwi by a uirl of the 
predicate ; as all Ibe Italians are poliliciani ; thai is, 
tfaoBB BDioDg ihe Italians, who an polilicians, are 
Bjbtle politicians ; i. a. (hey ate geneially an. 

Waiu'i Ia^k. 
RESTRICT, .7.0, J lat- rtilriclui. To 
RE.9TBlc'TtoN, n.i. f limit; confine: the 
Besthic'tive, arf;. f derivatives corre- 
Restbic'tively, adv. ) spending. 
The two latter indicale phlebotomy for revulsion, 
miTingtnU lo stench, and iDcraatalives (a thicken 
the blood. Harify. 

They who would make ilie miriaiw panicle lie- 
long Co the latter clauia, and not lo the first, da not 
attend to the reasoa. SliUing^M. 

Iron manuracture, of all othen, ought Ihs least to 
be encouraged in Ireland ; or, if it be, it requires Iha 
most r«iriciii>n to certain places. Tn>;>(r. 

This IB lo have the same niRnrliDiii with all ulher j 
recreations, that it he made a divertiiement, not a 
trade- Gmenmmt if tki Toitgii*. 

All speech, tending la the glory of God or the 
good of man. is irighl directed ; which is not to be 
understood so TMiritrwdu. as if nothing hi 
lawfully 



ully he brongh 
Id. 



! roncemsof lite, may la 

Each other gift, which God on i 
Its proper bounds and due r^jlrifriiin kdowb; 
To one filed purpose dedicales its power. Vtiiv, 

CeliuB'i rule, with Ihe proper mtnrlimii, is good 
for people in health. Arhuiknot, 

I applied a plaaler over it, made up with my com- 
mon mtru^jui powder. Ifrmnan'i Sargtrg. 
I'll no tay men are villains a' ; 

The real hardened wicked, 
Wba hae noe check but human law. 

Are to a lew rttlriclfd. Kuni-. 

RESUBLIME', c.u. Re and sublime. To 
sublime another time. 

When mercury snblimale it nwNJMeif with fresh 



while laileleaseartb.s 









vahle 






Nrw, 



RESULT, r. 0. & n. i. ) Fr. rw<ller: Lsl. 

UtsuLi'iNCE, n. t. 1 rtitJlo. To fly or 

come back; follow as a consequence: Tesili- ' 
ence ; consequence ; the act of resulting. 

Rue prospers much, if set by a iig-trw ; which li < 
riused, nolo; reason oF friendahip, but t>y exCraclioD 
dF a contrary juice -, ihe one drawing juice fit lo nMiJf 
sweet iha other bitter. Bsom'i Naiuraf HUlmy. 

Sound is produced between the string aod the air, 
by Ihe return or Ihe mull of the string, which was 
Btnined by Ihe Iniich to his rarmei place. Banm. 

Sm!h huge eittemes, when nature dolh unite. 
Wondei From Ihence FtnJfi. from thence deUght- 

Dmliam. 
1 N J 



RES 
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Pleasure and peace do naturally remit from a holy roost distant conception. Among the Jews, the 

and good life. fiUotson'f Sermoru. belief of a future and separate existence for a 

Buying of land is the result of a full and satiated long time was deemed no essential article of 

gain : men in trade seldom lay money out upon their creed ; but from different passages in I^uab, 

land, till their profit has brought in more than trade Daniel, Ezekiel, and Job, many inferred the 

can employ. ^,. -. ..... ,' reality of a general resurrection. This resurrec- 

Upon the dissolution of the first earth, this very face • "L^.-j^" .^ i^^^ v^. ^ ireneial ODimon 

or things would immediately result. Buniet. "°" ^f^ ■ ? ,!? ?^ c JT 

The^ things are a resuU or judgment upon fact. ?°;ong the Pharisees ; for although the Saddu<^ 

4 o . South, helieved that there was no resurrection, neither 

The horror of an object may overbear the pleasure angel nor spirit, yet the Pharisees confessed 



resulting frdm its greatness. Addison, 

With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves a hug« round stone ; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound. 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the 
ground. Pope*s Odyssey. 



both. This resurrection of the dead to judgment 
is now generally, and almost universally, main- 
tained by Christians. Numberless &ncifid con- 
jectures have been made respecting the manner 
in which the resurrection is to be accomplished ; 
the identity of the matter of the bodies raised. 



Rude, passionate, and mistaken results have at ^^^^ ^j^at of those which died;, the place and 

certain times, fallen from great assemblies Swift. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^j^ ^^ • ^^^^ separation from 

Their effects are often very disproportionable to.i^,, a u*« j^^---.!^ ■ • 

the principle, aad parts that rLlt flrom the analpU. *%»^yj *«=; j. *»"*» " "? ^'^""^. "P""*"* T 
'^ '^ '^ BaJker. "^ formed on these subjects, we think it totally 



RESUME', V. a. \ Lat. reiumo. To Uke 
Resu'm ABLE, adj. > back or again : resumable, 
Resump'tioNjM.*. ) recoverable ; what may be 
taken back : resumption, the act of taking back. 
That opportunity, 
Which then they had to take from's, to resume 
We have again. Shahspeare. Cymbeline. 

Wearied, foisaken, and pursued at last, 
All safety in despair of safety placed. 
Courage he thence resumes, resolved to bear 
All their assaults, since 'tis in vain to fear. 

Denham. 
If there be any fault, it is the resumption or the 
dwelling too long upon his arguments. Id. 

He'll enter into glory and renins his seat- 

Milton. 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore resuma- 
ble by the victor, unless there intervened any capitu 
lation to the contrary. Hale 

At this, with look serene, he raised his head, 



unnecessary to take up room with mere unsup- 
ported hypotheses. See Theology. 

RESUS'CITATE,t;.o. } LaX. rcsuMcUo. To 
Resuscita'tion, n. t. S stir up anew ; reme : 
the noun substantive corresponding. 

We have beasts and birds for dissections, though 
divers parts, which you account vitat, be perished 
and taken forth, resuscitating of some that seem dead 
in appearance. Baeom. 

Your very obliging manner of enquiring after 
me, at your resutcitationt should have been looDflr 
answered ; I sincerely rejoice at yoiir recovery. 

Resuscitation, iiunedicine. See Drowvivg. 
RETAIL, V. a. & n. 5. > Fr. retailer ; Ital. rt- 
Retail'er, 71. 5. \ taglio. To rediride; 

sell in small quantities ; detail : such sale or di- 
vision : a retailer is a dealer in goods by retail 
He is furnished with no certainties. 
More than he haply may rtiaU from me. 

Stakspetn 



Reason resumed her place, and passion fled, 
rp. u » c w V* • J r— ji .1* From these particulars we may euess at the mt, 

tor some kind of resumptum, the wnter of these papers rommodtiea 
thought it might not be unseasonable to publish a 
discourse upon grants. Id, 

RESURVEY', V. a. Re and survey. To re- 
view ; survey again. 

I have, with cursory eye. o'erglanced the articles ; 
Appoint some of your council presently 
To sit with us, once more with better need 
To resurvey them. Shahspeare, Henry V. 

RESURRECTION, n. J. Yi. returrection; ., -, - .^ .,. ^. 

Span, and Port, reiurccwn; Lat. retun-ectio. ^^"<*^"?'. °^^° "*» TJ!'^^ retoi/w^ Jcboiu aad 



The author, to prevent such a monopoly of i 
is resolved to deal in it himself by retaU, 
The sage dame. 
By names of toasts, retails each battered jade. 

Pops. 
We force a wretched trade by beating down tbi 
sale. 
And selling basely by retail. Swifl*s hUeeeUsmiu. 
History, which ought to record truth and to teach 



Revival from the dead ; return from the grave. 

The Sadducees were grieved, that they taught and 
preached through Jesus the resmrectioH from the 
dead. AcU iv. 2. 

Nor after resurrection shall he stay 

Longer on earth, than certain times t' appear 

To his disciples. Milton, 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all past 
ages, and which was not a publick fact, so well at- 
tested as the resurrection of Christ. Watu, 

Resurrection, in theology, is that event the 

belief of which constitutes one of the principal would h^ye retained v^ih me. 

articles in the Christian creed : and of which the Where is the patience now, 

wisest of the heathen ohilosophers had not the That you so oft nave boasted to retmmf 



absurdities. lU^tertson, History of SeotlamL 

RETAIN', V. a. & v. n. ) Fr. retenir ; Span, rt- 
Retaiv'er. Signer; Ital. ntemn;. 

Lat retineo. To keep as a possession ; keep in 
use, m service, or in pay : as a verb neuter, to 
belong to^ depend on : a retainer is an adherent; 
dependent ; act of keeping dependents. 

As they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind. 

Romt nu L 28. 
Receive him that is mine own bowels ; whom 1 

xii, 13. 



oflictirK and farmer 



■. Hfnry VII. 



When pooere in four n 
By UDlhsr law, tli« king's 
an to foildl then plwn aad 
iwful nluiurr. oi jiarlakuig in 

Though the' oSeadiog pari fell mona! pain, 
b*' immonal part iu kmnvledge did rtiain. 

Denham. 

Be obedient, and ttlaiH 

Unalterably tiim bii love enlirc. MUlai. 

In aninali many actions depend npoti their living 

no. at well ai that of mixlion, and. ibongb they 

rholly leem to releiii to the body, deput upon dii- 



Allhourh they rcCii 



i?h they rdain ihe wotd mandraks in ihe 

ibey rettaci it in ihe margin. Id. 

Thete b«tny upon Ihe longuu do heat nor cor- 

■iieoeu, but coldneit. miied with a somewbal 

kDguid relish rMBinin^ lo bitlerneu. llai/l'. 

The rigour of Ihit arm wai never raia ; 

And thai nij wanted pioweu 1 rilain, 

Witness lhe» heaps of tiaughler. Driidtn. 

M'halever ideat Ihe miad can receira and coDleni' 

lale wilhoul tfae help or the body, it ii iTa»n)ble 

I conclude ii cia rIohi without tba help a! the 

Aj too. Inth. 

A ItcDoliclina convent hat now rtlaintJ Ihe iOMt 

ftmed father of their order to write in iti deftnce. 

AJdinn. 

A mmbinalion of honett nMn woald endtaraur to 

Ltirpate all the piolligate immoTBl mainrri to each 

de. ihat haie nothing In recomtoend them but an 

■plicit luboiiuion to their leaden. Id. 

One darling inclinalion a! mankind affiecu to be > 

Mnrr 10 religion ; Ihe apiril of opposition, thai 

*«d long before chiisUaniiy, and can eaiily lubiitl 

Atboui It. Siiifl. 

RETtiiiisG Fee, Ihefim fee^ren loa Serjeant 

9 coumellor at law, in order la prevent his 

lUading on ihe conliary side. 

BETAKE', V. a. Ke and lake. To take 



IS RET 

RETCIl'LESS. adj. Written wretehleai, 
properly alio Receli:«», which nee, Carelesi 

He ttruFgtea into breath, and criei for aid i 
Then belpleis in hii molhcr'i lap ia laid : 
He creeps, he walks, and. imiing into man, 
Grudget their life from whence hit own began ; 
RriihleH of lawt afiecu to rule alone. Dnjitii. 

RKTECTION, n.t. Lai, rctoliu. TJieaci 
of discovering to view. 

This is ivlher a realoration of a body lo ilt own 
colour, or a rrlfriinn of its native colour, than a 
change. . Bi^/U, 

RETENTIVE, ad*, f Fr. rtlcntif; Lat 

Hetes'tivkkess, B, a. ^retfnfiu. Ilnviogtlie 

Keten'tion. j power uf retaining 

or withholding ; having memory : the noun sul>- 
staiitive correBponditig, 

ll keepeth sermons in memory, and doth in that 
mpecl, although not feed Ihe (oul of raaUi yet help 
llie reiffiliH force of Ihat ctomach of ihe mind. 

HMKtrr. 
No woman's heart 
So big to hold so much ; they tack Tttmlion. 

I sent lbs old and niitetable king 
To une nrmiiiin and appoinlwl guard. Id. 

Hsie I been ever fi«e. and muil my houte 

Bo my rrJoirtiB enemy, my gaol ' Id, 

'I'd remember a ion); or tune, our aouls muit be iu 

harmony continually running over in a silent nliisper 

Ihose musical arwnls. which our tftnUHe faculty it 

preserver of. OUneillt. 

Urtrnliim is Ihe keeping of ihoni simple ideas. 
which (torn scnialion or lellectioa the miud'halh k- 



BETAL'IATE, c. a. 1 Lai. rr and (o/io. To 
■ Ketalia'tion. ( return by giving Like 

be like; repay ; terjuite: reqiiilal. 
'They thought it no itteligion to prosecntp the ae- 

feeir outward man might be a saint, and Iheii inward 
»u a devil. SouA, 

God, graciously becoming our debtor, takes what 
p done to olhen as done tn himself, and by promise 
Uiges himself to full nulialiDri. Cahmy'i Srmou. 

It is very unlucky to be obliged lo nCiliaU the in- 
met of authors, whose woriLi are w toon for^liea 
hat we are in danger of appearing the fitit aggressors. 

RETARD", V. a. Fr. rttardtr ,• Ut. relardo. 
Co hinder; loobslnict in iwiAneas of course. 



Lock,. 

The liackward learner makes amends aoolher way 
expialin^ his want of docility nith a deeper and a 
more rooted nioitiim. Snuik. 

In Tot' nam fields the brethren with amaic 
Prick all ilieir ears up, and forget to grue ; 
I^Dg Chancery. lane rflmliw mils the sound. 
And courts to courts return it round and round. 

Pope 

RETFORD, East, a borough, market lowti, 
and parish of Nottii^hamshire, near the river 
Idle, seven miles Tiorlh from Tuxford, and 141 
north by west from London. The lovcn is well 
built, has a free grummar-tcbool, a hoapitil, and 
an alms-bouse : also a lown-hall, in which (he 
sessions for llie town are held. The counlv its- 
sites are held here, alternately with Kallingham. 
The church, called ibe Corporation, is u neat 
Gothic buildins, with a handsome square tower. 
The environs of this town abound in hop plnnta- 
tinna, and a canal to tin: Trent pastes near it. 
The manufactures are chiefly ihone of hals and 
sail-cloth. It is incorporated under two bailiffs, 
a steward, and twelve aldermen, and serkds two 
members to parliament; the right of election is 
in the corporation and freemen. The market on 
Saturday is well supplied with hops, com, mutt, 
and provisions. 

RETIARU. in antiquity, gladiators who 
fought in the Roman amnhiiheatre They were 
dressed in a short coal, having a fuicina ot iri- 
dent in Ihe left hand, and a net in the right. 
With this they endeavoured to entangle Iheir ad- 
venaries, Ihat they might then with their trident 
despatch them : on their hi'ads they wore only tt 
hat, tied under the chin with a bn»d riband. 

RETICl'LA, ot linr.iiE, 
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is a cootrivjance for measuriog die exact Quantity There appears 
of eclipses. This instrument, introduced by the The long retinui of a piospeioiis reign. 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, is a little frame, A series of soccessfol years. Dryd^. 
consisting of thirteen fine threads, parallel and RETIRADE, in fortification, a kind of le- 
equidistant fit>m each other, placed in the focus trenchment made in a body of a bastion, or 
of the object-glasses of telescopes; that is, in otber work, whidi is to be diluted indi by 
the place where the image of the luminary is inch after the deibnces are &mantled. It 
painted in its full extent ; consequently the usually consists of two feces, which make a re- 
diameter of the sun or moon is hereby seen di- entering angle. Wheu a breach is made in a 
vided into tweWe equal parts or digits ; so that, bastion, the enemy may also make a retirade or 
to find the quantity of the eclipse, there is nothing new fortification behind it 
to do but to number the luminous and the dark RETIRE', v. a., v. s. & n. s. ^ Fr. rttirer ; 
parts. As a square reticule is only proper for Retibep'ness, fi.«, > Lat. retrtko ? 
the diameter, not for the circumference, of the Retibe'ment. jTo withdraw; 
luminary, it is sometimes made circular by retreat ; go ofi*; leave company ; take away : as 
drawing six concentric equidistant circles. This a noun substantive (obsolete), retreat; recession; 
represents the phases of the eclipse perfectly, place of privacy: retiredness corresponding: 
See AsTHONOMY. retirement is the act of witfidrawing; private 

RETICULATED, oj^*. LaUn reticulatta, abode or habit ; stale of being withdrawn. 

Made of network; formed with interstitial va- ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 2ion, rttirt, st^ dol 

c»»tie8. "^ Jermiak. 

The intervals of the canties rising a httle. make h^ y^^^ „ ^ ^ovin, and rttind himself, kii 

a pretty kmd of reticuU«i woik. ^ ^ ^ ., wife, and children into a ibiest tbenby. SUiim. 

Woodward on FoinU, „ , ._, . , . j •.• ■ 

RETICULUM, Lat, i. e. a little or casting .„TAri!!n iiS "^i^lV'J^^ZST^ 

net, was applied by the Romans to a particular ^"^ ^'^'^ "^"^ '^'^' ^ ^^^ » SUHpe^ 

mode of constructing their buildings. In the j j^^^ ^^ ^j„ -^ pamiit, 

city of Salino are still to be seen remains of some But ne'er, till now, his scandal of reiin. Id, 

walls, evidently of Roman origin from the reticu- xheie may be as great a variety in mirmg sod 

lUm. This structure consists of small pieces of withdrawing men's conceit in the world, as in olMni- 

baked earth cut lozengewise, and disposed with ding them. Bacon, 

great regularity on the angles, so as to exhibit to The battle and the rtHrt of the English sooeoas 

the eye the appearance of cut diamonds ; an4 ^^'^ ^® causes of the loss of that dutchy. Jtf. 

was called reticular from its resemblance to fish- The mind contracts herself, and shrinketh in, 

ing nets. The Romans always concealed it undi^r And to herself she gladly doth retire. Damn, 

a coating. The parliament dissolved, and gentlemen charged 

RETIFORM, adj. Lat retiformit. Having to retire to their country habitations. Hmgwerd, 

the form of a net. Like one, who in her third widowhood' doCh pn>- 

The uveous coat and inside of the choroides are f^^u 

blackened, that the rays may not be reflected back- Herself a nun, ty*d to retirednete, 

ward to confound the sight ; and, if any be by the So aflects my muse now a chaste fallowneia. 

reiiform coat reflected, they are soon choaked in the Deam, 

black inside of the ueva. Ray. Language most shews a man ; speak that I nay 

RETIMO, sometimes called Rhetzmo, a sea- l^^^^j^i/Pr^* out of the most r^ ^ in- 



port of Candia, situated on the north coast of Af&Tsome slight skirmishes, he reHrwd hiaudl 

the island, about forty miles west of the town of j^^^, ^j^^ ^^^^ of Tamham. Ciareedem. 

Candia. It extends a considerable way along My retirement there tempted me to divert those 

the shore, and had still a citadel, on a sharp pro- mehincholy thoughts. Denham't HmSmImi. 

jecting rock, built, as well as a fort at the other Thou open'st wisdom's way. 



end of the town, for the protection of the har And giv'st access, though secret she retire, 

hour. The latter is now in ruins, and the port Eve, who unseen 

itself almost blocked up with sand. The popu- Yet all had heard with audible lament, 

lation amounts to about 6000, employed for the Discovered soon the place of her retire. Id 

most part in agriculture and the culture of the Short rttiremeni u™ sweet^retuni. id. 

vine, or in making soap from olive oil. Long. . .^ ... "?^*™: T • u- 

« Jo «.» T^ I / oito o/v Si Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way ; 

^^T.Vn>h\ **^ ^^ • ♦!. .™n.in„ nf tho And We the wealthy can one-half r^^;., 

RETINA, m anatomy, the exwmsion of the j^^^^ ^^ ^y^^ j^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ j^^ 

optic nerves over the bottom of the eye, where g^,^ accustomed to retired speculations, ran aa- 

the sense of vision is first received. See Ana- ^m^ philosophy into metaphvsical notions and the 

TOMY and Optics. abstract generalities of logick. JMht. 

RETI'NUE, n. s, Fr. reienve ; Ital. ritenutiy While you, my lord, the rural shades admire, 

of Lat retineo, A number attending upon a And from Britannia's publick posts r«tNv, 

principal person ; a train. Me into foreism realms my fate conveys. Addiioiu 

Not only this your Ul-licensed fool, Caprea had been the retirement of Augustus for 

But oUier of your insolent retinue, some time, and the residence of Tiberius for many 

Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shaktpeare, years. ^ - . ^ 

What followers, what retinue can'st thou gain. The old fellow scutUed out of Uie room, and f»- 

Or at tiiy heels Uie dirzy multitude, *ired, Arbutknet, 

Longer than thou can'st feed them on thy cost? How could he have Uie leisure and retirednett oi 

Milton, the cloister, to perform all those acts of devotion in. 
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when iha burthen at liui nJunnatioD laj upoo Lin 
tbDuldont Alltrtury. 

Perfbmed what (lieDilihlp, juilice, Irulh require, 
Whit coaM be mani, but decently mini Suift. 

An degut mfficielky, contenl, 
Rfhrnwif. niial ifuiei. friendship, booki. 
t'lngiuHUP vinui:, tul approving bsavon. 

Th^nitm. 

He huaold ■ iinaU ralite ihal be had, ind has 
eicctnl m charitable rttirimnit, (or ancient poor peo- 
ple (o lire ID prayer ind piety. Lqk^ 

HET()U)'.par(.puM.of teiell. Related or 
tuld a^jain. 



uclin 



Viihmil 01 



h ihune nielli or ipoken 



RETORT, ti. 0. 8i n. ». J Lat. nlorlm. 

RETOKT'Eit, n.<. Jihrow or curve bat 

HrroR'iHJK. Jrebound; return 

■ipimeat or ceniuire'. the censure or re|)arli 
a chemical lesiel. Sm belaw. All the noi 
subftaniives correspond. 

Hiiiinnci.iLining upon oiberi. 
Heal Ibem. and they itUrl that heal again 
To ihe first nver- Sluluptat 

I said lui%ard m not cut well, he wu in 
misdilvu-, Ihia ii called lh« fciurl cQUttCDui. 

It would be tried how the voice will be carried 
■a bom, which a > line aicbed ^ oi in a trumj 
which ii a line ntortril; or in some pipe that w 



ITii proof wijl easily be rrlorinl, and 
He paucd througb hostile scoi 



the contrary gfe^I 






med. ffiifDB. 
le ditlilied yields i limpid water ; and 
woai icmiini at the bottoni of the nisri is not acid 
Mr alkaJioe. Arbuihnoi. 

The fe«pondeBl may shew bow the opponent's ar- 
giUDCDt may be rftorttd against myself. H'sri). 

When, l^ repeated evaporatians, (be whole of the 
■oda and neutral sails are separated, remove ihe re- 
maining liquor to a tubulated glass rrlirl, adapt aie- 
cetveilD il.and, when this is properly luted, pour sonie 
(BBcenmied lutphuric acid upon the liquor within 
the Tttan, and proceed lo distil laiinn. 

Parka' t ChAnioiJ Calichiim. 

RrroBis, in cbemisiry, are vessels ein- 
ployed for many distillations, and most (ie- 
quenlly for those which require a degree of heat 
inpeiior lo iTiat of boiling water. This vessel is 
B kind of bottle with a long neck, so bent that it 
makes, with the belly of Ihe reton, an angle of 
ab<Ml siity degrees. From this form ihey have 
pcobttblybeemiamedrcLorts. The moat capacious 
{nit of the retort is called its belly. Its upptr 
part is cnUed tbe arch or roof of the retort, and 
(be bent pari is Ihe neck. They diSer in forni 
and tiHiienals-. when pierced with a little hole in 
lh«l toot tbey are called tubulated retorts. 
TTwy are made of cotnmon g^ass, stone-<nare, and 
iron. See Cseiiistry and LinoaATOiti'. In 
Ibe Transactions of the Society for Encour^ge- 
neot of Arts, we find a paper containing a 
method for preventing stoae retorts from break- 
inf ; or slapping them when cracked, during 
anj cliemical operation, without removing any 
of ihecoDtenis. 'I have always found it neces- 
riter, 'to use a previous coating 
foi'eiling up the intcrMices of ihe cartli or stone. 



which is made by disioWing two ounces of 
botai in a pint of boiling water, and adding to 
the solution as much sluked lime as will make ii 
into a thin paste; this, with a common painter's 
brush, may be spread over several retorli, which, 
when dry, are then ready for the proper pre- 
serving coating. The inleolion of tliis first 
coating is, that the substances thus spread over, 
readily vitrifying In the fire, may prevent any of 
the distilling mailers from pervading Ihe retort, 
but do In nowise prevent it from cracking. Wlien- 
evet I want lo tLie any of the above coitted re- 
torts, after I have charged them with ihe sub- 
stance lo be distilled, I prepare a ihln paste, 
made with common linseed oil and sluked lime 
well mixed, and perfectly plastic, that it may be 
easily spread : with this let the retorU be covered 
all over, except that part of the neck which is to 
be inserted into the receiver; ihis is readily done 
with a painter's brush : the coating will be suf- 
ficiently dry in a day or two, and ihey will then 
be fil for use. Witfi this coating 1 have for 
several years worked my stone retorts, without 
any danger of their breaking, and have frequently 
used the same retort four or five times ; observing 
particularly to coat it over with the liul men- 
tioned composition every time it is chaiged with 
fresh materials: before I made use of this ex- 
pedient, it was an even chance, in conducting 
operations in stone and earthen retorts, whether 
they did not crack every time, by which means 
' iss has been sustained. If at any time 
the operation the retort should crack, 
spread some of Ihe oil composition thick on ihe 
part, and sprinkle some powder of slaked lime 
on it, and it immediately stops the fissure, and 
prevents any of the distilling matter from per- 
vading; even phospliorus will not penetrate 
through ii. It may be applied without atwf 
danger, even when ihe retort is red hot; and, 1 
when it is mode a little sllRer, is more proparl 
for luting vessels than any I ever have tried; W^ ■ 
causte, if properly mixed, it will never crac^ T 
nor will it indurate so as to endanger the break* 1 
ing the necks of the vessels when taken olT.* 
RETOSS', ti. 0. Re and loss. To loss ba 
Tossed and ni»t the hall incessant Sics. Pof 
HKTOUCII', II. 0, Fr. rtloucher. To tot 
anew ; improve by uew touches- 
He furnished mewith all the pamges in ,\mlatl«- J 
and Horace, used lo explain Uie art of poetry tr 
painting; which, it ever 1 nlwic* [his essay, i " ' 
be inserted. Drya 

Lintot. dull rogue I will think your price Uw' J 

' Not, Sir, if you revise it and rtlourh.' Pift, 

RETRACE' V. a. Fr. rctrarer. To iraca ] 
back; or agalD. 

Then if tbe lino of Turoui you nrroM, 
He springs from Inachut of Argive race. Oryfas, 
RETRACT, V. a. & o. n. J Fr. retraeUr ,-, 
Retkacti'tion, n. I. > Lat. rtfracttu. To. ] 

ILethact'ioh. J recall ; recant; I 

nde bock; resume; to uttsay : retractation i, 
change of declared opinion ; reeanlat'ion : retra^. 1 
lion, act of withdrawing a declared opinion a~ 
claim ; a change of measures ; dectaiation o 
change. 
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she had had present commodity, the would have 
adjoined as a retraction to the otner. &dney. 

Were I alone to pass the difficulties, 
Paris should ne'er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the pursuit. Shahpeare, 

If his subtilities could have satisfied roe, I would 
as freely have retracted this chai^ of idolatry, as I 
ever maide it. Stdlin^eet. 

These words are David's retractation, or laying 
down of a bloody and revengeful resolution. South. 

They make bold with the deity, when they make 
him do and undo, go forwards and backwards by 
such countermarches and retractatuniM as we do not 
repute to the Almighty. Woodward. 

She will, and she will not, she grants, denies, 
Consents, retracti, advances, and then flies. 

GranvilU. 

RETREAT,' n. «. & v. a. French retraite. 
[Written fonnerly retraict and retrait.] Act of 
retiring ; state or place of retirement or security : 
to go back ; go to a private abode. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sat. 
Under the shadow of her even brows. 

Working bellgards and amorous retraite, 
And every one her own with grace endows. 

Spenser. 
The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country's 
concourse unto him, and seeing the business past 
retraict, resolved to make on where the king was, 
and give him battle. Bacon, 

This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat 
Beyond its potent arm. Milton, 

No thought of flight. 
None of retreat. Id, 

Others more mild 



Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
Their own heroic deeds. 



Id. 



That pleasing shade they sought, a safe retreat 
From sudden April showers, a shelter from the heat. 

Dryden, 

He built his son a house of pleasure, and spared 
no cost to make a delicious retreat. U Estrange. 

There is no such way to give defence to absurd 
doctrines, as to guard thom round with legions of 
obscure and undefined words ; which yet make these 
retreats more like the dens of robbers, than the for- 
tresses of fair warriors. Locke. 
Holy retreat, sithence no female thither 

Must dare approach from the inferiour reptile 
' To woman, form divine. Prior. 

Having taken her by the hand, he retreated with 
his eye fixed upon her. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

But beauty's triumph is well-timed retreat, 
As hard a science to the fair as great. Pope. 

Retreat, in a military sense. An army or 
body of men are said to retreat when they turn 
their backs upon the enemy, or are retiring from 
the ground they occupied : hence every march 
in withdrawing from the enemy is called a re-, 
treat. That which is performed in sight of an 
active enemy, who puvsues with a superior force, 
is the most important ; and is a manceuvre the 
most calculated to display the prudence, courage, 
and address, of an officer who commands, llie 
most famous retreat in ancient history was that 
of Xenophon. 

. Retreat is also a beat of the drum, at the 
firing of the evening gun ; at which the drum- 
major, with all the drums of the Inttalion, ex- 
cept such as are upon duty, beats from the camp- 
csoiors on the right to those on the left, on the 
^ of the encampment : the drums of all the 



guards beat also ; the trumpets at the same time 
sounding at the head of their respective troops. 
This is to warn die soldiers to forbear firing, and 
the sentinels to challenge, till the break of day 
that the reveille is beat. The retreat is likewise 
called setting the watch. 
RETRENCH', v. a, kv.n.i Fr. rttranfher. 
Retrench'ment, n. «. S To cut off; pare 
away; confine; live within narrow limits, as 
to expense : the act of lopping away ; entrench- 
ment. 

The pruner's hand must quench 
Thy heat, and thy exuberant parts retrench. 

Denham. 
Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses ; but many things ought to have been 
retrenched, Dryden. 

In some reigns they are for a power and obe- 
dience that is unlimited ; and in others are for re- 
trenching, within the narrowest bounds, the authority 
of the princes, and the allegiance of the subject. 

Addison* i Freeholder, 
The want of vowels in our language has been the 
general complaint of our politest authors, who ne- 
vertheless have made these retrenchmmilts, and con- 
seauently encreased our former scarcity. Addison. 
We ought to retrench those superfluous expenses 
to qualify ourselves for the exercise of charity. 

Atterbury, 
Can I retrench 7 yes, mighty vrell. 
Shrink back to my paternal cell, 
A little house, with trees a-row. 
And, like its master, very low. - Pope, 

Retrenchment, in the art of war,, any kind 
of work raised to cover a post, and fortify it 
against the enemy. 



RETRIB'UTE, v. a.- 
Retrib'uter, n. s, 
Retribu'tion, 
Retrib'utor, adj. 
Retrib'utive. 



Fr. retrilmer; Lat. 
retribiio. To pay 
back ; make repay- 
ment of; all the deri- 
vatives corresponding. 



The king thought he had not remunerated his 
people sufficiently with good laws, which evermore 
was his retribution for treasure. Bacon*s Henry VII. 

In good offices and due retributions, we may not 
be pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble 
mind, where we have wronged to higgle and dodge 
in the amends. HalL 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful superstition, and blind zeal. 
Nought seeking but the praise of men, here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds. Milton, 

Both the will and power to serve him are his upon 
so many scores, that we are unable to retribuu, 
unless we do restore ; and all the duties vre can pay 
our Maker are less properly requitals than restita- 
tions. Bogle, 

There is no nation, though plunged into never 
such gross idolatry, but has some awful sense of 
deity, and a persuasion of a state of retribution tt 
men after this life. Somth. . 

It is a strong argument for a state of retribuiiom 
hereafter, that in Uiis world virtuous persons are 
very often ''unfortunate, and vicious persons pros- 
perous. Addison*s Spectator. 

Something strangely retributite is working. 

RETRIEVE', V. a. Fr. retrawer. To re- 
cover; restore; repair; regain. 

With late repentance now they would rttriove 
The bodies they forsook, and wiw to live. Drydon, 
Philomela's liberty retriovid. 

Cheers her sad soul. PKihps, 



I Accept mj wfTOw, ud rflnew my fill. 

r It <mt, lik« the old Latin poeu, came among 

them, il w««U be I meiDt to rrintnt ihem (torn their 

I cold inviai UBceil*, lo aa iiniutioa of their prede- 

ceuon. Bn-fcley lo Popf. 

ItETROCES'SION, n. i. Lai. relnxtaum. 

The aci of going back. 

These bQBt* trt li^ht, and involulioni at darkneti, 
tbeie tniUMBI and iDralualary eicunions and ri- 
itvfrtatiu at iaTcnUoa, bating Bome appearance of 
dcriilivn Inua the common train o( nature, are 
■i^rljf caught lif the lovets of a wondet. Jelmtm. 
KETROCOPULATION, »... Rett™ and 



I copuUlion. Fotlcoiticm. 

Fiom the nitura oF this position 
Xltixn\tj af mretopaUaiim. 

RETROGRADE, adj. & tp . 
Rit'eocrission, n. i~ 



Yot 



-e blind, 
Vad onij ^s behind. Saift. 

RETUNir, f. n. Lai. ntando. To blunt; 

Covered nilh (kin and haii 
tnWy a very cold pan, an 
ipnle the force of any xioke that ihall be deaJl 
it, ind Ttitini the edge of any weapon. Ray. 

RETURN',v.ii.,ii;a.,8fj Fr. relourner; 
Hetukn'able, oiff. [n. i.f re and turn. To 
Retubk'er, n.i. icome or go back; 

RETuaN'LtM, adj. } come again ; come 

i^n lo the beginning of 3 series ; relon ; recti' 
repay ; give or send back ; 






Iraniinnit ; give account of: aa a noun suhslan- 
ensiieth ■ live, iheaci of coming, going, reiloring, or paying 
Brtant. back; revolution; telrogieision ; profit; adran- 
Fr. rciro- ^B^- remittance; returnable u, in law, allowed 
eruifc ,- Lat. '" ^^ reported back ; i^tumer, he who pays 
opposite "10''^/ - reinmless, not adreiliing return. 



It doing 



.head. 



1 Km, 



In going back to Khool to Willenberg. 
Il it moit rtlngrvdt la our deiire. SliaJupiart. 
Friitcet, iflhey n<e anbitiaos men, should handle 
k w. u Ibej be dill progressive, and not rrlmgnidi, 

Tbeic wand'nng conne. now high, now low. then 



bid. 



rc(rD;raile, or ilanding stilt, 



lo any 01 



'l Paradise Latt. 

upon the nse and deiceni 

(eannible rule unto distani 

1 of t^eir Ttirvgrtiiim. bul 



At the rtlHnt of the year, the king of %vria will 
come up. Id. ii. 2!. 

Whnso toUelh a alone, it will rrlum upon him. 

I am in blood 
Slept in 10 far, that, should I vrade no more. 
HitaTning were as [edioni as go o'er. Sbi%war<. 

The thing of counge, 
As ronied with rago, with lage doth qrmpathiM ; 
And, with an accent tuned in lelf.Mme key, 
RtlumM to chiding fortune. Id, 

The king of France so suddenly gone back! 
c !.!_ . ■... f * ig forth is thought of. 
' leceuaiy. Id. 



That hit remm • 

Within these two months, I do expect n 
Of thrice three times Ihe value of this bond. 

Weapons hardly fall under mie ; yet ei 



I Ibey 



Two gaomanlick figures were displayed ; 
One when direct, and one when HlTognuU, 

Dnitlrn. 

As for the molulions. atationt. and rtlrogradaiiimM \y 

•t the planets, observed coMlanlly in Hunt ceittin have 

-riodt of time, il sufficiently demoaslntes, that their knownVn" the city of'lhe'ou'diic^'inlndraTand^ 

Kwn* are governed by counsel. Ildy. ^hat Ibc Macedonians called thunder and lighlning. 

HETHOMIN'GENCY, n. $. i Latin retro flown-. };«.«.. 

Rethuhin'oext, iu^'. f and miiigo. As for any merchandise yon baveboughli ye shall 

^ qnality ol staling backwards : Ihe adjective """^ y*"' '"""' '" merchandiw or gold. Boom. 

*vmpoiMiillg. As to toots accelerated in their ripening, ibete i* 

Tbelul foundulion was mnmingencii, or pissing "■« ■''gh V"'' 'li" 'bose things hear, sad th» twift- 

^twards; for men observing bolh leies to urine "*" "f 'beir riiunii; for. in some grounds. • radish 

or avenly between ibeir legt, they might cfHoet in a month, that in olhert will not come in 

ere wen leminioe parts in bolh. l*o> i^d so make double relunu. Id. 

Btbvw'i V^garErToun. But well knew Ihe troth 

By reatoD of Ibe backward position of the feroi- **' ''"'» ■'''ue own rdnnw, though all my friends, 

'me pant of quadrupeds, they can bardly admit the ' knew as well should make rciumluK er '- 

ibililation Of masculine gencralions, except it be 

1 rrfmn jiifmf). Bnwnir. The fruit, from many days of iCcr 

> RETROSPECT, «..-■) Lat. re/ro and ^- "j"!" ; but from thete few hours we sf 

1 RataowM'TlOK. Scio. 1^^ thrown l^^t^^S "/!"%. he should levy money, . 

, tUxWMPKTiVE, ndj^upon ihmgs behind „„ th^ ^, „ ^^^ ,„„^, f„ hl,maj«.y's use. 

Brlhn)^ past: act or fiicully of looking back; Ciamitm- 

'^— backward*. On their embattled ranks the waves ramrn. 

amign his majesty by ntrp»jieet, so yon MittoH. 



anpniw 



■ spend in prayei 



lorayer. 



■w^mings p 

kukingbai 

A) yon 01 



10 bit govei 



y second tight. 



FrtehoideT. 
h vain the grave, with rrtrivfrrtm eye, 
"ii'dd from the' apparent what conclude Ihe why. 



With Ihe year 








Day. or the sweet approach of even or mora 


W. 


When answer none r,.-™d. I set me doi 




Reject not then what offered means ; who 
But Go«l hath «t before us. to reti.™ thee 


kiiowi 




Home to Ihy coualTj and his sacred house 1 


Id. 


Probably one fourth pan more died of Ih 


pl'tfue 


ihan are .clunuj. C™«m'. BM, cf M» 
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It may be decided in that court where the verdict 
is rehtmable. Malt, 

If you are a malicioiu reader, you return upon 
me that I afiect to be thought more impartial than I 
am. Drydm, 

When forced from hence to view our parts he 
mourns ; 
Takes little journies, and makes quick retumi. Id, 

A flaw is in thy ill-baked vessel found ; 
Tis hollow, and rttxirm a jarring sound. H, 

If they retumifd out of bondage, it must be into a 
sute of freedom. Locke, 

Brokers cannot have less money by them than 
oni3 twentieth piut ol* their yearly retwrm. Id, 

The chapmen, that give highest (or thii, can 
make most profit by it, and those are the retwmmt of 
our money. Id, 

Either of the adjoinine sides of .the front of an 
house or gronndplot is called a retwm side. 

Moxm*t Mechanical Exercimi, 

The other gpround of God's sole projpeKy in any 
thing is the gift, or rather the return of it made by 
man to God. South, 

Ungrateful lord ! 
^yoald'st thou invade my life, as a return 
For profiered love t Rowe, 

He shall have an attachment against the sheriff, 
directed to the coroner, and retumoJUe into the king*s 
bench. Ayliffe, . 

Bsturyut like thesCr our mistress bids us make, 
When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. 

Prior, 
Since these are some of the returns which we made 
to God, after obtaining our successes, can we reason- 
ably presume that we are in the favour of God ? 

Aiterbury, 
This is breaking into a constitution to serve a 
present expedient j the remedy of an empirick, to 
stifle the present pain, but with certain prospect of 
sudden returns. Swift, 

He said ; and thus thie queen of heaven r«fuiW, 
Must I, oh Jove, in bloody wan contend t Fope. 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity, 

Retume agai^ to me. 
And ntore thy buried love endears 
Than ought, except its living years* Bjfron, 

Return, Returna, oi> Retourna, in law, is 
used iD divers senses. 1. RetuiH of writs by 
sheriffs and bailiffii is a certificate made by them 
to the court, of what they have done in relation 
to the execution of the writ directed to them. 
This b written on the back of the writ by the 
officer, who thua sends the writ back to the court 
whence it issued, to be filed. 2. Return of a 
commission, a certificate or answer sent to the 
court whence the commission issues, concern- 
ing what has been done bj the commission- 
ers. 3. Returns, or days in bank, are certain 
day^ in each term, appointed for the return of 
writs, &c. 

RE'tZAT, the name of two rivers and a creek 
of Bavaria : the latter has an area of 3400 square 
miles, and 520,000 inhabitants. The capital is 
Anspach. 

RETZIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and pentandria class of plants, natu- 
ral order twenw-ninth, campanacese : caps, bilo- 
cular : cor. cyUndrica], villous without, stigma 
bifid. ' 

REU, the son of Peleg, &ther of Serug, and 
great-grandfather of Abraham. He was bom 



about the time of the division of the earth, and 
died in his 207th year. 

REUCHLIN, or Caphio (Jrfin), LL. D. a 
learned German, born at Pfbrtheim, in 1 450. He 
went to Paris with the bishop of Utrecht, where 
he studied grammar under John de Lapide, 
rhetoric under Gaguinus, Greek under Tipher- 
nus, and Hebrew under Wesselus. He became 
doctor of philo^phy at Basil in 1749^ and 
LL.D. of Orleans ; where he taught .Greek, and 
published a grammar, lexicon, and vocabularies, 
111 that language. He next went to Rcftne, where 
Hermolaus Baibarus persuaded him to change 
his name to Capnio, which in Greek means the 
same as Reuchlin in German, i. e. smcte. He 
was made ambassador to Frederick III., who 
granted him many> favors, but after that empe- 
ror's death he was banished, and went to Worms, 
where the elector palatine employed him to 
defend his cause at Rome, where be made a 
celebrated oration before the pope on the rights 
of the German princes and diurches. He re- 
vived the study of Hebrew, vai died in 1522. 
The Epistolae Obscurorum Vironim are ascribed 
to him. 

REVE', n. t. Sax. ;sefiepa, a governor. The 
bailiff of a franchise or manor. 

The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady prioress, 
speak in character. Aryden, 

REVEAL', v.a,-^ Fr. reveler; lat reveb. 
Reveal'er, n. t. STo show; discover; lay 
Revela'tion. J open: the noun substan- 
tives corresponding. 

The suflferings of this life are not to be compered 
with the glory which shall be mmled in nt. 

Bomane viii^ 18. 

Be ashamed: spe^ng again that which tkoa 
hast heard, and revealmg of secrets. Eedm, xli. 23. 

The habttt of faith in divinity ia an ai^gtunent of 
things unseen, as a stable assent unto things inevi- 
dent, upon authority of the divine rtcmhr. 

Broume*t Vwtgar Ermm. 

Light was the wound, die prince's care unkaswa. 
She might not, would not, yet rental her own. 

WaUtr. 

He brought a taper ; the revealer li^ht 
Exposed both crime and criminal to sig^t. Drydn, 

Thy throng is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blase of glory that forbids the sight; 
O teach me to believe thee thus concealed. 
And search no further than thyseff revealed, U, 

The answer to one who asked what time was, si 
non rogas intelligo — that is, the more I think of tnne, 
the less I understand it — might persuade one, that 
time, which reveals all other things, is itself not te 
be discovered. Lodtt, 

When (he divine rendaiums were conmiitted to 
writing, the Jews were such scrupulous reiMci ' * of 
them, that they numbered even the letters of the Old 
Testament Decay ef fiety. 

As the gospel appears in respect of the law to be a 
clearer revelation of the mystical part, so it is a far 
more benign dispensation of the practical part. 

Sprat, 

The lives ef the rtfaealers may be justly set over 
against the revelation, to find whether they agree. 

Atterhurjf, 

REVEILLE, a beat of dram ab<mt break o£ 
day, to give notice that it is time for the soldiera 
to arise, and that the sentries are to forbear chal- — 
.lenging. 
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. -\ Skinner derives <t from 
.1. { Fr. rcailler, to awake ; Lye 



REVEL, «. n. 

RbVelit, it 

Ukvel-mxit'. ' loosely uboul, wliich is 
counlCDUKed by the old phmse, revel-taut. 
Perhap* alt ire bom Lot. re and vigilia. To 
fekit mill clamorous memmeat: and (of Lai. 
re«rto>, to drive back: revelryw, jollily ; mirth: 
ret«ll«r, one who indulge* in re*^ : retet-rout, 
a lumult ; tumultuous feativity. 

My honey love. 
Will wc fetom DDio tbj (aiher'i hoau, 
And rmi it u bnvely u the belt. Shukqwurc. 

We dwll hiMe rtctUntg to-nieht; 
1 iriU uHime tb* part in tome diiguue. Id. 

Let ibem pinch the unclean knight. 
And a^ lUD. why. thai houi of tury rmi, 
In ibeii bo wcmr palhi he dares to tread T M. 

Faifiet, bladi. grey, green, and while. 
You moanihine mruirt, attend your office. Id. 

ForEct ihii ocw-fallen dignity. 
And Ml inio onr rustic nidrjf. U. 

Wen the doctrine new. 
Thai the eaidt moved, thii day would make it tnie ; 
Tat tnrj pan to dance and rail goes, 
Tbey Kead ihe air. and h.[l tiol nhere Ihcy roie. 

lie can leporl you more odd tUen 
Of out ouUaw Robin Hood, 
That rtttOU here in Sherewood, 
Though he ne'er ihot in hu bow. Btn /inun*. 
TluMa who niwany etcape by their flood rml- 
4img ibt buDourt bom tbeic lungt. //orwy. 

There let Ilymen oft appear 
Ib xfrron robe with taper clear, 
And pomp, and (eait and rtrelry. 
With maik and anlick pageantry. tlillon. 

Fm thia his minion, the mtl-rrnii a done. liawi. 
VoKsecliDn in the left aim does more immediali: 
nml. yet the diHerence ii minute. 

friimd'' Hiaery of PAync. 
Unwekmne Mnjlen, whose lawleu joy 
Paioa ibe wee ear, and hurti (he aober eye. Fopt. 
While youth s hoi nishes in our red veim rmtl. 

We know nol Ihit-lhe blood flows on loo fast ; 
Bal a« the lonenl widens towarda the ocean. 
We ponder deeply on each pail emotion. Byron. 

Revei., a town of Fiance, in the depart- 
ment of the Upper Garonne, is situated not iar 
from the great ean^ of Langnedoc. It has a 
populnIioQ of 3S0O, who manufacture woollens, 
linen, stockings, and caps. During the civil 
(ran of the siileenth ceoturv ii was taken and 
fatifted by the Calvinisls, but aAerwaids di9- 
mwitlcd. Thirty miles wulh-eail of Toulouse. 
KsTiLATioH is the act of revealing or making 
« thing public that was before unknown ; it is 
aba luea for the discoveries made by God to 
tat prophels, and by them lo Ihe world ; and 
nwfe particularly for the books of the Old and 
New TeBlamenl. See Bible, Curisttanitv, 
MiaaCLt, Frophect, Rclioton, and Tii»>- 
locT. The princijial teiis of the truth of 
«iiy revelalion are, the tendency of ils pcac- 
tial doctrines ; its eonsisiency with iisell^ and 
oilh the knovm aitribntes of God; and some 
BtTvfuctoty evidence that it cannot have been 
den'cd ^m a. human source. In every reve~ 
luion cMifirmed by this evidence many doc- 
inoes are lo be lowed for which human renson 
nnnot fully comprehend; and these are to be 



believed on the testimony of God, and sulfered I 
to produce their practical consequence. ThV I 
kind of belief has place in arts and sciences, ■> I 
well as in religion. Whoever avails himself of 1 
the demonstrations of Newton, Bemouilli, anS I 
odters, respecting the resistance of fluids, ana 1 
applies their conclusions to ihe ari of ship- j 
building, is as iinplicil a believer, if he under- J 
(taad not the principles of flunions, as aoT 1 
Christian ; and yet no man will say that his failn j 
is not productive of important practical cona»> 
queoces. I 

This is a subject respecting which we hanf I 
fell a strong desire to be at once plain andl J 
copious in ike present work ; and, for reasonlf f 
which will appear at the close, what mq^ I 
seem briefly discussed in this article will bg J 
resumed in that of TllEOlxicv. As a count 
we are recovering — and bat recovering— 



J fidelity and e.-. _. 

which began in revolutionary France. Durit^J 
its progress not only new and excellent expoi % 
sitions and defences oF the evidences of our faith -I 
have appeared in England and placed the whole 
subject in renewed and living light, but one of 
the greatest moral experiments upon infidelity 
that was ever tried, or that perhaps ever can !:« 
tried, may be said to have been completed. 
Lardner and Foley and Porteus and Watson 
(to say nothing of existing writers) must on the 
other hand hare lived in vain, if the evidences 
of Chtiitianity may nol be popularised with 
more facility, and left lo their own fair eSeci 
upon the minds of men with more confidence 
than ever; while on the other-hand it will in- 
deed appear that nations are never lo profit by 
experience, if the iniemational history of Eu- 
rope for the last thirty years shall not give new 
scope to the arguments fot Christianity, and show 
Ihe true tendencies of atheism- 
Connected with these great facts, and by no 
means inferior lo any other consideration in our 
view of its importance, is the interesting situa- 
tion of Ibis country at Ihe present period, with 
regard to education and the circulation of the 
Bible. How mightily calculated to act upon 
each otlier are the noble enginos which are every- 
where at work 10 promote these objects I But 
the more wc attempt lo educate all classes, and 
especially those neglected groupes of society to 
whom education and all its advantages are no- 
velties, the more in all the ardor of novelty must 
we expecl lo see Ihe spirit of enqiiiry rising 
aboul us — and Ihe real taste of truth mingling 
with much of the pride of supposed discoveries 
in morals and religion. toA class of society, 
too, will act strongly, and, on the whole, bene- 
ficially on every other ; while all classes will be 
stimulated more than ever lo discuss every thing 
they have believed or ate taught to believe. Tlie 
cultivation of the mind educes enijuiry : but sorry 
we are to add that tome distinguished promoters 
of liberal enquiry have been, at any rate, ima- 
gined, lo be indisposed lo religion; and lo 
[tlight ils evidences. Here arises Iheiefbre a 
double reason for the plain and full exhibition 
if ihem : il is due at once lo science anil 
rel igion . 
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656 REVELATION. 

We should state the pretumption in favor of of this kind must either be by an imnriiD 
revealed religion (to trace the argument fairly infallible inspiration, or iUumimtion ofetp 
from its origin) in the following way. There is particular person, for informing and divKoc 
a Ciod and He is infinitely benevolent. In the him with regard to the knowledge and pma 
boundless heavens, the teeming earth, the cheer- of religion ; or by God*s making an eitiWGr 
ful seas. He has opened volumes of truth and nary discovery of himself and of his will » 
wisdom inviting ever\' eye. We have read them some person or persons, who should be c» 
with attention, we claim the privilege of think- missioned to communicate it to others, bdi 
ing and reasoning about them with impartiality former case it could not be properly ciUedo- 
and independence of mind ; and whether by the traordinary or supernatural revelation ; for if e 
light of science we search the arcana of nature, were a universal infallible light, imparted k , 
or confine ourselves to those observations on her every single person in e\'ery nation and everjc^ ' 
works which may be as easily made by the from the be^rinning of the world, it would ben 
ploughman as by the philosopher, no one truth common and familiar to every one as the cos- 
is supported by such variety of proof as the mon light of reason, and by being unircni 
being of a beneficent Author of all : springs of would cease to be extraordinary. Whenaia 
happiness, evidently designed, o|>en everywhere there be such a thing as revealed religion, n:' 
at our feet, and supply the unquestionable sources it has plr-.i<ed God to make discoveries of b 
of natural religion. will to mankind with respect to religious uc 

One thin^ however is left unsatisfied — the and duty, in a way of extraordinary revehtiR. 

human mind. Nature teaches us to ask ques- the most natural mode of doing it, and ns 

tions about her God which she cannot answer, which is best accommodated to the present jte 

This is an anomaly. Every thing seems to lead of mankind, seems to be that the revebfiK 

up to man : he has a more exquisitely finished should be communicated to some penon v 

form than any creature of his size, and a power persons, to be by them communicatea to odHP 

of reflection, and therefore of anticipation, pos- in his name; at the same time furnishing tha 

ses^ed by no other creature: he arrives at the with sufficient proofs and credentiab, tosko* 

position with which we have commenced ; he that they were indeed sent and inspired bv hia 

finds it the capital truth of nature, without and that the doctrines and laws which tie ike 

which all the conclusions of science are half- matter of such revelation, and which they « 

truths only, but he cannot proceed. The very authorised to publish to the world in his ibm, 

being of nature's God seems to include a hearty were really and originally communictted bf 

determination in God to make his creatures revelation from him. This method admin a 

happy, by adapting an object to every faculty of sufficUnt proof beini;^ given to satisfy well4lir 

enjoyment ; and all their senses are faculties of posed minds, and of provision being made fer 

enjoyment. But here is an appetite for truth instructing men, unless it be their own Ciult, b 

unprovided for: either therefore this must re- the knowledge of religion, and engagii^ then t» 

main an inexplicable mystery, or ratlier a con- the practice of the duties which it reqaim: 

tradicljoii to the whole series of facts that and at the same time there is room for the eur- 

argue a benevolent designer in the works of cise of reason in examining the nature of tkr 

nature, or nature herself sutrgcsts the highest evidence, and the trial of men*s sincerity st^ 

prolKibility of a further revelation from God ; diligence, of their impartial love of troth, ad 

and here we rest the connexion lH.'tween natural their openness to receive it. 

and revealed religion. We have some hope of Two principal questions present themselTtf 

all who *■ desire to retain God in their know- to our consideration with regard to this kind of 

Iclgc,' and would reason with all who avow that revelation. Its usefulness and expediency, lod 

desire. The Bible professes to contain that re- even tlie necessity of it in the present state of 

velation from God which every consistent deist mankind, and its proofs and evidences. 

must be enauiring for— it demands * a reason- It is acknowledged by lord Bolingbroke, i 

able service only, from its most devout ad- writer of distinguished rank among the opposcn 

mircrs, and can therefore have nothing to fear of revelation (Works vol. ii. p. 468, ed. 4io.), 

from an investigation of its claims. He who * that an extraordinary action of God upoa the 

Aates a man for not being a Christian is mit him- human mind, which the word < inspiration iii»» 

ulf a Christian^ lord Littleton has well said, used to denote, is not more inconceivable ibn 

^Veak Christians and violent sceptics are each the ordinary action of mind upon body, er 

likely to be improperly affected by the revival body on mind ;* and * that it is impertiMtt 

of the deistical controversy, — the former by to deny the existence of any phenomena, meRly 

undue apprehensions, the latter by a premature because we cannot account for it.' MoROW 

exultation ; but, whether the triumpns of the as God can, if he thinks proper, communioie 

one or the fears of the other are to be realised, his will to mankind, he can also do it in sndia 

we deem it a paramount duty to request botli, manner as to give to those to whom it is origiB- 

as much as possible, to suppress mere emotions, ally and immediately made a full and oediti 

and in the spirit of untrembling deliberation to assurance of its being a true divine revcAatioD. 

allow the arena to be cleared and the conflict to Besides, God can commission those to whom ke 

be fairly and openly decided. has made an extraordinary revelation of his will 

But to return : — By revealed, as distinguished to communicate to others what they have ft- 

from natural religion, we are to understand that ceived from him ; and can furnish them witk 

knowledge of religion which was orijiinally com- such credentials of their divine mission as i» 

municated in a supernatural way. A revelation sufficient to prove tliat he sent them, and that Ibe 
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doctrines *nd laws which Ihey deliter in his 
Dam* were ladeeil received Troin God. He can 
abo undoubtedly, if he thinki Hi, enable such 

Knoai la perfoim the most nonderrnl works in 
I name, u a proof that he sent ihem ; works 
of inch * natuie and so circumsianceU as mani- 
festlj' to transcend all huaum power, and bear 
the evide&l marks of a divine interposition. 
He can also endue them with supemalural ^fls, 
and enable them to deliver express predictions 
of fulufc contingent events, which no human 
Mfacilj could foresee, and which yet shall be 
accomplished in the proper season. See Pru~ 
rREcr. It should also be further observed, upon 
this subject, that not only ihcy who lire in the 
'*a^ when the revelation was first published lo 






the world may have such proofs of il a 
■uSicient to convince ihem ofits divine 
and originjl, but that it may be Iransm: 
■Dch evidence to those who live in succeeding 
■ges u may lay Ihem under an obligation to 
Rc«ive and aubmit to it as a revelaiion from 
God. Alihou^ otal tradition is not a Teiy sure 
eoareyance, yet it is undeniable that writings 
Bay be Iransmiited with such a degree of evi- 
dence as to leave no room for reaiionable doubt. 
Sudi is the thct with regard to the revelation 
contained in the holy scriptures; nor is it diffi- 
cult to prove that we have greater evidence of 
the safe transmission of these sacred writings, 
without any general and material comipiion and 
■lieraiion, than we have concerning other books, 
the genuirKQcss of which is universally acknow- 
ledged. To this kind of arcumeni it can only 
be objected that moral evidence is uncertain, 
■nd historical human testimony lallible : but to 
dw objection the reply is obvious, that this kind 
of cvideiice may be, and lirequently is, so cir- 
' comstanced, that the man would scarcely be 
': Aougbt lu his senses who should seriously deny 
I ar doubt of it. It is by moral evidence, and 
\ die testimony of &llible men, capable of deceiv- 
' ing and of bein; deceived, that a man who has 
' never been at Paris or Rome knows that there 
' «■« such cities, and yet he can no more reason- 
, abljr doubt of it than if he had seen Ihem with 
kii own eyes. It is by moral evidence that we 
I fcave all oui laws and records, and the assurance 
l«f any pail facts. 

The great subject of present consideration, the 
••efulaeu and advantage of divine revelation, 
(.Md the neetuiti/ of it in the present stale of 
.nhnkind, for supporting and promoting the 

[-Ani be staled^ — Such a revelation will be of 

gieat use even with regard to those truths and 

) principles which lie at the foundation of ail piety, 

or are common to what is called natural and 

I nvealcd religion. Such are the truths which 

I «eUie to the excellent and unparalleled nature, 

. tic perfections and attributes of the one supreme 

I God. A divine revelation may also be very 

' uefut in establishing the belief of the providence 

«f God, and in communicating instruction lo all 

thow who allow that some kind of religious 

•Mship and homage should be rendered lo him, 

What kind of worship will be most acceptable 

lathe Supreftie Being, and what rites are most 

ptoper-tobe used in bis service! are questions 



pisit 

with certainty determine- The doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, and of a future state of 
retribution, is unquestionably of very great im> 
portance to mankind ; and the natural and moral 
arguments to prove it have certainly great 
weight; but they are assailed by difficulties and 
objec lions which weaken the evidence, and may 
occasion suspicion and doubt, if natural reason 
be our only guide and umpire. Accordingly 
some of the most eminent ancient philosophen I 
either denied this doctrine, or expressed them- 
selves doubtfully concerning iL If then God him- 
self should, by a well-attested revelation, assure 
us That death shall not put an uttar end to our 
being ; thai the present life is only tlie first stags i 
of our existence; that we shall be raised again ' 
from the dead; and that God will call all men l 
to an account, and reward or punish them in a 
future stale according to their tehaviour in this; 
and should also signify to us the nature of those 
rewards and punishments, and the qualifications 
of the persons on whom they should be con- 
ferred or inflicted; this must needs be of high 
advantage, and tend to give us satisfaction in ■ 
point of considerable importance, for encourag- 
ing men in the practice of virtue, and delivering 
them from vice and wickedness. Moreover, we 
are led by the light of nature and reason to enter- 
tain some hope that (!iod will show mercy to 
sinners upon Iheir repentance and amendmeut; 
but how far this mercy shall extend, whether ha 
will pardon sina of every kind, even the most 
heinous, frequently repented, and long persisted. 
in, merely upon repentance and amendmenti 
and whether his pardon in this case will he oiJy 
a mitigation or remission of the thteaienao 
penally, without a full restitution lo grace and 
favor, and bow far he will reward an obedience 
attended with failures and defects : — these thin^ 
might create anxious doubts and perplexities m 
all thoughtful minds ; especially when it is fur> 
ther considered that reason leads us lo regard 
God as jusi as well as merciful, a wise and 
righteous governor, who will therefore exercisa 
his pardoning inercy in such a way as seemelli 
most fit lo his rectoial wisdom, and will best 
answer the ends of moral government. A reve- 
lation from God satisfying mankind, and especi- 
ally anxious penitents, with regard to Ihesa 
interesting quettions, and assuring them by 
expre.is promise, as well as by its representations 
of the placability of God, and of the provision 
which be has made for the pardon of repenting 
transgressors, in perfect consistence with all the 
attributes of his nature and laws of his govern- 
ment, must be a very great benefit to the world. 
The assistance prombed and certified by revela. 
lion lo those who use their own earnest ende«- 
voun in the performance of their duty must 
further evince its importance and utility. The 
benefits and uses of a divine revelation further 
extend to those laws and duties which we owe 
to God, our neighbours, and ourselves, and 
which are comprehended under the class of 
moral obligations. But though revelation is thus 
eminently useful, and even necessary, it is itot 
designed to supersede the use of our own reason, 
or to render the exercise of it needless, but lo 
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guide, Improre, and perfect it. Revelation, so who believed in him might not perishi bttln 

far from discarding or weakening any argument everlasting life. 

that can be justly brought from reason, in proof Now here it mast be remembered Aat 3^ 

of any truths relating to religion or morality, Jewish infidel quoad Christianity estabhskea 

adds to them the attestation of a divine authority advocates our faith in the old and mort aus 

or testimony, which is of great weight. This scriptures. Between us and him, ourmosi^ 

both gives us a farther degree of certainty with veterate opponent, as to the evideocei of Qr^\ 

regard to those things which are in some degree tianity, there is no diflerenoe* either utesrt 

discoverable by the light of reason, and also authenticity or inspiration of the Krealcr wid 

furnishes us with a sufficient ground of assent our holy books. It is at most only adimse' 

with respect to those things which mere unas- of interpretation. While the expanuve dsa. 

sisted reason, if left to itself, would not have dis- ter of tlie Christian dispeosataon opens it loim 

covered, and which yet it may be of the highest and far more comprehensive and imsistiblea^; 

importance for us to know. ments from reason and the general benerdcd . 

This leads us to the next subject of enquiry of providence, 

proposed: — What are the proofs and evidences Kevelatiox of St. John. SeeApociLTK 

by which it may be known that such a revela- Kevfi^ or Kolyran, a town of Euopo: 

tion has been actually communicated to man- Russia, the capital of Esthonia, is situated oii 

kind i In general we may observe that it has small bay of the gulf of Finland, and hu e 

been the sense of mankind, in all ages and excellent harbour, defended by the works of « 

nations, that God has made a reveUition of his town, and by batteries on some islands ft t 

will to man; and this prevalent opinion has mouth. The town is further fortitied by a noe 

been probably derived from a tradition of some and ditch, as well as by a citadel <m a lock, zi 

extraordinary revelation or revelations, commu- divided into three parts, called the town, nba 

nicated in the earliest times to the tirst ancestors and Domberg. Ttke houses are of bncL n 

of the human race, though in process of time it tolerably well built ; but the streets are nn* 

has been in a great measure corrupted and lost : and irregular. Of the churches, thirtca a 

or at least we may hence conclude that men number, six are for the Greek &ith, and > 

have generally thought that a revelation from others for the Lutheran. These churchei.ae 

God to man was lx)th (lossible and probable ; several of the other ancient edifices, bear Duk 

and that this was agreeable to the ideas they had inscriptions and coals of ainns. Here is ao^ 

formed of the wisdom and goodness of God, and tary academy, a public libiazy, and sev«J 

of his concern for mankind. It would lead us schools, infirmaries, and poor houses. A saB 

hr beyond our present limits particularly to state palace adjacent to the shore has gardens opcoc 

the proofs that have been alleged for the divine thepublic. 

authority of the Jewish and Christian revelation ; The population, about 1 3^000. are dcModK 

both of which refer to and confirm the original from German and Russian settlers, S««!d^ 

revelation made to mankind. See the article Finns, and Esthonians. The average numbeif 

Theology. merchantmen thai arrive in a year is ibootStf 

Of the Christian revelation, however, we may Tlie exports are com. timber, 'hem^ and s^d- 
here remark, cursorily, that it is founded on a part tuous liquors from the interior. Tlie impcrs 
of the Jewish, and has been opposed by the Jewish bay salt, sugar, coffee, and British mano&ctne^ 
race : that is, the Messiah promised in the one Some glass and leather are made on the spa 
revelation is declared to have come in the other. Uevel was founded by the Danes in 1218, en- 
All the rest of the Jewish revelation, or that quered at a subsequent date by the Swedes, ai 
which related peculiarly to the Jewish people, is taken from the latter, in 1710, by the Hnsiiia 
set aside ; ana only dial part of it in which It is 200 miles west of St. Petersbuxgh, and iW 
the world in general was interested, and that west by north of Riga. 

relating to the advent, offices, and character of REVEIXO, a town of Piedmont, sitnattda 

the Messiah, are retained. It must be owned a mountain, and fortified both by nature and ir. 

indeed that the Jews ever looked on this to be It contains 5000 inhabitants, and has seret 

as peculiar to themselves as any of the rest : the well built churches, a palace and an old nisei 

Messiah was promised to them ; he was to be castle. Nine miles north-west of Saluzio. 

their deliverer, their restorer, &c., and under this REVENGE', n. s. ") Fr. receiucr, rettt- 

character he actually appeared. But, upon this Reve^'ger, j cJur; Span, tcvcr: 

new revelation taking place, a new scene was Kevence'fvl, a/;. v.Ital. frni/icaFr, ofla^ 

opened, different from what many of them ap- Revenge'fullt, adr. | vmdico. To Rtur. 

prehended, because they misinterpreted the Revenge'ment, n. s. ■ or recomt^^tffi aaifr 

prophecies relating to the Messiah. The cere- Reven'cinult, otfv. J jury; wreak ooe'f 

monial part of their institution, local and tem- wrongs on the wrong doer : the passion of na- 

porary in its esublishment and use, was abolish- geance ; return of an injury. Dr. Johnson r;* 

ed : and the Messiah appeared, not as they erro- gests a correct rather than an established distich" 

neously imagined, to be the restorer of their tion when he says, ' revenge is an act of pasaioD'. 

civil sovereignty and liberties, which were now venzeance of justice. Injuries are reven^^l: 

fallen icto the hands of the Romans, but to crimes are aveiit:t?<l.* A revenger is, a vindictive 

restore and re-establiih mankind in general, who person ; one who \\ rcaks vengeance : revencc^I« 

had I'»t their ohiinal righteousness, and were vindictive: malicious: the adverb conesponditf^ 

become slaves of sm : to preach rei>entancL' and reven^rement, an old $ynon}-me of reven^, riMB 

r*mis5ioQ: and at U*i lo suffer death, that all sub*ianiive : re\cngingly, vindictively. " 




O Lord, liut we, aod rtmgt ne of my peiaecu- 
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Who ihiil 
• •lyot lor lb 

So ^all tin (nat mm^ ruiaitii 
llim and hn Inoe br * dludTuI fale. SmV- 

Ihejr oAao Utad dcslniclion'i hoirid path, 
And Aok the dregi of Ihe recrngcri wrath. /iJ. 

Mt^ be, tbu better leuon will ouuage 
I'be n*h mn^fr'i beat; words wvN diipoud 
llav« nctct poma to appease indimed n^. 

Il mj dwell 
In ber fonH 6c>h U mind mnvfum. 
And ts lot Ul chiJle ditnei id endleii monunwnt. 

CaBK, AulDnj md joung Oclaviiu, 
Hmafi ywriclBa nlooe on Cuiius. Siabftart. 

Una qainci mini uoDiiunl. 
la ba ftmfml on kim Ihil lavclh thee. Id, 

Itfmya bum in Ib<m ; (« their dear vauMi 
WcMld lo the bleeding and Ihe grim alam, 
Eaou tba tmmiGsd nnn. Id. tiadmh. 

ISly ny faasdi 

U*W ihn glUuiint bsln»l of my fbs. SAaJkip«tv. 

' !• «j liUtier ihould irnengrri want, 
■ no iDd fiii^odi . Ly. 
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( a leligioui oath, whitb euppoKi an oni' 
1 being, as canvrious lo iu falwhood or Iruib, 
trngtr or penuiy ( Bmllt^. 

UDap|)eawd. he paued the Stygian gate, 
saves a broOier to rmni^ hit Tale. ^"f*- 
DracD, the Aihealan lawgiver, granted an impai 
■- ■- 2ny penon ihil look m«n(> upon aa adalteier. 



Than 



l'.e 



■intry; 



«>V"«(r CDfetliItt me. Id CvmMine. 

Bj tbe peicloae of Ihe bamc terae, vi|al>atid til 

•odoatiMd tor such ■ one aa trarellelh in tear of rt- 

BnwwMal. Raltigh. 

Datanaed penoui are eotDmoety even with ntluic; 

fat, aatiature haidooe ill hy ihem, to they da by na- 

tant . bnng void of natural aflection, they have theit 

ffvnv* of nitare. Baeon. 

Wkal bad Ibii been bat to thmil iheiDtelvei into 

(be haudi of the mmcrr of all nirked insnlencio. 

Bp. Hall. 

Mom will not »»n^ thii wrong, God will ; yet 

will ba net deal with Ihem himuK, hut he lenda Ihe 

fiery inwata lo antmr for him. Id. 

Inla tny botdert now Jarbas falls, 
And ray rtrntgrful broihtr vales the walls- 

Dmlmm. 

What will not imbilion and rnttigt defend tu' 

Miltim. 

Mococea' 



ibaimi 

'Ifour hard [mlone 
Tke godi arc jiul, am 



noDarth 

have teen and koawn 
rld't miingir and hif own. WaUrr. 



■din 



Dryitm. 
Yonr fury of a wife, 
Not Tet conlitii to be mtngtd on you, 
Tbe'tgenta of your luuion will punue. Id. 
Tbe nlyi in d rage 
Panel* bii buainei* ii lo lough and bile. 
Am will of death and dire rmmngit wiiu. U. 

Ronlhig England, Ihii mngefKl day. 
To Philip'* mBDC* did an oflering bring.. Id. 
H« tmiled wnng^iilly. and leaped 
Upon tbe floor : thence gaiine at the ikiei, 
Dit >ya-b«Jla 6eTy red. and glowing vengeance ; 
Uod*. I acnue you not. Id. onJ Lm'i Onlifta. 

Whftl government can be imaoi 
Stiti pKeedini 



JSEV'ENUE,n.«. Fr. rei^-na; Lat. rfwBi.., 
Incume; annual pTolils. 

I'hey privily iVuA over unto them the rrvennn 
wherewilli they ate there maintained. ^nier, 

She bears a dulie'i tckhiki oq her baeli, 
And in her heart acama our poieny. SImlupinrt. 
Only I reuin 

Tbe name and ul the' Addition lo a king^ 

Tbe away, rmniu, beloved aoni, be youn. Ii. 

Many a£cH are of w imiU neniw, ai run lo (ui- 
nith. a man nilb what ia aufGeient for the luppnit of 
hit life. Ta.yl: 

If the woman could hate been conlenled wiib 
golden eggt, >ho might bsve kept that mniK oil 
atill. L'EiiniHgr. 

Ilia vaasala eaay, and the owner bleat. 
Tbe^ pay a trifle and enjoy the teat : 

The aenrant'a faults are on tbe msiter laid. Suif}. 

When men grow great from their rmxaut speul. 
Anil fly from Hilifis into parliamentr Ytmuft 

RrvENiJE, in law, is property Ihe yearly rent ' 
which accrues to any man from hia lands ami 
possession ; hut is generally used for the reve- 
nues or protila of tbe crown. 

The fiscal pt«rogalivea of the kinfc, or such m 
regard his revenue, that ia, Ihoie which the consii- 
tution has vested in the royal person, in order 
to support his dignity and fnainiain his power, 
ara very learnedly treated of by Blackstone, in 
the eighth chapter of the first volume of his 
Commeolaries. Il will be sufficient (o ohaerve 
here that almost the whole of these were, in llie 
tale king's reign, consolidated and taken as the 
properly of ihe couotry : liis late maieslv, soon 
alter hia accession, having accepted the limited 
sum of £800,000 per annum lot ihe support of 
bis 'Civll lint (charged alao wiih three life-anuui- 
ties, lo ihe princess of Wales, the duke of Cum- 
berland, and the nrineesa Amelia, lo the amount 
of £77,000), tbe nereditaty and other revenues 
being made a part of Ihe aggregate fund, which 
was charged with ihe paymenl of ihe whole 
annuity lo the crown. The expenses formerly 
defrayed by the civil list were those thai in any 
shape relate locivil government ; as iheeipensei 
of the household; all salaries to officers of slate, 
to the judges, and each of the king's servants ; 
the Bppoinlmcnts to foreign ambassadors ; the 
maintenance of the queen and royal fiunily ; the 
king's private expenses, or privy purse ; and 
other very numerous outgoings, as secret lervice 
money, penaiona, and other bounties; which 
aooketLniea have so hr exceeded tbe revenues 
appointed for thai purpose that application has 
been made to partianu-nt to discharge ihe debis 
ooDtrucied on the civil list ; as pailicuUrly in 
1724, when 1,000,000 was granted for thai pur- 
pose by the statute 11 Geo. 1. c. 17; and in 1T69 
and 1T77, when 1,500,000 and £600,000 were 
appropriated to the like use, by the siBtulei 
Geo. HI. c. 34, and 17 Geo- III. c. 47. 
Many of these expenses are now tliaised on il* 
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consolidated fund, and the civil list compre- 
hends the support of his majesty's household. 
The civil list is, indeed, properly the whole of 
the king's revenue in his own distinct capacity ; 
the rest being rather the revenue of the public, 
or its creditors, though collected and distributed 
again in the name and by the officers of the 
crown. See England. 

Revenue, in hunting, a fleshy lump formed 
chiefly by a cluster of whitish worms on the 
head of the deer, supposed to occasion the 
casting of their horns by gnawing them at the 
root. 

REVERB'^ V, a. n Fr. revtrberer ; 

Rever BERAMT, odj, I Latin reverbero. 

REV£R'BERATE,t;.a.&i7.n.\>To resound; beat 

Reverbera'tion, n. s. i back : reverberate 

Rever'beratory, adj. J is the more usual 
veib, and signifies also to heat so that the flame 
is reverberated upon the matter to be melted or 
cleaned : reverberation is the act of beating or 
driving back : reverberatory, driving back. 

Reserve thy state, with better judgment check 
This hideous rashness: 

The youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 
Nor are those empty hearted whose loud sound 
Reverbt no hollowness. Shahtpeare. King Lear. 

Hollow your name to the rtverherau hills. 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out Olivia. Id, Twifih Night. 

Start 
And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready braced, 
That shall rever b er a te all as well as thine. 

Shahtpeare. 

As the sight of the eye is like a glass, so is the ear 
a sinuous cave, with a hard bone, to stop and rever- 
herate the sound. Bacon. 

To the reflection of visibles small glasses suffice ; 
but to the reverberatien of audibles are required 
greater spaces. Id. 

The rays of royal majesty reverberated so strongly 
upon Villerio that they dispelled all clouds. 

Hawel. 

Crocus martis, that is, steel corroded with vinegar 
or sulphur, and after reverberated with fire, the load- 
stone will not attract. Browne. 

Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, but 
they are hard to bum, except in a reverberator^ kiln. 

Moxon. 
The first repetitions follow very thick; for two 

}>arallel walls oeat the sound back on each other, 
ike the several reverberations of the same image from 
two opposite looking-glasses. Additom. 

As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are 
at the expence ot walls to receive and reverberate the 
faint rays of the sun, so we, by the help of a good 
soil, equal the production of warmer countries. 

Swift, 

Reverberatory Furnace. See Chemistry 
and Laboratory. 



synonymous with to lereie : a ievcfenar,crH 
verer, one who fieels or manifests reicn 
reverend is, venerable ; deserring or oonvbl 
ing respect ; an honorary epithet of the dei ' 
reverent is, humble; testifying reverence « e.| 
mission: reverential, proceeding from, ors.| 
pressive of, reverence : the adverbs conespat 
mg. 

And afterward we hadden fadres of oar iai^l 
techeris, and we with r emr e n ee dreddea hcB. 

Wiei^n fftrnmn. 
Onias, who had been high pnest. nvereai nm\ 
versation, and gentle in conditioay fnjtd fea| 
Jews. 2JCK.ir.li 

Xow lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reeermef . Skakgem. 
Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbatiiNi 
Of what your reverenee shall indte as to. IL 
O my dear father ! let this kiss 
Bepair those violent harms that my two srtn 
Have in thy reverence made. U. 

Those that I reveremee, those I feaTy the wm: 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. E 

Eei-erend and gracious senators. it 

Chide him for faults, and do it r«ccriBiif5. k 

All this was ordered by the good ^scrensa 
Of the right reverend caroinal of York. 

/d. /feanrF/TL 
When quarrels and factions are carried opcsivt 
is a sign the reverence of government is lost. 



His disciples here. 
By their great master sent to preach him efciy ite 
Most reverently received. 

That oaths made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath may anv forswear. 

He led her easily forth. 
Where Godfrey sat among his lords and peers; 
She reverence did, then blushed as one dismsjcd. 



In your prayers use reverent postnres, sad At 
lowest gestures of humility, lememhering thtl w 
speak to God, in our reverence to whom we cms 
exceed. Tm/tr, 

Higher of the genial bed. 
And with mysterious reverence I deem. MiUn. 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful nln 
To loathsome sickness, worthily since they 
God's image did not reverence in themselves. U. 
A reverend sire among them came. 
Who preached conversion and repentance. M. 
They forthwith to the place 
Bepairing, where he judged them, prostrate fdl 
Before him reverent. Id, Faradiae Ijtf. 

The Jews, reverentiallif declining the situatieB d 
their temple, place their beds from north to aooA. 



REVERE',!;, a. 
He v'eren ce, n, s, & v. a. 
Kev'erencer, n. s. 
Rev'ebend, adj. 
Rev'erent, 
Reveren'tial, 
Reveren'tially, adv. 
Rev'erently, 
Reve'rer, n. s. 



Fr. reverer; Lat. 
revereor. To vene- 
rate ; regard with 
honor or awe : rever- 
>-ence is, veneration ; 
respect; act of coui^ 
tesy or obeisance, 
bow : a title that has 
been given both to 



the clergy and to fathers: to reverence seems 



To nearest ports their shattered ships repair. 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay awed ; 

So reverentlti men quit the open air. 
When thunder speaks the angry gods abroad. 

JhrjfdtfU 

A poet cannot have too great a reverence it 
readers. ]i. 

Upstarts the beldam. 
And reverence made, accosted thus the queen, iL 

. A parish priest was of the pilgrim train^ 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

His eyes diffused a venerable grace. 

And chanty itself was in his »ce. IL 

The least degree of contempt weakens relieiea ; it 
properly consisting in a reverential esteem of tluBCi 
sacre<i. Seuik 
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^Vb«a lh« diTioe iCTelalia 
wnling. lb> Jewiwen luch wrupiiloui r««r«j of 
thein Sut il mi Ilie liuttuCM vS '.he Miioriles, id 
number not a^jr the MVtiuDt irid lioet. bul evea the 
votds uul Icltcn a( Uic Old Teilamaut. 

fioceninwt n('l*» Tan^i. 

An cnpenir otica ilimped od Su eciiu the fue 
oi oRiamenta of hi* Callngue. and we may suppose 
Luciin V'uiu would umit no opportunity of doing 
bouoBi to ^liicav Aureliui, whom he rathei renend 
u ha beb«i, thin (resled u hii partner in the um- 

Tlxn ilairii with all ihy boaited volumes. dow» ; 
Ocly ivHive Uw ucied one i 
Low, nurinUd low, 
Make Uiy sluhbaia know ledge bow : 

looL to hM> 'n be blind to ill below. Ptivr. 
Jon ihall Apia men your power, 
And ritei twin, gr (all athoner, Id. 

rbe nason ot the intlitulian being rorgol, the 

rt-^jn perverted il, tuppoiing only a rtvitealial 
cratitode paid U> the earlh >& llie common parenl. 

The fear lc«epable lo Cod ii a filial fear ; aa 
■•rfDl mtimee of the divin< 






tdMia 



1 1 lo here confeit be tland! 



At dime* that 'uape. ot iriumph 

liw Alhesiana, quite lunlc in 
little rommcm with the resi of 
hanxne great rmrtnim of crowned bei 

He i>re«nti eveiy one so often befoi 
pnyert that he never ihiokt li« ran eilei 
or imt ihoK enoUEb, for whom he icnplc 
many meniu of God. 

Wiih dee[MtTUck mcmifiiiJ awe. 

The leuncd tin and son 1 saw, 

T« Nature'* God and Nature'i law 

Thoy gave (beir lore, 

Thitall iuionm ind end todiaw. 

That lo idore. 

That hid been joil replied Ihc reiimtd bard, 
B*t dooe. fait yonlh, Ihou ne'er hadit met me I 
1 Ba'e> had aeen yon glorioui ihione in peace, 

PdM. 

BEVERSE', f. a., 0. n.,-\ Uiin revertut. 

RfTW-i.L,n. .. [& B. i./TommcomplelP- 

BivKR'MftLK, «d}. >ly over, or upside 

KM«B**t..K, n. I. I down ; lum buck ; 

RrTEii'iiaKaKT, (ifjf. J put one thing in 
the place of jtnother; subvert; hence to con- 
nadlct ; repeal ; turn to the contrary ; recal : re- 
new (obaoleie) : ai a verb neuter, lo return : as 
a iHRnvmbdantive, change; vicissitude; an op- 
poaiie; tliatsideofacoinonwhich theheadisnot 
ftaeed : reversible ii, cDpabIc of being reversed 
« dun^ t reversion, riphl of succession: state 
of beinv' lo be ptnKiscd after ihe death of a pie- 
••m poficasor ; the iidjective corresiranding. 
U'tll LaoKlni true all he did rckcano, 

Aad to bit livUi [(mcii>1iiance did nwiw 

The ugl] view ut hi) dvfonncd crimes. Si^mir. 

BeiM il wai, in Ow eye of li» undeistanding. 



I siMBld pievail, till the sauic aiiilmrii), pci«ci>ins 
■«A oiertKht. mieht aflerwardt (orrtclur rivrin it, 

voL.xvni. 




The itrange rmme ot file you 
I pitied you, now you may pily me. Drf/itn, 

8o many candidates there stand for wit, 
A place at court is scarce to hard to eet ; 
lo, vain [hey crowd each other it the door ; 
For ev'n mxrnoni aie all begg'd before. id. 

Thoie Bcem lo do best, who, laking luefal binti, i 
from facts, carry them in their minds to be judged 1 
of, biy what (hey shall tjod in hisit" " "" — '" "'" 
tiVTM these imperfect obtervatioat, 

Though grace may hare rmned Ihe condemniM' 4 
«nteuca, and sealed the sinner's pardon before GodE J 
insciipt of thai pardon 

Coutil Tariff appealed the 

Several rnwrvi are owned to he the rcpreseolali* J 
oos of antique figures. Id. im Anctent Madalt* 

With what tyranny custom goterns n 
makes that lepulable in one age, which was 
another, and rnrriu even Ihe diilioctioni of good I 
and evil. llegirt. '" 

There are multitude* of rmrnonary patenU aad 
if preferments. A rbutAiuH, 



These now controul i wretched people's i 
Theae can divide, and these reoartc the stale, fi 

Fame's a rmriirm in which men take place, 
lale mtriian! at their own decease. V«i 

Bj' a itraDge merx of Ihiogi, Jutlinisn's 
which for many ages wis neglected, doai now obtun, J 
and the Theodoc'ffln code is ' 

feels pain in hearing a good character c 
his neighbour will feel a pleasure in ihe 'iimi. 
And those who despair to rise in diilinction by thrir J 
virtue* arc happy if others can be depressed to a !•• 4 
vel with themJelvea. >'™n*li«. 1 

law, A judgmratjl 
may be falsilied, reversed, or voided, in (hp Rnt^ 
place, without a writ of error, for matter! (breign . 
lo or dehors Ihe record, that is, not apparent 
upon lite face of it; so ihnt they cannol be as- 
signed for error in the superior court, ^^hich ct 
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court, the party injured thereby in both civil and Remrp is when ideas float in our mind, without 

criminal cases may allege a diminution of the ^^y reflection or regard of the understanding, 

record, and cause it to be rectified. 2dly, A Xocie.^ 

judgment may be reversed by writ of error, If the minds of men were laid open, we should 

which lies from all inferior criminal jurisdictions see but little diflerence between that of the wise msn 

to the court of king's bench, and from the king's *o<* ^*»*^ ^^ ^*»e ''^ol ; there are infinite reverie* and 

bench to the house of peers, and may be brought numberless extravagancies pass through both, 

for notorious mistakes in (tie judgment or other Addt»9n. 

parts of the record. The effect of ;falsifying or } am really so fiir gone as to teke pleasure in «- 

reversing an outlawry is, that the party shall be ^'^^ °^ *°" "^^' ^*^' 

in the same plight as if he had appeared upon REVEST, v. a. Fr. revestir, revitir ; Lat- 

the capias : and, if it be before pleaded, he shall revestio. To clothe again, 

be put to plead to the indictment ; if, after con^ Her nathless, 

viction, he shall receive the sentence of the law ; T^f enchanter finding fit for his intenU, 

for all the other proceedings, except only the ^'^ **»"» '^*'' "^^ ^^^^ ^»^*> ^"« habilunenU. 

process of outlawry for his non-appearance, re- penser. 

main good and effectual as before. But, when The effectual jwwer of wor^ Ae Pythagoreans 

judgment pronounced upon conviction is falsi- ^""^^^^^ > the impious Jews ascribed all miracles to 

fied or reversed, all fonSer proceedings are ab- f "'^^^ ^*>»^*» ^^ ^''^''^ »" ^^ '"^'.'^P «f. '^ 

, ^ , ^ .y , ^. *^ . .J •/• u temple. Ca$nden s Hemains, 

solutely set aside, and the party stands as if he ^^hen thou of life renewest the seeds, 

had never been at all accused, r^tored in his The withered fields ref>est their chearful weeds, 

credit, his capacity, his blood, and his estates ; Wotton 

rilvT'l^rJli'n'tVlrtJ^^m^frn^r aEVICnON, «.,. Ut-revktu^. Return 

away by the crown, yet the owner may enter ^ yr^ 

upon the grantee, mth as little ceremony as he "„ ,^ ^j^^, ^^ ^^ ^^ , 

might enter upon a dissewor. But he still re- clud« the day. of tL phenlx. not in Us own. but in 

nwins liable to another prosecution for the same the last and general flLnes, without aU hope of «- 

offence : for, the first being erroneous, he never victim BtmcHe 

wa^ in jeopardy thereby. REVICPUAL, ». a. Re and victual. To 

Revebsiok, m the law of England, has two ^^^y_ ^^^^ ^^ ^j^^^ 

signincations : the one of which is an estate left, 

which continues during a parUcular estate in ^ **• ^\ P?U«ct^» Wt } put into Ireland, 

being ; and the other is the returning of the land, "^^ ^,?^°' "^^^^^ ^ff. ^' ^g5/^, to mju^r^i 

fiw7after the p^rticu|?ir estate is ended ; ,and it "^y^' ^^ ^^^ **^ ^ "^*- ^"^^ ' ^'^^• 

is ftirther said to be. an interest in lands^ when REVIEW, v, a.^n,i.'^ Re and view. To 

the possession of it fails, or where, the esUte Revibw'er, n. i. J look back; see or 

which vwtt for a time parted with returns to the consider again; retrace; in modem literature to 

granters, or their heirs. But, according to the g>^e a public character of a book after having 

usual definition of a reversion, it is the residue examined it more or less : the noun substantive 

of an estate left in the granter, after a particular corresponding. 

estate granted away ceases, continuing in the I shall rev^w Sicilia ; ^r whose sight 

g^nter of such an estate. The difference be- I h^ve a wotiaan's longing. Shaktpean. 

tween a remainder and a reversion consijsts in So swift he flies, that his rfwifunng eye 

this, that the remainder may belong to any mfm Has lost the chasers, ^d his ears the cry. 

except the granter; whereas the reversion re- -E 

turns to him who conveyed the lands, &c. He with great imtifiirtace contideud his 

REVERT*, V. a., v. n., & n, s. Lat. reverto. and subsequent editions. F0U, 

To change ; turn to the contrary ; reverberate ; Semis says, that the iEneis is an imperfect work, 

return ; &11 back : as a musical term, recurrence ; and toat death prevented the divine poet froia re- 

revertible ; returnable. viewintf it ; and, for that reason he had condemaied 

My arrows, it to the fire. Drydtn* 

Too slightly timbered for so loud a wind. We make a general review of the whole wprk,.a»d 

Would have reverted to my bow again. a general review of nature ; that, by compaiifig 

Shaktpeare, them, their full correspondency may ^pp^r. 

If his tenant and patentee should dispose of his ,Bumet*» Theory 0/ the t^rA. , 

gift, without bis kingly assent, the lands shall revert The works of nature will b^ a thousand ifi^ws 

to the king. Bacon, and revieun ; the more na,rrowly we Ipok into them, 

Ejl^th not musick her figures the same with rheto- ^he more occasion we shall have to admire, 

rick ] what is a revert but her antislrophe ? Atterhiry's Sermau, 

Peaeha,n on Miuick. Shall I the long laborious scene rex^iffip, 

Wietfhed her subjects, gloomy sits the queen, And open all the wounds of Greece an^w. Vtfpt, 

Till hai»py chance revert the cruel scene ; I did not suspect, till the ttmewen told me so, 

And^api^h folly, with her wild resort that you are made up of artifice and design, and that 

Of wit and jest, disturbs the solemn court. Prior, your ambition is to delude your hearers. 

The stream boils Cowper*s PrivaU Co i ieepon d tmee. 

Around the stone, or from the hollowed tenk Review, in military affairs, is the drawing 

Reverted plays in undulating flow. Thomson. ^^^ ^i, ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ -^ ,j„g ^f y^^^^^ ^J 

REVERIE', or ) French reverie. Loose be viewed by the king, or a general, that they 

Rbvery' , «. j. S musing; irregular thought may know the condition of the troops. 



Rtvifrw, CoNUisiiim ur, is n 
*Dtae(iiDC* gtonied iu extraurdinar; cases, lo re- 
vise the Kntence of ihe court of delegaiea, when 
il ii ippnheoded they have been led icito a mn- 
ierial error. This commission the king maj' 
Ktaot, allbou^ the sUiiiies 34 and '25, Henry 
X'lll., iledare the sentence o( the delegates deG- 
nilive : because the pope, as supreme head by 
the CBDOD Im*. used lo giant such commission 
of review ; and such authuniy as ilie pope here- 
tofore exerted is now annexed to the ctown, by 
raiules 16 Henty VUI. c. 1, and Elli. C. I 
'' Out il II not matter of right, which the subject 
nay deiouid ex debito juntitite; but merely a 
nailer uf favor, and which therefore is oAen 

REVU.E',«.o.&n.i.i Its and vile. To 

Kevi'i.eb, J rtproach; vilify ; Ihe 

rtcvi'uiKaLV, adv. (reproach given: the 
other Doun rabMimtive and t}ie wlverb eorre- 
Vponding. 

Fear uoi Ihe reproach of men, neither be ifiaid 
•f their rralinst, luiaJi U. 1. 

Aiked for their pass by everj sqaih, 

Thmi titi at will them lo rwifr or inib. Spmwr. 
I 1 read io 'i kioVs 

Mallei igunil me i and UU eye rmiM 
lie u hit abject objecl. S>at,pnn. Bmrv Vltl. 

1 be(rd Ibee in ihe garden, ustl of thy vo^iee 
Atnid. being Diked, hid myielf,— .to whnm 
Tbe giackHB Jud^, wiihoot railr, replied. Hilton. 

The bitleieal miUn aie onen balf-witled people. 
Cmnniiiira* i/ the Tangui. 

She tiill beanth him an iuTincible haired, rrviltlh 

fciB lo hii (ace. and raileth at him io all companies. 

Smft. 

UEA'IUA GiCKDo, a large island on ilie 
CjDBM of north-»esl AJnerica, lini circumnitvi- 

riled by Vancouver, and so called in honor of 
Dttde de Ketdla Gi^o, Ticeniy of New Spain. 
It it about fifty miles in length, and twenty-fire 
k bteodth. Here Vancouver was, before he 
*m aware, sunounded by the nsitives in iheir 
.Cmoe*, and in imminent danijer of being mnr- 
dticd. After various fruitless efforts to conci- 
Ijue tbe iitbabiUnls, he at length gave the order 
' to fire, when they all immediately fled, but Iwo 
Brilith ailocs were badly wounded with spears. 
long. 2XBP ar to 229" IS' E.. lat, 5fl° 6' lo 5S° 

I UN. 

. . Riviii.:t Uictno, Canai, oe, a channel on 
flie north-we«i coast of Norih America, so called 
bv Vaocauver, and formed by the island of Ke- 
nD* Uigedo on the west, and by the eonli- 
Mnt4 ibore of Nonh America and the island of 
'' OnviiN OR the east. 

KEVlSE.v.a.Scn.i.f Lat. rcviiui. To 
Rcvi'ML, n.1, preview; overlook, a 
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REVIS'IT, u.o. Fr. rmji/cr; Lai. evue 
retntito. To visit again. 

Thee I ivi'ijil ufe, 
And Feel thy lovereigo vital lamp ; tat ihau 
RrtmUsS DDl Ihcse eyes, thai lowl in vaini 
To fiad thy pieming lay, and find no dawn. 

iliU<m. 

Lei the pale site Tamil Thebet. and bear 
Theie nltafing onlen lo Ihf ivnini'tcai. Poh. 

KEVIVE',!.', n.&«. a.^' Fr. rwivre; Lat. 

Revi'vcK, Ti. (. I reckii, rtand v'w^co. 

ItFYiv'rFirATK, 0. u. >To return lo Ufe, *i- 

REVivirrca'nON, >!.(. i gor, or activity; l» 

Rivivis'ctKtY. 'renew; to qnioken; 

rouse : lo reviviRcate is to call io life: revivifica- 
tion, the act of doing so: teviviscency, renewal 
of life. 

The Lord heard Elijah, and the sou] of the child 
Cinie unia him again, and he m'icfd. 

1 Kmp ivii. n. 

Cod lighten our eye^, and give us ■ little mir»f 
in uur bandage. £>ni ii. S. 

Noise of aims, oi view of martial guise. 
Might not revm desire of knightly enetciie. 

1 should itai<ie the soldien' heartaj 
Because 1 ever found them as mtaelf. Shahipian. 
So he dies ; 



Rmxxd his courage, and his fear expelled. Drydiu. 

The meniai7 is the power lo mire again in uur 
minds those ideas which after imprinling have been 
laid aside out of aight. Loeki. 

As long as as infant ii in the womb of its paieol. 
SD lung are these medicines of minficaiKm lo uie- 



Rnia the libels 



u he does my bcMeis, 
my will, my lellen. 



Rivj 






ense of revisal : 

II when printed. 



Fell. 



:l o< llieie leueis has been a kind of 

i.-hilhfally have I set dawn lO them the unditguiied 

,fbai of the mind Pnpi. 

UatoU dull rogue f will thiak yonr price too 

'• Stn. Sir. if you rxiir it. and retoueh.' /''. 



Which Pope muSL bear as well as I, SMif). 

REUKITE'.i.-a.) Re and unite. To join 

Reii'mon, n. I. } again ; make one a second 

lime; join nhai is divided : the noun substan- 

live cories ponding. 

By thi< match the line of Chulet the Great 
Was rtujiitti lo the rrowD of France. Smk^xan. 

She. thai should all parts lo rrunim bow, 
She thai had all magDelick fbrcB alDoe, 
To driaw and fasten sundry parts in one. Damu. 
REVOKF,'. v.a. -v Fr. rn«v«w.Span 

Revo'cibi.e, orfj. Vand Port, nvocar : 

Revo'cableaess, n. I. >Lat. rfwuo. To re- 
REwoc*'riQN, I peal ; reverse; re- 

Kfvoxe'mesi. ' press ; draw back : 

revocable is that which may be recalled or re- 
pealed : the noun substantive corresponding : 
tevocatinn, Ihe act of recalling, or slate of being 
recalled ; repeal : revokemem (disutied) is ill 
synoiiyme. 

What mason is there, but that ihoK grants and 
pnrileeet should be ti'^tlaJ. or reduced lo the trtt 



Sliest 






Thai at 

They 'gan absUi 

When »e abrogale a law 



1 tagea to mv^ 
ing fury mad, 
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whole cause for which it was made still remaining, 
do we not herein revoke our very own deed, and up- 
braid ourselves with folly, yea all that were makers 
of it with oversight and error ? Hooker. 

One, that saw the people bent for the revocation 
of Calvin, gave him notice of their affection. Id. 
Let it be noised, 
That through our intercession, this revckement 
And pardon comes. Shakspeare. Henry Vl/i. 

Howsoever you shew bitterness, do not act any 
thing that is not revocable. Bacon't Essays. 

Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themselves again. Daviet. 

A law may cease to be in force, without an ex- 
press revocation of the lawgiver. WhUe. 

His successor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did revoeats 
And re- assume his liberalities. Daniets Civil War. 

Elaiana's king commanded Chenandra to tell him 
that he had received advice of his revocation, 

HoweVs Vocal Forest. 
Without my Aurenezebe I cannot live ; 
Revoke his doom, or else my sentence give. 

Dryden. 
If a grievance be inflicted on a person, he may 
appeal; it is not necessary to pray a revocation of 
such a grievance. Ay life, 

REVOLT, v.n. "I Fr. revdter; Ital. revol- 
Revol'ter, n. s. S tart ; of Lat. re and voluto. 
To fall off from one to i^nother ; change : a de- 
sertion ; rebellion : Shakspeare uses it for re- 
volter. 

This people hath a revolting and a rebellious 
he^rt ; they are revolted and gone. Jeremiah v. 53. 
All will revolt from me, and turn to him. 

Shakspeare. 
You are already love's firm votary. 
And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. Id. 
You ingrate revolts^ 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother tnglana. Id, 

Our daughter hath made a grcss revolt. Id, 

He was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as 
much enfeebled by daily revolu, Raleigh. 

Thou single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause of truth. 

Milton, 
Fair honour that thou dost thy God, in trusting 
He will accept thee to defend his cause, 
A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. Id, 

If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, 
may not those two parts of the monarchy be too 
powerful for the rest, in case of a revolt 7 

Addison's State of the War. 
He was not a revolter from the truth which he had 
once embraced. Atterhm's Sermons. 

Those who are negligent or revolters shall perish. 

Swift, 

REVOLVE', V. n. & v. a. ) 'Lat. revolvo, 

Revolu'tion, n. t. ] To roll in a circle ; 

fall back; roll any thing round; consider; me- 
ditate on : revolution is the act of revolving; 
course of, or space measured by, that which re- 
volves ; rotation ; backward motion ; change in 
the government of a country. Used among us 
particularly for the change produced by the ad- 
mission of king William and queen Mary. 
You may revolve what tales I told you 

Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. 

Shakepeare. 

Then in the east her turn she shines, 
Revolved 6n heaven's great axis. Miltm. 



On their orbs impose 
Such restless revolution, day by day 
Repeated. Id. Paradise Lotf. 

Fear 
Comes thund'ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenceless head. Milton. 

Meteors have no more time allowed them for their 
mounting, than the short revolution of a day. 

Dryden. 
The late revoUitum, justified by its necessity, and 
the good it had produced, will be a lasting answer. 

Vavenant. 
On the desertion of an appeal, the jurisdiction 
does ipso jure retn^ve to the judge a quo. 

Ayliffe*s Parerytm, 
The Persian wept over his army, that within the 
revolution of a single age, not a man would be left 
alive. Wake. 

They do not revolve about any common centre. 

Cheyne. 
Each revolving year. 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. Pope, 
If the earth revolve thus, each house near the equa- 
tor must move a thousand miles an hour. 

Watts*s Imprqpement of the Mind, 
They will be taught the diurnal rewdution of the 
heavens. Watts. 

Winds of the north ! restrain your icy gales. 
Nor chill the bosom of these happy vales ! 
Hence in dark heaps, ye gathenng clouds, revolve ! 
Disperse, ye lightnings ! and ye mists dissolve ! 

Darwin. 

REVOMIT, V. a. Fr. revomir. Re and vo- 
mit. To vomit again. 

They might cast it up, and take more, vomiting 
and revomiting what they drink. HakewUl. 

REUS, a considerable town of Catalonia, 
Spain, situated in a fertile plain, six miles from 
the sea. The harbour is near a village called 
Salon, and is joined to the town by a canal. It 
is one of the two towns of Spain that have risen 
into importance in modem times. Manufactures 
of silk, cottons, leather, hats, brandy and liquors, 
have been progressively established ; and the 
population now exceeds 20,000. Eight miles 
west from Tarragona. 

REUSS, a principality of Upper Saxony, di- 
vided into two parts, of which the one adjoins 
Prussia, the other Bavaria. The area of the 
whole is about 600 square miles ; general hilly, 
and better adapted for pasture than tillage. The 
hills are productive of copper and lead ; also t 
few of iron, silver, alum, and vitriol. The more 
extensive manu&ctures are woollen and linen, 
the smaller cottons, leather, and hardware. The 
chief town is Gera. The north-east oeraer oT 
this principality is watered by the Elstir, the 
south-west by the Saale. The princes of Iteuss 
are of an old family, repeatealy divided and 
subdivided. At present it consists of two prin- 
cipal lines, the elder and younger; the latter 
having an income of £40.000 sterling, the elder 
of about £13,000. They both have votes in the 
diet of the Germanic confederation ; and there 
exists a deliberative body in this petty principality 
under the name of states. The prevsdling reli- 
gion is the Lutheran. Population 85,000. 

Reuss, one of the birgest nvers of Switzer- 
land, issues from the lake Luzendro, in Mount 
St. Gothard, and flows through the Waldstad- 
tersee, passing by Lucerne, until it &lls into tb» 
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of our peifecl 



AddiwH. 

, ai well u Tiumrien, hare popuUr u- 
1, »( ibDU nho best dcMrved from ibem. 



le Being rei 



mc un Iht (Mjwy, 
Re and word. To repeat 



Aar, near Brack. It hu a 

waterblU, and i 

rapid succtastou. Below the valley of Uni 

on this itraun ia the Uevil'g Bridge, consiatiiig 

of > aiogle arth, of eighty feel span, nl a spot 

where ihe valcr has a fall of 100 feel. It 

abouodt in ELne salmoo, and becomes navigable 

REtTUNGEN, »n ancient town of Wii- 
tenibec^, Germany, on [he river KcheU, nine- 
teen milei aoulh by east of Slulgard. After 
being long a free town, it was incorporated w ' 
the dominion! of Wirtemberg and its popu- 
btioo about 8000. 

REVUL^SION, n.f. J Fr. rfvuhion; Lai. The inhabitants carry on a lucratUe trade in 

Ktvn'stosAKr, orfj. S rewlna. The act of cacao, tobacco, and in neat cattle. Forty iDiI«> 

drawing the blood or humor* from remote parts S. S. W. from Caracciis. It ia also the name of | 

of the body : baviog llie power of revulsion. sevei^ other setilemenis in South America. 

TbcTB ii ■ my of riiwffioii la let blood in an ad- R EYN (John de), an eminent hjatoiical and 

THK pmt. BMm'i NiiuTol Hiiiaiy. portrait painter, bom M Dunlurk In 1610. He ' 

Hit fhixor blood breaking (orib again with gregier was a disciple of X'andyke, and was so attnched i 

tiolcnci) ihan it bad done before, waa not ti. be lo his muster that he followed him to London, 

■Upped^by^outwaid applicaiiona, nor ihe rrmUica where it is thought he continued as long as ha , 

lived. In Britain he is mostly knovm by tbtt 

name of Lang Jan. He died it "" 

„.*.!. .H,„, 1. K., .k .,,-1.-*. I- -. scarcity of his works is said t( ' 

)i}«tT<e enough, br ttic violent revuUum it ,_ ^ ^ ., ... 



REWfTRD, u.o. 

in the same words. 

Bring me to the letl, 
4nd i Ihe matter will nword ; which midncsi 
Would ginibol from. SKolupcirf. Hamiltl. 

REYE,S, a city of the Caraccas, Colombia. 



"i^. 



nnly to f 



REWARD-, 



«De itrange cure* of ficanei, by 
of fin to the lower paili, wfaicd 

loUBh, bv the violent rwulfuih it "-*'*' - ... ^ , ... ,"~ 

»™our, from The head. T™^. by so many of them betng.mpnied to Vandyke. 

„ „ diBtrt from r«ul.iun only in ll>e tnea- RE\NEAU (Charles Rene), a member of 

of the diaUnce. and the force of the medidnei ^^^ French Academy, and an eminent raath^ , 

I: if we draw it lu lome veiv remata or eon. mnlician, bom at Bressac, in Anjou, in 1650. <l 

He taught philosophy at Toulon, and became 1 

frofessor of mathematics at Algiers, in 1683. ] 
le published a famous work, entitled Analysis j 
Uemonstnited, in which he reduced into a body 
the theories of Newton, Descartes, Leibnili, tec. 
He died in 1723, aged sevemy-iwo. 

REYNER (John), a learned divitie, born at 

Emanuel College, 

. I a fdlow. He was 

ejected from hi) living for nonconform iiy in 

1662; and died al Nottingham, where he had 

practised physic. His writings are chiefly theo- 

REYNOLDS (Sir Joshua), an eminent Eng. 

lish painter, born al Plymplon, his father being 

receive good, yet master of the grammar tchool of that lc~ ~ ' ' 



ttaiy part, we call it rnudim ; 

Miehbaaiinr place, and by gentle meanB, we calJ it 

-■ Wisemm -/ T«m<«.r,. 

."* Re and award.— 
> Skinner. To give 

Ktw«mt>'rR, n. i. J in return ; lepay ; 

TfcotDpensi* ; the recompense given ; used some- . ,. 

times, but not frOT|uently, for a recompense of Lincoln, and edncaled 
*til: rewiwdableii worthy of reward: rewarder, f^ambridiie, of which he 
lie who bestows recompense. 

Then but nuariL4 nie good, whereas I have ri- 
wr^tt thee evil. I Sum. iiiv. 17. 

They rnarttiHl me evil for good, PnliH miv. 1-2. 

Jinrvrstj and pUDiihmcnlK do always presuppose 



rtapecl. ibongh we may tomelir 

then it ia only a benefil and not 

Uen'i actions are judged, w 



.!thc> i 



A liberal mEunfrr of his friends. 

Cod mrardi Ihote that have made 
pt laleBl, thai lowtil nroporli 
M Bla aa ed to give ; and^the me 
ia bj fiviag ibem 



id^the loetliad 



'jr; 



r, if d 



e UDly «, 



•( religion, and rrntrJaiU by God, if done in oU- 

dtenn to our tupenun. Tatihr. 

TlwR is DO mora reason lomNiTd a manforbelii 



an early age he evinced a fondness for drawing, . 

which induced his lather finiilly to tilace him al 

the a^ of seventeen with Hudson, then the fitit 

Eotlrait painter in London. He remained with 
im only three years, and then upon si 
Hing disagreement relumed inlo Devonshire. 
One of his first performances, al this period, wu ' 
the picture of a boy reading by a reflected ligh^ J 
which was sold fifty years afterwards for thirtyw j 
five guineas. He now practised at Plymouth' I 
Dock, and, while there, obtained an inlroductioD 
:> the noble family of Mount Edgecumbe, aai i 



jBf that four is more than three, than for being became acquainted with captain, afterwards ad- .. 

mira.1 lord Keppel. That officer being about to T| 

sail in 1749, for the Mediterranean, offered to | 

take Reynolds thilher, which invitalion be gl 

accepted. While at Minorca he was much 

ployed in painting portraits, by which means be J 

increased his finances sufliciently lo enable hint 

le after i\iis life, " *** ^'"'^ Rome, in which capital and in other 

TilhiKii. parts of Italy he remained about three year* 

.g»nl, Al the laiiet end of 1753 he returned lo Lon- 

y rmirMj. Dndc". don. dnd the Htst specimen he then gave of hie 



ks«fn 01 sleepy : benun these things do not pto- 
MMllram choice, hut from natural neceisily. A man 
■«rt do sa, nor can he do olherwiie. Witknu. 

To jwdp) ih' unfaithful dead, but to mcard 
Mi* &itUtil, and receive them imo blisi. MilUn. 

Mea bare conaenled to the immonalily of the toul 
•ad dl* raconpeuaes of anolher world. 
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improvements was tlie head uf hb nupil, C>iu- the laames of JohnsKm, Ganick, Rnike. r. 

soppe Marchi, painted in a Turkish ure^s. The others of the first rank of literary emiacBCcu 

picture attnicteii so much notice that Hudson seems to have been universally krred ais- 

canie to see it, and, after examinimr it for some si)ectt'd by his associates. He was also a x> 

time, he said, * Ufynold;?, you don't fniint so bcr of the lA>ndon Antiquarian and Un 

Hell as you did \%hin you leA Kn-^land.' Not- Societirs, and of several other liteitrr jn 

withstanding this invidious remark, :md the de- tution> abroad. In 1791 he partly lost the in 

pravcd state of public td^te, HeMmliU quickly of his remainiuj^ eye, which exceedimh > 

rose into hi^h reputation as a jH^rtrait painter, pressed him. He was not, howerer, a pm .. 

and the whole Ivnu'th of his friend, commodore lini^erin? illness beina: carried off by a dnt- 

Keppel, gained hint >:n.Mt |Ktpulariiy. Soc>n in the liver in 179-2, in his sixtieth yvr. &i 

after this, he added to his celebrity, by his pic- died unmarrird, and was interred id St Mj 

tureof Miss (iroville jnd her brotlier, as ISyche cathe<lral. He formed a splendid coUecooai} 

and Cupid, executed in a style which had n>>t W(irk< of art, which, afler his death, vaiiril 

been seen in Kngland since the days of \'an- for .t'l 0,^47 7j. dd.^ and the whole of his srt 

dyck. He rapidly acquired opulence, and, being ptrty amounted to about £80,000, the boiirl 

universally re^-arded as at the head of his pro- whjjh he left to his niece, who married loid k ■ 

fession, he kept a splendid table, which w:is fre- ohniuin, aftenvards marquis of Thomood. k 

quented by the tir>t company in the kin^^doin. a writer he obuiined great credit by hu Di- 

In 1762 ho produce<l his celebrateil picture of courses, which are elegant and agreeable ooci^ 

(larrick betwetn tragedy and comfd\, for which suion'i, althoui^h someiimea vj^ue and ixx- 

the earl of Halifax paid 300 cumeas. On tlie sistent. He also added notes to Dnfiw- 

institution of the lU'val Academy, in 17i'id, the Art of Paintins:, and crave three ^wa 9 

1)residentship was una!>iinou>ly conferred on j^iintin^ to the Idler. The whole of Tk Is- 

Reynolds, who, at the same time, received the rar\- Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds were cdi:-: 

honor of kniirhthood. Alihuui;h it w.is no pre- by Mr. Malone in 2 vols. 4toI, I797,wiibtli 

scribed part of his duly to read K-ctures, yet his of ihc Author. 

zeal for iheadvancemmief the tine arts imluced KEYS, Point or Cape de los, a c«c- 

him to deliver annual or biennial discourses be- cuous promontor>' on the west coast of Vii: 

fore the academy on the principles and practice America, which from the north or south,aft 

of (tainting. (')f these he pronounced tifteen, distance of tive or six leasrues, appean in- 

from 1769 to 17*.)0, which were publisluni in two lated. Its highest part terminates in sicepd& 

sets, and form a standard v%ork. In 1775 Sir nearly perpendicular to the sea, which hm 

Joshua Ueynolds was chosen a member of the again>t them with sreat Tiolence. Loh.ST 

lm|)erial Academy at Florence, on which occa- 24' K., lat. 38' 36' S*. 

sion he sent his portrait. dra«n in his acaJe- RF.ZZDMCO (Gaston Delia Torre), ced 

mical dress to W ^''.aL-ed m the callery of ]xiinters was bom at Parma, in 1740. He ntnA^ ii^ 

in that city. In ihe suxir.er of 1781. Sir acquisitions in literature, was admitted a ao- 

Jo>hua, ai.'Cv*m'.ur.:ed ry a t'r;end. nude a tour berof the academy of Arcadi, and was appotiC 

in Holland and':ve Ne:rtr:ar.U. chiutly ^Mth a by the du'^e of Parma president of a Dfir » 

vu'W lu examir.r :r.f w-.-rk- v*' the ceiel^rated di.:ny of tine arts, which he had establfiic^ 

ir.;i<ters ot the Dutch j-ri I'lcinish >chools. He was afterwards however deprived of h 

Two viirs af:f-w.iris. en I'e *iq"i»ri»ion of i 'la-, r- : and he let t Parma, and travelled tkrosT 

>ome oi the Ttl:jiv>us hoi;st.> in the Low Coun- V.-.ukc, F.n,:land, and other parts of Euir^- 

iries, he u};ain n^jted Klandt.-'', wlure he pur- He wrote >e*eral works both in prose tf 

cha^ some pu'turrs by HlI'iii''. In 1784 he pc«:ry. but the latter are most admiied, and lai 

succevilevl Allan Uamvay. as (Viinttr to the kinc, t.ini a^non^ the l^est Italian poets. He dwd^ 

and, in the autumn of the next >tar. >ir .'o>hiia Uoriic. in 17.»S. A collection of his poeBf*^ 

akrim paid a ^ isii to I landers, to a:tiiid a >ale prmttil at Parma, in 2 vols. 

Lat. rhchahm 
rith rhubarb. 

e^-acuatcd brthre 
manna purEecik*)^ 

raters. " /W'. 

.._ BDotoGT, io irii" 

ciiies'strmjipc the >cri\:its. In n:i;r:'. :or iV.is mifiv. .i r.ame z\^enhy■ \apipr to a methoda 

p;ivi, the empress Miit :-.::« l.'-O'^ cit'.Pt.is. .ivA a •.'tr:or::..r., >»^me ot the more difficult openwa 

coM Ivx. Willi i.vr I'u -.i.re set m d:a:v.o:\is. He ■■: i- -i* scence Vy mi-ans of certain square xoii 

contiri.tfvl to!o.\'w hi* iirot\x*io:. of w'l^h >^ ^ P -^ '■ '^^^ •*« ir.scnbed the simple numbes; 

w.i> ir.\ \:>\:i<wA\\ tot.d, t.U :n i:--» ; •■ i»^< •»'•'•> > .^tni: «>^^"'. a^^-'^rd ma: to certain nriei 

tht Sip: of or. o:' 1 1> t>t< Av i-.r.lai ; y ^ii- * t-»: -^^-i*.- >■ s areptrnormed by simply addc 
ierr::«.e >vv:; at'.ir ao^t lc:w.c:i j :■."•. ,i:vl :. c 




cr >..' iriki-.v^ tiie r. umbers as they stand upc: 
ivir.Wrsol :: t ::ox.i: A..uU:i;v. i". .i:>c.: -...:■.. e i ■«' rods. See Nari-r's Rhabdoloeia, printed :: 
,/ wiuoh h. :^xi^,,;i I o; oulx '::;> ^ rx.s:o.t:^.:> i:^ ^'']J ^V\^/^Z^K' ^'*"=«"s Rop^- ^ 
but aSo h> -^'.ace .is .i r.i.n.' ir. H.' wa> .-.r-.r- kllAB IH>MA>C 1i .ii.s. OnA^paPcH^ 
wurvU liowoir mdui-id l'\ ih. :rl^ilA::on .f i^e /iai-*ia. PivLnation by a wand. 



mr 
oi 



kmc :o rt>;;:v.i !.> :v-i. Hr wa> .. i;>:.n:u>: ^d O: -xv-.l:!: --j.'c.««j'ir> ls that which is vied a 
mt:r.l>tr o:* :!v cnibra;t\l ^.xb which co::ta.:.ed tv.-...^ ... ^L.scoverits. ^j;h a t'orked haad. cobbm? 



,iyU,if 



1 rod. iThirh. fraely liEld fotlb. will 
Bri,<L-«t'i Vulgar Emmti. 
RHADAUANTllUS, infihulcnuhijtory.lhe 
snn of Japiter and Earapa, lioni in Crete. He 
bt-eame king of Lydm, and reigned i5»er tlie Cy- 
rloiln, ind MTeral Oreek cities ofAsiflp with so 
much justice and impanialit^r ll>ai the poets 
make hint one of the illree judges of hell, ' 



ti Asia, the Asiitict, among 
wnom were awo eouiprehifnded the AfricBns. 
The item Rhadimanthui supechMends in Tuna- 
ma the execution of ihe sentences whiah hii 
brother Minos pronounces, after sliahing the fa- 
tal uro in which are conlained the destiniei of 
all mortab. His uRice is described by Virgil, 
A'.tmd, lib. IT : — 

* GmuiiLS hcc RA>d.tmaDlhu>iiahelduriirimn¥gDa 
C*i>ipti|uc udiltiuf doloi, >abi^ilc|ue (ileri, 
Qu* (fuitque >{iud lupenn. tuna Idatui intai 
Dtilnlll in •trun coininisn piicula martcin.' 
HH.€T!, OT ItiTi, an ancient warlike nntion 
of Italy, in' Etruria. They were driA'en from 
their country by the Gauls. 

HH.TTIA, in ancient ceography. a country in 
ih« norlfi of Italy, between the Alps and Ihe 
Danube. Its chief towns were (,'ona, Trhlen- 
I (now Trent), Belunuin, and Feltria, II 
idiviiled Into Iwo parts, called llhtelia Prima, 
-which extended from the sources of the Rhine to 
itiine of the Licui, a small river which runs into 
the Danube, and EtTnclia Secunda, or Iths-tia 
VIniteticia, which extended from the Ljcus to 
the Ueniis, another small ri»er towards the ea>t. 
Theanciem inhabitanls of Rhmia rendered them- 
(cttet furmidahle to Ihe tUunans, by their fre- 
quenl tnvuions ; bat were at last conquered by 
imina the brother of Tiberius, and others under 
tlw Mitceeding eoDperors. Stiab. if. Plin, iii, 
e. JO. 

R[(AMA,orKtHA, an incarnate deity of the 
-Aral nnk, in the Hindoo mythology. Sir Wil- 
liain Jonn btlievei he wa* the son of Cush, 
gnndMo of llarn, and ihe first monarch in Uiat 
part of Alia ; and that he was the Dionysos of 
■if the Orecki, whom they named BuMnes, when 
ihej Trpresenieil turn homed, as well as Lyaioa 
■BO Eleiitherios the delitetei, and Triamlxw, or 
Dithynmbos. the Iriumphant, ■ Most of those 
tittes,' tays Sit William, 'were adopted by Ibe 
Rufnaiu. Thefeilival of Ithatna is held on the 
' iimth day of the new moon of Chaitra, on which 
-the war of Lauca is dnmailcally tepivsented, 
Mmclnding wilh an exhibition of the fir« ordeal 
by which the tictor's wife Sila gave proof of her 
connabuJ fidelity. There are three Khamas mcn- 
iMJ in Ihe Indian mythology, whoaredescrib- 
u youtbanf perfect beauty. The third Khama 
Iw ei^hih Avatar. Like all the Avalan, 
itn» m painted with iRmmed I'.iliiopian or 
Faithian coTOneia ; withmyseDcirclinE hishwd; 
in hii ears, two necklaces, one smight 
e pendant on hts bosom, with dropping 

Ci ; garlands of well-dispo»ed many-colored 
era, or collars of pearl, hanging down below 
' tiia wEuii, file. It is Rama Chandm, atid hiii 
IotHj Siu, who are the firorile aubjccis of he- 
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roic and amatory poetry : he id described is the 
Ramayana as Rama 'of ample slmuldeTii 
brawny Brms,eiitend>nglo thekoee; neck (Lellr 
formed ; chest circitlar and full, wiili aunpiCKNS & 
marks ; body hyacinihine ; with eyes and lips of I 
sanguine hne ; tlie lord of (he wiirld ; a muie^ i 
of Vishnu himself; ihc sourde of joy lo Ikat^ % 
wako's race.' His fiiithfal wife Sii.i is 
Ibe n 

Hatna is also called Itaghuva, o 
Kalca-paksha-dara, or crow-winged, is 
thel given to the llamas, and to other w ^ 

from a certain mode of shaTing tlie head, leannv 1 
the hair orer the ears onlv, reserabliiir 



their common prototype, Vishnu ; all being re 
presented of hyncintliine hue. It may be het 
remarked, ihitl several incidents in ihe iJn-Bh#. J 
gnvBt (a history of Krishna), and in the lUinkyV I 
nna, told simtlariy of (heir several heroes, MSB I 
lo naix or approvimale, Ihoueh perhaps tattueff J 
to identify, (he characters of Krishna and KaiML | 
Each won a wife by bending an unyiehliii^ 
bow, a story not very Doltke that of Vlyase*. I 
Kach is described as overcoming the dcnmi I 
Kumbakama. and other*. Krishna deKended J 
into hell ; so did Sila, iie sakti, or energy tt 1 

RHAMNU3, in toclent geography, a town of | 
Atti-ca, lamooB for a lemple of Amphiaius, » 
a statue of Nemesis, thence called Khainnusin. ' 
This statue was made by Hhidiut, out of a blocfc 
of line Parian marble, which (he Persian* had 
brought to erect as a monument of their eipcclr 
ed conquest of (ireece. Paus. i, Plin. 36. 

KiiAKNi's, the buckthorn, in lioiany, a genus 
of (he inono^nia order and pentandria class of 
planii : naiural order fbr(y-diird,dumoue'. cal. I 
tubuloiu, with five minute scal«9 surroumlinf J 
the stamina: roa. none: the fruil is a berrj. 
There ore (hitty species ; of which the most n- 
markahie are, 

I- H. alalemus, the common alal«mus, is an 
evergreen, a native of the soiilli of Europe. 
There are sereral vaneiies, the most reinarkkhte 
'are the broad-leaved and (he joeged-lcavcd ulft- ■ 
(emus, which have all been con^ndad widi the 
phillyrea. 

a. U, Alpinus, tongh-lea»edfr3ngula,orberi7- 
bparing alder, it also a deciduous shrub, and j 
nntWe of (he Alps. It difera in no reipec( from I 
(he common sort, except that it has no thorm, J 
and that it will grow lobe rather taller, with lough. ' 
Inrge, and do«bly laciniatetl leaves. The smoi 
leaved Alpine fningulaiia variety ol (liilspM 
wiih smooCi leaies, nnd of a lower growth. 

3. It. calhnrlicus, or common purging-bt 
thorn, growing naturally in loine mris of Biilatn,' I 
This grows lo the he>ght of IweWe or fourlMn I 
feel, whh many irregular branches al llie extre^l 
intites. Tile leaves are oval-lanceolaie, finely. | 
serrated on the edgea, Iheir nerves canrergiBg 1 
lugeihcr. Tlie flowers grow in clnilers, on 
ench foot-stalk, white, and in (his speciea div 
iiiia four aegmenlt ; Ihe fruit is a round black J 
berry, containing four seL-dt. The jaic* of 
lii-irietiias(rongpuTga(ive, and is made use of for 
Kukiiig the commaii synip of bucklhotn kept in 
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the shops. The bark is emetic ; the juice of the The bill is Tery large, and serrated outwardly, 

unripe berries, with alum, dyes yellow, of the The nostrils are situated behind the base of the 

ripe ones a fine green ; the hark also dyes yellow, beak ; and in most of the species the feet are 

The green color yielded by the berries, called toed, with two toes forward, and two backwards, 

▼erde vessie, is much esteemed by miniature The tongue is long, narrow, and feathered on the 

painters. Of this species there are two Tarieties, edges. Mr. Latham enumerates fifteen different 

viz. the dwarf buckthorn, a^hrub of about a yard species. We can only afford room for a descrip- 

high, of a greenish color but little show ; and tion of the red beaked toucan, which will serve as 

the long-leaved dwarf buckthorn, which is a a type of the rest. This bird is about the size 

larger shrub, with leaves somewhat larger, but of a jackdaw, and of a similar shape, with a large 

in other respects very similar to the dwarf buck- head to support its monstrous bill. This bill, 

thorn. from the angles of the mouth to its point, is six 

4. R. frangula, or berry-bearing alder, is a inches and a half in length, and its breadth in 
deciduous shrub, a native of England and most the thickest part is a little more than two. Its 
of the northern parts of Europe, and affords se- thickness near the head is one inch and a quar- 
veral varieties. ter ; and it is a little rounded along the top of 

5. R. insectorius, or narrow-leaved buckthorn, the upper chap, the under side being rounded 
is an evergreen shrub or tree, and native of also ; tne whole of the bill extremely slight^ and 
Spain. It grows to ten or twelve feet and sends but little thicker than parchment. The upper 
forth several branches from the bottom to the part is of a bright yellow, except on each side, 
top. They are covered with a blackish or dark- which is of a fine scarlet color ; as is also the lower 
colored bark, and each of them is terminated part, except at the base, which is purple. Be- 
by a long sharp thorn. The fruit continues on tween the head and the bill there is a black line 
the trees all winter, making a beautiful appear- of separation all round the base of the bill ; in 
ance among the narrow-clustered leaves at that the upper part of which the nostrils are placed, 
season. and almost covered with feathers; which has 

6. R. lotus, the Lybian lotus, has the leaves, occasioned some to say that the toucan has no 
prickles, flowers, and fruit, of the zizyphus; only nostrils. Round the eyes, on each side of the 
with this difference that the fruit is here round, head, is a space of bluish skin, void of feathers; 
smaller, and more luscious, and at the same time abovd which the head is black, except a white 
the branches, like those of the paliurus, are nei- spot on each side joining to the base of the up- 
ther so much jointed nor crooked. It is proper, per part of the bill. The hinder part of the neck, 
however, to distinguish between these shrubs the back, wings, tail, belly, and tnighs, are black, 
and a herb ofUn mentioned by the ancients un- The under side of the heid, tbroa^ and the be- 
der the name of lotus, which, Homer says, was ginning of the breast, are white. Between the 
the food of the horses of Achilles, and Virgil white on the breast« and the black on the bdly, 
mentions as proper to increase the milk of sheep, is a space of red feathers, in the form of a new 
See Lotus. moon, with its horns upwards. The legs, feet, 
' 7. R. oleoides, the olive-leaved buckthorn, is and claws, are of an ash color; and the toes 
an evergreen shrub, a native of Spain, and grows stand like those of parrots, two before and two 
to eight or ten feet. It sends torth numerous behind. It is said that this bird, though fumish- 
branches, each of which is terminated by a long ed with so formidable a beak, is harmless and 
sharp spine. The flowers are small, of a whitish gentle, being easily made tame so as to sit and 
green color, and are succeeded by round black hatch its young in bouses. It feeds on vegetables, 
berries. and prefers pepper. Its bill is hollow, and very 

8. R. paliurus, or thorn of Christ, is a decidu- lights so that it cannot peck or strike smartly 
ous shrub or .tree, a native of Palestine, Spain, therewith. Its tongue is long, thin, and flat; 
Portugal, and Italy. It will grow to nearly the and is moved up and down, and often extended 
height of fourteen feet, and is armed with sharp five or six inches from the bill. It is of a flesh 
thorns, two of which are at each joint, one of color, and fringed on each ^idewith very small 
which is about half an inch long, straight and filaments, exactly resembling a feather. It is 
upright ; the other is scarcely half that length, probable that this long tongue has greater strength 
and bent backward ; and between them is the than the thin hollow beak that contains it. Tnis 
bud for next year's shoot. June is the time of bird builds its nest in holes of trees, which have 
flowering, and the flowers are succeeded by a been previously scooped out for this purpose, 
small fruit, surrounded by a membrane. ' This No bird secures its young better from injury than 
plant,' says Hanbury, ^is probably the sort of the toucan. It has not only birds, men, andser- 
which the crown of thorns for our Blessed Sa- pents, to guard against, but a numerous tribe of 
viour was composed. The branches are very monkeys. The toucan, however, scoops out its 
pliant, and the spines of it are at every joint nest into the hollow of a tree, leaving only a 
strong and sharp. It grows naturally about Je- hole large enough to go in and out at. There it 
rusalem, as well as in many parts of Judea ; and sits, with its great beak, guarding the entrance ; 
the ancient pictures of our Saviour's crucifixion and, if a monkey ventures a visit, the toucan 
confirm this.' gives him such a welcome that he is glad to es- 

9. R. zizyphus, or jujub, is the species in cape. The toucan is only found in the warm 
which the lac insect forms its cells, and produces climates of South America, where it is in great 
the wax called gum lac. request, ooth for the delicacy of its flesh, which 

RHAMPHASTOS, in ornithology, the (ou- is tender and nourishing, and for the beauty of i*^% 

can, a genus belonging to the order of picee. plumage particularly tlie feathers of the breast. 



RIlAMP^INtniS, ananulent king of Eg^pt, 
who *ucc««ded PiolGus. He built a large none 
(oner at Mcmpliis, where he depositeil his riches, 
«f which h« was robbed by ihe anilice o( ibe 
■rcli iwcl^ — E 1 erodolus. 

RIUMSES, or Kahisiis, a powerful king of 
Eg7pi, who, with an army of 700.000 men, ma- 

Jtiend Ellnopia, Libya, Persia, and other i 
ingdomt. PUny says Troy was laken in his 
KigD. Some nippose him the same with Sesos- 
tris. 

RIIAPIS, in botany, a t^ntis of the monogy- 
flia order, and heiandna claas of rilants ; natural 
order first, palniK: r«L. monopliyUou* ; tnlid 
•paiha: cor. raouopctiJoul and Irifid. There 

, ■•« two species, »ii. — il- anindinacea, simple 

' ksTed rhapis, a natiie of Carolina; and R. 

' fcbelliforniis, or jcround ratan, a natire of 

jChma. 

' RHAPSODI, or Rh*psodist^ in antiquity, 
Mnoos who traTelled from place to place, sing- 
ing pans of Hornet's poems, lliey were clothed 
■I ted wh«u they suDg the Iliad, and in blue 
when they "ung Ihe Odyssey. They performed 
Id the the^atres, and sometimes strove for priiei 
b Gonietts of poeiry, nnging, k,c. After the two 

I MHBganisti bad finished ihsir part), the two 
pMce* or papers they wpre wriilen m were joined 

' together again : whence the name, *ii. from 

Em, luo, 10 sew, and uiiij, canlicum, a song. 
t there teem to have hcen other rhapsodi of 
klgher anttquily than these, who composed heroic 
poenu, or tongs in praise of heroes andjtreal men, 
Md ning thtir own compositions from town to 
■town, (or a litelihood ; of which profesjion, il is 
, HM, wu Homer himself. Hence some critics, in- 
. Heod of the former origin, derive the word rhap- 
I Wricrt from paBim aiiif, to sing nitli a lanrel-rod 
I to the band, which. It seems, wasthebadgeof the 

CinitiTe rhapiodi. Philochorus, a^n, derives 
word from faieriiv rafWas, q.d. n/vriSivm, 
I to cotnpoae songs or poems ; as if they were the 
Mlbon of the pof ml they sung. This opinion, 
It which Scaliger inclines, reduces these rhap- 
»di 10 the second kind. Il ii probable that 
Amc thapsodistiwereall oftheiameclass, what' 
' Mer diMmction some authors may imagine among 
' ttem ; and that their business was lo sing or re- 
I trir poema, either of their own or other peo- 
< yie't composition, as might best serve their pur- 
Mae, which was gaining a pecuniary advantage 

BHAPSODOMANCY, an ancient kind of di- 
vination, performed by inking a passage of a poel 
fllhaiand, and leckoning it as a prediclion of 
«fcal was to come to pass. There were various 
.«BTs of practising this rhapsoduinancy. Some- 
.tfaoct they wrote several papers or sentences of 
• poet on so many pieces of wood or paper, 
■book them together in an urn, and drew out 
4HK which WHS accounted Ihe lot ; sometimes 
f Aejr cast dice on a i»ble whereon verses were 
«nnen,and that whereon thedie lodged conUined 
JAe pfcdiction. A third method was hy opening 
m book, and taVing some verse at first sight. 
URiH nMbod they particuUtly called the sories 
jlPlKiiettiBK; and afterwards made use of sorles 





The words slide ove 
rhatunfy of evening tal 

Ask our rhapiodiHt, 
excellence and lovelin 
no futuiG rewards or pi 
wiolches Hill jou ever reclaim 1 lliilM. 

RHAYADEH-GWy, or Gowr. a market- 

of Radnorshire, on the river Wye. It is 

ided into four streets in the form of a 

itly had a »ery considerable castle, 
part of ihe foundations of which may be still 
traced. In the centre of Ihe town stands the hall, 
a handsome square building of stone, erected in 
17ii8. The church is a respectable modern 
the form of an oblong square, with 
a quadrangular slune lower and turrets. At ihtt 
upper end of the lown, neat the parsoni^e house, 
is a new-built free-school, and there ii also a 
meeting-house for dissenters. The town is 
governed by abaili(r,aiid joins with New Radnor 
in sending a member to parliament. In the lown 
is a small manufacture of coarse cloth. Market 
on Wednesday. 

HHAZIS, or Rhises, a celebrated Arabian 
physician and chemist, of great learning and ex- 
perience, born at Rhei, in Chorosana, in 652. 
Dr. Mead translated his work on the Small-Poi ; 
the rest of his works were printed in folio, in 
1548. 

RHT,A, in the mylholon, ihe daughter of 
Coelus and Terra, sister and wife of Sati'bm ; 
the same with CYBELEor Ops. See these articles. 

Rhei Americiki, in ornithology, the Ame- 
rican ostrich, is very little smaller than ihe com- 
mon one ; Uie bill is sloped like that of a goose, 
being Hat on the lop and rounded al Ihe end: 
Ihe eyes are black, and the lids furnished with 
hain : ihe head is rounded, and covered with 
downy feathers ; the neck is two feel eight inches 
long, and feathered ; from die tip of one wing 
to ihaE of the other extended, the length is eight 
feet ; liul from the want of continuity of i)ie webs 
of the feathers, and their lasily of telture, the 
bird is unable to raise itself from the ground ; it 
is, however, capable of greaily assisting itself 
by iheir motion in running, which il does very 
swiftly. The legs are stout, bare of feathers 
above the knees, and fumislied with three toes, 
all placed forwards, each having a straight and 
stflut claw as in the cassowary ; on the heel is a 
callous knob, serving as a back toe. The general 
color of plumage is dull gray mixed with white, 
inclining lo the latter on the under parts; the 
tail is very short and not conspicuous, being en- 
tirely covered wiih lone, loose, and floating fea- 
lliert, originating from the lower pnrt of the back 
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and rump, and entirely covering it ; the bill and 
le^s are brown. Molina says the body in some 
is white, in others black, it is fond of flies, 
which it catches with great dexterity, and will 
also, like the common ositrich, swallow bits of 
irun, and any other trash offered to it. In com- 
mon with the ostrich of tlie old world, it lays a 
number of e§^s, from forty to sixty, in the jrand, 
each of them holding a quart ; hut it differs fiom 
that bird in many particulars, especially in want- 
ing the callosity on the sternum, and spurs un 
the wing. With these last the common ostrich 
is known to defend itself; in defect of them Uiis 
one uses the feet with sucli address as to become 
at once a furious and dangerous antagonist. The 
fcMnale calls its young ones tuKether with a kind of 
whistling note somewhat similar to that of a man : 
\v!icn young it is very tame, frequently following 
the first crt.'ature it meets with. The flesh is said 
to be very unpalatable. They are found in 
various parts of South America, from Patagonia 
to Guiana. 

Rll EKDE (N.), esq., an eminent botanist of the 
sixteenth century. He was governor of Malabar, 
and publislied a well known work, entitled Ilor- 
tus Malabo ricus. We have seen no memoir of him. 

lUIKEDIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and poly and ria class of plants : cor. 
Kftrapetalous : cal. none : the fruit is a trisper- 
inous berry. 

UlIEGIUM, in ancient geography, a very 
ancient city of Italy. It was a city of the Drutti, 
a colony of Chalcidians from Kubcea, sumamed 
Julium, from a fresh supply of inhabitants sent 
thither hy Augustus, after driving Sextus Pum- 
])eius out of Sicily (Strabo) ; and thus was in 
part a colony, retaining still the right of a muni- 
cipium. Virgil (1. iii. v. 414) thus describes it: — 

Iliec loca, VI qnondnm, ct vasta convulKa ruiua 
(Tantum svi Ion^int|ua valet mutare vetustas) 
Dissiluisse ferunt, cuin protinus utraque tellus 
I'ua foret ; vcnit medio vi pontus, et undis 
Ilesperium Siculo Intus abscidit ; arva^ue et urbes 
Littuie diductas angusto interluit oistu. 

HI 1 HI MS, or Reims (anciently llemi), a 
larue city of Prance, in the department of the 
Marne. it stands in a fine plain, on \he banks 
of the Vesle, surrounded by a chain of low hills, 
covered with vineyards. The space enclosed by 
the walls is very larj^e, but a largo part of it, 

{)iirticularly on the south-west side, is occupied 
)y gardens. The form of the city is oblong, 
having its len«jith from south-east to north-west, 
and it is surrounded u iih a ditch and earthen 
mound, planted on both sides with double rows 
of trees ; the fortifications of the city were levelled 
m 1H12. The closely built part is a re-jjular 
oval, of which tin* square called the Place Roy ale 
may be considered the centre. The streets in 
geneial are wide and straight; in the old quarters, 
however, they are often winding and narrow. 
One of the finest leads in a straight line, across 
the whole width of the town, from the eastern 
tt> tiie western gate, passinjj through the centre 
of the royal square. The Place St. Romy, at 
the southern extremity of the town, tliough of an 
irre.rnlar shape, is pleasant. The houses through- 
out Rheims want in general height : lunce there 
w liitle that is striking in their appeunmco. Dut 



the city has six fine gates. TwooftiM3.r 
the l*orte de Ceres, and the Porte de Mn,^ 
retained their Roman names. The town bk 
plied with water by pipes from the Ve«le. % 
cathedral, a vast Gothic edifice of the Dife 
century, is one of the finest specimen tf t 
kind of architecture in France. The poiti", 
chef d'oeuvre, except tliat the frootiipw! 
loaded with a profusion of indifferani niiy>B 
in this church the ceremony of anointing ccbK 
spcrating the kings of France fomwriy a[ 
f>lace. A second object of interest foraolrt 
the church of St. Nicaise, with its aichaip 
lar, said to shake on the ringing of one at 
bells. In that nf St. Iteme was depo^i 
holy oil of the French kings ; brought fraa 
ven, it is said, by a dove ; and preserved ijnri 
the feuds of the Revolution by at leist lo 
miracle. The episcopal palace is a fine buie^ 
as also the Hotel de Ville. Here are tnes^ 
an amphitheatre, and the remains of a 
triumphal arch : three hospitals ; a HBiy 
versity ; a royal college^ and a high scbooL T* 
archhishop is primate of France. Inhite 
3r),000. The manufactures are cotton, imtei 
and hats. It was the birth place of Colhit. 

RLIEINFEI^, or Rhinfels, afoitrenrfi 
Prussian grand duchy of the Lower RhiM.sft 
on an island in the I^wer Rhine, it SlGk 
between Coblentz and Bacharach. It «lll^ 
sieged hy the French in 1672, bat wilhni* 
cess: in 1794 it was taken and disnuliii' 
them. Over against it stands New Citw 
bogen, a very strong castle on a high roct 

RIIKINGAU, or Kutngau, a district oi* 
duchy of Nassau, Germany, on the noitli ^ 
of the Rhine. It extends from Bibentk- 
Rudesheim, and is about twelve miles kn > 
four broad, producing the best quality of Bks£ 
wiue. 

RHKiNTHAL, i. e. the Valley of the R^s 
a district of the canton of St. Gall, Switini^ 
lying along the Rhine, from the lake ei la 
stance to the lordship of Sax. It is aboot siK 
miles long and four broad, having in the ie» 
diate neighbourhood of the Rhine a friaTeih*- 
and the population thin ; but at a gmkr* 
tance flux, vines, fruit, and maiie, are ill ta* 
with success, llie chief employment cctfB 
ill spinning and weaving cotton and fias- ^ 
majority are Calvinists, but there are a ssa 
many Catholics, and both sects in numj ^ 
use the same church. The chief towb is Rk- 
neck. Inhabitants 15,000. This isalsotheOP^ 
of a small track in Uaden, extending alnf^ 
right bank of the Rhine, near Rheinieldm. 

RlIi^NANlS (Beatus), a learned Gfit» 
born at Sckelestat in 1485, whence he rnM*"* 
to Basil, where he corrected the press wdkl^ 
benius, and contracted a friendship withb'' 
mus. He wrote The Life of Krasmos: N*" 
upon Tertullian, and other classics ; bui ^' 
chief work is his Res Germanie^ in 2 rQk.iii^ 
He died at Strasburg in 1547.u#^ 

RH KNK, in ancient geography, a small i^ 
in the /P.gean Sea, about 200 yards from Df'^l 
whence it is sometimes called Delos Minor, i- 
is about eighteen miles in citcimifereBtr' 
Thucyd. \^. Strabo x. 
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UHENUS. in ancient geography, Ihe Rhine, of persuaiion; omioty. See Oratohv. Rbeto 

i lir^ tmr of Germany, celebmied in ancient ricnl and iheiorician, uijeclive, raeao, pertain' 

tiitluty. Il Tties among the Alpes L^ponlic, or ing lo, or befitting this art: tlie adverb corK- 

Lrrisiiiit; uil, tint travening the Lacus Acra- ipooding: to rhetoricate is, to play Ihe oratori 



Hel 

imi Betga:>nil running from south to north 
for ibt gnotet port of iu way, am) nt length 
binding iM conrw west, ii emylici itielf by three 
muulln Into the German Ocean, vii. the weslem, 
or Htlin; the northern, or Fleuvus; and the 
middte between both these, which retains (he 
ori^nol name. Rbeous (Pliny and Ptolemy). 
Mria and lVei<n« mention (wo cliannels, and as 
many nxnithv, Ihe rK;bi and left ; i)ie former run- 
ning by Germany, and the Utter by Gallia Bel- 



The bean'i still rhtimie dixloiHl with eyu. 



had young ai 



liv^ [ill they were u 



gic* : and thus alio Asiniua Pollio. and Virgil ; 

the trench of Drains nol being made in ilieir Kq 

time, whereby the middle channel was much That 

dnined ami reduced, and iherefore orerlooked 

hj Ticibu and Mela. See Rhine. Heciuu K 

RHESE (Jobn Darid), M.D., was born in Pumpey had 
the iile of Anglesey, in 1&34, and elected fellow *«'« praiagei 
of Chriil Church College, Oxford, in 1555. lie '^ 
look his degree at Sienna, and was so complete 
a master of the Italian language aii to be appoint- 
ed moderator of itie school at Pistoia, in Tus- 
cany. He died at Brecknock about IG09. 

RII ESUS, in tibulous history, king of Thrace, 
Km of the Slrymon by the Muse Terpsichore, or, 
according lo some, of Eioneus and Euti^rpe. 
After many warlike exploits in Europe, he went 
to assrsi [ViBin, kingof Troy,aaain*i the Greeks. 
The Trojans were antious for iiis arrival, as an 
oncle had declared that Troy should never i^e 
taken if the horses of Rhesus drank Ihe watvn 
oftbe Xan1has,and eat ibegrais of Troy, Uio- 
foedes and lIlyMCs were therefore sent to inter- 
cept Khems : they entered hw camp in the nighl, Boldlv ptBiumed with 
kfHed him, and carried off his horses.— Homer. ■f_ hnid of anv om 

RHETICU8 (George), .1 learned (ietman - ■■ '^ 
aitnniomer, bom at Feldkirk, in Ihe Tyrolese, in 
I5H. He became professor at Wiriemberg, 
but lefk his chair 10 improve himself under Co- 
pemicns ; after which he resumed his chair. He 
weiW lo Poland, and afterwards lo Cassaria, in 
HuDgory, where he dieif in 1S7G. 

RHKTORF.S, nmongit Ihe Atheni 



sober itpi then did he soflly part. 
Whence n[ pure rAitivic whale stieami outSaw. 

f'l'rfiu. _ 

Twill be much more seiionable lo reform, Ibmf | 

apologi/e or rtiiuricati ; not la suffer IhumielrestS 






besavedj' 
, D^- Putf, 
oy yoni dear wit and gay rhiUne. ' 

nalh 10 well been tanghl her danling Teuce. 



and Cassius met a lilackmate. and I 

dark garment al Pbarsalia, 

leirovcribrow, which nalwilhitaii4- I 

arieiii lequeli; concluding n-— 

phors from realities, and from concepDont melapl 

cal iuibring nalitiei again. Amu 

The appielieatioD is 10 deeply riveted into 

aiind, thai rhrttrhil flourishes caDOal ol ill lo 

il. Jf. 

We couhl not allow him an oraior, who had the 1 
belt thoughts, and who knew all Ihe rules of rMtt 
riqiie, if he had not acquired Ihe art of uiing them. 
JJijidfri'i iJii/rriHey. 
'Tis the busioeisof rhitsruinni 10 treat itlecharul-, j 
ten of Ihe pasiious. if ' | 

He played at Lyons a declaiming prii 

At which the vanquished Tfttioneim dies. _ 

Of Ihe pissions. and how Ihey are moved, AriititJ 1 
tie in his second book of rhenrk hilh s'- -■-'-*- 
discaunicd in a tittle comi 






The lubject 
which does not come under 

inslrucli to speak depnlly, 

A man may be a very good rliiu 



<T Mue. kankmo 

!, logical, or rhttoriM^ ] 

ipeak properly ; rhemrig i 



Id. on Im 
rheamt : Or. fHvptu I 



RHUUM.B... ( 

RiiEt'ii'Y, mlj. \ The thin watery roaius I 



les orators el«cted by loi to plead public causes about the moutb, eyes. Etc.: abounding iDrbeuna. 
to the sertale-house ot assembly. For everji _ Trntt not these cunoiog wiien of his eyes ; 



(hich they were detained they received for *illaioy is not wiihou"! luch a 
* ■ ' " . They were And he, long trading in 

"' ' ' Like rivets of remorse. 






• dnchn out of the public 
•otDetimes called ivvtiytfOt, 
ZvifTaiHMv, No man was admitted lo this 
edce before he was forty years of age, though 
oftiere uy thirty. Valor in war, piety Id their 2."" wdl he 
pmeitU, pmdence in their aflairs, frugality, and inj*,[!,' ,' . 
tempefsnce, were necessary qnaltfications for j^ ^jj 
this ofllce; and eeety candidate underwent an 
nvninalion concerning these virtues pteiiOUs to 
the election. The orators at Rome were not un- 
like the Athenian Theiores. 

RHETOHIANS, • sect of heretics in Egyp^ 
Mt deiiominated from Rhetonui, their leader. 

RHETORIC, n,«, % Yt.rheioruiut : 

Kmnoa'uMt.arf,". ' " 

Rucinn'ictLLV, ■ 

ttntKili'itaTi, 11.1 

RvrTOSfciitii, H, 



I tr. rftcronvue; jwhiim cuui ine winier. 
/ *■'■ pijropinr- 

J.Tbe art of speak- Riulu, in botany. 

ling with ele- monogynlaordei.andl 

(U^. J gance ; the power natural order twelfth, 



I your rAfln upon my beard, 14. 

s brutui sick f 

\a\ out ofhii wholesome bed. 

E contagion of the niebt \ 

^ loosed, who nighl and horror bnngi, 
.luu lup BiE iiiikcn from his flaggy "iogs ; 
Ironi hisdiwded beard two ilreams be pouraj 
Hii beard and rAeifniy eyes diiid in showeri- 

Kach changing teasoD docs ili poison bring'. 
"' - chill ike winier. agues blast the 11 



.e spnng. 



. rhubarb, a genus of the 

enneandria class of plant* ; 

holoraces : cal, none : 
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COR. seifid and persistent : and there i^ one tri- 
quetrous seed. There are five species, ?iz. 

1 . K. Arabicum, the currant rhubarb of Mount 
Libanus, has a thick 'fleshy root, very broad 
leaves, full of (granulated protuberances, and with 
equal foot-stalks, and upright firm ttens three 
or four feet high, terminated by spikes of flowers, 
surrounded by a purple pulp. 

2. R. compactum, the Tartarian rhubarb, with 
a large, flesny, branched root, yellow within; 
crowned by very large, heart-shaped, somewhat 
lobated, sharply indented, smooth leaves, and 
an upright large stem, five or six feet high, gar- 
nished with leaves singly, and branching alK>ve ; 
having all the branches terminated by nodding 
panicles of white flowers. This has been sup- 
posed to be the true rhubarb; which, however, 
though of superior quality to some sorts, is ac- 
counted inferior to the rheum palmatum. 

3. R. palmatum, palmated-leaved true Chi- 
nese rhubarb, has a thick fleshy root, yellow 
within ; crowned with very large palmated 
leaves, being deeply divided into accumulated 
segments, expanded like an open hand ; upris^ht 
stems, five or six feet high or more, terminated 
by large spikes or flowers. This is the true 
foreign rhubarb, the purgative quality of which 
is well known. 

4. R. rhaponticum, common rhubarb, has a 
large, thick, fleshy, branching, deeply-striking 
root, yellowish within ; crowned by very large, 
roundish, heart-shaped smooth leaves, on thick, 
slightly furrowed foot-stalks ; and an upright 
strong stem, two or three feet high, adorned with 
leaves singly, and terminated by thick close 
spikes of white flowers. It grows in Thrace and 
Scythia,buthas been long in the English gardens. 
Its root aflbrds a gentle cathartic. It is, however, 
of inferior quality to the Chinese. The young 
stalks of this plant, in spring, are cut and peeled, 
and used for tarts. 

5. R. undulatum, the undulated, or waved- 
leaved Chinese rhubarb, has a thick, branchy 
deep-striking root, yellow within ; crowned with 
large, oblong, undulate, somewhat hairy leaves, 
having equal foot-stalks, and an upright firm step, 
four feet high ; garnished with leaves singly, and 
terminated by long loose spikes of white flowers. 
All these plants are perennial in root, and the 
leaves and stalks are annual. The roots being 
thick, fleshy, and generally divided, strike deep 
into the ground ; are of a brownish color with- 
out, and yellow within : the leaves rise in the 
spring, generally come up in a large head folded 
together, gradually expanding themselves, having 
thick foot-stalks; and grow from one to two 
feet high, or more, in length and breadth, spread- 
.ng all around ; amidst them rise the flower 
stems, which are garnished at each joint by one 
leaf, and are of strong and expeditious growth, 
attaining their full height in June, when they 
flower; and are succeeded by large triangular 
seeds, ripening in August. Some plants of each 
sort merit culture in gardens for variety ; they 
afibrd a contrast by their luxuriant foliage, spikes, 
and flowers : and, as medical plants, they demand 
culture both for private and public use. They 
are propagated by seeds sown in autumn, soon 
after they are ripe, or early in spring, in an open 



bed of deep light earth. Tbow fcr 
use should be sown where thej ue to 
that the roots may grow large. Scittfr the» 
thinly, either by broad-cast, or in drilb mtk 
and a half distant. The plants will 
spring, but not flower till tne second or k 
year. When they are two or three incfaalifL 
thin them to eisht or ten inches : tboM deipe 
to stand, should be hoed oat to one feotndik 
or two f^t distant. Keep the groond dot W 
twcen them ; and in autumn, when the flk 
decay, cut them down, and dig b e tate it 
rows. The roots remaining increase in »» 
nually ; and in the second or third yev, li 
shoot up stalks, flowers, and perfect smh b 
three or four years the roots will be large; beta 
oldest are preferred. Rhubarb is a mtki aw 
tic. See MroiciNEand Phabmact. 

RlIEl'MATIS.M, U.S. ) Fr. rkeumttm: 

Riiri'MAT'ic, adj, S Lat. rkaautimi 

Or. pfv/iarirr/ioc* A distemper supposed to p> 

ceed from acrid humors : partaking of AbSb/ 

tism or proceeding from rheum. 

The moon, the governess of floods. 
Pale iif her anger, washes all the sirp 
That rheumatic diseasfes do abonad. Siakfm- 

The throtling uuiosev. 'tis my star appoind^ 
And rheumatims 1 send to rack the joints. Pr|K 

Rheumatism is a distemper afiectinr ckirii* 
merabrana comraunis musculorum, which it 'u» 
rigid and unfit for motion ; and it seems to be US' 
sioned almost by the same causes, as the molie 
nous glands in the joints are rendered stiff aid p:? 
in the gout. Qiiic: 

The blued taken away looked very siiy or rina- 
tic, Ftif. 

Rhecmatism. See Medicine, Indet. 

RIIEXIA, in botany, a genus of the ■» 
gynia order, and octandria class of plants ;» 
tural order seventeenth, calycanthy ms : cii 
quadrifld with four petals inserted into it:s^ 
therx declining: caps, quadrilocularywithim 
belly of the cal]rx. Species seven, natiwi 
America and the West Indies. 

RHI ANUS, an ancient Greek historiu wA 
poet of Thrace, originally a slave ; wbofloomhei 
about A.A. C. 200. lie wrote an accousiM 
the war between Sparta and Messenia, «M 
lasted twenty years ; and a history of the vti^ 
pal events and revolutions in Thessaly. Oiftu 
work only a few verses are extant. 

RUIGAS, or Rig as (M.), a modera Gm^ 
patriotic author,' was born in 1753, at VelcsWi 
a town of Thessaly. He studied in the coUsb 
of his country, and was early distinguished k 
his acquirements. Early in life he was seat If 
Bucharest, and resided there till 1790, partly » 
gaged in commercial pursuits. He first coDCeivf^ 
the project of a secret society, in oppositioav 
the Turks, and associated among the disconioi' 
cd chiefs. He now went to Vienna, where kc 
met with a number of rich Greek mcrchne; 
and, extending his correspondence to other paA 
of Europe, commenced a Greek journal, tisHf 
lated the Travels of Anacharsis the younger, is^ 
other French works ; and composed a treiW 
on military tactics, and another on natural phi- 
losophy ; he likewise drew up a fnand chaitofiU 
(Greece, in twelve divisions, noting not only i^ 




, ,. __ . le Bncienl namfsof all eele- 
4 fbetk. At lenph lie vas denounMd by 
uTi« of nil raomies to Uie Austrian gDvemment 
ta n coMpltktoi Igniiut ihe slate ; uieiited at 
Tticstr. wid ordered to be delivered up to ilie 
Uilonun Porte : but he nas, with his tompa- 
fiioni, droimed in the Danube, his conducto^^i 
ftsuiDg llie TengeaDce of Pasiwan Oglou. Tliia 
took pjace in May 1798, wbvo lUiigas was about 
tiie-oiKl-fbny years of age. 

|{llINANTlIUS,iaboiany,eUphaiit'«liead,a 
genu> of the aogiospennia order, and dldjoamia 
flail of plaDU ; natural order rottielli, person- 
alie : ciL. quadrilid, ventricose : caps, biloculir, 
obtuse, tnd compreued. Species lea, naiiies uf 
the Cape, the Le»ant, and of Kgypi- 

RillNE, one of the greatest rivers of Europe, 
■tul ibe next in rank after the Danube and the 
^^'oln, has its loutce in the central and highest 
pan of SwiiierUod, on the north-east of Mount 
St.(ioihard. Striking ofi toibe north-east, it first 
receioes the two river* called by the Germans 
the Middle and Hitlier Uhine. The united 
waters non pass the town of Coire or Chur, be- 
come DBvigable, and hold a northern course to 
the lake of Contlance, which they Inverse. 
Issiting hcnee nilh a copious stream the Khine 
Howi to the west, and receives the Aar, Ihe 
Reuis, and the Liiumat, whose waters combine 
aU the chief streams of West and Central Swil- 
nrUnd. It now continues lo flow to Ihe west, 
DiiUl It reaches Dlle, when it takes a northern 
ditection, and receives the Neckar and Maine 
OD the Side of Germany, and the Moselle from 
Frincc. Entering the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands It laim suddenly to tlie west, and divides 
inii> t wo gresi branches, of which thesoulliem takes 
the name of Waal, receives the Maese, and flows 
into tlic German Uceanby Dort,Rotlerdam,and 
Withamstadl. The northern, or less considera- 
ble hriiKh, divides hrst above, and afterwards 
below Amheim ; and the name of Rhine is 
finally retained only by asmall slow stieam, which 
pasMs fiitehl and Leydeii in its way to the 
Bnds near Calwyk, through which it reaches the 
sea. From its source to Menti this great river 
j> known u the tipper Rhine, and from Menti 
lo Uolland sji the l!owet Khine. Its course al- 
lanther is about 700 miles, 

II* walen are of a beautiful limpid green : its 
itreftKi, rapid in the early part of its course, be- 
come» afterwards deep and tranquil. In S»it- 
terland the scenery of its banks is often sublime ; 
and below Sch*ffhausen it forms a cascade, which, 
■bough not the hii;hest, is in mass of waters the 
tarnst in the southern part of Europe. From 
BlJe to Strasbnrg, and even lo Germersheim, a 
ntanbet of islands appear in tlie river; but at 
Alentx the banks of the Rhine assume a must 
beaociful aspect. From that city to Cologne 
they pcnettate the finest pan of Genatmy : cos- 
tlM, towni, and villages embellish every pan of 
the prospect; hills rise from Ihe banks, covered 
with vineyards to their summits ; while lowers 
and forts, the remains of remote ages, are fre- 
quently reflected by the vialer. 

By the Khine the timber of Suabia isconveyed 
to tlie Netherlands, and colonial produce trans- 
|ior1ed from the coast lo the interior of Germany 
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and Swiiiertand, and the passage-boats up and ' 
down afford a very commodious conveyance. 
Tlie navigation is sometimes difficult, but seldom 
hacirdous. At Cologne veKiels from 100 lo 150 
totiB burden, generally drawn by horses, ara 
seen ; but iliey use their sails when the wind is 
favorable. A spirited beginning ha* alto been 
made on this river in steam navigalion. 

RuiNt, The Circle of, is a province of Ba- 
varia, situated to the west of the river of th» I 
name, between Weissemburg on llie south awld 
Wonns on Ihe north. It cousists of a tract eja 
tetrilory on the Upper Khine, ceded by FraaeV'I 
in 1814, assigned by the congress of Vienna tft f 
Austria, and made over by the latter lo Bavaria. I 
Its form upptoaclies te a square ; the area beinj J 
about 1800 square miles, intersected by branchet- 1 
of the Vosges mountains. The more fuvorablt 
aspects exhibit vineyards, while tlie rugged sum- 
min are often tomauticidly crowned wiih the 
ruins of castles. The province contains n.ines 
of quicksilver, iron, and coal, a few hardware 
manufactures, eitensive pastures, and in the 
valleys wheat, oats, and barley. It is dividtd J 
into four districts, of which the chief lowns an . 
Fronkeiilhal, Landau, Kaiserslautero, and Deuit ' 
Fonts. The Rhine is its eastern boundary. Of 
the other rivers the chief are the Queich and 
Lauter. Population 308,000. 

TVie RuiNE also gives name lo a province of 
the grand duchy of Ucsse, situated lo ihe north 
of the Bavarian circle of the Rhine. Its area \t . 

about 1000 square miles. Hie valleys and ii 

plains produce com, flax tobacco, and vinesi | 
and the hills contain in certain pirtt mines of 
iron and sail; in others very gooi pasturage. 
The mnnufaclurea are of linen, cotton, and lea- 
ther, which give rite to a brisk ttalEc. 

UuiNE, l^WER, the Prussian granJ duchy of, 
is composed of territories taken in 1B14 from 
France and the grand duchy of Berg, and assigned 
by the congress of \'ienna. Justice has been 
since administered by the laws ot France; but 
the provincial administration is ihat of thePrus* 
siaii dominions. This duchy is beuiided on thi 
north by the province of Cleves and Berg, on ibf 
east by Nassau and Hesse-Darmstadt, on the J 
south by the French, on tlie west by the Dutoli I 
frontier. It lies between 6° 0' and 8° ST" of E. 1 
lone., and between 40° iff and SI' 8' N. lat, J 
having an area of 5700 square miles, and 950,000 J 
inhabitants, and is included in Ihe same mililatf 
division as Westphalia. It is divided inio the ' 
governments of Aix-ln-Chapellc, Coblenti, and 
Treves. The capital is Aii-fa-Chapelle, 

This country is hilly, and the climate has sufi> 
cient warmth lor vines in particular siiuatioiu; 
but m Ihe elevated tracts of the Ilundsruck, the 
Eifftl, and Westerwald, the cold checks the 
growth of every Ihing but wood. The wine i* 
best along the banks of the Rhine.Aar (ot Alir), 
and Moselle. On Ihe whole, though it has ex- 
lensive valleys, this duchy has no great extent tt 
ferlile soil. The lower ranks subsist, in a great 
measure, on pulatoes. The other products are 
hops, tobacco, tlax, potash, and in the hilly dis- 
tricts tnlnetals. Grazing is followed more on 
the east than on the west of ihe Khine. The 
manubctures of coarse woollens, lealhai, and 
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toTmeco, are chiefly confined to the districts seed, wines, and tobacco, are raised in large 

around Aix-la-€hapelle and Neuwied. On the quantities. Cherries are to abundant that the 

east of the Rhine raining, and the preparing of liquor called cherry water forms a considerable 

metals, afford employment. export. The mineral products are iron, coal, 

Rhine, Circle of the Lower, was one of and, to a small extent, copper, lead, and anti- 
tbe ten former circles of the German empire. Its mony. Of coal, the quantity annually produced 
figure was very irregular. The princes who Is about 1000 tons ; of iron about 5000 tons, 
chiefly had possessions here were the electors of Linen, woollen, and latterly cottons, are the 
Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, and the elector manufactures ; and, on a small scale, pafter, lea- 
palatine. It is now divided among the states ther, and glass. The inhabitants (in number 
of Baden, Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, 320,000) are almost all of German descent 
Prussia, and Hanover. The Protestant part are computed at 57,000 ; 

Rhine, Circle of the Upper, another abo- the Jews at 10,000; the Baptists at 3000; Ca- 

lished division of the German empire. It was tholics at 250,000. The department is divided 

cut in two by the circle of the Lower Rhine, and* into the a^rrondissements ot Colmar, Altkircb, 

like it was very irregular in its outline. The Neufbrisach, and Befort. 

area of the two circles exceeded 20,000 square RHINOC'EROS, n. «. Fr. rhinocerot ; Or. 

miles. The members of the imperial body who ptv and Kipaq. A beast of the East, armed with 

had possessions in the circle of the Uppec were a horn on his nossel. 

more numerous than those in the Lower Rhine. Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear. 

The western half, contiguous to .\lsace, was re- The armed rhinoeerw, or Hyfcanian tyger ; 

peatedly invaded by the French, and remained Take any shape but that, and my firm nervea 

m their hands from 1794 to 1814. Since that Shall never tremble. Skakuptare, MUebetk, 

period this circle has been divided between Ba- If you draw your beast in an emblem, shew a 

varia, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, kc. landscape of the country natural to the beast ; as to 

Rhine, Lower (Bas Rhin), a considerable de- ^^e rhinoceroi an East Indian landscape, the croco- 

partment of France, consisting of the north part ^*^*' "* Egyptian. Peaekam. 

of Alsace, and forming an oblong track, extend- Rhinoceros, in zoology, a genus qf quadra- 

ing from north to south. The eastern side is peds belonging to the order of belluae. The 

formed by the Rhine, the western by the Vosges name is entirely Greek ; but Aristotle takes oo 

Mountains, which are nearly parallel to the notice of them, nor any other Greek writer till 

course of the river. The surface, about 1900 Strabo, nor Roman tiU Pliny. It is probable 

square miles, is diversified with hills, forests, they did not frequent that part of India into 

and small valleys, all pretty well cultivated. On which Alexander had penetrated, since it was 

the mountains, and in the vicinity of the Rhine, nearly 300 years after that Pompey first brought 

Ihe soil is bare and stony, and in some places them to Europe. From this time till the days 

marshy ; but in general it is fertile, and the of Heliogabalus they were frequently exhibited 

average produce of com exceeds the consump- in the Roman spectacles, and have often been 

tion. The products are wheat, barley, oats, flax, transported into Europe in more modem times; 

hemp, tobacco, mgdder, and rapeseed. In the but tney were long very ill represented, and very 

mountains are mines of iron, copper, coal, and imperfectly described, till some that arrived in 

salt. The pastures are extensive, and vines are London in 1739 and 1741 were inspected; hj 

cultivated m some parts. The chief manufac- which the errors and caprices of former writers 

tures are hardware and linen. Co ton has been were detected. There are two species, viz. 

introduced since the close of the eighteenth cen- 1. R. bicomis, long known in Europe only by 

tury, and there are likewise fabrics of pottery, the double horns which were preserved in various 

glu:>:», china-ware, paper, &c. Situated to the cabinets. Dr. Sparman, in his voyage to the 

ea<t of the Vosges, the natural limit of France, Cape of Good Hope, killed two of these animals, 

this department is principally inhabited by Ger- which he dissected and very minutely describes, 

mans, and French is spoken only in the large The horns, he says, in the live animal are so 

towns. The Lutherans are computed at 160,000, mobile and loose, that, when it walks carelessfy 

the Calvinists at 25,000, and the rest, with the along, one may see them waggle about, and hear 

exception of the Jews, are Catholics. The de- them clash and clatter against each other. la 

partmeiit is divided into four arrondissements, the Philosophical Transactions we have a de- 

viz. Strasburg the capital, Saverne, Bar, and scription ot the double-homed rhinoceros of 

Weissemburg. The treaty of Paris in 1815 cur- Sumatra, by Mr. Bell, surgeon in the service of 

tailed it of Landau, and of a tract to the north of the East India Company at Bencoolen. It was s 

Weissemburg. Inhabitants 440,000. male ; the height at the shoulder was four feet four 

Rhine, Upper (ilaut Rhin), another depart- inches ; at the sacmm nearly the same : from the 

ment of the north-east of France, of an oblong tip of the nose to the end of the tail eight feet five 

form, the Rl)ine flowing along its eastern limit, inches. From the appearance of its teeth and 

and the long chain of the Vosges extending on bones it was but young, and probably not netr 

its western side. Its extent is about 1700 square its full size. The shape was much like that of 

miles. It contains the southern division of Al- the hog. The general color was a brownish aaJi ; 

sace, and has a stony soil on the mountains, but under the belly, between the legs and folds of 
the plains and valleys are fertile. Its chief the skin, a dirty flesh-color. The head much 

rivers, after the Rhine, are the 111, the Laber, the resembles that of the single-homed rhinoceros; 

lauch, and the Largue. It has likewise several the eyes were small, of a brown color ; the meo)* 

canals, and two lakes. Com, hemp, flax, rape- brana nictitans thick and strong : the skin suf 
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louiidiwg the tyM was wrinkled; the nostrils wete 
wide; tb« udmt lip was poinle'l. and hangmij 
Oicr the DMMr. 'There vrere sit molares, or 
■nndtn, on ewh aide oC (he upper and lower 
)aw, becoonag gradually loTiter backward, par^ 
ticulorly in (Ik upper; two leeih in the front of 
wtcii Ji*; die uat;ue waa quite imooili ; the 
Mr* weie imalt nnd pointed, lined and edged 
with ihort bUck liair, and situated like thosv of 
(Iw lingle-barBed rhinoceros. The hurns were 
bikck, Ihe lan^r wu placed immeiliaiely above 
the DOM, pointing upoards, and vaa bent a lillie 
back ; it was about nine inches long. The small 
horn nai four inches long, of a pyramidal 
dkape, fljuened a little, and placed ibaie the 
^es, rather a lilile more rorward. ilanding in a 
bne witit the larger honi inmiMiialely above it. 
Tbey were both §rmlj aitached to the ikull, nor 
^u tber» any appearance of loint or muscles to 
■10* e (hem. Trie neck wa* thick and ihori, Ihe 
(kin on the under aide thrown into folds, and 
Ihese folds ti^in wrinkled. The body was 
huUy and round, and from llie aboulder ran a 
linF, or bid, as in the single-homed rhinoi:eroi, 
fkoDfib it was hut faintly marked, Tbere were 
wreral otbc'lbhls and wrinkles on die body and 
1ms; and the whole ifave rather the appearance 
■rsoiiDFts: the leni were Ibick, sliorl, and re- 
■•ritably strong ; llie feet armed with three dis- 
'tlon hooFt, of a blackish color, which siimiundcd 
llbilf the foot, one in front, the others on each 
piUe. Tlw sole* of the feet were conTen. of a 
lilghi cirior, and the cuticle on them not thicker 
than thai on the loot of a man who is used to 
%alking ; the testicles hardly appeared exter- 
nrily ; the penis was bent backward and opened 
l^bool eighteen iuches below the anus. The 
whole skin of Ihe amnial is tough, and covered 
I mr Ilunly willi short black hair. The aniinai 
I fna not that appearance of armor which is ob- 
i.Hrrf*] in the single-horned rhinoceros. 
L, 1. H. unicnmii, Ihe leneth of which, says 
JBnSoni from the exiiemily of the muitle to the 
iprwin «r the tail, is at least twelve feet, and ihe 
|dwiiroferctice of die body is nearly the s,itne. 
Sbrir food in a natural slate is ibislles aad ihomy 
vrubs which they prefer to the soft pasture of 
peadowe; but ihey are fond of the sugarcane, 
•'put eal min of all kinds, 'The rhinoceros,' 
!flys IIu#(]n, 'al the aire of Iwu years, is not 
Wier than* young cow thai has never pmductd. 
But hi* body is very long and very (hick. His 
li tMd isdiipioponionatly large. From the ears 
( la A* fcom there is a concavity, the (wo e«ire- 
\ Killn of whjdi, iiamely, the upper end of (he 

iBMule. md the pan near the Ntn, are consider- 
jjbljr raised. The horn i« black, smooth at ihe 
Mf>i bill full of wrinkles directed backward al 
'die bMc. Tlie nniirils are situated very low, 
lwiii« not above an inch from the op«nmg of (be 
mouth. ITc under lip ■■ preiiy similar to ihal 
«f tlw ox : but the upper lip has a srenler rc- 
mnblanoe (o thai of (he hone, with (his adian- 
kgMin difference, (hat the rhinoceros can 
kni|1h«n thii lip, move it from side lo side, roll 
k liKiut ■ staff, and aeiie wi(h i( any ahjeci he 
vWw* to carry (o hii mouih. The tongue of the 
yowng rliinoceroi. is soft, like tlisl of a call', llis 
•y^ itl figure, rriemhle (hose uf Ihe lioii, bii( 



situuled lower, or nearer (he nostrils, than in any 
other quadruped. Uis ears are large, thin al the 
extreiuilies, and coi>(racted at their Dri)i:in by a 
kind of angular rugosity. The neck is »ery 
short, Bnd surrounded wllh two larg;e folds of 
skin. The shoulders are very thick, and al their 
juncture there is anolher fold of skm, which de- 
scends upon the fore legs. The leg* are round, 
thick, sirong, and their joint bent backwards. 
This joint, which, when the animal lies, it 
covered with a remarkable fold of the skui, ap- 
pears wlien he stands. Hie tail is (hin, and 
proportionally short. It becomes a litde thicker 
at the «»tremily, which is KarnJihed with some 
short, thick, hard hairs. The female eiactly re- 
sembles the male in ti^ire and (crossness of body. 
The skin is every where covered more or less 
with incrustalions in ibe form ol fM» or luln- 
rosilies, which are ])re((y small on the ion of (he 
ueck iknd liack, but Ixcome hirt-er on toe sides. 
The largest are on the shoulders ami crupper, 
are still gtrelty large on the (highs and leKs.upon 
whiuh they are spread alt round, and even on the 
feet. Bw beiween the folds ihe skin Is penelr«- 
bte, delicate, and is soft lo Ihe touch as silk, 
while the eiternal giart of Ihe fold is equally hard 
wiih ihe rest. This tender skin between llie 
folds is of a lighl flesh color; and the skin of 
the belly is nearly of ihe same color and consi»- 
tence. These galls or tuberosities should not be 
compared, as some authors have done, lo scales. 
Tliey are only simple indurations of the skin, 
Miihout any reunlariiy in iheit figure or symme- 
trj' tn their resneclive posiiions. The fleKibiliiy 
of the skin in ihe folds enables the rhinoceros to 
move with facility his head, neck, and members. 
The whole body, rxccpl at Ihe joinis, is inflexi- 
ble, and resembles a cout of mail. Or. Parsons 
remarks that this animal listened wiih a deep 
and long continued attention lo any kind of 
noise i and that, thounh he was sleeping or 
eating, he raised his head, and listened till (he 
noise ceased. These onimnls never assemble 
or march logelher in (roops like elephants. Being 
of a more solitary and savage disposilinn, Ihey 
are mure d'fficull to hunt and to overcome. Tliey 
never attack men, however, except when ihey 
are provoked, when Ihey are very f\irious and 
formiduble ; but as they see only before ihem, 
and a% ihey lura wiih great difficulty, they may 
be euily avoided, llie skin of these animals is 
so extremely hard as lo resist sabres, lances, 
javelins, and even musket balls, the only pene- 
trable parts being the belly, Ihe eyes, and about 
the ears. Hence the hunlers generally aiiack 
them when they lie down to sleep. Their flesh 
IscDusidered «» excellent by the Indians and 
Africans, but especially by Ihe Hoiieotots ; and, 
if they were trained when younu, ihey miKhi ba 
rendered domestic, in which cate Ihey would 
muliiply more easily than. ihe elephant. They 
inhabit Dent^al, Siam, rochin-t'hii'B, the itles of 
,luva and Sumatra. Congo, Blhiopia, and the 
country as low ns the Cape, They l«v« shady 
forests, the neighbourhood of rivers, and marshy 
places. They wallow m (he mire like hogs, and 
thus give shelter in ihe folds of Iheir skins la 
scorpions, cenlipedes,and other inMicIs, Buffon 
and Edvrards denv ihh : bui It is genendly 
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thought to be true. They bring forth only one 
young at a time, about which they are very solici- 
tous. Their skin, flesh, hoo£i, teeth, and even 
dung, are used in India medicinally. The horn, 
especially that of a rirgin rhinoceros, is con- 
sidered as an antidote against poison. This 
species is supposed to be oryx or Indian ass of 
Aristotle ; and the bos unicornis or fera roono- 
ceros of Pliny. Many writers also consider it 
as the unicorn of scripture. 

RHiZOBALUS, in botany, a srenus of the 
tetragynia order, and poWandria class of plants ; 
natural order twenty-tnira, trihilatae : cal. mono- 
phyllous, fleshy, and downy : cor. consisting of 
five petals, which are round, concave, fleshy, and 
much larger than the calyx ; the stamina are 
very numerous, filiform , and longer than the 
corolla; the styli are foiy, filiform, and of the 
length of the stamina; the pericarp has four 
drupae, kidney-shaped, compressed with a fleshy 
substance inside, and in the middle a flat large 
nut containing a kidney-shaped kernel. Of this 
there is only one species. 

R. pekia. The nuts which are sold in the 
shopft as American nuts are flat, tuberculated, 
and kidney-shaped, containins; a kernel of the 
same shape, which is sweet and agreeable. 

RHIZOPHORiV, the mangrove, or candle of 
the Indians, in botany, agenus of the monogynia 
order, and dodecandria class of plants ; natural 
order twelfth, holoracee: cal. quadripartite: 
COB. partite: seed one very long, and camous 
at the base. These plants are natives of the 
East and West Indies, and often grow forty or 
fifty feet high. They grow only in water, and 
on the banks of rivers, where the tide flows up 
twice a day. They preserve the verdure of their 
leaves throughout the year. From the lowest 
branches issue long roots, which hang down to 
the water, and penetrate into the earth. In this 
position they resemble so many arcades, from 
five to ten feet high, which serve to support the 
body of the tree, and even to advance it daily 
into the bed of the water. The must natural way 
of propagntinof these trees is to suffer the several 
slender small filaments which issue from the main 
branches, to take root in tlie earth. The most 
common method, however, is that of laying the 
small lower branches in baskets of mould or 
earth till they have taken root. The bark is very 
brown, smooth, pliant when green, and generally 
used in the West India Islands for tanning of 
leather. Below this bark lies a cuticle or skin, 
which is lighter, thinner, and more tender. The 
wood is nearly of the same color as the bark ; 
hard, pliant, and very heavy. It is frequently 
used for fuel. The wood is compact ; almost 
incorruptible ; never splinters; is easily worked; 
and, were it not for its enormous weight, would 
be commodiously employed in almost all kinds of 
works. To the roots and branches of mangroves 
that are immersed in the water oysters frequently 
attach themselves. The red mangrove grows on 
the sea-shore, and at the mouth ef large rivers; 
but does not advance, like the former, into the 
water. It generally rises to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet, with crooked, knotty branches, 
which proceed from all parts of the trunk. The 
bark is slender, of a brown color^ and, when 



young, is smooth, wid adherei vciy doi^i 
the wood ; but, when old, appcui <|aile i 
and is easily detached Irom it. Under lb] 
is a skin as thick as parchment, red, and i 
closely to the wood, from whidi it cnmotki 
tached, till the tree is felled and dry. 1ki 
is hard, compact, heavy, of a deep red,ili 
Tery fine grain. The pith or heart of Ar^ 
being cut into small pieoea, and boiled is ^ 
imparts a very beautiful red to the liqmd,* 
communicates the sanae color to wool nd i 
From the fruit of this tree, which when npii 
of a violet color, and resembles some gnpsi 
taste, is prepared an agreeable liqnor, aadki 
teemed by the inhabitants of the CarribttF 
This species is generally called rope 
from the use to which the bark is a|^pliediRft| 
inhabitants of the West Indies. Thii iai 
which, by reason of the great abundance rf^l 
is easily detached when green, from the aniil 
beaten or bruised betwixt two stones, Mi w 
hard and woody part is totally aepinied lal 
that which is soft and tender. This last, iHI 
is the true cortical substance, is twislBii«| 
ropes of all sizes, which are exceedingly ni|| 
and not apt to rot in the water. I 

RHODANUS, a river of Gallia Naibom 
rising in the Rhaetian Alps, and fidling itfttt 
Mediterranean Sea, near Marseilles. Iiiii 
called Rho.nc, which see. 

RHODE IsLAKD, or, more properly, Kia I 
Island and Providekce PLANTATioan^wi 
the United States of North America, is \mM\ 
north and east by Massachusetts, sooth bf4i 
Atlantic, and west by Connecticut. Lom-T^ 
6' to 71® 52' W., laL 41» iT to 41'» 4f ^ 
forty-nine miles long, and twenty-nine fanA 
containing 1580 square miles. I 

llie counties, number of towns, popohM 
and chief towns, are exhibited in the ijBm^ 
Table :— 











Counties. 


Towns. 


Popol. 


Chief tOTV. ! 


Bristol . . 
Kent . . 
Newport . 
Providence 
Washington 


3 
4 
7 
10 
7 

31 


5972 

9834 

16,294 

30,769 

14,962 


Bristol. 
East Greenvi^ 
Newpeit 

Providence. ' 
South Kingrtaj 

1 




77,831 



The most considerable towns are Proridm 
Newport, Bristol, Warren, South Kingston, Ei* 
Greenwich, Smithfield, and tlie villages of Pk*^ 
tucket, and Pawtuxet. The harbours are Ki^ 
port, Providence, Wickford, Pawtuxet, Bii^ 
and Warren. There are thirty-one banks inlto 
state. 

There is a college at Providence, and a bqt 
Friends' boarding school receutly established * 
the same place. There are seven academie ii 
the state, at Bristol, Cumberland, East Gnv- 
wich, Newport, Smithfield^ South Kingston, td 
Wickford. Public and private schools aie fff- 
ported in a greater or less degree, in fsrioai 

f>laces. But public schools are not supixHtfdtf 
aw in Rhode Island, as in the other New Eaf- 
land States. The number of congregatioM ^ 
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^ ■ercnl deaomfliationi of (.'hrislians in ihii 
Mate is stated at follona:— Baptitu fifty-seven ; 
Friends eighteen ; CoDgregitionalists eleven ; 
£piscopali)tafiiie; Moravians one; Jews one. 

The legislature n composed of a council of 
twelie, i Deluding ihe govornotandlieulenanl-go- 
Ktemor, all chosen annually, and a house of re- 
prvseotaUTes, consisting of seveiily-tnomanibers, 
cfaosen twice a year; hi, on the third Wed- 
nesday in Apnl, and on the fourib Tuesday in 
Auguil. Judges and other civil officers are sp- 
pointMl yearly. The lejislat'ire meets at New- 
port toicc a year, at Providence once, and once 
ft jtu alternately at East Greenwich and Soutb 
Xiiigstoo. This state sends two represenialives 
{to congreM. 

Th* rivers are Pawtucket, Providence, Paw- 
tuet, Paweaiucli, and Wood Hirer. Narraganset 
I Bay extends up from south lu north between the 
■Minlaod on the east aod wett, and embosoms 
■any pleaiani and fertile islands ; among which 
Mv Rhode Iilaiid, from which the state derives its 
BKBir, Canonicat, Prudence, Patience, Hope, 
Pyet's and Hog Iilandi. Block hiand, off tlie 
nut in Ihe Allaniic, is tlie most souiherly land 
belonging to the siaie. 

Tlw fcce of the country is mostly level, except 
ia the nonh-west part, wnicb U hilly and rocky. 
The soil is gvnvtally belter adapted lo graiiug 
Cttn tillage. A large proportion of llie western 
and iM>rtb-weEteni part of Ihe state has a thin 
Wd lean soil ; but the islands and the cuuniry 
, Imdering on Narragansel Bay are of great fer- 
' Hily, and are celebisted For their line cattle, iheir 
••Rieii>u9 flocks of sheep, and the abundance 
ud excellence of their butler and cheese ; cedar, 
ttr, barley, oats, gmsses, and culinary roots and 
Mats aie in great abundance and perfection. 
T^ rivers and bays swarm with ■ variety of ex- 
Mllent liih. Iron ore is found in large auanti- 
' tin In seietal parts, and some copper ; inere is 
abo an abundance of limestone, particularly in 
, Ae county of Providence. 

The maiiulactures of Rhode Island are exien- 
They consist chiefly of 



I, lish, poultry, anions, butter, cheese, barley. 
n, spirits, and colloo and linen goods. They 
jiMwnted, in 1810, to 612,794 dollars. The 
i-4tiniBte of this Slate is as healthy as that of any 
; put of America ; and i( is more temperate than 
I ac cUlMlc of any of the other New England 
i'WHea, particularly on the islands, wtiere the 
[ hnties from the sea have the effect not only to 
' Miligste the heat in summer, but lo modeisle ibe 
' cold ID winter. The summers are detijjhtful, es- 
I ^lally on (he island of Rhode Island. 

Rnona Islikh, Indian name Aquodueck 
-Slland, from which the slate lakes lis name, 
' iituted in NnmfMsel flay. Lon?. 71" affW^ 
!k. 4t° 35' N. Il is about Itfieen miles from 
■onh lo toutli, and three and a half wide, and 
it divided into three townships, Newport, Porti- 
;,Bouth, and Middleiown. li is a noted resort 
' fcr rovaluli from louthem climates. The island 
:ll exceedingly pleasant and heallbfiil. Tta- 
*illct«, with propiietj, call it the Eden of Ame- 
'-te. fifuffetedniuch by the reroliuionary war 
V0L.XVIII, 



Some of its most ornamental country mu were 
destroyed ; and their flue groves, ordialds, and 
fruit trees, wantonly cut down. The soil is of a 
superior quality. Between 30,000 and 40,000 
sheep are fed on (he island, besides n 
and horses. Tliere is a valuable coal mineon the 
north-'wesl part of the island. 

RHODES, a celebrated island in the Archi- 
pelago, (he largest and most easterly of the Cy- 
clades, wasknown in ancient times by the natnei 
of Asteria, Ophiosa, A^threa, Trinacriu, Corym. 
bia, Poeisa, Atubyria, Marcia, Oloessa, Stadia, 
Telchinis, Pelagia, and Rhodus. In latter aj, 
the name of Rhodus, or Rhodes, prevailed, from 
Ihe Greek word thodon, a rose: the island 
abounding very much with these flowers. It 
is about twenty miles distant from the coasts 
of Lycia and Caria, and 1 

Pliny and ^eTetal other ancient authors assert 
thai Rhodes was formerly covered 
but gradually raised in iiead above 
and became an island. Philo ascribes thi 
to the decrease of the walcrs of the ocean. If 
his conjecture he not without foundation, roost of 
the iilea of the Archipelago, being lower than 
Rhodes, muit have had a similar origin. But it 
15 much more probable that the volcanic fires 
which in the tburih year of Ihe 13iih Olympiad 
raised Therasia and Thera, known at present by 
the name of Sanlorin, from the depths of the sea, 
and have in our days thrown out several small 
islandii adjacent, also produced in some ancient 
era Rhodes and Delos. The fim inhabitants of 
Rhodes, according to Diodonis Sicult 
called the Telchinic, who came originally from 
Ihe island of Crele. These, by Iheir skill in 
aslrolwgy, perceiving that the island was soon lo 
be deluged, leli (heir habitations, and maderooni 
For the, Heliades, or descendants of Phfcbus, who 
took possession of the island, and eicelled all 
other men in learning, invented navigation, &c. 
In aftei ages, however, being infested with great 
serpents which bred in the island, they consulted 
(he oracle in Delos, which advised them lo ad- 
mil Phoibus, B Thessalian, wiih his followers 
inio Rhodes. This was dooe.and Phorbus, hav- 
ing destroyed Ihe seipenis, was, after his death, 
honored a.* a demigod. Afterwards a colony of 
Cretans settled in Ihe island, and, a little befota 
the Trojan war, TIepolemua the son of Her- 
cules was made king of it, and governed with 
great justice. After Ihe Trojan war all the an- 
cient inhabilanla were driven oul by the Dorians, 
who continued to be masters of i!ie island for 
many a^es, 

A litlle before the expeditior of Xerxei' into 
Greece a republican form of government nre- 
vailed here ; during which the Rhodians applied 
themselves 10 navigation, and became very pow- 
erful by sea. planting several colonies in distant 
coiintriei. Id ihe time of the Peloponneiian war 
the republic of lUiodea was rent into iwo factions, 
one of which favored the Athenians, and the 
other the Spartans; but at length, the lalicr pr«- 
vailinc, democracy was abolished, and aristo- 
cracy introduced. About 351 B.C. we And ibr 
Rhodians oppressed by Mausolus king of Carta, 
and at last rciduced by Artemisi ' ' ' 
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Ihii emergeDC; ihe; applied to the AlhenLins ; 
bjr whose assislaoce they regained their liberty. 

From the period above'inentioned to that of 
Aleiandei the Gr«sl tbe Khodiam enjoyed iin- 
iotetnipled iranquillily. To him ihey rolutitatily 
subtnilted; and were on tliat account highly fa- 
vored by him: but no sooner did Ihcy hear of 
hit death than they rlrove out the Macedoniuri 
garrilona. and once more became a free people. 
About this time happened a dreadful inundaiioo 
at Rliodea; which, being accompanied with vio- 
lent tlornii of rain, and hails lones ofao extraor- 
dinary siie, beat down mauy houses, and Icilled 
numbers of the iohabitanls. Aj the city vaa 
built in ihe form of an amphithealre, and no care 
had been taken to clear the pipes and conduits 
which conveyed the naler into the sea, the lower 
parts were instantly laid under water. Many of 
the inhabitants fled lo their »hipg. But the wall 
on a sudden. bursting, we are told, asunder, and 
the water diachargbg itself into the sea, they 
were delivered from all farther dauger. The 
Rhodiaos soon retrieved iheir losses by trade. 

During the wars amon^ the successors of Alex- 
ander, iheyobierved a strict neutrality; whereby 
they enriched themselvej so much that Rhodes 
became one of the most opulent slates of the age; 
insomuch (hat they undertook tlie piratic war, 
and, at Ibeir own charge, cleared the seas o( the 
pirates who had for many years infested the coasts 
of Europe and Asia. But,as themosladvaniafe- 
Ous branches of their coiomerce were derived 
&om Egypt, they were more attached to Ptolemy, 
than lo any of the neifshbouriog princes. When 
therefore Antigonus, having engaged in a. war 
with Ptolemy about Cyprus, demanded succors 
of them, they inlreated him not to compel ihem 
to declare war against iheir ancient ally. Anli- 
gonus immediately ordered one of his admirals 
to sail with his fleet lo Rhodes, and seiie a!) the 
ships that came out of the harbour ; but the 
Rhodians, equipping a number of galleys, fell 
upon the enemy, and obliged Ihem lo retire with 
great loss. Hereupon Anligonus threatened to 
besiege their city with hi) whole army; and the 
only terms of accommodation lo which he would 
hearken were, that the Rhodians should declare 
war against Ptolemy, and admit his 6eei into 
their harbour. The Rhodians now sent ambassa- 
dors lo all their allies, and to Plolemy in parlicu- 
lar, imploring their assistance ; and the prepara- 
tions on both sides were immense. Anligonus, 
being near eighty years of age, committed the 
managenient of the war lo his son Demelrius, 
Bumamed Poliorcetes, or Ihe laker of towns, 
who appeared before Rhodes with 200 ships and 
170 transports, having on board 40,000 men. 






die continent and the island was covered with 

Having landed his troops beyond the reach of 
the enemy's machines, Demetrius detached sere- 
nl small bodies (o lay wasle the country, em- 
ploying thetimbettofortity his camp with strong 
~ iparl). The Rhodians, on theirpan, prepared 
a vigorous defence. Many commanders, 
ho had signalised ibemselves on other occasiooa, 
Rhodes 10 (ry their skill againat Deme- 



lrius. The besieged taking au accounl at thofV 
who who were capable of bearing arms, foon' 
that the citizens amounted lo 6000, and tht ft 
reigners lo 1000. Liberty waj promised to li, 
the slaves who should diaiinguish themselves bi 
any glorious aclion, and ihe public engaged (I 
pay the masters their ransom. A prt>clamalio| 
was likewise made, declaring, that whoever dio) 
In defence of his country should be buried al i 
public expense ; that his parents and childe 
should be maintained out of the treasury : tk 
fortunes should be given to his daughters; an 
his sons should be crowned at Ihe great festtn 
of Bacchus. Demetrius, having planted his a 
gines, began to baiter with incredible fiuy A 
walls on the side of llie harbour; but was k 
eight diiys successively repulsed, and the bestegt 
siil fire lo some of the most powerful of his a^i 
gines. He now, therefore, ordered a geoa^ 
assault to be made; but this al&o was TCpallP^ 
with great slaughter. In a similar assault, ng 

day, he was again forced lo retire, after harii 

lost a great number of men, and some oflice^ 
Having seized and fortified an eminence, near ll|f 
city, Demelrius caused several batteries to |p 
erecivd, which incessaotly discharged against tt^' 
walls iioaes of 150 Ibi. weight ; so tliat theto 
b«gan lo totter, and several breaches were opMK 
ed : but the Rhodians, unexpectedly sallying oA 
drove the enemy from this post, and oven«iM| 
their machines. Their enterprising foe now w 
dered a scalade by sea and land al the same IJm 
llie attack was commenced with great fury ; hi 
tbe besieged defended themselves with die gieM 
est intrepidity and success. After the c 
had lasted many hou ra, wiih great slaughter o» baft, 
sides, Demetrius retired : but soon retonied *ndl 
new vigor lo attack the fiirlifications nhicji H^ 
fended the harbour. Here he caused a wf 

auanlity of burning torches and firebraruls to ' 
irown into the Rhodian ships ; and al ibe ti 
lime galled thera with showers of darts, ■rrowi^ 
and stones. However, Ihe Rhodians put a H 
to the lire ; and liaviog, with great expe^it^ 
manned three strong sliips, drove with such ijo* 
lence against the vessels on which tbe eneni^ 
machines were planted lliat they were shallmd 
iu pieces, and thrown into the sea. KacesM^ 
the Rhodian admiral, encouraged by Ibis n» 
cess, now attacked Ihe feoemy's fleet, and sMil 
many vessels, but was himself taken prisonlft 
Demetrius on this ordered a machme of a Mr 
invention lo be buil., which was thrice tha>«ifK 
and breadth of those he had lost, fint as itilH' 

entering the harbour, a dreadful sionn a 

drove ll against the shore, with die tcaid.it 
which it h^ been reared. The bniqtad,' "*~ 
the tempest was siill raging, made a sally a(, .. 
Ihe post of the Demetrians ; mil. Iliiiimh hiiiiIwI 
several limes, carried ii, obliging 400 of tnea* 
lay down Iheir arms- 

Afier this victory Demetrius fi 
famous engine called belepolis, much lul' 
than any military engine hitherto invented. M 
Helfpoms. Ii was moved upon eight : 
and large wheels, whose fellies were stren^- 
ed with strong iron plates. To &rilitue ui 
vary its movements, canon wcT«placeduDdttfb 
whereby it was turned in an hutaai to that lifc 
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wtaicli ihawirknWDandeiigineeri desired. From 
each oT Uw four angtei a laige pilSar of wood 
was carried to about lh« lieignt of lOU cubiu, 
incliaing to each olliei ; the machine conilsling 
of nine •toriei, whose dimensionj gradually |es- 
lened. The lint ttory was supported by forty- 
three beuDi, and tlie l^ist by no more than nine. 
Three lidesof ibe machine were plated ovqr with 
iron. Id preient its being damEiged by ftre. Id 
the front of each itory were witidowi defended 
wiih thullers covered nith skim siuifed with 
wool. This machine wat raoved fornaids bj 
.1000 of the strongest men of the nhole army ; 
bat the art niih which it wai built greaily facllt- 
lai«d the motion. Demetrios caused likewise 
l« be nude several lesradoes or penthouses, to 
cover bis men while tbey a<lvitnced to till up the 
tiencbei and ditches, and inrealed a new sort 
of galleries through which those (hat were ^ia~ 
ployed at the siege might pais and repnis. He 
employed all bis seamen in leTetling the ground 
oier which the machines were (o be brought up, 
la (he (pace oF (bur Furlongs, llie number of 
workmen employed amounted to 30,000, 

The Rhodians, observing these formidable pre- 
parations, raised a new wall within that which 
ibe enemy ialeuded to batter. To accomplish 
ibis, they pulled down the wall of their fheni re, 
the neighbouring houses, and even some lem- 
plei, after having solemnly vowed to build more 
magnificeDt uructuret in honor of the godi, if 
the city were preserved. At the same time they 
Mnt out nine of Ihair best ihipi to seite such of 
tbe enemy's as tbey could meet with, and there- 
by distress tliera for want of provisions. As 
tbese were commanded by Uieir bravest sea-of- 
ficers, they soon returned with an immense 
I ooly, and many prisoners. Among other ves- 
»*U, they took aealley richly laden, on board of 
wbicb IMy Found a great variety of valuable fur- 
niture, and a tT>yal robe, which Pbila herself had 
wroaght and sent as a present lo her husband 
Uemeiriu*. The lUiodiuDs sent the furniiure, 
the royal robe, and the accompanying letter, to 
Ploleny, which highly exasperated Demetrius, 
The statues of Antigopus and his son Demetrius, 
however, were ildl allowed lo remain in thecily. 
Mining and countemiinmg were now ined : and 
one Alhenagoras, a Milesian, who had been sent 
to Ikt: assistance of the Rhodians by I'tutemy, 

SXiiiiiMd to betray the city to the Demetrians. 
ut this was only lo ensnare them ; for Alexan- 
der, a Macedonian whom Demetrius had sent 
win a body of troops (o take possession oFapost 
agreed on, no uoner appeared but he was taken 
prisoDei by ihe Rhodians, who were waiting For 
bitn under anns. Athenagorss was crowned by 
die senate with a crown of gold, and presented 
wifii five talents of silver. Demetrius now 
plJKed all bis hopes of reducing the city on bis 
Mttering cnaines. Having therefore levelled the 
(rowod, he brought up his helepolis, with four 
Undoes on eacfi side. Two oilien of .an ex- 
Iraordicary sitt, bearing battering rams, were 
likewite moved Ibrwanh by lOUD men. Each 
tlofy of the helepolis was Ciled with eugines lor 
diachar^ng stones, arrows, and darts. When 
alt thini:! were leady his men assaulted the city 
on all side*. Bui, in Ihe heat of the attack, am- 



ba^saJots arrived From Cnidus, tolicitintz Deme- 
trius lo suspend further hostilities, and giving 
him hopes ihat Ihey should prevail upon itif 
Rhodians to submit to a capitulation, A mo- 
mentary suspensian of arms look place ; bui, iht 
Rliodians reliising the conditions offered, the 3l> 
lack was renewed. At ihis crisis a Heet which 
Ptolemy had freighted with 300,000 measures of ' 
com and pulse arrived very seasonably. A few 
days after came m safe two other fleets: one sent 
by Canander, with 100,000 bushels of barley ; 
the other by Lysimachus, with 400,000 bushela 
of com, and as many of barley. The Rhodiaw ' 
troops now suddenly sallied out, and set fir 
the enemy's batteries," built a third wall in 
form of a crescent, which took in all that part 
that was most exposed to the enemy ; and drew 
a deep trench behind the breach. They also do* 
lached a squadron of their best sliips under 
Amyntas, who, meeting with some privateent ' 
commissioned by Demetrius, look both the ship» 
and the men, among wham were Timocles, the 
chief of the pirates, and several officers of dif 
liaction of the Seel of Demetrius. These were 
soon followed by a numerous Seel of small ves- 
sels loaded with com and provisions, sent iheiq 
by Ptolemy, with 1500 men, under Anligonus, % 
Macedonian of great experience. While the 
Ithodians were Ihus signalizing themselves in Iha 
defence of their country, a second embassy aF> 
riied from Athens and llie other cities of Greece, 
soliciting Demetrius lo make a peace. A cessa- 
tion oF arms was Bt[reed upon, but, the terms oC- 
fered by Demetrius being once more rejected b 
the Rhodians, hostiliiies were renewed ; am 
Denielrius formed a detachment of 1500 of his: J 
best troops, under Alcimus and Moncios, li 
officers of experience, ordering Ihem lo eoler t 
breach at midoighl, aod possess themselves of 
the strong posis about the theatre. To Faciliuta 
the execution oF so dangerous an undertaking, 
he amused the enemy with false attacks by sea 
and land. Accordingly the detachment entered 
the breach, and fell upon those who defended 
the ditch with such vigor that, having slain Ihe, 
mast pari aF Ihem, they advanced to the tlieaire, 
and aeized on the post odjoinbg. The darknesi 
of the night prevented the lUiodians from dis- 
lodging die enemy. Next day they fuughl like 
men io despair, the enemy defending their pott 
several hours without giving ground. At length 
the Rhodians, breaking into the enemy's batta^ 
lion, and killing both their commanders, the rest 
were easily put into disorder, and all to a man 
eiih<?r killed or taken prisoners. The Rhodiana 
also lost many of their best commanders ; and 
among ihe rest Damotctis, their chief magistrate. 
I>emetrius was making preparations for a new 
assault, when he received letters from his Falberi 
enjoining bim lo conclude a peace with llie Rh(»- 
dians upon Ihe best terms he could obtain : at 
the same lime ambassadors arrived From the 
iKtolian republic, soliciting Ihe contending par- 
ties 10 put an end lo the war. Demelrius, how 
ever, was preparing once more lo bring forward 
his helepolis, when a Kbodian engineer render* 
edit altogether useless. He undermined Ihe liact 
of ground over w)iich it wa* lu pass; and ^ita 
it came lo the place it sunk so deeply into ihi 
JP3 
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ground that it was impossible to draw it out the Athenian territories ; and, putting the other 

again. Thi« misfortune decided the enemy to aboard his fleet, gave it orders to sail to Me- 

make peace on the following conditions : — ronea, a city in die north of Thrace. He then 

That the republic of Rhodes should be maintain- marched towards that city himself, took it by 

ed in the full enjoyment of their ancient rights, assault, and reduced a great many others; so 

privileges, and liberties, without any foreign gar- that the confederates would, in all probability, 

rison ; that they should renew their alliance with have had little reason to boast of their succeis, 

Antigonus, and assist him in his wars against all had not the Romans come to their assistance. In 

states and princes except Egypt ; and that, for the war between the Romans and Antiochos the 

the effectual performance ofthe articles stipulated, Great king of Syria, the Rhodians were very 

they should deliver 100 hostages, such as Deme- useful allies to the former. The best part of 

trius should make choice of. Thus was the siege their fleet was indeed destroyed by a treacherous 

raised, after it had continued a whole year : contrivance of Polvxeniades the Syrian admiral; 

the Rhodians amply rewarded all those who but they soon fitted out another, and defeated a 

had distinguished themselves in the service of squadron commanded by the celebrated Hannibal, 

their country. They also set up statues to Pto- after which, in conjunction with the Romans, they 

lemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus ; to all of utterly destroyed the Syrian fleet commanded by 

whom they paid the highest honors, especially to Polyxeniades ; which, together with the loss o' 

the first. Demetrius at his departure presented the battle of Magnesia, so dispirited Antiochus, 

them with the helepoUs, and all the other ma- that he submitted to whatever conditions the 

chines which he haul employed in battering the Romans pleased. For these services the Rho- 

city : from the sale of which, with some additi- dians were rewarded with the provinces of Lycia 

onal sums of their own, they are said to have and Caria ; but, tyrannizing over the people in a 

erected the famous colossus* terrible manner, the Lycians applied to the senate 

The Rhodians after this applied themselves for protection. This was readily granted ; but 

entirely to commerce, by which means they be- the Rhodians were so much displeased that they 

came masters of the sea, and much more opulent secretly favored Perseus in the war which broke 

than any of the neighbouring nations. However, out between him and the Roman republic. For 

they could not avoid a war with the Byzantines, this offence the two prorinces above-mentioned 

who, being obliged to pay a tribute of eighty were resumed ; but the Rhodians, having banished 

talents to the Gauls, resolved to lay a toll on all or put to death those who had ^yored Perseof, 

ships that traded to the Pontic Sea. This reso- were again admitted into favor, and gr&aly 

lution provoked the Rhodians, who first de- honored by the senate. In the Mithridatic war 

spatched ambassadors to the Byzantines, com- their alliance with Rome brought upon them the 

plaining of the new tax ; but they persisted in king of Pontus with all his force; but, having 

their resolution : and the Rhodians declared war, lost the greatest part of his fleet before the city, 

engaging the king of Pergamus to assist them : he was obliged to raise the siege. In the war 

the Byzantines were now so intimidated that which Pompey made on the Cilician pirates the 

they agreed to relinquish the toll. About this Rhodians assisted him with their naval force, 

time happened the earthquake, which threw and had a great share in his victories. In the 

down the colossus, arsenal, and a great part of civil war between Cesar and Pompey they also 

the city walls of Rhodes; on which occasion assisted the latter. Afler his death they sided 

the Rhodians sent ambassadors to all the Grecian with Caesar; which drew upon them the resent-, 

princes and states, to whom their losses were so ment of C. Cassius, who advanced to Rhodes 

much exaggerated, that they obtained immense with a powerful fleet. When the Rhodians sent 

sums of money. B. C. 203 the Rhodians en- ambassadors, promising to stand neuter, and 

gaged in a war with Philip V. of Macedon. recal the ships which they had sent to assist the 

Philip had invaded the. territories of Attains triumviri, Cassius insisted upon their delivering 
king ot Pergamus ; and, because the Rhodians up their fleet, and putting him in possession of 
seemed to favor their ancient friend, sent Hera- their harbour. This the Rhodians refused, and 
elides, by birth a Tarentine, to set fire to their began to put themselves in a condition to stand 
fleet ; at the same he despatched ambassadors a siege ; but first sent Archelaus, who had taught 
into Crete, in order to stir up the Cretans against Cassius Greek, to intercede with his disciple, 
them. Philip at first gained an inconsiderable Archelaus could not prevail upon him to mode- 
advantage in a naval engagement ; but the next rate his demands ; the Rhodians, therefore, hav- 
year was defeated with the loss of 11,000 men, ing created Alexander, a bold and enterprising 
while the Rhodians lost but sixty men, and At- man, their pnetor, equipped a fleet of thirty-three 
talus seventy. After this he carefully avoided sail, and sent it out under Mascus, an expe- 
coming to an engagement at sea either with At- rienced naval officer, to offer Cassius battle, 
talus or the Rhodians. The combined fleet, in Both fleets fought with incredible bravery, and 
the mean time, sailed towards ^gina in hopes the victory was long doubtful ; but the Rhodians, 
of intercepting him : but, having failed in their overpowered by numbers, were at length forced 
purpose, they sailed to Athens, where they con- to return home, two of their ships being sunk 
eluded a treaty with that people ; and, on their and the rest much damaged. Tliis was the first 
return, drew all the Cyclades into a confederacy time that the Rhodians were fairly overcome in 
against Philip. The allies, however, wasted a naval fight. Cassius, who had beheld it from 
their time in these negociations ; and Philip, a neighbouring hill, having refitted his fleet, 
having divided his forces into two bodies, sent which had been no less damaged than that of the 
one, under the command of Philocles, to ravage Rhodians, repaired to Loiyma, a stronghold of 
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Lthe Rhodiaut on the Gontinent. This cuslJe hu 
liook by utaull; and hence conveyed his land 
^fbrces, under Fuiniui and LenluJus, over itiio 
the island. His Reel consiilcd of eiihty ships 
Sof war and abovR 200 Iraniports. The Rho- 
iTdians no Moner saw it appear, but ibey weni out 
l^iaia to meet the enemy. The second engage- 
nnent was far more bloody than the tirsi ; many 
l%iipi were sunk, aod izreat numbers of men 
jAilled on both side:. But victory once more 
tSaclared for the Romans, who immediately 
nloclied up iba city of Rhodei both by sea and 
Bbnd. Ai l^e inhabitants had not had lime to fur- 
Biilh the city with sufficient provisions for a siege, 
mome of them fearing thai, if it were taken eillier 
usaull or by famine, Cassius would put all 
_.._ iohabilanls to the sword, as Brutus had 
lately done at Xanibus, privately opened the 
gates, and put him in possession of the town, 
irbich he nevertheless treated ai if it had been 
bken by assinlr. He commanded Mty of the 
chief ciciiens to be brought before him, and sen- 
tenced them to die; others to the numhrr of 
twenty-five,, who had commanded the fleet or 
*rmy, because they did not appear when sum- 
inoned. he proscribed, and commanded the llbo- 
4ians lo deliver up to him all their ships, and 
whatever money they had in the public treasury. 
He then plundered the temples ; and is said not 
to have left one statue in the whole city, except 
that of the sun ; boasting, at his departure, tliai 
he had stripped the Ahodians of ull they had. 
From private peisons he extorted above 8000 

On thedeathof Cassius, Marc Antony restored 
file Rhodians lo their ancient rights and pnvi- 
^es, bestow inft upon ihem the islands of 
Andtoi, NaxoB, Tenm, and the city of Myndus. 
But these the Rhodians so oppressed with taxes 
that Antony, though a great (riend to the repub- 
lic, wasoblit;ed to divest her of the sovereignty. 
Ffona this lime 10 the reipi of the em peror Claudius 
we find no mention mndeofllie Rhodians. That 
prince, as Dion informs us, deprived them of 
their liberty for having crucified some Roman 
, ciliiem. llonever, he soon restored them to 
' their former condition. Tacitus adds, that they 
had been as oflen deprived of, or restored lo, 
their liberty, by way of punUhment or reward 
fbr their dilTerent behaviour, as they had obliged 
the Romans with their assistance in fo'reign wars, 
or provoked them with their seditions at home. 
Pliny, who wrote in the beginning of Vespasian's 
reign, styles Rhodes a beautiful and free town. 
But Vespasian obliged it to pay a yearly tribute, 
and reduced ihe whole island lo a Roman pro- 
vince. Thii pretor who governed it resided at 
Rhodes, as the chief cily under his jurisdiction. 
The island continued subject to the Romans 
till the reign of the emperor Aodronicus; when 
X'lUarcl, grand master of the knights of Jerusa- 
lem, then residing at Cyprus, finding hrmself 
tuuch exposed lo the attacks of the Saracens, 
resolved to exchange thai island fcr Rhodes. 
Audronicus the eastern emperor possessed little 
more in it than a castle : nevertheless he refused 
to gram the ibveilitute of the island to Villaret. 
The latter, therefore, without spending time iu 
fruitless Regociationi, tailed dirfi-tly for Rhode!, 
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here he landed his tr 

tKe opposition made 
the Saracens, who then united against the ci 
mon enemy. As Vdlarel foresaw that the capi- 
tal must be taken before he could reduce the 
islaod, he iostanily laid siege to it. Tlie inhab- 
itants defended themselves obstiualely; upon 
which the grand master thought proper to turn 
the siege into a blockade ; but soon found him- 
self so closely surrounded by the Greeks and 
Saracens that he could get no supply either of 
(bmge or provisions. But having at length ob- 
tained this by means of large sums borrowed of 
the Florentines, he came out of his trenches and 
attacked the Saracens, with a full resolution 
either to conquer or die. A bloody conflict en- 
sued, in which a great number of the bravest 
knighti were killed ; but at length the Saracens 
Gave way, and ded to llieir ships; upon which 
the cily was immediately attacked and taken. 
The Greeks and other Christians had their lives 
and liberties given them, but the Saracens were 
all cut to pieces. The reduction of the capital 
was followed by that of all the other places of 
inferior strength throughout the island ; and, in 
fijur years after llieir landing, the whole was sub- 
jugated, and the conquerors took tlie title of th« 
Knights of Rhodes. 

For many years those knights continued ihe 
terror of Ihe Saracens and Turks, and sustained 
a severe siege from Mahomet II., who was com- 
pelled to abandon tlie enterprise ; but at length 
the Turkish sultan Solyman resolved alall events 
10 drive ihem from it. He attacked the city with 
a fleet of 400 sail, and an army of 140,000 men. 
The trenches were soon brought close to the 
counterscarp, and a strong battery raised againsi 
ihe town ; which, however^ did but little damage. 
Unfortunately for the besieged, tbeir continual 
fire caused such a consumption of gunpowder 
ihai thev began lo feel the vrani of it ; the porfi- 
dious d Amarald, whose province it bad been to 
visit the magazines, having amused the council 
with a false report that there was more than suf- 
ficient lo maintain the siege. Solyman therefore 
thought it DOW advisable to set his numerout 
pioneers aiwurk.dig^ngof mines, and, ashamed 
and exasperated at his ill success, called a geott- 
ral CDundl, in which he made some stinging 
reflections on his vixjer, for having represented 
the reduction of Rhodes as a very easy enter- 
prise. To avoid ihe eHects of the sultan's resent- 
ment, Mustapha proposed u general assault on 
several sidesof Ihe lown at once. This wa.- iin- 
medialely approved of.and the lime appointed for 
the execution of itwas on the 24th. According- 
ly the town was assaulted at four diflerenl partt, 
after having sufTeied a continual fire for some t'me 
from their arlillery. But the Rhodians were na 
less diligent in repulsinn them with their cannoi* 
and other tire arms, melted lead, boiling oil. Sec. 
The Turks at last, alike beset by the Are of the 
arlillery and the arms of Ihe Rhodian kDightr, 
were forced to abandon the attack with a consi- 
derable loss. In these attacks there fell about 
15,000 of Solyman's best troops, besides seveial 
officers of distinction. Solyman was so dis- 
couraged by bis ill successes that he was on tha 
point of raising the siege, and would have ai"- 
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tually doue so, had lie not been di vetted from it by their relics, clialicei, and other ncnd iIh> 

intelligence that the far greater part of the knights belonging to the gieat church of Sl Mb, 1^ 

were either killed or wounded. This having de- ther with all their ornaments and other ifa 

termJned him to try his fortune once more,the com- 9. That they should likewise csffj wiA Ab 

mand of Itis forces was turned over to the bashaw all the artillery with which theywere wm c 

Achmed, with orders to push the attack with all arm the galleys of the order. lO. That the iM 

imaginable vigor. Achmed instantly obeyed, belonging to it, together with the castle rft [ 

raised a battery of seventeen large cannon against Peter, should be delivered up to the Ttaib. n | 

the bastion of Italy, and quickly after made him- That, for the more easy execution of thex»i 

self master of it, obliging the garrison to retire des, the Turkish array should be reamed t: 

into the city. The grand master was now forced some miles distance from the capital, lllti. 

to demolish two of flie churches, to prevent the the aga of the janissaries, at the head of fllf 

enemy *s seizing on them ; and, with tlieir mate- of his men, should be allowed to go tad Dii 

rials, caused some new works and entrendimcnts possession of the place. From this tiae b 

to be made. The Turks, however, gained ground island of Rhodes has been subject to theTskr. 

every day : at length, on tlie 30th of November, and, like other countries subject to thtt tja- 

the last assault was to be given. The bashaw nica! yoke, has lost all its former importaoot 

Pyrrus, who commanded it, led his men directly Rhodes is separated from the soutb-westeifr 

to the entrenchments, and this attack would mi ty of Anatolia by the channel of Rhodei,hB 

have proved one of the most desperate that had thrte to four leagues wide. The north com sin 

yet been made, had not a vehement rain inter- but rises inland to a high mountain, flatat^ 

vened, which carried away all the earth which The soil is in general sandy, but well ymsi 

the enemy had reared to serve them as a ram- and tolerably fertile, producing com, wiBC,i 

part; so that being now exposed to a continual fruits, honey, &c. The island abooods vit 

nre they fell in such great numbers that the hares, woodcocks, partridges, snipes, and fH 

bashaw could no longer make them stand their ducks. The climate is mild ana heahinr,;h 

ground. This last repulse threw the sultan into winter having neither frost nor snow, aod ii 

such a fury that none of his officers dared to summer heats are tempered by tfaeweHcdja 

come near him ; and the shame of his having breezes in that season, 

now spent nearly six whole months with a nome- The chief town, of the same name, is lifiaii^ 

reus army before tlie place, and having lost such on the north-east point of the island, and bi) 

myriads of his brave troops with so little advan- amphitheatrically on the side of a bill ; it BB^ 

tage, had made him quite desperate. Pyrrus rounded by thick walls with towers^ which pi 

at length, having given it time to cool, ventured it an appearance of much greater strcagtkv 

to propose offering the town a capitulation. This it possesses. The streets are narrow and cniW 

being relished by the sultan, letters were imme- and the houses mean. It has two poiti;^ 

diately despatched in his name, exhorting the smallest, named Dasca, has its entrance ftoa^ 

city to submit, and threatening the knights with east, and is covered by several rocks, lenig 

the most dreadful effects of his resentment if they only a channel for one vessel at a time; it Is 

persisted in their obstinacy. Other agents also jetties, but is filling up daily, and at pRSB 

were employed in different places : to all of can only receive small merchant vesaels. Ik 

whom the grand master ordered his men to re- second port, named Rhodes, fiaces the west, s 

turn this answer, that his order never treated which side it is sheltered, but is open to ^ 

with infidels but with sword in hand. At last, north and north-east. It receives vessels of (jp- 

however, he called a council of all the knights, teen feet draft, and here Turkish vesiels of v 

and informed tliem himself of the condition of have been built of the pines the island aflbids. 

the place. These all agreed, particularly the The other places of any note arc Iindo,oolU 

engineer Martinengo, that it was no longer de- east, at the head of a deep bay and at the to 

fensible, and that no other resource was left but of a high mountain, on the site of the ifici* 

to accept the su1tan*s offers. These were in fact Lindus, celebrated for its temple of Minemiaf 

so advantageous that they immediately exchanged which some remains are still to be seen on ^ 

hostages; and Achmed, the sultan's minister, summit of the hill behind the town. On At 

who knew his master's impatience to have the south side of tlie bay is (food anchorage, in ci(^ 

afiair concluded, finally agreed with them upon to twelve fathoms, opposite a little village usei 

die following terms : 1. That the churches shsuld Massary, where is snelter from the sootL-W 

not be profaned. 2. That the inhabitants should winds, which often blow with violence dnruf 

not be forced to part with their children to be winter. Uxiticho is on the south-east C«( 

made janissaries. 3. That they should enjoy the Tranquille is the south noint of the island. 0^ 

free exercise of their religion. 4. That they it is the ixle of St. Catnerine. Linonia (Te*- 

should be free from taxes during five years. 5. lussa), Karki (Chalce), Piscopia (Telos), )i^ 

That those who had a mind to leave the island CNysirus), and Madona,are between Rhodesvii 

should have free leave to do so. C. That, if the Stancho. Nisan, the most considerable, l*^ 

giand master and his knights had not a sufficient duces wheat, cotton, and wine, and has want 

number of vcssiHs to transport themselves and springs. 

their effects into Candia, the sultan should supply in the centre of the island of Rhodes risa 

that defect. 7. Hiat they should have twelve mount Artemira, the ancient Atabyrus. a sucp 

dsys allowed them, trom the signing of the ar- and lofty summit, commanding a most exinsi^ 

ticle?, to send all their cftocts on board. «. That view, not only over the island, but over all t* 

thry should have the liberiy of carrying a\\ay >ui founding seas and coasts. It js, io &ct,i 
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pinoadc «f » nnge 
^i«n ihcM' fotetu of nine which sappUeU the 
ftnciMtt NTie) of the khodiam, and nere loag 
iitmx m gnat quanudei tolhc anenal al ConataD- 
iiDople. They are now, however, greatly thinned. 
llcneilb this range ri^es a IncI of low«r hills, 
which lUllptodDcewnie of thai peiTumed wine so 
tooch priK<)bir (he ancienli. Thiseullure mighl 
ensily M cmlly extended, as a great part of Ihe 
hilU fined fbr it are at present nes[)icied. The 
tract beneath, forming the greater portion of the 
iiland, ilopes grwJually down to ihe sea, and 
belli; witettd by numerous streains, desceiKling 
from Che highigr regions, i) capable, under proper 
cnhiraiioB, of produoing luiutianl crops. 
Uhodcs, which might be the granary of the 
neighbouring ktaiids, was very lately obliged to 
import B eunsiderabie portion of the grain which 
it conwRiei. The pacha, having assumed ilie 
motxipoly of this article, found it bis interest to 
perpMuate the poverty on which it depended. 
The consequence is, thai a great part of the 
■laud is aloiosl entirely waste. ■ In travelling 
ot« it,' nys Savary, ' you have the mortification 
of pajiini; through several fine valleys, unadorned 
wiih either cutuge or hamlet, and discovering 
DO marks of cultivation. Wild roses hang 
around Ihe foot of the rocki ; beds of flowering 
rayrrli perfume Ihe air; tuft$ of laurel roses 
■dorn the banks of the rivuleu with their gaudy 
Rowan. The hnibaniJman here suiters the earth 
lo waste her streagtb in pouring forth a profu- 
sion of weed* and useless plants, without taking 
pains 10 direct hnr fertility, and to enjoy lier fa- 
von. Besides corn, Ikete is a deliciencyof olives 
for the coDSumption ; and the quantity of cotton 
ralMd ia barely lutficieot for the supply of the 
island. The e^iporlation of wine, figa, and other 
frvit, is, however, considerable. 

Savanr found Ihe capital inhabited chiefly by 
the Turks ; and live towns and forty-one vill^es 
inhabited by Greeks, The families in the island 
h< Males ai 4700 Tuiks. 2500 Greeks, and 100 
Jewf, maklne in nil T3IX) families, which, at five 

Srsons to each family, would amount lo 36,500. 
r. Turner, a more recent traveller, calculates the 
whale number at 20,000. The Greeks, he says, 
inhabit forty-two villages, containing, in the 
whole, 14,000 of tbat notion. Tlie rest of Ilie 

Kpulalion, consisiing entirely of Turks and 
n, reside in the capital. Jiul see our article 
Uksece, vol. >. 640. 

RIIODIGINUS (Lucius Ciclius), a learned 
Venetian, bom m Kovigo, in 1430. lie was the 
insliQctor of ihe celebrated Julius Ctesar Sca- 
liger . He wi«ie many works, Ihe chief of which 
it AoliquB l*clione», first printed at Basil. He 
died in Padua in 1525, sged seventy-five. 

RIIUUIULA, rose won, in botany, a genus 
of the octandria order and diocia class of plants, 
nuoral order thirteenth, succulenls : halk cjil. 
quadripartite : con. leirapeialous : female cil. 
quadripartite: cor. none; necUria four; pistils 
(out ; and there are four polppermous capsules. 
There we two species, 

1. R. minor, a native of Ihe Alps, has pur- 
plish flowers, which come out later than those of 
the rhodiola rosea ; it is also of a smaller siie. 

i. IL roaea grows nalurallv in the clefts of the 
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rocks and ragged niouniains of Wales, York- 
shir?, and WestmoreUod. II has a very Ihidt 
fleshy root, which, when cut ot bruised, seodl 
out an odor like roses. It has thick mcculMit-^ 
slolks like ihose of orpine, about nine incliea , \ 
lor]g-, closely ganriihed with thick i ._^l 
leaves indented a( the top. The stalk is tern^ ^ 
niled by a cluster of yellowish herbaceous 
Mowers, which have an agreeable scent, but am 
of short continuance. Both species are easity ' 1 
propagated fay pantng their roots, and require a ' 
shady situation, and dry undunged foil. TK ' ' 
fragrance of ihe second species, however, 
greatly diminished by cultivation. 

RHODIUM, in ciiemisiry, a metal first disw 
vered by Dr. Wollaston among the grains i„ _ 
crude platinum. The mode of obtaining il in th£- I 
stale of a triple salt combined with muriatic 
and soda has been given under the article Pab-*l 
LiDiL'M. Tliis may be dissolved in water, and*'! 
the metal precipitated by zinc in the shape of tf ■ 
black powder. This powder exposed to heat 1 
continues black ; but with borax it acquiits ii,' 8 
while' metallic lustre, though il remains iofusiUa. f 
Sulphur and arsenic, however, render it fusibl^' 
and may afterwards be expelled fay conliiiuinj' I 
the heat. The button, however, is not ma1t«abl9i' I 
Its specific gravity appears not to exceed 11, 

Rhodium unites easily with every metal thl 
has been tried, except mercury. With gold a 
silver it forms a very malleable alloy, not'* I 
oxidised by a high degree of heal, but beconiiqy' r 
incrusted with a black oxide when slowly CDote£ ]| 
Onp-siilb of it does not perceptibly alter tK^ ' 
color of gold, but renders it much less fusibtK 'J 
Neither nitric nor niiro-muriatic acid acts on It 't 
in either of these alloys ; but if it be fused with " 
llire« parts of bismuth, lead, or copper, the alTojT' 
is entirely soluble in a mixture of one part nitrw]] 
acid with two parts of muriatic. '•I 

The oxide was soluble in every acid Dr. Woli*4 
loslon tried. The solution in muriatic acid dtS^I 
not crystallise by evaporation, 
fornnea a rose-colored solution with alcohok , 
Muriate of ammonia and of soda, and n~ 
potash, occasioned no precipitate in the r 
solution, but formed with the oxide triple salE^ 
which were insoluble in the alcohol. Its solution 
in nitric acid likewise did not crystallise, hut' 
silver, copper, and other melaU precipitated it* 
The solution of the triple salt with muriate of 
soda was nol precipitated by muriate, carimnite, 
or tiydrosulphuret of ammonia, by carbonate or 
ferroprussiate of polash, or by carbonate of sodi: 
The caustic alkalis, however, throw down a yel- 
low oxide, soluble in excess of alkali ; and a so- 
lution of plalina occasions in it a yellow precipi- 
tate. 

The lille of Ibis product lo be considered a* 
a distinct metal was at first questioned ; but Ihe 
experiments of Dr. Wollaston have since been 
confirmed by Descotils. 

ltfIODlCS(John),ao ancient Danish phy- 
sician, bom at Copenhagen in 15Q7. He pub- 
lished Notes on Scribonius Largos, and other 
works ; and died in Padua in 1650. 

RHODODENDllUN, dwarf rose-bay, m bo- 
tany, a genus of tiie monogyni* order, arid de«a»^ 
(Iria class of pUnta, natural order Flghie«nlk|'^ 
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bicornes : cal. quinquepartite : cob. funnel- 7. R. ponticum, the pontic dwirf roee-bayy is 

shaped; stamina declining; caps, quinquelo- an erergreen shrub, a native of the east, and of 

cular. There are ten species; the most remark- most shady places near Gibraltar. It grows to 

able are, the height of four or five feet The leaves are 

1 . R. chamecistus, or ciliated-leaved dwarf spear-shaped, glossy on both sides, acute, and 
rose-bay, a low deciduous shrub, a native of Ger- placed on short foot-stalks on the branches ; the 
many. It grows to the height of about three flowers, which are produced in clusters, are bell- 
feet ; the branches are numerous, produced irre- shaped, and of a fine purple-color. They appear 
gularly, and covered with a purplish bark. The in July, and are succeeded by oval capsules con- 
leaves are oval, spear-shaped, small, and in the tain ing seeds, which in this climate seldom attain 
under surface of the color of iron. The flowers to maturity. 

are produced at the end of the branches in RHODOMAN (LAurenoe), aleifoed German, 

bunches, are of a wheel-shaped figure, pretty bom at Sassowerf, in Upper Saxony, in 1546. 

large, of a fine crimson color, and handsome ap- He studied at the college of Ilfield six years; 

pearance. They appear in June, and are sue- and became an eminent Greek scholar. He 

ceeded by oval capsules containing ripe seeds in wrote Greek verses, which are much admired. 

September. He translated the Greek poem of Quintus Calaber 

2. R. chrysanthemum, a new species, disco- into Latin. He also translated Diodorus Siculus 
vered by professor Pallas in his tour through into Latin. He became professor of history in 
Siberia. In Siberia this species is used with the university of Wirtemberg ; and published 
great success in gouty and rheumatic afiections. several other works. He died in 1606 at Wir- 

3. R. Dauricum, the Daurian dwarf rose- temberg. 

bay, is a low deciduous shrub, and native of ■ RHODOPE, a high mountain of Thrace, ex- 

Dauria. Its branches are numerous, and covered tending across the country, in an east direction, 

with a brownish bark. The flowers are wheel- nearly to the Euxine Sea. 
shaped, large, and of a beautiful rose-color : they Rhodope, in fabulous history, the wife of Hs^ 

appear in May, and are succeeded by oval cap- mus king of Thrace; who, preferring herself to 

sules full of seeds, which in England do not al- Juno in beauty, was metamorphosed into the 

ways ripen. abo\e mouncain. Ovid vi. 87, &c. 

4. R. ferrugineum, with smooth leaves, hairy Rhodope, a celebrated Grecian courtezan, 
on their under side, is a native of the Alps and who was fellow servant with Maop at the conrt 
Appennines. It rises with a shrubby stalk nearly of the king of Sames. She was carried to Egypt 
three feet high, sending out many irregular by Xanthus, and purchased by Charaxes of Mi- 
branches covered with a purplish bark, and tylene^ the brother of Sappho, who married her. 
closely garnished with smooth spear-shaped en- She afterwards sold her favors at such a price 
tire leaves, whose borders are reflexed back ward ; that she collected a sum of money, with which 
the upper side is of a light lucid green, their she built one of the pyramids. £lian say^ that 
under side of an iron color. The flowers are one day, as she was bathing, an eagle carried 
produced at the ends of the branches, are funnel- away one of her sandals, and dropped it netr 
shaped, cut into five segments, and of a pale king Psammetichus at Memphis, on which he 
rose color. These plants are propagated by made enquiry after the owner, and married her. 
seeds; but, being natives of barren rocky soils RHODUS. See Rhodes. 

and cold situations, they do not thrive in gardens, RHOE, two of the Shetland Isles of Scotland, 

and for want of their usual covering of snow thus distinguished: Little Rhoe, lies near 

in the winter are often killed by frost in this Mickle Rhoe, and contains about fourteen inha- 

country. bitants, whose sole employment is fishing. 

5. R. hirsutum^ with naked hairy leaves, grows Mickle Rhoe lies on the south of Mainland, aad 
naturally on the Alps and several mountains of belongs to the parish of Delting. It is about 
Italy. It is a low snrub, which seldom rises two twenty-four miles in circumference, and its inha- 
feet high, sending out many ligneous branches, bitants are chiefly employed in cultivating the 
covered with a light brown bark, garnished fertile spots of the island, and in fishing. They 
closely • with oval spear-shaped leaves, sitting also rear a number of sheep and black cattle, 
pretty close to the branches. They are entire, which have excellent pasture among the heath, 
naving a great number of fine iron-colored hairs RHOECUS, in fabulous history : 1. One of 
on their edges and under side. The flowers the giants, killed by Bacchus in the war against 
are produced in bunches at the end of the the gods ; 2. A centaur, who attempted to offer 
branches in May, having one funnel-shaped violence to Atalanta: also killed by Bacchus, 
petal cut into five obtuse segments, and of a at the marriage of Pirithous. Ovid. Met. xii. 301. 
pale-red color. They make a good show, and RHOMB, n.s. ") Yr,rhombc;ljBiUrhominu; 
are succeeded by oval capsules, contaming ripe Rhom'bic, >Gr. po/i/3oc- A quadran- 
seeds, in August. Rhom'boid, n.t. 3 gular figure, formea by two 

6. R. maximum, the American mountain equal and right cones joined together at their 
laurel, is an ever-green shrub, and a native of base : rhombic is, shaped as a rhomb : ihom- 
Virginia, where it grows naturally on the highest boid, a figure approachmg that sliape. 
mountains, and on the edges of cliffs, precipices, g^ ^^^ -^ ^^^^^^ „„gtg, ^ ^^„^ 

&c., where it reaches the size of a moderate tree, j^ ^/^^ ^^ wedges; and half moons and wiags. 
thouph with us it seldom rises higher than six Mitt^. 

feet. The flowers continue by succession some- Many other sorts of stones are regularly figured ; 

times more than two months, and are succeeded the asieria in (brm of a star, and they are of a rh^m- 

by oval capsules full of seeds. hirk figure. Cmr. 
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RtiailBotDi in geomelry, a quadrilnteral 
figure whwe opposiie sides and angles are Wjiial, 
but wbich ii neither equilalerail nor etfuiangular. 

RIIOMBOtDES, in anatomy, a thin, broad, 
and obliquely iquiite llesli]' muiicle, situated be- 
Iwini ihe baiis of the icopula and the spina 
doni, >o called Crom jla figure. lu general uie 
is to draw UackwarJ and upward the sutupinal 
porlton of the liasis scapulx. 

UUOMBUS, in geometry, an oMiqiie -angled 
panlklogratn, or quadnlaieial figure wliose 
imIm *re equal and panllel. but the angles un- 
equal, two of the opposite ones being obtuse and 

BJIONB, an importaol nter of (he south of 
Europe, naing in the central and highest part of 
SwiUctUnd, at the foot of Mount Furca, and 
■bout file miles from the source ot the Rhine. 
It Qaws m a western direction through the Swiss 
cjinlan of Ihe Valais, here called the valley of the 
KMoat, *tltt which, swelled by numerous moun- 
tain ureaml, its turbid waters mingle with those 
<^ ibc lake of Geneva. Issuing in a purer 
ctream, the Rhone now flows loulhward, and 
farm* ihe boundary between Fiance and Savoy, 
DDtil sppioachmic Chamberry, it turns to the 
wr«t ana oortb, and, reaching Lyons, is joined 
by the Saone, a river of equal length of course, 
but of leas copious stream. From Lyooa the 
RfaoM holds a south course, all the way lo the He- 
diteiTaiiean, receinng a number of streams east 
and well : the largest of these are tlie laere and 
Durance. AFier a course of nearly SOU tnile>, 
the Rhone diicharges ittelf, by three moullis, 
into the gulf of Lyons, ll is the most rapid 
nter in Europe : between Geneva and Lyons its 
channel in some part* is extremely narrowed by 
rocfcs, and al one place, about sixteen miles below 
GviMva, It loses ittelf underground For the ipace 
of sixty paces, Tliough not so long in its course 
as tlie Loirr, it exceeds it and all the other 
nven in France in siie. The navigation down the 
iifeam takes place with great ease ; the upward 
na b« perfonned only by draught or steam. It 
depotiu so large a quantity of earth at its mouth 
■hat B ligbi-house, built on the shore in 1T37, 
ii now iliree miles distant from il. 

Kmoiie. a depatlmenl of France, including 
the fotnier provinces of Deaujaloisand Lyonnois, 
and bnunaed by those of llie Saone and Loire, 
the Aid. Ihe laere, and the Loire. It has a su- 
perficial exlvnt of 1050 square miles, aomewhat 
tiMuataifinus, and, owing to the vicinity of the 
Alpc, the climaie is more inclined lo cold than 
beaL But the southern part, along the Rhone, 
hroishes excellent fruit, and wine, called from 
the cxpmure of many of the vineyards, coie- 
rolie. Nurth-east pan, along the borders of the 
Saone, there art exteusive meadows; and in the 
central pan com is produced. The inhabitants 
of lli« mountainous distncts are employed in 
spioQing and weavinff of cotton. Tlie nianufac- 
«ir«j, particularly in Lyons and its •iciniiy. are 



extensive. This department belongs to the dio- 
cese and jurisdiction of the royal court of Lyons, 
and is divided into two arrondiasements, Lyons 
the capital, and V'illefranche. Xohabitanls 
330,000. 

RnoNt, MouTus of the, Bouches du Rhone, 
a department of France, formed of a part of 
Provence, and bounded by the Mediterranean 
and the departments of the Card, the Vaucluse, 
and the Var. Its superficial extent is about 
2000 square miles, traversed by a branch of tha 
Alps, and for the most part an undulating plain, 
watered by the Rhone, tlie Durance, and otbar j 
nvers. The climate is mild, producing win^- 1 
fruit, olives, soda, sumach, and silk-wormi}' ^ 
along the coast are made quantities of salt. Ttw 1 
wine made, though large in quantity, it m * 
chiefly for home consumption. Tlie culture 
the olive was Formecly extensive ; but the wintor ' 
of 1 788 and 1789 destroyed avast number of I 
trees, and reduced the produce of the departtnenl \ 
to a fourth of its former amount. Silk is at-' I 
ported annually to the amount of £40,000, and I 
>VDol to the value of £30,000. The deparlmeilt ] 
has pasture for sheep, but little for lai^ catll*. 
Itultet is almost unknown; there is likewise ■' ' 
deficiency of wood, and of com. [l belongs ta 
the diocese and jurisdiction of the royal court of 
Aix ; and is divided into the arrondissemenlti 
viz, Marseilles the capital. Ail, and Tarascoo. 
Population 393,000. 

RflOPIUM, in botany, a genus of the triuf ' 
dria order and grnandria ciasa of plants; cat.* 
monophyllousaiid sexpartile: coa. none, and no i 
stamina; the three amlienE are each attached to 
one of the slyli : t aps. iricoccoos and sexloculiif, 
each cell containing two seeds. Species one only, 
viz. R. meborea, a native of Guiana. Thisisa ' 
shrub rising about three or four feet in heigbl. 
The flowers grow in the form of acorymbu«i 
they are of a yellowish-green color; ihecapsulM 
are black. ' 

RHOPOLA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order and letandria clais of plants ; caU 
none ; petals four, oblong, obtuse, and narrow* 
ing at the base; stamina lour, inserted in the co> 
roila, and having large anthene ; unilocular, a 
eunlaining one seed. There is ouly one ipecin^- 1 
viz. R. montana, a shrubby plant growing in < 1 
Guiana, and nmarkable for the great number of J 
branches sent off {torn its trunk in every direo- 'J 
lion, and for the fetid smell of its wood and I 
bark. 

RIIOTAS, an extensive district of Uini 
province of Bahar. It is chiefly situated bv'J 
tween the riven Soana and Caramnatsa. '"" 
southern part is hilly and covered with w 
but the northern parts level, well watered, i 
fertile. The principal towns are Saasarar- "— 
Ilogwanpore, and Khotas. 

Rhotis, a fortress of Hindosian, the capital of J 
the district of this name, province of PunjaU. T 
It is situated on the western side of the Jhylum 
or Uydaspes, and is said lo be very strong ; it ' 
has not been visited by any European, but WH 
seen at a distance by Mr, Elnhinstone, in iha 
year 1909. Long. 72° 55' E,, laL 31° M" N. 

IlnoTAS, or RoTAiouB, a celebrated fortresaof 
Hindostan, in Bahar, on the top of a taUaJ 
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mouBtaiiLTIi8only«atcaiioetsa?eryDarreMrroad, several mialier> eadi ttaoding upon separate 
cut through a steep asceiil of two^ miles, andde^ fool-stalks ; they are of a deep red cotor, and the 
fended by three gates at a distaace irom each whole panicle is covered with a gray powder, 
other. The ed^e of the mountain is surrounded 2. R. Carolinianumy with winged leaves grows 
by a .parapet, at the back of which are coUected naturally in Carolina. This is by the gardenen 
heaps of stones, for the purpose of rolling down called the scarlet Carolina sumach ; it rises corn- 
on the assailants. The surnice ia ten miles raonly to the height of seven or eight feet, di- 
soiiare, containing a town, and several reservoirs riding into many irregular branches, vrhich are 
ot water, to irrigate the fields, were it requisite; smooth, of a purple r^ color, and covered over 
but, as the climate is considered unhealthy, they with a grayish powder, as are also the foot-staiks 
ace abandoned, and the fortifications ave foiling of the leaves. The leaves are composed of seven 
to decay. or eight pairs of lobes, terminated by an odd 

RHOTENAMER (John), an eminent Italian one; these are not always placed exactly oppo- 

paiater, born in 1564. He studied after Tin- site on the midrib, but are sometimes alternate, 

tpre^ and settled at Venice. His works are re- The upper side of the lubes is of a dark green, 

VMirkable for brilliant coloring and high finishing, and their under hoary but smooth. The flowen 

RHOXALANi, an ancient nation who re- are produced at the end of the branches in very 

sided en the north bank of the Palus ]^8P0tis, close panicles, which are large and of a bright 

between Europe and Asia^ on the confines of red color, 
both. 3. R. copallinum, the narrow leaved sumach, 

RHU'BARB, n. s. Lat. rhabarbara. A medi- grows naturally in most parts of North America, 

cinal root, referred by botanists to the doek. where it is cadfed beach sumach, probably from 

What rhuharbt senna, or whait purgative drug the place where it grows. This is of humble 

Would scour these English hence ? Shakspiort. growth, seldom rising above four or five feet 

Hafing fixed the fontanel. I purged him with an high in Britain, dividing into many spreading 

iiduwjtici rhubarb m small ale. W,ifemqn. branches, which are smooth, of a light broim 

Rhubarb. See Rhbvm. color, closely garnished with winged leaves, 

RHUMB, in na;vigation, a vertical circle of composed of four or five pairs of narrow lobe^ 

any given place, or intersection of such a circle terminated by an odd one ; they are of a light 

with the horizon ; in which last sense ihumb is green on both sides, and in autumn change to 

the same with a point of the compass. purplish. The mid rib, which snstainsthe lobes. 

Rhumb Line, the line which a ship diescribes has on each side a winged or leafy border, which 

when sailing in the same -collateral pK>intof the runs from one pair of lobes to another, ending 

compass, or oblique to the meridians. in joints at each pair, by which it is easily disttn- 

RHUNKEN, or Rhunkenius (David), a ce- guished from the other sorts. The flowers are 

lebrated German critic, was born at Stolpen in produced in loose panicles at the end of the 

Pomerania, in 1723. Intended for the clerical oranches, of a yellowish herhaceons color. The 

profession, he passed some time at the universi^ resin called gum copal is prodttced firom this 

of Konigsberg, devoting himself to classical tite- shrub. See Copal. 

rature; he then removed to- Wittemberg, where 4. R. coriaria, the elm leaved sumach, grows 

he took the degree of IX. D., and afterwards to naturally in Italy, Spain, Turkey, Syria, and Fa- 

Leyden, where Hemsterhuis procured him the lestiiie. The branches are used instead of oak 

situation of a tutor, and through his advice he bark for tanning of leather; and it is said that 

published an edition of the Greek Lexicon of the Turkey leather is all tanned with this afamb. 

Timseus. He subsequently went to Paris, and It has a ligneous stalk, which divides at bottom 

in 1757 became assistant to Hemsterhuis at Ley- into many irregular branches, rising eight or ten 

den : and in 17^1 he succeeded Oudendorpas feet; the bark is hairy, of an herbaceous brown 

professor of Latin and of history. He died much color ; the leaves are winged, composed of seven 

regretted in 1798. His chief works are a eolo- or eight pairs of lobesj terminated, hf an odd 

gium on his friend Hemsterhuis ; an edition of one, bluntly sawed on their edges, hairy on their 

Rutilius Lupus on Rhetoric ; and of the history under side, of a yellowish green color, aiid placed 

of Velleius Patercolus. alternately on the branches : the flowers grow in 

RHUS, sumach, in botany, a genus of the loose panicles on the end of the branches, which 

trigynia order and pentandria class of plants ; are ot a whitish herbaceous color, each panide 

natural order forty-third, dumose : gal. quin- being composed of several spikes of flowers ri^ 

quepartite; petals five; berry monospermous. ting close to the foot -stalks. The leaves and seeds 

Species thirty-five, of which the most remarkable are used in medicine, and esteemed very astrin- 

are, gent and styptic. 

1. Rk Canadensis, with winged spear-shaped 5. R. typhinum, Virguaian sumach, or vine- 
leaves, grows naturally in Canada,* Maiyland, gar plant, grows naturally in almost every part 
and several otlier parts of North America. It of North America. It has a woody stem, with 
has smooth branches of a purple color, covered many irregular branches, which are generally 
with a gray pounce. The leaves are composed crooked and deformed. The young branches 
of seven or eight pairs of lobes, terminated by are covered with a soft velvet-like down, resem- 
an odd one ; the lobes are spear-^aped, sawed bling greatly that of a young stag's hora, both m 
on their edges, of a lucid green on tneir upper color and texture, whence it has the appellation 
surface, but hoary on their under, and are of stag's horn ; the leaves are vringed, composed 
smooth. The flowers are produced at the end of six or seven pairs of oblong heart-shaped lobes, 
of the branches in large panicles, composed of terminated by an odd one, ending in acute 



poioU, hurvMi thtic uml«r liile, as iJi «1s» ihu 
miU nb. TTw Bowers »n: produced in eltsf 
tiiSia at the eodi of ihe branchei, qikI are toe- 
<wded bf mmU, enclosed in purple woolly suc- 
cnleiii cn*«ni ; M that Ihe bunche) nte of a be'iiu- 
tiAil purple color in aulumn ; and Uie leaves, in 
lutuma. cktnc;« to b purpliih color M first, and 
before Aitf fill to feuillemoil. This pluni hits 
been long catiifated in the north of Uerinany, 
and niMAy iatntdacei ialo Russia. It has ob- 
tained [ba name of ihe vinegar plant from the 
doable reaaon of Ihe joung germen of its fruit, 
when (ermeated, producing either new, or add- 
ing to llie strength of old weak vinegar, whilst 
tU npc bemes afford an agreeable acid, which 
mi/lil supply ilie place, when necessary, of the 
eilric acid. The powerful asciingency of thii 
plant m ill its pans recommends it as usefiil in 
j *eT«r«i of the arts. The ripe berries boiled with 
I tliim make a good dye for bats. Tlie plant Id 
I all its pMli may be used as a succedaneuro for 
I osk bark in tanning, especially for the white 
I glove leather. It will bkewise answei to pie- 
I pare • dye for black, green, and yellow colors; 
I and with martial (itriol il makes a good ink. The 
I milky )uiee that flows from incisionsmade in the 
I buDk of brancbes, makes, when d^ied, the basis 
' of a varnish little interior to the Chinese. Bees 
■re temarfcably fond of its flowers ; and it 
,lKfctd« more honey than iny of Ihe fiowerlug 
jahnibs. The Daiivea of America use Ihc dried 

These tire ipecies of rhus are hardy plants, and 
1 t*HI thrire in the open air here. The second and 
j feonh sorU are not quite so haidy as the others, 
' to must have a belter situation, otherwise their 
blanches will be injured by severe frost in the 
■inter, Tlwy are easily propagated by seeds, 
which if lowu in autumn ihe plants will come up 
Ae following spring; but, if sown in spring, they 
will not come tip till the next spriug; they may 
be eithtt sown in pots or Ihe full itround. If 
dny arc sown In pots, in autumn, the pou should 
be placed tuidct a common frame in winter, 
wfaan th« seeds may be protected from hard 
ftosl; and in spnng, if the pots are plunged 
. iat« a very madviaie hot-bed, the plants will toon 
1 tJae. and Ime thereby more time to get strength 
i^efore winUr. When the plants come up they 
I Ritiii be gtadoally hardened to bear the open air, 
, Imo which they should be removed as soon as the 
wtalher is fbvotable, placing them nliare Ihey 
■ay have the morning lun ; in the summer Ihey 
|niM be kept clean from weeds, and in dry wea- 
- Act watered. Toward autumn it will be proper 
U stint their grovrth by keeping ihem dry, that 
Ac enmnity of their shoots mav harden ; for, if 
ibey are replete with moisture, the early frosts in 
WItiiiin win pinch them, which will cause their 
. ifeoto to decay almost to the bottom if Ihe plants 
■K hot screened from them. If the pots are put 
I BMdcr a common frame in autumn it will secure 
tiir pUoia from injury ; for, whiletheyare^Ntung, 
. wad the shoots soft, they will be in danger of 
■oflVring, if the winter prove vory severe; bul 
I b mild weather they must alwaysenjoy Ihe open 
I wit, therefore should never be covered but in 
I Ami. The spring following, just before tliv 
|-^nU begin lo thool, ihry xlioiild be shaken out 
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of iha pots, and carefully separated, ao ai not 
to tear the roots; and transplanted into a our- 
aery, in tows three feet a^undec and one foot 
distance in tlie rows. In this nursery they may 
stand (WO years to gel strei^lh, and then may be 
transpkanied where they are to remain. 

6. R. vernix.tlteloxiGodendrDii, poison tree, or 
poiso'tb ash grows naturally in Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, New England, Carolina, v"i Japan, 
rising with a strong woody stalk to the heiglit of 
twenty feel and upwards; though in Ibis country 
il is seldom seen above twelve, the plant* being 
extremely lender. The bark is brown. Inclining 
to gray ; the branches are garnished wiib winced 
leaves composed of three or four pairs of lobes 
terminated by an odd oae. The lobes vwy 
gieaily in their shape, but ibr the motl part they 
are oval and spear-shaped. The fool-stalks be- 
come of a bright purple towards the latter put 
of summer, and in autumn all the leaves are of 
a beautiful purple befiire they fall ofl\ All the 
species of sumach abound with an acrid milky 
juice, nhicb is reckoned poisonout ; but this pro- 
perty is moat remarkable in the vcmix. Tbe 
moit diatioct account of il is lo be found in pro- 
fesso- Kalm's Travels in North America- ' An 
incision,' says he, ' bemg made into tbe tree, a 
wbitiili yellow juice, which has a nauseous isiell, 
comes out between the bark and the wood. Tlie 
tree is not known for its good qualities, but 
greatly lo for Ihe effect of its poison ; which, 
though It is noxious to some people, yet does 
not in the least affect others. And therefore one 
person, can handle the tree as he pleases, cut it, 
peel ciff its bark, rub It or the wood upou his 
hands, amell at it, spread Ihe juice upon his skin, 
with no inconvenience lo himself: anoUter dares 
not meddle with the tree while its wood is fresh ; 
nor can he vrniure lo touch a hand which has 
handled it, nor even to expose himself to Ihe 
smoke of a fire made with this wood, without 
soon feeling its bad effects ; for the face, the 
hands, and frequently the whole body, swell ex- 
cessively, and are affected with a very acute pain 
Sometimes bladders or blisters anse in gtejt 

Silenty, and make the sick person look as if in- 
ecled by a leprosy. In some people the cuticle 
peels off in a few days, as when a penon has 
scalded or bnml any part of his body. Tbe 
leaves of this tree have been used medicinally in 
paralysis and herpetic affections. Dr. Fresnoi 
was tbe lirsi who attempted Its use in these 
diseases; and, in order that others should no! 
suffer by his experiments, he began upon himself 
by taking an inhision of one of the three leaHeK 
of which each leaf consists; and as this dose 
produced no sensible effect, he increased the 
number to twelve. His unne and perspiration 
were increased in quanliiy, and he bad soiue 
pains in his bcily. He relates seven cases, in 
which he cured herpetic disorders, and five of 
paralysis. The natives distioguiih this tree in 
the dark bj its extreme coldness lo the touch. 
The juice of some kinds of sumach, wlicn ex- 
posed to ihe heal of the sun, becomes so thick 
and clammy that il is used for bird lime, and 
the inspissated juice of the poison adi is said in 
be the fine varnish of Japan. A cataplasm 
made with Ihe fresh juicp of the poitoii suli, up- 
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plied to the feet, is said to kill the vennin called The north contains a number of woods and 

by the West Indians chigers. marshes, but the rest of the country produces 

RHYME, n. ». ^ Fr. rhythme ; Gr. pv^iioQ. ^^eat, oats, barley, and other com ; hemp and 

Rht'mer, f Anharmonical succession ^w- Th« number of cattle is rather below Ibe 

Rhym'ster, ( of sounds, particularly at average proportion in Russia, but the breed of 

Rhyte'ihcal, adj. J the close of lines or ^^oraes is good, and great attention is paid to 

verses ; poetry; the rhyming word ; to agree or ^^*^* Woollen and linen are made for domestic 

harmonize in sound : maktj verses : a rhymer, one ^se, and a few iron, glass, and leather articlei 

who makes them ; rhythmical is, harmonious. ^or export The imports are also very li- 

All his manly power it did disperse. f*'^' *^ ^^^X o*^® <>^ importance being salt. 

As he were wanned with enchanted rhimu, I" ^J^mer times an independent duchy, this 

That oftentimes he quaked. Fatrie Queene. government became a province ot the empin, 

I was promised on a time, "°d«', ^^^ "^"™e °f Pereslavl-Rmsanskoi, and re- 

To have reason for my rhsfme; ^^ived its present name from Catherine IL It 

But from that time unto this season, " divided into twelve circles. Population 

I had neither rhyme nor reason. Spenser. 1,000,000. 

Scalled rhymers will ballad us out o' tune. Riazan, the capital of the above government, 

Shakspeare. is situated on the Oka, 123 miles S. S. £. of 
The guiltiness of my mind drove the grossness of Moscow. It is the see of a Greek bishop, and 
the foppery into a received belief, in despight of the has an unusual number of churches. The epis- 
teeth or all rhyme and reason, that they were fairies, copal palace was formerly that of the dulies ; but 
^ , , , T^ ,. . . . ^*'; the best building of the town is that for the go- 
It was made penal to the English to permit the vernment offices and courts of justice. Hereare 
Irish to graze upon their lands, to entertain any of ^«„..<u-.*. -^ ^e :-^ i: - — n i *v 
their mi^trels, Siimrn, or newsltellers. ^ manufactures of iron, 1 men, woollen, leather 

Davies an Ireland. needles, and glass ; but the town u small. Id- 

The youth with songs and r«me»: habitants 5000. It is one of the most ancient 

Some dance, some bale the rope. Denham. towns of Russia. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew RIB, n.s.&v.a. Sax. jubbe; Dan. Swed. 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme, MilUm, and Belg. rib ; Teut. ribbe; Goth. rif. A bone 

For rhjjme the rudder is of verses, in the side of the body ; a side timber of a ship: 

With which like ships they steer their courses. to furnish with ribs. 

„^ ,_ ... , , Hiidi^, yf^ J . ^ ^ engendered ; n6M with sted ; 

He_ was too warm on picking work to dwell. q„^h tort„i_, tn r«« J «r n«t L fo«l ? s.n^ 



Burfai^ott^hUn^tionrrtbl^^^^^ "™*' ^^ J°«^- ^ --^' - -^ ^ '-» ' 

And, if they rhimed and rattl^, all was well. „.r ^^.^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ,^**V *"8««*^<»?' . 

Dryden, Whose bomd image doth un^x my hair. 

MUton's rhime is constrained at an age, when the ^°<* ^^^ ™y ^^ ^^^^ ^°«* »* "J '**•' 

passion of* love makes eveiy man a rhimer though Against the use of nature ! Shakspettrw. Maeheik. 
not a poet. Id. Remember 

Now sportive youth. The nat'ral brav'rv of your isle, which stands 

• Carol incondite rhythms with suiting notes, As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 

And quaver inharmonious. Philips, With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters. 

If Cupid throws a single dart, Shakspeare, 

We make him wound the lover's heart ; The ships with shatter'd ri6t scarce creemng fron 

But, if he takes his bow and quiver, the seas. Dreiytaa. 

Tis sure he must transfix the liver ; - It was a happy chAnge to Adam, of a rift for a 

For rhime with reason may dispense. helper. £^ HdL 

And sound has right to govern sense. Prior, He opened my left side, and took 

I speak of those who are only rhimsters. Dennis. From thence a rib, with cordial spirits warm 

There marched the hard and blockhead side by And life-blood streaming fresh. MUtmu 

>ide. Sure he, who first the passage tried, 

who rhymed for hire, and patronized for pride. In hardened oak his heart did hide. 

Pope, And rUts of iron armed his side. Jhryim, 

What wise mews to gain it hast thou chose ? ^he nbs are of two sorts ; the seven npper aic 

Know, fame and fortune both are made of prose. ^^„^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ their cartUaginous e^ aiv 

Is thy ambiuon sweating for a rAyme. received into the sinus of the sternum: the five km* 

Thou unambiuous fool, at this late tmie 1 Young, ^ ^^j,^ ^^ ^,^ j^^^ ^ are softer aad 

Rhymer (Thomas the), was a native of the shorter, of which only the first is Joined to the ex- 
parish of Earlstowp in Berwickshire. His real trcmity of the sternum, the cartilaginous extremitiei 
name and title were Sir Thomas Learmoutb. of the rest being tied to one another, and theiebjr 
He lived at the west end of Earlstown in the leaving a greater space for the dilatation- of thesto- 
thirteenth century, and' was contemporary with ™*ch and entrails : the last of these short nit is 

one of the earls of March, who lived in the same ^^^F ^^^^ ^" ^^ ^\ » »\?. °<»* ^ ^ ?»«"» ^' 

plm«^^ sometimes to the museums obuquns desoendens. 

RIAL, or Ryal. See Coins. t, u v u • i i * Qums^, 

RIAZAN, a large province of European Rus- w?"?^if • «f^^«.f*».» «»fl« leaf appears, 

*Y^.^^ \r *"'6^ F*"'" ^^ "» *-u»w|i^ii *!.«»- Which shnvelled m its infancy remains, 

sia, lying to the south of the government of Via- Like a closed fan. nor stretched wide its veins, 

dimir, and to the east of that of Moscow, extend- g^t^ ^ ^^^ g^asons in therr circle run, 

,iDg from lat. 53° 40* to 55° 0' N., and from long. Opes iu ribbed surface to the nearer sun. Gs^, 
38° 25' to 4 1° 45' £. Its area is above 1 3,000 square At thy firmest age 

miles, ant] level country, with a few elevations. Thou hadst within thy bole solid contenU, 
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That migln bnc rM*J Ihe lido and plinked the deck 
Ul MOW M((^ idininl. Coxivr. 

RiB^ S«eAs.TOHi. 

RIBADENEIRA (Prler),a Spaniih Jesuit, 
born in 1537. He wmle with purily o( «yle in 
hb nMne tongue. IIi» mojl valuable work is 
hii .\ccounl of the wrileis amoL^ the Jesuitj. 
He d>e^ al Madrid in 1611, agad ei^hty-raur. 

KI8'Ai.D, n.1- I Fr.riiduU,- tlal.riioUo; 

Hii.'xLi»r. tGoth. ribauUer means « 

CJOyyMtowtt. Alooie.meaa, or brutal wretch t 
nbaMry i* die talk of luch wretches. 

That lewd riUoM. villi vile luit sdvancisd. 
Laid lint bit filth; haudi an virgia clean. 
I'o spoil ber diinlj carae to fair and sheen. 

YoD ri6aulrf Ddg of F^gvpi. 

Tb« breele upon bar, like a cu* in June, 

ilouuuili. and Biei. Shahprari. 

Hr. Coolcv amerts thai obiceailx hat no place 
IB <rit ; Buckiagham (jyt, 'tii an ill Hirl M wit 
■hich hu uDlhing mors to support i) Ihao harcfacBd 
nte/diy. Uryilin. 

la the lanw antique loom these trenn were 

EnbcUubed wilti good morals and just thought, 

True nature in her pobtert light you see. 

Ere y*l debauched b; modern galUntry 

To tnfiiog jests and fulum ri^liry. Vranille, 

-Ne'er one sprig of laurel graced ibeK riUuMi. 
Fram ilaahittg Uenlley down to pidling Tibbaldi. 

in practice amoog men in oAice. the clergy would see 
ttKir dutj and lalereit ill qualifying thiaiuelves for 
liy-caDverulion, when once they wnte out of fear 
ol' being choaked by rituUri; at ptofaueoess, Sm/I. 

RIBBAND, n. i. Ft. rvbande, ruhn. Gene- 
mlly now wnllen ribbon. A liltet of silk, wora 
for onumeut. 

Quaint in green, she shall be louse caiobed. 
With riUawb pendant, flaring 'hout lier head. 

A nbtmnJ did (he braided tresses bind. 
n» tul was loose. Urydi,.'. Knyhf, Tak. 

See' in the list they 






ought in 



>Dtd, 



my stick word. 



no wnnala. ot oeen-lurrowed fmwn on tlii 
ller (bieb«ad indeed is hue circled aiound 
With lock* like Ibe riband with which they are 
bound. Cau'pir, 

So ptayful love on Idn'* flowery sides 
With rstoR^-nin Ibe iudignaol lion guides: 
flcaacd so hii brindled track the lyre he ringa. 
Aad thabc* deliiiona rapture from the stiings, 

iiancin. 

RinaKn-iiaiiHU. See Silk M*Ki'F*cTt;iiE. 

BIBEHA, a Spanish poet, called the Scarion 
of Spain, frotn the humor and ludicrous scenes 
with which his writings abound. His woiki 
were published at Madrid, in 1648. 

[UBES, the cornint and gooseberry tree, a 
tteniti of the monogynia order and penlandria 
dna ofplants; natural order ihirty-iimh, poma- 
ceie. There are li*e petals, and stamiaa inserted 
into the calya ; Ihe style is bifid; the beriy 
polyspermoui, inferior. The currant nnd goose- 
berry nere long considered each as a separate 
feniu - nbes the cunani, and grossulana the 
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gooseberry ; but ihty are not 

the in'Ossulitria being made a 

all the currant kinds having i 

l«s branches, and raceioous clusters of floweis 

and fruit; and the gooseberry spinous bntoches, 

aod flowers and fruit for the most pari singly. 



ilh spines, mosOy at the axillas, and prickly ] 
Iruit in clusters. 

2. R. groasularia, the common goosebeny i 
tree, rises with a low shrubby stem, dividing ' — 
into a very branchy bushy head, armed v 
spines ; trilobate smallish leaves, having hairy 
ciliaud foot-stalks, and small greenish Howen,. ' 
succeeded by hairy berries. It consists of many 
varieties of different sues and colors. 

3. R. nigra, the black currant tree, hu ■ 
shrubby stem dividing low into many branches, 
forming a bushy head five or ail feet high; 
broad trilobate leaves of a strong smell, and hav- 
ing racemose clusters of oblong greenish flowen, 
succeeded by thin clusters of blackberries. The 
fruit of this species being of a strong flavor ii 
not generally liked ; it is, however, accounted 
very wholesome : iheteis also made of ilasyrup I 
of high esltmalion for sore throats and quinsiea. 1 
There is a variety called the Pennsylvania bUck> i 
currant, having smaller shoots and leaves, not | 
scented, and small fruit, but of little value ; tl 
shrub is esteemed only for variety and shrubhe- i 
ries. All the varieties of currants bear fruit both 
in old and youngwood all along the sides oftha J 
branches and slioots, often upon a son of smalL J 
tprij^s and snags, the berries hanging in numer- 1 
ous long pendulous clusters. 

4. 11. reclinata, the reclinaied broad-leaved 'I 
gooseberry tree, rises with a low shrubby stem, 
and reclinated somewhat prickly branches, trilo 
bate broadish leaves, and small greeninh floweny I 
having the pedunculi furnished with Iripbyllou 
bractea. 

5. R. rubra, common red currant tree, ke., 
has a shrubby stem, dividing low into many 
brandies, forming n busby head, five or six feet 
high or more, without thorns ; broad trilobate 
leaves, and smooth pendulous clu.>ters of platw 
greetiish flowers, succeeded by small clusters of i 
berries. Itgrows naturally in woodsand hedge* * 
in most parts of Europe, and comprises all sort! J 
ot red and white currants; as, comr 
red currant — large bunched red currant — Chanw I 
pagne pale red cnitant — common small whiM I 
currjini — large white Dutch currant — yellow I 
blotched leaved currant — silver striped leavL-d^ 
pold sinped leaved— gooseberry leaved. All 
lliese sorts are varieties of Ibe conimnn red cun 
rant ; it being the parent from which all Uh 
others were first obuined from the seed, and ii 
proved by Culture, they all flower in Ihesprir 
and Ihe fruit ripens in June and July, and 1 ^ 
having the trees indifferent situalioni andinodv 
of Iraining, such as plantaliuns of standard in 
open quanen for the general supply, ot 
trained against wails or pales of different a^p 
the fruit may be continued ripe in perfeclitM 
froiD about the middle of June until Novei 
provided the later crops are defended with mau ' 
or nets &om the birds. 



L 
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fl. R. U¥a crispa, th« smooth gooseberry, has M'Culloch and other writen with the< 

a shrubby stem, and branches armed witli spines ; work of Dr. Adam Smith. See our aitidePka 

trilobate leaves; pedicles liaving monophyllous cal Economt. In 1819 Mr. RicaidodW; 

bractea, and smooth fruit Ail the above spe- seat in parliament for the borough of PMq 

cies, both currant and gooseberry kinds, and ton, ana displayed as a senator thaisoodp 

their respective varieties, are very hardy shrubs, sense which generally distinguishM hiiyriii 

that prosper almost any where, both in open and ed works. He dial of inflammation of dck 

shady situations, and iu any common soil ; bear- arising from an abscess in the ear, at Ui a 

ing plentifully in any exposure, though in open Gatcomb Park, near Minchin Hamptoa iift 

and sunny situations they produce the largest cestershire, September 11th, 1823. MtKa 

and fairest fruit, ripening to a rich vinous flavor, is said to have adopted the teUgioas pmq^ 

It is eligible to plant them in different situations of Unitarianism, but usually attendcani 

and aspects, to have the fruit as eariy and late as tablished church. We have, on the oikrk 

possible. Tliey are commonly planted in the heard from a near connexion of Mr. Rjesii 

kitchen garden as dwarf standards, in open quar- that he suggested, among other impioiMBi 

ters; sometimes in rows, eight or ten feet by six a sort of intermediate &ith between Jodaou 

asunder, and sometimes in single raages round Christianity ; holding that Jesns Qm 

the outward edge of the quarters, eight feet asund- wortliy man and an excellent teacher, wha 

er ; often in single cross rows ; in all of which cepts should therefore be regarded with v 

methods they should be trained up to a single spect; but that 'he assumed too mad'iibl 

stem a foot high, then suffered to branch out all pretension to be the son of God : and ikik 

around into bushy heads, keeping the middle that the blame of his unhappy caiastfophea 

open, and the branches moderately thin, to ad- to be divided between his enemies and ns 
mit the sun and free air. They are likewise RICAUT, or KYCAxrr (Sir I^al),iBC*B 

trained against walls or palings, like other wall English traveller, of the date of whose Wi 

trees, when they will produce fine large fruit; find no account ; but in 1661 he wassjMal 

but it is proper to plant a few both against south, secretary to the earl of Winchelaea, imel 

north, east, and west walls, to obtain the fruit sent ambassador extraordinary to the Oivl 

ripe both early and late. Both currants and Porte. During his continuance in tM**l 

gooseberries are of an acid and cooling nature, he wrote. The present State of the Ottom&l 

and as such are sometimes used in medicine, cs- pire, in 3 books: London, fol. 1670. Hc^l 

pecially the juice reduced to a jelly by boiling wards resided eleven years as consul at Snl 

witli sugar. From the juice of currants also wine where, by order of Charles 11., he eoipB'l 

is made. The present state of the Greek and Araoi 

RIB'ROAST, v. a. Rib and roast. To beat Churches, anno Christi 1678. On Us ioebI 

soundly. A burlesque word. lord Clarendon, being appointed lor 

That done, he rises, humbly bows, of Ireland, made him his principal secretaytl 

And gives thanks for the princely blows ; Leinster and Connaught ; James II. bii^ 

Departs not meanly proud, and boasting him, and made him ope of the privy eovMi^ 

Of his magnificent rtbroasting. Butler. Ireland, and judge of the court fn wnifli^lM 

I have been pinched in flesh, and well ribroasted which he held to the Revolutioa. He ini»l 

under my former masters ; but I'm in now for skin ployed by king William as resident at thcbi 

^^ ^^' ^'^irange. Towns in Lower Saxony, where he cati6aadw 

RICARDO (David), M. P. and F. R. S., the years ; but, being worn out with age and isiot- 

late celebrated writer on political economy, was ties, he obtained leave to return in ITOO^ai 

of Jewish extraction, and born in London, April died the same year. He continued Kads'i 

12th, 1772. His father was a Dutch Jewish History of the Turks, and also PUtina's Ii«e^ 

stockbroker ; and the son was early sent to HoU the Popes. 

land for education. lie offended his friends RICCATI (Vincent), a celebrated IWs>' 

while young, it is said, by uniting himself in mar- suit, bom at Castel Franco, in theTima,! 

riage with Miss Wilkinson, a quakeress, and was 1707. He became a professor of mathcjanBt 

thus, with few resources, left to achieve his own Bologna ; and published a learned work iN ^ 

fortune. He soon however established a character Integral Calculus, in 3 vols. 4to. He&l* 

for probity and talent ; and, becoming a member of 1 775, aged sixty -eight, 
the Stock Exchange, gradually accumulated a RICCI (Laurence), a learned ItalnnJcff^ 

large property. In 1810 heappeared as a writer bom in Florence, in 1703, of a distingui^^ 

in the Morning Chronicle, on the subject of mily. lie was chosen general of the v^* 

the depreciation of the currency ; and afterwards 1758, but had the misfortune to be the hit fS* 

embodied his ideas in a distinct work, the lead- son who ever held that office ; as the oidtf ** 

ing ideas of which he had the satisfaction to see abolished in 1773. Ricci and someothen** 

adopted and confirmed in the Report of the immediately sent to the castle of Sl AMdos 

Bullion Committee. He now published An Rome, where he died in 1775. 
Kssay on Rent, in which he advocated the Malthu- Ricci (Matthew), another learned Itabi ^ 

aian principles, concerning population; he also suit, bom at Macerata, in 1552. UeweaitoAe 

entered on an examination of the affairs of the East Indies when young, and was sent as aw 

fiank of England, and suggested a plan for an sionary to China, where he acquiied the Cbotf 

economical currency. But his most important language, and was favored by the empeioc * 

production was his treatise on Political Economy much that he was allowed to build a canck tf 

and Taxation, which has been ranked by Mr. Pekin. He died in that city hi 1610; asdl^ 



tome ranoiia Memoirs mpeclii^ Ctiina betiind 

Ricci (S«ti«StiBn), an eminent Inlian p&ioter, 
bom at BiAano, in 1659, The imperiitl court 
iiniployed him to adorn the palace of Schoenbrun; 
aflpr vhich be came to London, where he was 
much employed, and amassed money : but he 
relumed to Venice, where he died in 1734. 
Muib Kicci hi* nephew Mas alao eminent in 
painting hiitoty, architecture, and landscupe*. 
Ue died in 173D. 

ftlCCIA, in botany, marah liTcrwort, a genus 
of ibe nilutal order of aign, and ctyptogamia 
dassorplanU: cal. none, but a vesicular cavity 
<riihin the iubslance of the leaf: con. none : (he 
anthenc are nlindrical, and sessile, placed on 
the genneii, which is turbinated ; the style is ftli- 
form, {Mrforaiing ibe enlhera ; and Ihe seed case 
is spherical, crowned with thewilhered anlherce ; 
the saeiis are hemispherical and pedicellaled. 
Species eleven, five of which are indigenous lo 
out awn country. 

RtCCOBONI (Lewis), an Italian dramatic 
writer, and actor, born at Modena, in 16TT. He 
wrote leveial comedies ; besides a woik entiiled 
lUfleiioni llisioriques et Critiques sur les Thes- 
Itesde L'Euiope; 1738, 8vo. He died in 1733, 
■Ced stTcnty-six. 

ttlCE. n. >. Isit. oryza; Gi. opvZa; Sans. 
ni ; Arab, urooi. One of Ihe esculent grains, 
culimleil in most eastern countries. 

Hkt ii the food of iwD-thiidi o( niiiiikind ; it is 
kindly ta bumia canitiuiliani, proper lot the con- 
iiuupttire, uid those lubject to hcmonhages. 

Arbmhmt. 

H the inaff gel out of tba snuflen, it may fill 
lau a diih oC r>.-( milk. Si-!ifl. 

Rlct. See Obtza. This plant is cultivated 
in many pans of the east, in South Carolina, in 
America, and also in Spdn, Italy and Piedmont. 
It it » plant Ihat grows to Ihe height of about 
two ttetnod a half, with a sialic not unlike that 
oTitheiit, but fuller of joints, and with leaves re- 
Mrablhig that nf Ihe levk. It branches out inlo 
KTenI lleois, al the top of which thcgrain grows 
in clusters, and ench of them is lermianted with 
an *ir or '■'rard, and enclosed in a yellow rough 
husk. When stripped of this, they appear to 
be of an oval shape, of a shining while color, 
and ftlmosl transparent. It is probably a plant 
thai cannot be reared in this climate. The fol- 
IcFwine ia the Chinese method of cullivatine it :— 
' Itfuen of the low grounds in the middle and 
sonthera provinces of the empire is appropnat- 
ei! to the eultuiflof this grain. It constitutes, in 
&ct, the principal nart of the food of lb« inhahi- 
bflti. A great portion of the surface of thei 

,:__-/: _._'_... ,__.. ....-.:-.. -r 

whi 



I. Acre! . 

II well adapted for Ihe produc 
rnich, from the t* " > ■ 






nitled to 



the soil till the plant approaches lo maturity, 
reqiiiies to be imniereeii in a sheet of water. 
Many and great rivers ran through thn H*«ral 
protincea of China: the low grounds bordering 
on those rivers are annually Inundated, by 
witich means a rich muil or mucilage is brought 
npon their silrfece that fertilises the soil. The 
pe^odical nins which fall near the sources of 
th« Vcllow and the Kiang Riven, not very far 
Satkat from those nfthe Ganges and lb« Burum- 



paoteft among ttie mountains bounding India lo 
the Durtli, and China lo the west, ojt-n swell 
those rivers lu a prodigious height, though not n 
drop of raio should have fallen on tlie plains 
through which they afterwards flow. AAet the 
mud has lain somedavs upon the plains in China 
preparations are made for planting them with 
rice. For this purpose, a small spot of ground 
is enclosed by a bank of clay ; the earth ii 
plaughed UD 1 and an upright harrow, with a 
ron of wooden pins in the lower end, is drawn 
lightly over it by a buffalo. The crajn, which had 
previously been steeped in dung diluted with ani- 
mal water is then sown veiy thickly on it A 
thin sheet of water is immediately brought over 
it, cither by channels leading to the spot from a 
source above il, or when below it by means of a 
chain pump, of which the use is as familiar as 
that ofa hoe to every Chinese husbandman. In 
a few days the shoots appear above Ihe water. 
In that interval, the remainder of the ground in- 
tended for cultivation, if stiff. Is ploughed, the 
lumps broken by hoes, and the surface levelleil 
by the harrow. As soon ai Ihe shoots have at- 
laicied the height of sii or seven inches, they arc 
plucked up by the roots, the tops of the blades 
cut olf, nnd each root is planted separately, some- 
limes in small furrows turned with the plough, 
and sometimes in holes made in rows by a drill 
ing stick for that purpose. The roots are about 
six indies asunder, Water Is brought over them 
a second time. For the convenience of irriga- 
tion, and lo regulate it* proportion, the rice 
fields are subdivided by narrow ridges of clav, 
into imall enclosures. Through a channel, m 
each ridge, the water is conveyed al will to every 
subdiviiian of the field. As the lice approaches 
to maturity, the water by evapotuion and ah' 
sorption disappears entirely ; and the ripe crap 
covers dry ground. The first crop or harvest, in 
the southern provinces parlicQlarly, happens to- 
wards the end of May or beginning of June. 
The instrument for reaping ia a small sickle, 
denlaled like a saw, and crooked. Neitheicatts 
nor cattle are used to carry the sheaves off from 
the spot where they are reaped ; but they arc 
placed regularly in frames, two of which, sus- 
pended at the eatremititi of a bamboo pole, are 
earned across the shoulders of a man, to Ihe 
place intended for disengaging the grain from the 
steins which had supported it. This operation 
is performed, not only by a flail, as is customary 
in Europe, or hy cattle treading the com in the 
ma.iiner of Orientalists, but sometimes also by 
striking itagainst a plank sel upon iis edge, or 
beating it against the side of a large tub scollop- 
ed for that purpose ; the back and sides being 
much higher than tlie front lo prevent the grain 
from being dispersed. After being winnowed, 
it is carried to the granary. Tu remnve the 
ski n or husk of rice, » large strong earthen tes- 
sel, or hollow ilonc, in form somewhal like that 
which is Used elsewhere for filtering water, it 
filed firmly in the ground ; and the grain placed 
in il is struck with a conical stone Axed to the 
extremity of a lever, and cleared, lometimei in- 
deed irapeTfectly, from the husk. The Stone b 
worked frequently by a person treading ujion 
ihr- end of the lever. The same object ia altain* 
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also by passing the grain between two flat Hones ver, but in having more in proportion than oar 

of a circular form, the upper of which turns neighbours, whereby we are enabled to procure to 

round upon the other, but at such k distance ourwlves a greater plenty of the conveniences of |Me 

from it as not to break the intermediate grain. ^ comes wi^in their reach, who, sharing the gold 

The operation is performed on a large scale in '"^ »^^f ^^ J^® '^f ^^ »° less proportion, want tfie 

mills turned by witer ; the axis of the wheel car- °^* °^ P^«°^7 ^f JP'T' .H «> « P^o"^- ^' 

1 \^' x. u » !-• *u^ There are who fondly studious of increase, 

rying several arms, which, by striking upon the jj^^ ^^^^ ^j^ ^^ ^{^ ill-natured land 

ends of levers, raise them in the same manner as induce. PhUim. 

is done by treading on them. Sometimes twenty Chembts seek rieheg by transmutation and the 

of these levers are worked at once. The straw great elixir. joror. 

from which the grain has been disengaged is cut I amused myself with the riehneM and vane^ of 

chiefly into chaff, to serve as provender for the colours in the western parts of heaven. SptdaUr, 

very few cattle employed in Chinese husbandry. This town is famous for the richneu of the soil. 

The labor of the first crop being finished, the Addimm, 

ground is immediately prepared for the reception ^ There is such licentiousness among the basest of 

of fresh seeds. The first operation undertaken ^^ Peop*«» ^^'^^ o°« ^o«W not be sorry to see them 

is that of pulling up the stubble, collecting it bestowing upon one another a chastisement which 

into small Laps w^ch are burnt, and the ashes ^^7, iri^r,^rTirshall be glorious, '^"^' 

scattered upon the field The former processes e^^ minute shall be rich in lome great action, 

are afterwards renewed. The second crop is ° Rtmm. 

generally ripe late in October or early in No- He may look upon the rich as benefisctors, who 

▼ember. The grain is treated as before; but the have beautified the prosjpect all around him. AM. 

stubble is no longer burnt. It is turned under What rkhet give us, let us first enquire ; 

with the plough, and left to putrefy in the earth. Meat, fire, and cloaths ; what morel meat, cloaths. 

This, with the slime brought upon the ground by and fire. P&pg, 

inundation, is the only manure employed in After a man has studied the laws of England, the 

the culture of rice.' reading the reports of adjudged cases will rtc% ia- 

RICH, adj. ^* Fr. ric^ ; Ital. ricco ; Sax. ^^Z^}l?' , , ,. . yY'^\ 

RiCH'ED, /pica. Ric is also a common Matilda never was meanly 4{e«^ 

i> " ' f ' ,.^^ ^a-^ ^«««.;„« ^^u nothing pleases her m dress but that which is very 

Rich ES, n. s. \ northern affix, denoting nch, ^ ^^^ ^^ez^ntiful to the eye. Ij^ 

Rich LY, adv. i as in Alaric, Fredenc, &c. gauces and rich spices are fetched from India. 

Richness. J Wealthy ; abounding in money JWbr. 

or possessions ; opulent ; plentiful : all the deri- Can all the wealth of India's co • 

vatives corresponding. Atone for years in absence lost ? 

The rich shall not give more, and the poor no less. Return, ve moments of delight, 

Exodus. With richer treasures bless my sight ! Bwnt, 

Of virtue you have left proof to the world j Rich (John), a pantomimic actor of the last 
And virtue is grateful with beauty and richnm century, attracted general admiration in his youth 
adorned. ... 5idfi^. i,y j^g performance of Harlequin. In express- 
lam as ricfc in haying such a jewel, i„ ^^g f^gij ^f ^^e mind by dumb show, hb 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were P^jJ^^ power was inimiuble, and superseded mudi of 

In Belmont is a lady ric% left, ^^^'^'P^' the necessity of vocal language He rendered 

And she is fair, of wondrou7virtues. Id. pantomime so fascinaUng that With the assistance 

Of all these bounds. <>' an indifferent company, he secured a huge 

With shadowy foresU, and with champaigns riched, share of the public attention, thouffh opposed hy 

With plenteous rivers and wide skirted meads, the dramatic genius of Ganrick. in 1733 he re- 

We make thee lady. id. King Lear. moved his company from LiDCOlnVion-fields to 

The instrumentalness of ridtee to dharity has ren- Covent Garden, where he was manager till his 

dered it necessary by laws to secure propriety. death, in December 1761, during the run of a 

Hammond, grand spectacle. His education had been so neg^ 
Women riAly gav m gCTis MUtan. ^^^^ {^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^j ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^^ 

Consumma'Slivel^'sS^^^^^^ id. '^y^^r'KTl'^' i"'"^ '*" peculianUe, 

GrovTwhoie ric/ trees wept odorous gums and ll^J^ \*^^J?»^ of addressing persons to whom 

jj^jjjj '^ u, he was speaking, by the appellation of * Muter/ 

The gorg^us East with richeet hand ' and, on his applying this to Foote, the Utter an- 

Pours on her sons barbaric peari and gold. id. gfily asked him, why he could not call him by 

In animals, some smells are found more ruMy than his name ? < Don't be offended,' Rich replied, 'I 

innlanu. Broumie*t VtUgar Srrours. sometimes forget my own name.' ' Indeed f 

So we the Arabian coast do know said Foote, ^ I knew you could not write your 

At distance, when the spices blow, own name ; but I could not have supposed yoa 

By the rich odour taught to steer, should forget it.' 
Though neither day nor star appear. Waller. RICHARD of Cirencester, thus named 

Rich was his soul though his attire wm poor, f^^^ j^j^ birth-place, was a Benedictine uxi an 

As heaven had cloathed his own ambassador ^^^y^^^ j^j^^^^j^ ^^ ^^^ fourteenth century. N^ 

The lively tincture of whose gushing blood^ ' ^'*<^^ remain of his histo^r ; except that be h^ 

Should cleariy prove the nchneu of his food. id. cajne a monk of the abbey of St. Peter, Westr 

Several nations of the Americans are rich in land, minster, in 1350, and that his name occurs id 

and poor in all the comforu of life. Locke, various documents of that monastery in 1^7. 

Rii^et do not consist in having more gold and sil- 1 397, and 1399. Towards the close of his life 



i he visiWil Home ; hut returned to WeitiBmsttr, 
and died there in 1401. He wrate Hislorin ab 
!l«nsuU ad an. 134B, in two parU, Hill rf!ti»iii- 
in; > MS.; hi} principal work ia a Description of 

' Bntain, first published in Latin at Copenlia^n, 
in 1767. and mure recently in Latin and Eng- 
lish, wjih a commentary and maps by Mr. Hat- 
cber, 1309, Bvo. 

HrcuABD (Louis Claude Marie), one of the 
Bio»t eminent modern hoianijis, was bam at 
Vetttillet September 4lh. 1754, and the son o( 
liie keeper of the royal ^rdens at Auteuil. He 
alodied at the college of Vernon, and the Maia- 
tin College, Paris. Here he partly s-ippoiied 
himieir by making drawings for architects, and 
ai the xame lime assiduously applied himselfHo 
botany, ftuaiomy, and wology. VVbile very 
young, he presented several memoirs to the Ata- 
ilemy, which attracted the notice of Jussieu, who 
gave him the use of his library and cabinet. In 
1781 he sailed from France on a voyage of re- 
March to French Guyana with the title of naiu- 
nliil to the king, and relumed in 1769, bringing 
•ith htm a herbal of 1000 plants, iddbi of which 
were newly discovered, beside other colleciions 
in natural history. During the political dislurb- 
■acei ofthe period his labors were neglected; but, 
when the icliosl of medicine was established, he 



ciely of London, and of (he legion of honor. He 
died JuneTih, lail. The researches of Richard 
were chiefly directed to tlie comparative anatomy 
of plants, on which he published a number of 
valuable Memoirs, besides which he was the au- 
thot of Demons trations Botsniques, ou Analyse 
4u Fruit considfrf eo genera], 1803, B»o. 

RlCliARDlA, ID botany, a genus of the mo- 
novynia order, and hexanilna class of plants; 
tulursl order forty-seventh, slellata ; c*l. sex- 
pnnile: ton. monopetslous, and subcyhndrical ; 
and there are three seeds. Species one only, 
a herb of Vera Crui. 

RICIIAIIDS (Nathaniel), a dramatic writer 
in the reitrn of Charles I., and a fellow of Cams 
College, Cambridge, where he look his degree of 
A.B. in 1634. He wrote a tragedy eniitled 
H««wtina, published in 1640, which was acted 
with applause. He also wrote some poems, 
pnhlislied in 164%. 

RICHARDSON (Jon^'han), a celebrated 
pMtnler of heads, was born about 1665, and was 
placed by hii father-in-law apprenuce to a scri- 
vener, Willi whom l>e lived sii years; when,oli- 
ttining his freedom by the dcaui of hit master, 
W at twenty years old became the disciple of 
Reilly ; wiiii whom he lived four years, whose 
niece he married, and of whose style he acquired 
OUHigh lo mainlainasolid and lasting reputation 
«*«! dtiTtDg ihe lives of knelier and Dahl, and 
(o remain it ihe head o( the profession when 
they died. He died suddenly at his house in 
Quren's square on May 3&tb, IT 45, in Ihe eit:h- 
iipih year of his age. His son was also a man 
of iMmiDg, as appears from the woiks tliey puh- 
Ivhed conjunctly. The father, in ITI9. publish- 
ed two discourses: I. An l^auy on the Art of 
Vol. WUJ. 



bound in 1 vol. 6vo. In 1732 came forth An 
Account of some of the itaiues, bas■relief^, 
diikwmgs, aod pictures, in Italy, &c., with 
Remarks by Mr. Richardson, senior and junior. 
The son made the journey ; and from his notes, 
letters, and observations, they both at his letum 
compiled this work. In 1734 they published a 
very thick 8vo., cnniaining explanatory notes 
and remarks on Milton's Paradise Lost, with Ihe 
life of the author, and a treatise on the poem. 
Besides his pictures and commentaries, we have 
a few etchings by his hand, particularly tivo or 
three of Milton, and his own head. The sale of 
his collection of drawings, in February 1747, 
lasted eighteen days, and produced about £2060, 

Hecbabdsom (Samuel), a celebrated English 
novel writer, bom in 1688. He was educated 
as a printer, and, though he is said to have un- 
derstood no language but his own, yel he acquir- 
ed great reputation by his three novels, enlitl''d 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Sit Charles Grandtson. 
A stroke of the palsy earned otT Mr. Richardson, 
after a few days' illness, upon the 4lh of July 
1761. Besides the works above-mentioned, he 
is the author of an jEsop's Fables, a I'our 
through Unlain, 4 vols., and a volume of Knini- 
liar Letters upon business and other subjects. 
The most eminent writers, both of uur own 
ami of other countries, have paid their tribute 
to Ihe transcendant talents of Mr. Richard- 
son, whose works have been published in 
almost every language and countnr of Eu- 
rope. Dr. Johnson, in his introduction lo 
the ninety-seventh iiumbernf the Ilambler. which 
was written by Mr. Richardson, observes (hut 
(he reader was indebted for thai day's entertain- 
ment lo an author, ' from whom llie age hns re- 
ceived greater favois; who has enlai^ed Ihe 
kniswle(^;e of human nature, and taught tlie pas- 
sions to move at the command of virtue.' !n 
his life of Rowe, he adds, ' It was in the power 
of Hichardson alone to teach us at once esteem 
ami detestation ; to make virtuous resenlmeni 
overpower all the benevolence which wit, and 
elegance, and courage, naturally excite; and to 
lose at last the hero in the villain.' 

RICHELET (Ctesar Peter), a French writer, 
borsi in 1631, at Chemin in Champugne. He 
was the friend of Patru and Ablancouri. He 
compiled a dictionary of tlie French language, of 
which ihe best edition is that of Lyons, 3 vols, 
folio, 1738. He also collected a small dictionary 
of rhymes He died in 1698. 

RiCHEUEU (John Armand du Plessis de), 
cardinal of Richelieu and Fronsac, bishop of 
Lucoii, Stc, was bom al Paris in 1 585. At ihe 
age of iwenty-two he obtained a dispensation to 
enjoy Ihe bishopric of Lucon in 1607, Return- 
ing to France, he applied himself to preaching: 
ami his repuuitioii procured him the officeof al- 
moner to the queen .Maryde Medicis. Hii abi. 
lilies in Ihe management of affairs advanced him 
to be secretary of state in 1616: and (he king 
soon gave him the preference lo all his olher se- 
cretaries. On (he death of Ihe marquis of Aiicrr, 
Richelieu retired to Avignon, where he employ- 
ed himself in composing various iheologicaL 
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works. The king having recalled him lo court, Richmohu, a ridi, popnlouiy and deptfi' 
he waA made a cardinal in 1622, and two years lage of England, in Suzreyy seated on the W 
after first minister of state, and grand master of the Thames. It was anciently called ShMn,ih 
the navigation. In 1626 the Isle of Rhe was in the Saxon signifies resplendent Ithadnnl 

preserved by his care, and Ilochelle taken, hav- palace, in whi^ Richard II. and Edward L^E, 

ing stopped up the haven by the famous dike and III. resided, and the latter died in iL a 
which he ordered to be made there. He accom- 1497 it was burnt, but Henry VII. rebnill iti 
panied the king to the siege of Cazal, and con- 1501, and gave die place its present naiiM,fai 

tribated to the raising of it in 1629. He also his title of earl of Richmond, Defoie Iwmsbi 

obliged the Ilueuenots to the peace of Alets, He and his grand-daughter queen Eliabe&M 

which proved the ruin of that party : he took in it. Richmond is famous for its bumk 

Pomeral, and succored Cazal, when besieged royal gardens, which in summer are opeo tot 

by Spinola. In the mean time the nobles found public every Sunday ; as well for its mgntd 

fault with liis conduct, and endeavoured to per- extensive park. It has also a fine obsom^ 

suade the king to discard him. The cardinal. An elegant stone bridge of five arches «» ka 

however, instead of being disgraced, from that erected over the Thames in 1777. It is as 

moment became more powerful than ever, and miles W. S.W. of London, 
obtained a greater ascendancy over the king's Richmond, a county of Vii^nia, bounded ■ 

mind ; and he now resolved to humble the ex- the north by Westmoreland county, on thesoii 

cessive pride of the house of Austria. For that east by Westmoreland and Northombcry 

purpose he concluded a treaty with Gustavus counties, on the south-east by Lancaster coiA 

Adolphus king of Sweden to carry the war and on the south-west by the RappahanoocL 
into the heart of Germany. He also entered Richmond, a city, port of entry, and the » 

into a league with the duke of Bavaria; secured tropoli^ of Virainia, in Henrico countf,oiii 

Lorrain ; raised a part of the princes of the em- north side of James River, between fiftj al 

pire against the emperor ; treated with the Dutch sixty miles, by the course of the river, ibm 

to continue the war against Spain ; ^vored the City Point, and 150 miles from its mooA, » 

Catalans and Portuguese till tney shook off the mediately below the falls, at the head of M 

Spanish yoke; and, after having carried on the water, and opposite Manchester, with iriucki 

war with success, was about to conclude it by a is connected by two bridges : twenty-five A 

peace, when he died in Paris on the 4th of De- north of Petersburg. The city was iomiefly4- 

cember, 1642, aged fifly-eight. He was interred vided into two sections, the upper or woka 

in the Sorbonne, where a magnificent mausoleum part, called Shockoe Hill, and the lower pet 

was erected to his memory. This great politi- liichmond, separated by Shockoe Creek, a a4 

cian made the arts and sciences flourish ; form- rivulet ; but these distinctions are now goiif «! 

ed the botanical garden at Paris, called the king's of use, and the sections are united togeuier. TW 

garden ; founded the French Academy ; cstab- situation is highly picturesque, beautiful, ai 

lished the royal printing-house ; erected the pa- healthy; and Richmond is one of the mostfloi- 

lace afterwards called Le Palais Royal, which rishing, wealthy, and commercial cities in the 

he presented to the king; and rebuilt the Sor- United States. 

bonne with a magnificence that appears truly It contains about 800 houses built of Wt 

royal. Besides his books of controversy and many of them elegant, and about 600 baihtf 

piety, there go under the name of this minister wood ; a glass-house, a sugar nefioeiy, ao in 

A Journal, in 2 vols. 12mo. ; and a Political foundry, a rolling and slitting mill, a cotton mai^ 

Testament, l2mo. ; all treating of politics and factory, eight tobacco warehouses, two insomB 

state affairs. Cardinal Mazarine pursued Riche- offices, three banks, including a branch of tk 

lieu*s plan, and completed many of the schemes United States bank ; a capitol, or state-boosi^ i 

which he had begun, but left unfinished. house for the governor, an armory, a peuttt- 

RICIILIEU, Chambly, or Sorel River, a tiary, a court house, a jail, an alms house, tm 

river of Lower Canada, which flows from I^ke market houses, a public library containio^abart 

Champlain in a northerly course, and joins the 3000 volumes, a museum, a I^ancasterian sdMolt 

St. Lawrence. and eight houses of public worship ; two far 

Rkhliku Islands, a cluster of islands in the Episcopalians, one for Presbyterians, one fe 

St. Lawrence, situated at the south-west entrance Baptists, two for Methodists, one for Fiieod^ 

of Lake St. Peter, nearly 100 in number. Seve- and a Jews' synagogue. 

ral of them are cleared, :ind afford good ])astur- The falls extend nearly six miles, in vbkk 

age for cattle. They lie very low, and abound distance the river descends eighty feet. A cud 

in wild fowl. with three locks is cut on the north side of tk 

RICHMOND, a market town, borough, and river, terminating at the town in a basin of aboil 

parish of Yorkshire, pleasantly situate on tlie two acres. Few cities, situated so far from ibe 

river Swale, which encompasses nearly half the sea, possess better commercial advantages ta 

the town. It sends two members to the imperial Richmond, being at the head of tide water, oo a 

parliament. It has a market on Saturday, two river navigable for batteaux 220 miles above thi 

churches, and many handsome houses of \lone. city, and having an extensive and fertile bad 

It had anciently a castle, built by Alan, earl of country, abundant in the production of tobaoOV 

Richmond, one of the followers of VVilliuni the wheat, com, hemp, coal, &c. It has an eit»- 

Conqueror. It is forty-four miles north-west of sive inUnd trade, and its foreign commcice ii 

York, sixty south-cast of Lancaster, and 234 considerable. The shipping owned here, in 181*. 

N.N.W. of London, amounted to 9943 tons. James River is 



ptile 10 Wftrwick fbi vesseb dawing fitleen or 
•ixteen feet water, and to RockeU, just below 
KtcbmoDd. ioc vessels drawing leo leet. The 
eiports of the city consist of tobacco, flour, coll, 
and oriMU articles of produce. 

Tbe llt^nia armory u an eictensive establiah- 
nenl, ftnd there are anaually maou&ctured in 
it upwuda of 4000 stands of arms, 300 rifles, 
ud 1000 canilry Ewurds and pistols. The peni- 
lentijry is under good regulations, and con- 
lained. in 1818, 170 pnsoaera. The new court 
bouse ts a very spacious and elegant editice. 
The capitol is built on a coratnandiug srtualion 
on Seboekoe Hill, and is a very conspicuous 
object to the surrounding country. The design 
was taken from la Maison Quar^e at Nisities, 
and the model was obtained by Mr. Jefferson, 
while minister there. The edihce, however, 
falls greatly short of the model. Itichtnond is 
at ptewnt id a very tlourisbing aod unproviDg 
situ. In 1811, on the 36th of December, tbe 
ibeottre lit Ricbtnond look lire during an exhibi- 
iNfl, and, in the conflagraiiou, seventy-two per- 
Mus lost their lives, among whom were George 
WiUUin Siaith, es<j., governor of the stale, and 
a^«r pertonn of respectability. An elegant 
Episcopal church of bnck, styled the Monumen- 
tal Cbarcb, has since been erected on the spot, 
with a monument in front, commemorative of 
tbe mehincholy event. 

BICHTER (UUo Frederick Von), an oriental 
tnnrelkT 9f laodem times, was botn in Livonia, 
in tTM. He went lo Moscow at the age of six- 
teen to study modem Greek, and afterwards to 
Ileiitelbeig, where he applied'himscif to the Ara- 
tnc and I'er^inn. He then travelled in Swilier- 
land andltaly, and continued his studies under the 
celebrated Hammer, at Vienna. He now went 
wtlb Lindemtnn, the secretai^ to the Swedish 
etnbaray, lo Egypt, where ihey were well re- 
ceived by Mobamed Ali; and, having travelled 
up tbe Nile at fiir a,<i Ihrim, returnrf to Alei- 
andria with a lich collection of drawings, &c. 
Al Cairo, in Au^st, 1615, they narrowly escaped 
destnictioD during a mutiny of All's Iroopi. 
They then proceeded by sea lo Jaffa, and thencu 
lo Acre, where (hey separated, and Itichier alone 
travelled through Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, 
aaddie lales, and then went to Constantinople 
to deposit his collections. Having done so, he 
re-cnibarked, and, arriving at Smyrna, was there 
scited with a fever, vihich terminated bis life, 
Aoguu 13th, 1816. M. Ewers, his tutor, pub- 
liifacil O. F. Von Kichter'sWallfahrien im Mot- 
gcnlande, Berlin, 1813, Svo, with a folio atlas. 

RICINUS, or palma Christi, in boiany, a 
pmua of the monodelphia order and montecia 
cIms of plants; natural order thirty -eighth, Iri- 
caec«: M>Lc caL. quinquepartile : coa. none: 
the siBi&ina numerous : FEUALr ctL. iripaitite : 
cw», BOoei but three bilid styles; caps, trilo- 
coUr, and a single seed. There are six species. 
Hie moM remarkable are these : 

1. R. Americanus grows as tall as a small 

bM, Ud. dCMnes a place in every curious gar- 

pands into many branches; the leaves 

mes two feet in diameter, and the stem 

B* targe ai a middle-sized broom staff; towards 

the top of tlie bianch it has a cluster of llowen, 
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something resembling a bunch of grapes; ilie 
flowers are small and stamilKius, but on the 
body of the plant grow bunches of rou^ triaii' 
guliLr husks,eacb containing three speckled seedsi ■ 
generally somewhat less thau borsc beans; iba I 
shell is brittle, and contains white kernels of a j 
sweet, oily, and nauseous lasle. Of the ricinua I 
there are many varieties; all of them fine qm- I 
jestic plants, annual, or at most biennial, in ibk 
coiinti7 ; but in iheu' native soil Ihey are sa^ 
to be perennial both in r*oC and stem. Tliey aic 
propagated by seeds sown on a hot-bed, and 
retjuirti the same treatment as other tender e)i- 
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This tree is of sj>eedy growth, as in one year it 
arrises at its full height, which seldom exeeedi 
twenty feel. The trunk is subligneous ; the 
pith is large; the leaves broad and jwlmated; 
the flower spike is simple, and thickly set wtlh J 
yellow blossoms in the shape of a cone ; the CA)>> ] 
sulea are triangular and prickly, contaimog thre* i 
amoodi gray mottled seeds. When the bunch^ J 
begin to turn black, they are gathered, dried ia 1 
the sun, atid the seeds picked out. They at* J 
afterwards put up for use as wanted, or for ek- J 
porLution. Castor oil is obtained either by ei 
pression or by decoction. A large iron pot 6f ' 
boiler is first prepared, and half filled with 
water. The nuts' are then beaten in parcels tn 
deep wooden mortars, and after a ijuaniity is 
beaten it is thrown into the iron vessel. The 
fire is then lighted, and the liquor is gently 
boiled for two hours, and kept constantly stirred. 
About this time the oil begins to separate, and 
swims on the top, mixed with a white froth, 
and is skimmed off till no more rises. He 
ikimmings are heated in a small iron pot, and 
strained through acloth. When cold, it is put up 
in jais or bottles for use. Castor oil, tbus made, 
is clear and well flavored, and ifpul into proper 
bottles will Veep sweet for years. The expressed 
castor oil soon turns rancid, because tbe muci- 
laginous and acrid parts of the nut are squeezed 
out with the oil. On this account the prtHTerence 
is given to well prepared oil by decoction. An 
English gallon of the seeds yields about two 
pounds of oil. This oil is fit forall ilie purposes 
of tbe painter, or for the apothecary in ointments 
and plasters. As a medicine, it purges without 
stimulus, and is so mild as lo be given to in- 
fants soon after birth, to purge off the meconium. 
AH oils are. noxious to insects, but the castor oil 
kills and expels them. See Phakuicy and 
Materia Mei>ica. 

RlCIUS(Paul), a converted Jew. who flou- 
rished in the sixteenth century, and taught phi- 
losophy at Pavia with groat repulaliou. lite 
emperor Maximilian appointed him one of his 
physicians. Ho is famous for his dispute with 
Eckius upon the nature of celestial bodies. 

HICK, m. ». See Rrtf.. A pile of corn or 
hay regularly heaped up and sheltered. 

Mi>» and rats dn gresl injuries in the field, hnutei, 
Imifis, and core rvdi. iHoriiiwr'i HvibnnAry. 

In llip North they bind them up in small hundlet. 
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Whole >ieks of hay and stacks of corn UDilocular, oblong, and compressed, with pl^io 

Were down the sudden current born. Swift, valvules. 

RICKETS, n.t. Lat. rachitis^ of Gr. paxic, ^^^» *•«• I Sax. pjie*b%an. In the 

the spine. A disorder of the spine. Rid'dahce, n. i. V preterite ridded or rid ; in 

In some years, liver-grown, spleen, and rickeu are *^« P^'f ^^« participle rid. To set free ; redeem ; 

put together, by reason of their likeness. clear; hence drive away ; despatch : the noon 

Graunt*$ BUU (f Mortality. substantive corresponding. 

O were my pupil fairly knocked o' th* head, I will bring you out from under their burtheos> 

I should possess the estate, if he were dead ; ^^^ riW you out of their bondage. Exodus vi.- 6. 

He's so far gone with the rickets and the evil, ■R**' me. and deliver me out of great waters. 

That one small doSe will send him to the devil. Ptaim czliv. 

Dryden, They were not before so willing to be ruf of their 

So when at school we first declaim, learned pastor, as now im|>ortunate to obtain him 

Old Busby walks us in a theme,' again from them, who had given him entertainment 

Whose prop support our infant vein. Hooker. 

And help the rickets in the brain ; Deliverance from sudden death, riddance from all 

But when our souls their force dilate, adversity, and the extent of saving mercy towanU all 

Our thoughts grow up to wit's estate. Prior, "Ben. /4. 

The rickets is a distemper in children, from an un- I must rid all the seas of pirates. Shakspeare. 

equal distribution of nourishment, whereby the joints Havinp^ the best at Bamet field, 

grow knotty, and the limbs uneven ; ita cure is per- We'll tjgther straight ; for willingness rids away, 

formed by evacuation and friction. Quiney, Id. 

In a young animal, when the solids are too lax. Ah deathsmen ! you have rid this sweet yoong 

the case of rickety children, the diet should be gently prince. id. 

astnngent. Arbtithnot. 1 have too grieved a heart 

Rickets. See Medicine. - To take a tecUous leave : thus losers part. 

RICKMANSWORTH, a market town and "^ ^Jr'Sn'tteTo'.^ stept forth ''' 

parish of Herts, situate on the river Colne, two Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care, 

miles and a half west from Watfprd, and seven- £^ Jonsom, 

teen north-west from London. The number of j can put on 

rivulets in and about the town are employed to Thy terrors, as I put thy mildness on, 

lum several flour, silk, cotton, and paper mills. Image of thee in all things ; and shall toon, 

and many of the females of the town manufac- Armed with thy might, rid heaven of these rebelled, 

ture straw bonnets for London. The church is Miltom. 

a spacious building, and there is also a charity Those blossoms, and those dropping gums, 

schobl and two almshouses. The town is go- '^^•^ *»* bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth. 

vemed by two constables and two headboroughs. Ask rWdamre, if we mean to tread with ease. Id. 

; Market-day, Saturday. p. ^*i""°|* ^V^'^'uJ'l^ '° ^^k 5 IL u 

-QXmrtivT ;« Jl^,.r.^^r ;. »!,«« *«,«- k«-« *°' ^ben they thought the cause had need on t, 

RICOCHET, m gunnery, is when guns, how- ^ ^^ ^J ^^^^ 8^^,^ ^ ^ ^^.^ jj^^^^^ 

itzers, or mortars, are loaded with small charges, f f^ ^ ^ tj,i ^^ ,i ^ ;„^ 

and elevated from five to twelve degrees, so that, Resolved at once to rid himself of pain. Dryden. 

when fired over the parapet, the shot or shell By this the cock had a good riddance of his rival. 

. rolls along the opposite rampart. This is called VEsCranye. 

ricochet firing, ana the batteries ricochet batte- The greater visible good does not always raise 

ries. At the battle of Rosbach, in 1757, Frederick men's desire, in proportion to the greatness it ap- 

kine of Prussia had several six-inch mortars P«ars to have ; though every little trouble moves us, 

made with trunnions, and mounted on travelling ^^^ ^^ ^* on work to get rid of it. I^eke. 

carriages, which fired obliquely on the enemy's ^*»e >»<*»«* ^^^* whether we believed that the 

Hnes, and amongst their horse, loaded with eight ?«^ ^^ »^y ^^ '^P"*^' ^^ i®- "^® conjuncture 

ounces of powder, and kt an elevation of one 'T.k """^k "^ ^*»*"»f!*^«: T ^ ""7^ ' Z*' H^ 

degreefifleenminutes,whichdidgreatexecution; opt^^^^^^^^ ^ A^^ 

for the shells rolling along the lines, with bum- '^™ / S* 

ing fuzes, the soldiers did not dare preserve RID'DLE, «. *., v.a., &> Danish ritk; 

their ranks for fear of their bursting. Rid'dlingly, adv, [v. n. S Swed. rida ; G«th. 

.. The first gun in a ricochet battery should be ^^ ! Sax. fxait^ely, from n«t>an, to divine. An 

so placed as to sweep the whole length of the enigma; puzzle; puzzling question : to soh-e a 

rampart of the enemy's work, at three or four ^'^^^^^ * speak enigmatically : in the] manner of 

feet from the parapet, and the rest should form * riddle, 

as small an angle with the parapet as possible. How did you dare 

For this purpose the guns should be pointed To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 

about four fathoms from the face of the work In rtc/cf^ and in charms of death t SKdbpasrr. 

toward the interior. In the ricochet of ordnance ^ plain good son, and homely in thy drift ; 

in the field, the objects to be ^red at being prin- Riddling confession finds but riddling shifty Id. 

cipally infantry and cavalry, the guns should ^Though like the pestilence and old fiwWfliid lof» 

seldom be elevated above three degrees, as other- ««'''^»»f'ji; ft ^tch men. and doth remove 

wise the ball would be apt lo b^nd too high, ^*^"*^'' ^* '' ^ *^^^ °"*' y*^^ ^^^^ »**^ "JJ^' 

and defeat the object intended. See Fortifi- -^^ jy^^^^ ^^^.j^, ^^^^ ^^^^ 

^^IJ??JXfii* ... - , ... ^^ riddle, and him who solved it not devoured; 

RICOTI A, in botany, a genus of the sibquosa That once found out, and solved, for grief and spight 

order and tetradynamia class of plants ; natural Cast herself headlong from the Ismeman stem, 

order thirty-ninth, silaquoss. The siliqua is Uilton. 



Not lota, i£ *nji loved 

So cowvds sever use Ibeir migbl, 

Bal agiiiul luch as will nol %ht. tfuiiibnu, 

AtiUft me this, lad guEU if yOD can. 
Who bcBif 1 nalioD in a lingle man 1 Dryden. 
It wu Ihe maiicn of a very wise prince, ilial ' he 
dittemble, iaotn not how ta 
thai you 



who kno 



knowi Dot hi 



riiUlf. 



■i U»m 



rtuJa. To tiBvel on horseback ; or be dravm 
by horses; mauiige a hone; be bome in a ve- 
hicle or vessel ; be supported by something sub- 
setTieot ; (o set on so as to be borae ; lo nianat;e 
at (Till : a ridn is the party carried, or who 
manages a hone- 
The hone and bit ridrr hath he thrown into the 



The palliotum >viii like oui < Kfin^AMiIi, andMrvea 
both foi a tUDJck lad a coat. Artulhrnil. 

Lei your mailer ri* on before, and do you gullop 
a^r him. Sicifl'i Directum hi the Grtan. 

The Dubility could no longer endure 10 ba riJdn 
by bakera, cobblers, andbtewen. Sicifl, 

ftlDGE, n.i.> Sax.ppijs; Dwi.rigjTeui. 

Rii/ov, adj. i ruggt, the back. The top of 
the Lack ; any protuberance, or mound : lo fomi 
a ridge: rising m a rid^. 

'ihou vitileal lbs eatih ; ihou woteretl the riJgu 
Iheieof abuadanlly j thou utllest ihe furrow! 
thereof. PmU Ixv. 10. 

Aa when a vulture on ImauB bred, 
^Vha9e tnotvy ridgt the roving Tailar boundi, 
Diilodges from a region scarce of prey. VUlaH. 

" ■ ■ crystal wall, or ridgi direet. 



An not I thine asi, ujua w 



Tfae ica «U grown so rough that the admiral was 
ool able loDger lo rUt it out with his gallies ; but 
wai enforced to tlip hit anchors, and nin liis gallies 
«D ground. KiiolUi. 



An rid, like madmen, thnmgh tli 



W*(e yon but riding forth to air yoiirteif, 

Such puiiog wi^re loo pretty- Id- 

Infected be the air whereon ihey ndr. Id. 

The horsei 1 saw well chosen, riddrn, and for 

aiabcd. Id. 

Un the western coast 

itMMl ■ puissant anny. fd. 

Tbaj were then in a place to be aided by theii 

■hif*, obch fsda near in Edinburgh Frith. 

Titer '^ the aii in whirlwind. Miltm. 

Waiting him bis royal lleet did ritU, 
And wilUoe winds to their luw'r sails denied. 

Men unce walked where ships at anchor ride. Id. 

iDspirtd bv love, whose business is In please, 

Ifa nil, he fenced, he moved with graceful ease. 

W. 
Tbrongh stomu of smoke and ailvetse Bre he ridn, 
IThUect'ry shot is lerelkd at hit tides. S««ih. 
1 would with jockies from Newmsfkel dine. 
And 10 lough ridtrt give my choicest wine. 

t^pon this chaos rid the distressed ark, that baro 
lb* nnal] remains of mankind- iluniel. 

It is provided by aboiher provincial constitution, 
■hat no tuflngan bishnp shall have more than one 
Tiiinf appaiilar, and that archdeacons shall not baiE 
ta mncb as one nding apparitor, but only a foot pas- 
teaar. At/lifi'M Pamyim. 

The ttnmg camel and the een'ruus burse, 
Restrained and a»^ by nian^s inferior fntce, 
', will their rage submit. 



Foi 

Thou from heaven 
Fcig-n'dtt at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
W here strength can least abide, though all thy bain, 
hj-urfui. ^^'ere briittet tanged like those that ridgt the back 
h thou hast riddrii ? Ofchafed wild boaii, or ruffled porcupines. Id. 

Numbtn. ^^ thought it wu no time lo stay ; 

gace, ^"' ■" * ^"'^^ advanced the knight 

lers feign Upon the bare riiir;r boll upright. Hudihni, 

About her coasts unruly waters roar, 
And, rising in a r^i^. insult ihe shore. Drgdtii. 

Far in ihe tea, against the foaming shora. 
There stands a rock, the raging billows roa/ 
Above his head in ttonnt ; out, when 'tit clear. 
Uncurl Ibeir ridgg backs, and at his feet spiesr. 

's of Home. The highest lidga of those mou 

" ' Ihe maintenance of cattle for the inbabiUnU of than 

vallies. ft*. , * 

Wheat must be towed above furrow fourteen dajw 
beFoie Michaelmas, and laid up in round high w 
ridgfi. Morlimrr, 1 

Kidgi tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirl 
inchKi, and made circular breadthways like an I 
cyliader. whose diameter is about ten inches ornu 
and about an inch and half a quarter in thicknes,! 
are laid upon the upper part or ndgi of the roO^a 
and also on the hips. ilfM< 

Tlie body is smooth on that end, and on Ihii 
set with riJga round the point. Warduu 

Then holding the spectacles up lo the coort^ 

Your lordship observes they are made with feS 



D-esigned tc 






RID'ICULE, n. ». & P. 0.-, 

RlDl'cOLEB, f 

RlDlc'ifLoi:«, aJj. 



AndMK 
Hnmi 



^sput 



make u: 



nor Bbliie OS to be riddni i 



isible 



Fr. ridirtile ; 
Lai. riditiilum. 
•Vit DrbuUerlhU 
^(rovoket lau|[fi- 
Ridic'i;lol'snes$, n,i. .J ter : a ridiculer, 
one who ridicutet ; the adjective, idverb, and 
noun lubstanliTe coiregponding. 
Tbnt »-a> the boilding left 
Aidicii'imi ; and Ihe work confusion named. 

What sport do Tertullian. Minucius, and . 
hius make with the image coniecnted to divini 
ship I from the meanness of the matter they ai#!j 
made, the casualties of fire, and TOlleoneis thi 
subject lo, on purpose to represent the ridituk 
of worshipping such things. SlilUn^liM. f 

1 wish Ibe vein of rirfiruJin; all that is ierioM* 
and good may have no worse elfecl upon our ilala, • < 
than knight errantry had on theirs. T<apl>. 

F.piLurui'* ditcoune concerning the anginal nl 
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the world is to ndiaUomfy merry, that the design patroDised by Cranmer, ardibishop of Canter- 
of his philosophy was pleuare and not instruction, bury, who made him his domestic chaDlain, and 



South, presented him to the vicarage of Heme id 

He often took a pleasnre to appear ignorant, that J^ent. In 1540, having commenced D. D, he 

he might the better tm to r«lKr«te those ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^j ,3 chaplain, and elected m^ 

themselves on their books. Additon. _^ . . „^„ «Jn««« ;-. r»«JLv^ j c a 

Sacred to ridicuk his whole life long, ?[ ^„ "^"^^^^.^'T ' u^^^lu ^"^ ^r 

And the sad burden of some merry song. Pops, Jf T"».~"*^, ^« ^ prebend m the church of 

Those, who aim at ridicule, Cajterbury; but was afterwards accused m the 

Should fix upon some certain rule-, bishop s court, by Bishop Gardmer, of preach- 

Which fairly hints they are in jest. Swift, mg against the doctrine of the six articles. Tbe 

The ridicuUr shall make only himself ridicukm, matter being referred to Cranmer, Ridley 



Earl of Chestmrfield, acouitted. In 1545 he was made a prebendary 
Riding on horseback. See Horsemanship. of Westminster Abbey; in 1547 he was pre- 
RiDiNG, in geography. Yorkshire is divided sented by the fellows of Pembroke Hall to the 
into three ridings, viz. the east, west, and north living of Soham, in the diocese of Norwich ; 
ridings. Jn all indictments in that county, and was consecrated bishop of Rochester. Iii 
both the town and riding must be expressed. ^^40 he was translated to the see of London; 
Riding, in naval affairs, is the state of a ship's >«^ which year he was one of the commissionei* 
being retained in a particular station, by means fo' examining bishop Gardiner, and concurred 
of one or more cables with their anchors, which ^^ bw deprivation. In 1552, returning from 
are for this purpose sunk into the bottom of the Cambridge, he unfortunately naid a visit to the 
sea, &€., in order to prevent the vessel from princess, afterwards queen Maiy; to whott, 
being driven at the mercy of the wind or cur- prompted by his zeal for reformation, he ex- 
rent. A rope is said to ride, when one of the pressed himself with too much freedom; ftnd 
turns by which it is wound about the capstem or ^^f was scarcely seated on the throne wIhii: 
windlass lies over another, so as to interrupt the Ridley was doomed a victim to her revenge- 
operation of heaving. He was burnt alive with Latimer at Ox|bid» do 
Riding Athwart, the position of a ship the 16th of October, 1555. He wrote, I4 ▲ 
which lies across the direction of the wind and Treatise concerning Images in Churches. 2. A 
tide, when the former is so strong as to pre- .Brief Declaration of the Lord's Supper. 3v 
vent her from falling into the current of the Certain Godly and Comfortable Conferencet 
latter. between Bishop Ridley and Mr. Hoffh Latimer^ 
R1DIN& BETWEEN THE W^iND AND TiDE, thie during their Imprisonment. 4. A Comparison 
situation of a vessel at anchor, when the wind between the Comfortable Doctrine of the Gospel, 
and tide act upon her in direct opposition, in ^od the Traditions of the Popish Religion, and 
such a manner as to destroy the effort of each other works. 

other upon her hull ; so that she is in a maimer Ridley (Dr. Gloster), was of the same fik- 
balancea between their reciprocal force* and mily with ihe bishop, and was bom at sea in 
rides without the least strain on her cables. 1702, on board the Gloucester East lodiaiaaay 
When a ship does not labor heavily, or feel a educated at Winchester school, and thence eieded 
great strain when anchored in an open road or to a fellowship of New College, Oxfbnl, wfam 
bay, she is said to ride easy- On the contrary, he proceeded B.C. L. April 29ih, 1729. Dai>- 
when she pitches violently into the sea, so as to iog a vacancy, in 1728, he joined with Mr. ThO" 
strain her cables, masts, or hull, it is called mas Fletcher (afterwards bishop of KildaieX 
riding hard, and the vessel is termed a bad Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Eyre, Mr. Morrison^ aikl 
roader. A ship is rarely said to ride wh^n she Mr. Jennens, in writing a tragedy called The 
is fastened at both the ends, as in a harbour or Fruitless Redress, each undertaking an act on t 
river, she being then moored. plan previously concerted. When they dd^ . 
RIDLEY (Nicholas), bishop of London, was vered in their several proportions, few readers 
descended of an ancient family, and bom in the would have known that the whole was nol the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, at Wilmont- production of a single hand. Tliis tngedjjt, 
swick, in Northumberland. From the grammar which was offered to Mr. Wilks, but never acted, 
school at Newcastle-upon-Tyne he was sent to is still in MS. with another called Jugurtha. 
Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, in 1518, where Dr. Ridley in his youth was much addicted to 
he was supported by his uncle Dr. Robert Rid- theatrical performances. Midhurs^ in Suaseit 
ley, fellow of Queen's College. In 1522 he was the place where they were exhibited; aad 
took his degree of A. B. ; two years after was the company of gentlemen actors to which he 
elected fellow, and in 1525 he commenced belonged consisted chiefly of his coadjutors in 
M. A. In 1527, havine taken orders, he was the above tragedy. For a great part of hb life 
sent by his uncle for mrther improvement to he had no other preferment dian the small col- 
the Sorbonne at Paris ; thence he went to Lou- lege living of Westow in Norfolk, and the dona- 
vain, and continued abroad till 1529. On his tive of Poplar in Middlesex, where he tended, 
return to Cambridge he was chosen under trea- To these his college added the donative of Root- 
surer of the university ; and, in 1533, was ford in Essex. In 1740 and 1741 he pieAoM 
elected .senior proctor. He afterwards proceeded Eight Sermons at Lady Moyer's Lecture, whick 
B. D., and was chosen chaplain of the university, were published in 1742, 8vo. In 1763 he pnb^ 
orator, and magister glomeriae. At this thne he lished the Life of Bishop Ridley, in 4to.9 ^ 
was much admired as a preacher and disputant subscription. In 1765 he publisbid hn Review 
He lost his uncle in 1536, Imt was soon after of Philip's Life of Cardinal Pole; esd in tf68, 



iQ rewud for )u$ labsra In this coDtrovecsy, and 
in >Dotber which The Confessioiuil produced, he 
"was prtsenled by ardibishop Seeker lo a ^Iden 

!>rebend in the cathednU church of Salisbury. 
it dieit in t7T4, leaviog a widow and four 
dnuehiers. 

RIE, n. It or Hye, which see. An esculent 
^rain, diBering from wheal in having a 6alter 
ipike, and the com larger and moce naked. 

Augul (halt beai Ihe jairn of a young man of a 
fitice uj«ct, upOD b\i head a garland of wheal and 

RIEGO (Raphael dol), a modern Spanish 
patriot, was of a noble family, in Aslurias, He 
enlered early into the army, and served during 
the iDTHsioD of Spain by Buonaparte. Being 
Itken prisoner, the constitutional general Abis- 
b^ on his liberation gave him a staff appoint- 
inent ; and, vrben his chief betrayed the cause of 
InJependence, Riego retired from the service. 
In 1B20 he proclaiiued at the head of a balta' 
Iron the Spanish constitution, and, traversing a 
l*r||« eileni of country, shut himself up in a 
fimrets with a small number of troops. Aware 
however of the danger of delay, he sallied forth 
frran the Isle of Leon with a few hundred fol' 
Wwcn, made his way through the forces that op- 
poMd him, visited seveisl lai^ towns, fbujjiit 
<ib«inaiely, lost the greater piut of his troops, 
and retired to tlie mountains. At last the pro- 
Tiiic«( ranged themselves under his banners, and 
h« «« ultimately appointed a deputy to the 
Coites of IB32, of which assembly he became 
president, displaying in this arduous post both 
B finnness and a conciliatory spirit which did 
him booor. When Ferdinand refused lo main- 
tain ihe constitution, Itiego again appeared in 
•nni to assert the liberty of his country ; but 
WM taken prisoner after the surrender of Cadiz 
to the French, and, being conveyed to Madrid, 
was executed as a traitor, October 7di, 1B23. 
ii'u widow soiigbt refuge in England, and died 
at Chelsea, June 19th, 1824. 

BIENZI (Nicholas Gabrini de), was bom at 
Rora*. Though his father was a vialner, and 
hi* niMher a laundress, they gave their son a 
Ubenl education ; and to a good natural under- 
•tandiiig he joined great nssiduily, and made 
cvwideirable proficiency in aucienl lileiatuTe. 
Ue bad ■ It ion); memory: and retained much 
nt Cioero, Valenux Mai^imns, Livy, the two Se- 
Bccu. and Casar. He passed whole days 
amoDg the bscriptions in Home, and soon was 
ntMmed a great antiquary. He also insi- 
nuated himself into Ihe favor of the adminis- 
Inticin, and was nominated one of the deputies 
•eni tflpope Clement V'l,, who resided at Avig- 
nob). The intention of this deputation was to 
BUka Clement sensible liow prejudicial his 
■baenoe was to the interest of Rome, While 
•diployed in this embassy he took the liberty to 
tell the pope ihai ihe grandees of Rome were 
Aromd robbers, ihieves, adulterers, and profli- 

C; who authorised Ihe mosi horrid crimes. 
wm he allribuled the desolation of Rome ; 
wf which he drew so lively a picture that the 
popev inceiited against the Roraan nobility, 
nade Rienii his apostolic noUiry, and sent him 
hack loaded wilh bvots. Having returned lo 
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Rome, he began to execute the ftinclions of hii 
ofRce i and by aiTability, candor, assiduity, and 
impartiality in llie administration of justice, ha 
attained a high degree of popularity. But be 
siill continued his invectives againsi the vices of 
the greal ; till at last he was severely lepri- 
manded and displaced. From this lime it was 
his constant endeavour lo inspire Ihe people 
with a fondness for their ancient libetties ; for 
wliich purpose he caused to be hung up in the 
most public places emblematic pictures, exprea- 
sive of the former splendor and present declina 
of Raise, and lo these he added frequent hat** 1 
roDgues upon Ihe same subject. Having hf, I 
these means collected a number of followers, ht< L 
at last resolved to seize the supreme powei^, ■ 
'The aaih of May, being Whitsunday, he lixeAfl 
upon lo sanctify his enterprise ; and asserte4' | 
thai all he acted was by perlicular inspiration at, J 
the Holy Ghost. About nine lie came out at. f 
the church bare-headed, accompanied by tha-ij 
pope's vicar, surrounde"! by 100 armed men. A J 
vast crowd followed him vrilh acclamationi., | 
The conspirators carried three atandards befoca f 
him, on which were wrought devices. inlimalin^J 
that bis design was lo reestablish liberty, J usIicAil 
and peace. In this manner he proceeded direclljTfJ 
to llie Capitol, where he mounted the roattuaja 
and expaliaied on Ihe miseries lo which Ihe It<^3 
mans were reduced: telling them 'that tht'l 
happy hour of their deliverance was at length. J 
come, and that he was to be their deliverer, t^J 
gardleis of Ihe dangers to which he was exposai*^ 
for the service of the Holy Father and the paO'jf 
pie's safely.' After which he ordered tlie law«ri 
of what he called the good establishment to bs-f 
read ; ' assured that the Romans would tesolra 
To observe these laws, he engaged jo a short timo,^ 
to reesublish them in their ancieDl grandeuI.U 
These laws promised plenty and security, q ' 
the humiliation of Ihe nobility, who were d — 
common oppressors. Such laws could d 
of being agreeable to the people, and enrapti 
with the pleasing ideas of a liberty to which i 
had long been stiangers, and llie hope of gai^ J 
ihey entered most zealously into ihe fanoliaisiUd 
of Rienii. They resumed the aulhorily of thtt^ 
Romans; lliey declared him soveteign of Romei3 
and granted him Ihe power of life and deaih, M*}! 
rewards and punishinenla, of enactingandrepeol-ip 
ing the laws, and treating with foreign powersjli 
in a word, they gave him full and supreme al^«l 
thority in all the territories of the Komani.,^ 
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offers, except upon two conditions: the (irttj 
that Ihey should nominate the pope's vicat (tbB f 
bishop of Orvieto) his coparlnfer; the secon' 
tliat the pope's consent should be gtanied. T) 
people granied his request, but paid all the ho-4] 
nors to him; the bisliop appeared a mere shk-^ 
dow, Rienzi was seated in his triumphal chlHfl 
rioL He seiied upon the '" " " ' " ""- 
continued after he had lum 
and, the same day, he began to dictate his lawsQ 
from, the Capilol.' This eleclion, tliuugh iiM« 
very pleasing to the pope, was ratified hyhiai|J 
nevertheless, Kienii, as he owed his elevation to 
the people, chose Ihe title of tribune, as tbeit" 
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magistrate. It was conferred on him and his' great Sturmhaube of 5030, and the lesser Stunn- 
copartner, with the addition of deliverers of their haube nearly as much. From the top of the 
country. His behaviour in his elevation was at first, Breslau (distant seventy miles to the north- 
first such as commanded esteem and respect, not east) and Prague (at nearly the same distance to 
only from the Romans, but from the neighbour- the south-west) are visible. The valleys are 
ing states. The troubles of a throne few but picturesque, and produce the finest Alpine 
princes can properly appreciate, and liienzi soon plants, but are not well adapted to com, and the' 
found that his exalted station only rendered him inhabitants are miserably poor, 
a more easy mark for the shafts of envy and RIETI, an old town of Italy, in the States 
hatred, and of distrust. The pope conceived of the church, the capital of a delegation of the' 
his designs to be contrary to the interests of the same name, and situated on the Velino. It is, 
holy see ; and the nobles conspired against him ; not well built, but is the see of a bishop, and ^ 
they succeeded, and Rienzi was forced to quit has, besides its cathedral, a number of churches' 
an authority he had possessed little more than and convents. It has some manufactures of 
six months, and to make a precipitate flight. He woollens, and in the environs the culture ot 
now went to Prague, to Charles Icing of the Ro- woad for dyeing is much followed. In 1785' 
mans, whom the year before he had summoned this town was much damaged by an earthquake, 
to his tribunal, and who, he foresaw, would de- Inhabitants 6500. Twenty-five miles S. S. E. 
liver him up to a pope highly incensed against of Spoleto, and thirty-seven N. N. £. of Rome, 
him. He was accordingly soon afler sent to RIFE, adf. '^ Saxon fvyfe ; Belg. rijlf: 
Avignon, and there thrown into prison, where he Rife'ly, oi/u. >Swed. ref. Prevalent; a- 
continued three years. The disturbances in Rife'ness, n. t, 1 bounding : the adverb and 
Italy, occasioned by the number of petty tyrants noun-substantive corresponding: used of epide^ 
that had established themselves in the eccle- mical distempers. 

siastical territories, and even in Rome, occa- while those restless desires, in great men njk, 

si6ned his enlargement. Innocent VI., who sue- To visit so low folks did much diadein, 

ceeded Clement, sensible that the Romans still This while, though poor, they in themselves did 

entertained an affection for Rienzi, thought him . reign. Sidney. 

a proper instrument to assist him in reducing Guyon closely did await 

these petty tyrants ; and therefore not only gave Advantage ; whilst his foe did rage most rtfe ; 

him his liberty, but appointed him governor and Sometimes athwart, sometimes he strook him straight, 

senator of Rome. He met with many obstacles And falsed oft his blows. Spemer, 

to the assumption of this newly granted autho- |**« P^*«;« "^ ^^^, "/* *\",^??f7- ^'«^- 

rity; all which however he overcame. But . It was n/e/y reported Aat the lurks were c»m»- 

riving way to his passions, which were immo- *^ ' ^^le^sTn^ then are plentiful and rife. "^' 

derately warm, and attempting to revenge him- ^ore plentiful than hope- H«*^«. 

self on some of his former enemies, he excited Space may produce new worlds ; whereof so rife 

a general resentment agamst him, and he was There went a fame in heaven, that he ere long 

murdered, October 8th, 1354. < Such was the Intended to create. MUunCt Para^seLon. 

end of Nicholas Rienzi, one of the most renowned Before the plague of London, inflammations of tbo 

men of the age ; who, afler forming a conspi- lunes were rife and mortal. Arhuthnot on Ah. 

racy apparently the most extravagant, and exe- He ascribes the great rifeneu of carbuncles in tha 

cuting it in the sight of almost the whole world ; summer, to the great heals. Id, 

after causing plenty, justice, and liberty, to „„ . ^ . Secure beneath the storm 

flourish among the Romans ; after protecting ^^'""^ »"* Ambiuon s lofty land i&rife, 

potentates, and terrifying sovereign princes ; ^^ere peace and love are cimkered by the worm 

5terreestablishingtheiickntmajesryan5powe; ^^P"^*^' each bud of joy indusinou. to def«nnou^ 

of the Roman republic, and filling all Europe TjT^r-T p . t? -ir n « i "l 

with his &me during the seven months of his 5 . ' ^'^ "*• ? , ^^' d^J ""^f ' ^^'^l^ 

first reign; after having compelled his masters ..r* ^^^^l V* * ,' ®^* ^^' ^^ ~**' 

themselves to confirm him in the authority he P"^5 plunder; takeaway, 

had usurped against their interests —fell at the Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have abovt ' 

end of his second, which lasted not four months, y<»" J '^ °o'' ^e'^^ «»*^« .vo**' Sii, and ri^ you. 

a sacrifice to the nobility, whose ruin he had *, ^ , . , ofcoAi/waw. 

vowed, and to those vast projects which hU p?'*"^^? ?»!* "^P*^''^^"?^' • k a 

A^^v. -^ * J u-». r — *.• • * Ransacked the centre, and with impious hands 

death prevented him from putting into exe- Ej/ferf the bowels of their mother eiJth. 

«^™i:.iiTi-^ftTor.T:. • ,. ^- , »* For tressuTCS better hid. Milton's Parmdue Lm. 

RIESENGEBIRGE, i. e. the Giants Moun- You have rifkd my master ; who shall maintam 

tains, a name under which is comptehended all me? VEstrunge. 

that part of the great Sudetic chain which begins A commander in the parliament's rebel army ri/kd 

on the holders of Lusatia, and separates Bohe- and defaced the cathedral at Litchfield. Sncf^ - 

mia and Moravia from Silesia, till it joins the Mine is thy daughter, priest, and shall remain, ^ 

Caipathians. This term however is properly And praters, and tears, and bribes shall plead in 

confined to that part of the range which lies ^^^* 

between the sources of the Neisse and the Till time shall r.> evejy youthful grace. Pop^ 

Bober; a track of no great length, but contain- Rifle, in military affairs, a kind of gun, 

ing the loftiest mountains of the north or central which has the inside of its bsirrel cut with from 

part of Germany, being almost every where three to nine or ten spiral grooves, so as to make 

about 3000 feet in height. Of these, the Schnee- it resemble a female screw, varying from u com - 

beige has a height of 5270 English feet ; the rnon screw only in this, that its grooves or riflt-^ - 
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arc IcM defiecleil, anil approach more to a righl 
line, h bein^ usual for ihegrooves wilh which 
ihe best nfl«d barrels are cut, to take about one 
whole turn in a length of thirty inches. The 
number of these grooves diflets according to ihe 
site of the barrel and fancy of the workman; 
and their deplb and width are not regulated by 
any invariable rule. There are also diffeieni 
methoils of charging pieces of this kind, but the 
(uiul one is as follows: — After the powder is 
pui in, a leaden bullet, somewhat larger than the 
bore of the fan, is taken, and it, baring been 
welt gnsMed, iji laid on the mouth of the piece, 
and rammed down with an iron rammer. The 
todaeti of the lead giving way lo the violence 
with which the bullet is impelled, that zone of the 
bullM which is contiguous lo the piece, varies 
its cireular form, and acquires the shape of the 
inside of the barrel, so that it becomes the pari 
of a toale screw, exactly fitting the indents of the 
rifle. And hence it happens that, when the 

i>iec« ii fired, the indented zone of the bullet 
allows the sweep of the rifles, and .thereby, be- 
side* its progressive motion, acquires a circular 
one round the axis of the barrel, which motion 
will be continued to the bullet after its separa- 
ti»a from the piece ; by which means a buliel 
ditcharged from a riSed barrel is constantly 
made lo whirl round an axis which is coincident 
Willi Ihe line of its flight. 

Id Germany and Switzerland, an improTenieni 
n foade in the above method, by cutting a piece 
of TCry ihia leather in a circular shape, larger 
than the bore of the barrel. This circular piece 
beiDf greased On one side is laid upon (he 
iniiule with its greasy side downwards, and the 
bullet, being placed upon it, is then forced down 
ihe barr«l with it : by which means the leather 
encloiea ibe lower half of the bullet, and by its 
[nterpc«ition between the riSes, prevents the 
lead from being cut bv them. But in those bar- 
rels where this method is practised, ihe rifles are 
gtn«rally sliallow, and ihe batlel ought not to be 
loo large. The rifle-barrels, which have been 
made in England, where they are not very com- 
mon, ate contrived lo be charged al Ihe breech, 
Ihe piece being, for this purpose, made larger 
then than in any other part. The powder and 
bullet are put in through (he side of the barrel 
by an open ing. which, when the piece is loaded, 
n filUd up widi a screw. By this means, when 
the piece is fired, ihe buliel is forced through the 
nfln. and acquires the same spiral motion as in 
ihe former Kind of pieces ; but these are neither 
«fe nor *o cettaiQ as Ihe others. 

To enable these pieces lo be loaded wilh 
gream- expedition, it has been proposed to have 
the balls cast with projections lo ihem, by mak- 
'DB corresponding hollows round the zone of the 
hullM-iDoutd ; by Ihia mcMis the balls may be 
fitwd so accmawly to the rifle* as lo leave 
Msrcaly any windage; while the friclionwill be 
la> Ihan it is either when the ball is put in at the 
lirwch, or forced in at the muztle. And, lo render 
them in this respect still more complete, the 
Eweep^of the rifles should he in each part exactly 
parallel lo each other; for then, after the bullet 
IS once put in motion, it will slide out of ilie 
barr«l wiihoul any shake, and wiili a much 
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smallerdegree of friction than if the threads of 
Ihe rifles have nol all of Ibem ihe same degree 
of incurvation, The foreigners are so exact in 
this respect that th^ try their pieces in the fbU _ 
lowing manner : — Ttiey first pour melted leai '] 
inio them, and, letting it cool, they procure WJ 
leaden cylinder of perhaps two or three diara^lT 
tera in length, exactly fitted to one pan of ibt' i 
inside of the piece; then if this leaden cylinder^'! 
being genlly pushed by the rammer, will pdjif«] 
from one end of the barrel lo the other, wilhoni U 
any aeosible strain or effort, ttiey pronou 

Eiece pertbct jbulif itany where sticks, or move) ^ 
uil, they esteem it defective. 
ItlFLEMEN, marksmen armed with riao. J 
They formed themosi formidable enemies during; J 
the war in America, being posted along iha J 
American ranks, and behind hedges, Jcc.,for ihaijl 
purposeof picking off the British officers; manv l 
of whom fell by the rifle in our contest witftj 
that country. Most of these were hunlers and 
back woodsmen, who could hit a dollar at ei^iy 
paces, and were nol therefore likely lo miss ineir 
aim- In the attack of New Orleans, a band of 
these men posted behind a breached redoubt 
rendered it perfectly impregnable. Une of Ihew | 
men having claimed ilie honor of killing * - - _ 
lish oflicer, another assened that he himself Ind^^ 
shot him in the breasl. ' I am sure I hit him 
ihe head,' replied the other, and on examination 
he was found shot through bolh in the breasl and 
head, though the British troops never approached 
nearer the rampart than 150 yards. This has 
been called murderous practice, and some per- 
sons have questioned how far it ought to be ad- .. 
milted in civilised warfare; but is nol war itself 
a murderous practice! A citiii;n of Boston being ' 
asked, after the affair at Lexington, ' how he 
dared to lake aim at a British oflicer as he would 
at a mad dog '! ' replied thut, ' having made up 
his mind lo fight, he thonght he had better lake 



like the heroes of Chalk Farm, generally fire o 
their opponents' heads. 'The muskel in such 
hands,' obserrea colonel James, 'is by m 
so formidable a weapon as the old English bow. 
A brigade of rities has indeed been added lo our 
war establishment, but il is throughout Ihe line 
thai the system of firing is defective.' 

IIIFT, n. »,v.a.,&B.n. Goth. ri/i. From 
A cleft; breach ; opening : lo cleave; to. 






le pluckt a bough, out of whole rift Ihei 
^" drops of gory blood. 

She did CDDline Ihee 
} a clnveu nine, vithia which rift 
didst painfully 



Im 



Impiisoaed, 

le dread rattling thundci 
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ffdw in moUt grouncU ; fcff that tnitkJeth the timber for communication with the interior. IVs 

toagh, and not apt to rift With ordnance. average number of vessels arriving ytttt^ 

Baem'i Natural History, at Riga, b between 700 and 800; the com- 

, . ^^^^ tropick , , ^ puted value of the exports £1,000,000 ster- 

'Gan thnnder, and both ends of heaven ; the clouds [^ ^f ^y^-^^ f^n ^^^ ^alf are* sent to BritiA 

From many a homdn/j abortive poured » ^h^ manufactures aie ins^nifictAt^ 

Fierce ram, with lightnme mixt. iiuton. r. c j * „* u -— j - n ^ 

At sight of hiS the iLple with a shout «^»°S confined to starch, sugar, and smaU trfr. 

nifted the air. 14. AgonUte$. ^les. The imports, if not equal in value to Hie 

Some pick out bulleU from the vessels' sides, exports, are more varied, corapnsing groceiiei^ 

Some drive old oakum through each seam and rift, printed cottons, woollens, silk, and wine, bajr- 

» Dryden. salt and fish. Bay salt, imported chiefly fnim 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, Spain, is sent up the Dwina. In respect to vdi* 

The green reed trembles. Pope't Metkiah, gion, the majority are Lutherans, or members of 

RIG, v. a, I From rig or ridge, the back, the Greek church. There is -here a lyceum or 

Rig'ging, n.s. jTo dress; accoutre ; fit with academy; a high school, with a proTision ibr 

tackle : the tackle of a ship : ' cloaths are pro- maintaining and educating poor children ; 9 

verbiallv said ,to be for the back, and victuab public library, a cabinet of natural historV) tod 

for the belly.' Johnson. ^ literary society, all recently formed. Riga bat 

My minde for Egypt stoode ; suffered much both by fire and sieges. 
When nine faire ships I ringed forth for the flood. The Gulf of Riga is ^ considerable bay of tm 

Chapman, Baltic, between Courland, Livonia, and Esthomi. 

He bids them rig the fleet. Denham, It is also called the Gulf of Livonia. 

To plow the dee^, RIGALTIUS -(Nicolas), an ingenioas Freock 

To make fit rigging, or to build a ship. Craeeh, author, the son of a physician, bom in Paris^ «i 

He, like a foolish pilot, hath sbipWi^ecked 1577. He was educiOed among the Jetitttl. 

Mj vessel gloriously rt||^g«rf. MOtm'i AgofuHe$. His first work, Funus Pgrasiticum, printed in 

Htt battered rigging ^it whole war receives, 1595 procured him the friendship ot ^ anus ; 

All bare hke some <^ oak with tm^ts beat. ^y^ 4 ,^ ^.^ j ^^ ^ appointed bim a 

He sunds, and sees below his scattered leav^ tutoJ to his children. He ^ SppoimedTw* 

Jack was rtF^ed out in hU gold and silver laci, ^^^ ^J® ^^Y^^ Ubrary along with Isaac Casau- 

with a feather m his cap ; and a pretty figure he made *^^^9 whom he succeeded as hbnnan. He was 

in the world. VEttrange. next made procureur-general of the lupreme 

The unner shall set fdrth like a ship launched court of Nancy, counsellor of the parliament of 

into the wide sea, not onlv well built and rigged ; Metz, and intendant of that province. He wrote 

bat also carried on with full wind. S&uth. many learned works, but is chiefly valued Ibr 

He rigged out another small fleet, and the AchaBans his critical notes upon Cyprian and TertulliMl. 

engaged him with theirs. Arbutknot, He died in 1654. 

RIGA, the capital of Livonia, European Rus- RIGAUD (Hvacinth), an eminent Freneh 

sia, is situated in a large plain on the Dwina or painter, bom at Perpignan, in 1663, and gene* 

Duna, nine miles from the sea. It was, in a com- rally called the Vaodyck of France. Heimt 

mercial sense, the second city of Russia, until the director of the Academy of Paintings|y and died 

rapid increaseofOdessa. The port is both spacious in 1743. 

and safe ; and the town stands on the right, the su- RIGBY (Richard), esq., an eminent political 
burbs on the left bank of the river. Without being a character, bom about 1722. His fiaber wait 
regular fortress, Riga has considerable strength: woollen-draper in London; and having I 
the entrance of the river is guarded by the fortress appointed factor of the South Sea Company^ 
of Dimamunde. The principal public buildings der the assiento contract with Spain* had a( 
ate the town-house, exchange, house of assembly mulated a fortune, and purchased the estate of 
ftir the states of Livonia, the arsenal, the h(^i- Mistley Hall in Essex, worth £l 100 a-yev. 
tal of St. George, and the Catharinenhof. The Dying, in 1730, he was succeeded l^ his only 
church of St. Peter is remarkable for its fine son, Richard ; who, on becoming of age^ ww xe> 
tower. The Baltic being frozen during winter, turned for Sudbury, after a most expoisive 
vessels are laid up in dock here during several election, and was soon courted by both parties 
months. The Dwina is crossed by a bridge of in parliament He became attached to the dohe 
pontoons, which rise and fall with the tide. Its of Bedford, who, being appointed lord lien- 
breadth is forty feet, but its length less than 2600 tenant of Ireland, took Mr. Rigby with him as 
feet, forming in summer a fashionable promenade, his secretary. Under the duke's administnitiaD^ 
At the beginning of winter the pontoons are re- the affairs of Ireland were managed so much to 
moved, and the piles being raised by the frost, are the satisfaction of the king, that he appointed 
drawn on shore where they remain till spring, the Rigby to the lucrative sinecure place of masttf 
river being, during this interval, passed on the ice. of the rolls. The duke, at his death, left him 
The shipping in the river indicates great activity, one of his executors, with a large legacy. On 
The export trade is chiefly managed by English the 20th of April, 1763, Mr. lugby was made 
and Scotch houses, whose principal articles of a privy counsellor of Great Britain, under the 
commerce are timber, flax, hemp, and com. The duke of Grafton. On the 6th Januaiy, 1768^ 
majority of the inhabitants are Germans and he was appointed one of the vice-treasuieff of 
Livonians, the Russians beinff comparatively Ireland, a sinecure of £3000 a-year, but thia ki 
few. Canals are the grand desiderata of Russian soon resigned for the office of paymaste^geottal 
sea-ports, and a new one is now excavating here of the forces, a place worth xl6|000 a*year, 
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idtich be held fiom June 14th, 1763, till March 
1 TS'J ; w> that for fouitcen yeais, his annual in- 
come wa» not Ins than X!0,DOO. The dissolu- 
tioa of lord North's administrBtion put an end 
alao lo Mr. Rigby's political existence. Ue 
avoided brtber inlerference nilh all parties, but 
this did Dot prevent his being called upon by 
boiii to giTe an account of his administcalion of 
th« public money. Mr. Rigby compromised 
imllers, and paid £10,000 for the interest of Ihe 
iiDL««llled b«liuiGe,acin:umstanGe lolally without 
jJcCMdent. lie died April eih, IT88, leaving 
oaly one natural daughter. 

itinGiiia or i Sbip, a general name given to 
ail the K>pea employed to support the maata, and 
to extend or rednce the sails, or ainxnge them lo 
ihe di^wsition of Ihe wind. The former, ]which 
arc used to sustain the masls, remain usually in 
a fixed posilioQ, and are called standing rigging ; 
stKti are the shrouds, stays, aud back-stays. 
The latter, whose office islo manage Ihe sails, by 
commDnicatina- with various blocks or pulleys 
sibuOed in diflerent places of the masts, yarrls, 
shrouds, tkc, are compiehended in the general 
tetm of ruDDing rigpng ; such are the braces, 
sWeti, h^iards, clue-lines, brails, &c. See 

RICGISH, adj. From rig, an old word for 
■ wbore. Johnson. Wanton: uhorish. 

Vileit thing) 
BeCDtna tbeouelves iu her. that thi holy prieils 

Shukipafv. 



Where . 
Saim will 
For Ihe i~ 



Be\g.nglit; 
Teut. reclil ; 



Improper 
Just ; true 
becoming ; 
J preferred 



tlilwi ber, wbea she it n^ut. 

RIGHT, aJf., ddt;., intcW., n. (.,' 
Bmht'ious adj' [& c- c 

Riovr'tovBLY, adu. 
Kravi'soiisNESs, n. t. 

HioBi'rtiLi.i, adv. 
Uiooi'fclsess, n. t. 

RiOBI'LY, 01^. 
ftlCUT'llESS, n. 1 

(hence the ' right hand*) ; i 
verti. direct ; according to rule ; in a great de- 
gree: u a DouD-sul^tanlive, justice; truth; 
ooTTMJtims; just claim ; interest; property ; im- 
nwnilj; ' to rights' is, to a right or proper po- 
Mtioa : lo nghi, to do justice to ; righteous, just ; 
boii04; equitable: the adverb and noun-sub- 
sHnltre oorrexponding : rightful, having the right 
OTR juit cUum; the adverb and noun-substantive 
wifTMponding : rightly, according to rig 
josuoa; exactly: rightne«s corresponding. 

AAd ha Hwk hym by the rirAiAond aud beuyde 
kTBup. IVidif. Oikfi>. 3. 

'Ilwt be far (roio thee, lo slay the ri^Kmu with 
the wicked 1 lod that the righlmta ahould be as the 

le in (he Tight way. 
M. - 
The peoptt passed aver rijtAi agaiosl Ji 

Thdi heart wu not right with him. d 
llM* sMdful in hii covenani, Pnln h 

A IhoonDd shall r*l1 st ihy tide, and 
MalMthyH#A( ' -■ ^-■- -'-" ■ 
Ibca. 

Ye ihal) be driven out r^i (oilh, and noni 
ptket gp kiin that waDdercth. Jrrrmalt •)! 

We wish ana end ; but diHcr 
■bii loadeth nthUg to thai end. 




> of noble blood 



Sounds move strongest in a rigKl Una, whidi B*- 
verlheleis i> nol cauicd by the righlii4U of Ihe Mtlif 
but by iha ihortne«t of Ihe diitance. 

id. Katural Hutnry. 
When I had climbed a height • 

Retigh and righi hardly accessible ; i might 
Behold fiam Ctrre'i haute, that in a grove 
Set Ihicke with trees stood, i bright vapour mov*. 

The KDBte will imirt deep 
For your upbraidingi : I ahould be "fU laitj 
To have the means ao to be venged on yeu. 
As I shall shortly on them. Bim /ihum. 

I iDeniion the right bonDUrafale Thomas Howarff 1 
lord hirh martbal. Fratham m Dmriufi, 

Ite wntDg ; hii liie I'm sure was in the right. 

If the injured person be not righiid even' one o( 
them is wholly guilty of Ihe injustice, and bonnd to 
rtslitutian. 'V'^' 

Their only Ihoughta and hope w 
own nghit and liberiiei. due to •■■■ 
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Hds way, right down to Paradiae descend. Id. 
One rising, eminent . 
In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong, 
Of justice, of religion, truth, and peace, 
And judgment from above. Id, Paradiu Lost, 

Subdue by force, all who refuse 
Right reason for their law ; and for their king 
M^siah, who by right of merit reigns. Milton* 

Each of his reign allotted, rightlier called 
Pow'rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Id. 

Descend from heaven, Urania ! by that name 
If rightly thou art called. Id. Paradise Lost, 

Right many a widow his keen blade. 
And many fatherless hath made. Hudibraa. 



cases, the right of succession could n*t have been 
certainly determined. . • id. 

The idea of a right lined triangle neceasarily car- 
ries with it an equaUty. of its angles te two right oaee. 

id. 

A man can never have so certain a knowledge, 
that a proposition which contradicts the clear princi- 
ples ot his own knowledge, wa^ divinely revealed, 
or that he understands the words rightly, wherein it 
is delivered ; as he has, that the contrary is true. 

Id. 

Good men often suffer, and diat even for the sake 
of righteotiineu, NeUmu 

It is not necessary for a man to be assured of the 



It is not with certainty to be received concerning righteotuneu of his conscience, by such an infallible 
the right and left hand, that men naturally make certainty of persuasion as amounts to the cleamessof 



a demonstration ; but it is sufficient if he knows it 

Jn pounds of such a probability as shall exclude 
rational grounds of doubting. Sotith. 

Agrippa is severally rang^ in sets of medak. 
among tne emperors ; as some among the empresses 
have no other right, Addimm, 

Seldom your opinions err ; 
Your eyes are always in the right. Prior, 
Gather all the smiling hourfi ; 
Such as with ^ndly care have guarded 
Patriots and ungs in rightful wars. U, 

We invade the rights of our neighbours, not 



use of the right, and that the use of the other is a 
digression. Broume, 

You, with strict discipline instructed right. 
Have learned to use your arms before you fight. 

Iioscommon, 
I could not expedient see. 
On this side death, to right our family. WalUr. 
God hath a soverei^pi right over us, as we are his 
creatures, and by virtue of this right, he might, 
without injustice, have imposed difiBcult tasks : but 
in making laws, he hath not made use of this right, 

TUlotson. 
Some seeking unto courts, and judicial endeavours account of covetousness, but of dominion, that 
to right ourselves, are still innocent. Kettleworih, may create dependencies^ Collier on Pride. 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equi- These strata failing, the whole tract sinks down to 
nox rightly computed ; and, being once reformed and rights in the abyss, and is swallowed up^ it. 
set right, it may be kept so, by omitting the additional Woodwmrd. 

day at the end of every hundred and thirty-four Like brute beasts, we travel with the herd, and 
years. Holder on Time. are never so solicitous (for the rightness of the way. 

The custom of employing these great persons in as for the numbei or figure of our company, 
all great offices passes for a right. Temple. ~ 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight. 
But in a bull's raw hide they sheathe the rimt. 

Drgden. 
Take heed you steer your vessel right, my son. 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody. 
Into an unseen whirlpool draws you fast. 
And in a moment sinks you. 

The pris'ner freed himself by nature's lavrs. 
Bom free, be sought hi%right. 

Make my father known. 
To right my honour, and redeem your own. 

Kill my rival too, for he no less 
Deserves ; and I thy righteous doom will bless. 
Here wretched Phlegias vrams the world 
cries. 
Could warning make the world more just or wise ; 
Learn righteonsneu, and dread the' avenging deities. 

Id, 
My right to it appears. 
By long possession of eight hundred years. Id. 

Descriptions, figures, and fables, must be in all 
heroick poems ; every poet hath as much right to 
them, as every man hau to air. . Id. 



Rogers*s 

A time there will be, when all these unequal dis- 
tributions of good and^evil shall be setr^^', and the 
wisdom of all his transactions made as clear as the 
noon-day. Atter^rg. 

Right, cries his lordship, for a rogue in need 
To have a taste is insolence indeed ; 
In me 'tis noble, suits by birth and state. Pope, 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feast ? 
Of whom their deeds I rightlier may divine. 
Unseemly flown with insolence or wine. Id. 

If wy present and past experience do exactly coin- 
cide, I shall then be disposed to think them both 
right. ' Bmitie* 

Rights, Bill of, in law, is a deciaratioii 
delivered by the lords and commons to &e 
prince and princess of Oratige, 13th of February 
1688; and aAerwards enacted in parliament, 
when they became king and queen. It sets 
forth that king James did, by the advice of 
divers evil counsellors, endeavour to subvert the 
laws and liberties of this- kingdom, by exerdsicg 
a power of dispensing with and suspeDdtng of 
Henry, who claimed by succession, was sensible laws ; by levying money for the use of th» 



'W. 

Id. 

Id, 

Id. 
with 



that his title was not found, but was rightftUly in 
Hortimer, who had married the heir of York. 

Id, Preface to Fables, 
Should I grant, thou didst not rightly see ; 
Then thou wert first deceived. thydm. 

Might and riglu are inseparable in the opinion of 
the world. Vittrange. 

.To understand political power right, and derive it 
from its original, we must consider what state all 
mep are naturally in, and that is a state of perfect 



crown, by pretence of prerogative, without the 
consent of pariiament; by prosecuting those who 
petitioned ihe kiifg, and discouraging petitioiis ; 
oy raising and keeping a standing army in tune 
of peace; by violating the freedom of election of 
members to serve in parliament; by violent pio- 
s^utions in the court of king's bench, and 
causing partial and corrupt jurors to be returned 
on triads, excessive bail to be taken, excessivt 



freedom to order their actions, and dispose of their ^^^, ^^, ^ imposed, and cruel punishmenU t» 

possessions and persons. Locke. ^ inflicted ; all of which were declared to be 

There being no law of nature, nor positive law of illegal. And the declaration concludes in these 

God, that determines which is the right heir in all remarkable words ; and they do claim, demacd. 
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«nu maul upon, ' all anil singular tbe premises. 
w> llieir luidoubied rights and liberties.' And 
ihe act of parliament itself (1 W. & M. stat, 
3 Kap. 3), recognizes ■ all and singular the rights 
and libeities asseiled and claimed in the said 
ileolantioD to be ibe true, ancient, indubitable 
righu of ihe people of tins kingdom.' 

R[G'ID,(u$- 1 Fr. ri^ute; Lat. rieidai. 
Rioid'ttt, a-t- f StilTi indexible; unpriiial; 
Ric'iDLr, (Wv. f severe; dual ; the nouii- 
Ric'lDMESS. n. I. ] substantives and adverb 



ire. by tl 



HU tevere judgment pving law. 
Hi* modest fancy kepi in axe -, 
At rigU huibandi jealaui ire. 
WInd tbej believe their wivet loo ftur. Dtnham. 

QiNsa of tkji univene ' do not belicTS 
TboM rifii thnati of iJeilh ; tb shall not die. 

»Wlon. 

A body that is hollow may be dmnoosl rated to 
W moic rigid and iafleiibte than a lolid noe uf the 
lame fubslancc and might. Hag an (Ac Cnaiinn, 

Cieisy plains 
And Agiocourt. daep lingcd with hlood. confest 
Wkal IK Silnm vigour uDwilhilood 
Coald do in Tigui figbt. Philipi. 

KfiUlV a Mid of the solids oF the body, when. 
bring itiffor impllable. they caQool readily peiform 
Uieir icspeclivi oflke^ ; but a fibre isaaid to be riyid 
wbea it> piru » itiongly cohere togeiher, aj not to 
jield to lait aclion of (be fluids, which ought lo 
tneicoiTie their lesittance in order to the preservilion 
of haallb. JrtuiAnDi. 

RIG'LET. H. .. Ft. rr^et, of Ut. reguh. A 
flat thin square piece of wood, used by printers 
and oihen. 

The piecea that am inleaded lo make the framei 
•or picture!, befon Ihey are moulded, are called 

RiG'OUn. I. [perhaps a corroption of Riu- 
cce]. a circle. Tsed in Shalspeare foradiii- 

Tim aleep ii uund ; Ihiiii a iliep, 
That, fiORi his golden rigol. hath divorced 
So man]' Engliah kiogi. Shabfwar*. Hrnri) IV. 

RIGOLL, or Reuil, a kind of musical in- 
(trnmenl. consisting of several aticln bound 
lo^ber, only separated by beads, and struck 
ymb ^ ball at (he end of a slick. Such is tite 
MBOunl -'hich CcBssineau gives of this instru- 
SML Skinner, upon the authority of an old 
Engluh dictiotiary,repreienuit us a cluvicbord; 
feasibly founding his opinion on the nature of 
the office of the tuner of the riTgals. Sir Henry 
SpdoMn detives Ihe word rigoU fratu tlie Italian 
rigabello, a musical instrument, anciently used 
n cbnrches instead ot the organ. Wallher, in 
lii* deicriplion of the regal, makes it lo be a 
veed-mnk in an organ, with metal and also 
wooden pipes and bellows adapted to it. He 
Mdds (hat the name of it is supposed to be 
vwintt lo it!i having been presented by llie in- 
veniof to some kmi[. From au accouni of the 
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regal used in Germany, and oui... parts of 
Europe, il appears to connist of pipes and keys 
on ane side, and the bellows and wind cheat on 
tbe Dtlier. Lord V'erulam distinguislies between 
the regal and the organ, in a manner which 
shows ihem to be instruments of the same class. 
Upon the whole, there is reason to conclude 
that the regall or ligoll was a pneumatic and not 
a stringed inslruiDenl. Marsennui relates that 
[he Flemings invented an insirumenl, les regales 
de bois, consisting of seventeen cylindrical 
pieties of wood, decreasing gradually in length, 
so as to produce a succession of tones and semi- 
tones in the diaii>nic series, which hod keys, and 
was played on as a spinet ; the hint of which, he 
says, was taken from an instrument in use 
among the Turks, insisting of twelve wooden 
cylinders, of different lengdts, strung together, 
which being suspended and struck with a stick, 
having a ball ol the end, produced music .—Haw- 
kins's HisL Mus. vol. ii. p. 449. 

RIG'UR, n. 1. \ Lat. rigor. Cold ; sliB:. 

RiG'ottous, ad;. >ness; straitness ; grimly: 

B.iij'oRotisLY,aiJti. ) applied to (be cold lit of 
some diseases; rage: the adjective and adveri> 
corresponding. 

lie al hii foe with fui'ious Tigeur smites, 

Tbal ilrODEcsl oak might seem to overthrow ; 
The stroke upon bit shield so heity lieht* 

Tbol to the ground it doubleib him full low. 

It may not seem hard, if in cam of DentH» .1 
certain nrofitahle ordioances aometiniei be release^ | 
rather than ail men always ilrk-Ily bound to the gs* 
neral rijoiir thereof. Hnaktr, 

He shall be thrown down the Tarpelan rock 
With Ttgonmi hands : be bath reiiiled law. , 

And therefore law ihall scorn him further trial 
Than the seventy of public power. fbakipem. 

Driven by the neceuities of tlie timet and tb* 
temper of the people, more than led by hia own dit^ 
potitioD lo any height and rigour of actions. 



rjjntir, the elficlents ; 

passions. Olant'ilk. > , 

He reiumed bis r>|Dun. eileeming his catamilf 
such a one as should not be outlined, hnt that it ba* - 
came men lo be martyn to. fllL 

Thereat hillock 
Boand with Gorgoniaa njKwr. not to more. Jfillm. 

lest tl«y faint ' 

Al the tad aentence rrgnrmmly urged. 
For I behold Ihem soflened, and with lean, . 
Uewailiag their 

Does not looaenett of lile.and want of adiMM^fl 
briely in lome, diive others into rigoHn that an tMr: J 
necessary? Sfrtt- f 

The Inse degenerate age requires ' I 

Severity and jutiice in its rijwr .■ 
Thik awea an impious bold offiiDdiag world. 

Are these terms hard and ngormia, beyond nor ca- 

pacitiei to perform ! Roycn't ScmaiM. 

Rigor; cbillneis, and a fever, attend every *uch 

Higtinr niatei it difficult for sliding virtue to >wa- 
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HILL, n.,$.^ & v. a. ) LaU rivultu, A small of beautiful marble. In the principal s<raaie 

Rill'et, n.'8. ) brook ; a streamlet : to is a marble fountain, with a statue of pope Paul 

run in small streams. V., and in the middle of the market place a 

The' industrious muse thus labours to relate, pedestal, from which tradition says that Caesar 

Tho$e rilUu that attend proud Tamer and her state, harangued his army. 

Drayton, The cathedral and several churches of Rimini 

A crecke of Osc, between two hills, delivering a are ornamented with marble, procured from tbe 

littleff^hri/^t into the sea. Car$w. ruins of the old harbour. That of St. Francis, a 

May thy brimmed waves from this ^^^ ^^-^^^ ^f ^^ fifteenth centuiy, has a profu- 

Their fu 1 tnbute never imss, ^. ^ sculptures, sUtues, and bis reliefs. Ri- 

From a thousand petty rt/ij, _,. . , .^ i i ii r» 

That tumble down the snowy hills. MiUon. "^^?». <^<>°^«^« »f ^«^ ^^"^^^^ '«»!*»?» ^^ ^^"^ 

lo! Apollo, mighty king, let envy, w^chitecture. At the entrance of the town, oq 

Ill-judging and verbose, from Lethe's lake, "»e s»cle of Pesaro, stands a tnumphal ar<^ of 

Draw tuns immeasurable •, while thy favour Augustus, adorned with Corinthian columQS» 

Administers to my ambitious thirst from which a broad street extends to an elegant 

The wholesome draught from Aganippe's spring bridge over the Marecchia, begun by Augustus, 

Genuine, and with soft murmurs eently ruling and completed by Tiberius. It is 220 fieet in 

Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. length, and consists of five arches of white stone 

Prior, or marble, found in the neighbourhood. Its 

On every thorn delightful wisdom grows. execution is remarkably solid and elegant Ri- 

In every nfl a sweet instrucUon flows ; ^j^j ^^ ^^^^ Arirainum from the river Arimi- 

STLtSTf "l^^t- °1 KWkh!J^X*"V ' ^^ ^hich washed its walls, and formed at one 
<n spite of sacred leisure blocKbeaas stiU. Young, .. ^ n • j j * ii- *.. 

•Aere. an meek. Evening wakes her tempeilte time? small mdependent republic. At present 

f^r^gxe "^ Its chief pursuit is supplying tbe interior with 

And moon-beams glimmer through the trembling ^^^' ^^ " the see of a bishop. Twenty-eight 

trees, miles S. S. £. of Ravenna, fifty north-west ot 

The riUt that gurgle round shall sooth her ear, Ancona, and 150 north of Eomeu 

The weeping rocks shall number tear for tear. RIM'PLE, or Rumple, v. a. To pucker ; 

Darwin, contract into folds. Soe Crumple and Rum- 

RIM, n, s. Sax. jiima ;- Teut. rem, A bor- ple; 
der ; margin ; boundary. I'he skin was tender, also rimpled and blistered. 

We may not affirm that ruptures are confinable Wittamn. 

unto one side, as the peritoneum or rim of the belly RIND, n, s, & v. n. Sax. |iin*» ; Belg. and 

may be broke ; or iu perforations relaxed in either. Teut. rinde. Bark ; husk : to bark ; peel. 

Biwcme's Vulgar Errours. Therewith a piteous yelling voice was beard, 

pe drum-miUter uses it for rimbs. Mortimer. Crying. O spare with guUty hands to tear 

It keeps off the same thickness near its centre ; My tender sides in this rough rind erobar'd. 
while Its figure is capable of vanation towards the &mutr. 

rim, Qrew, Within the infant rind of this small flower 

RIME, ft. t. Sax. I^iiim. Hoar frost : also Poison hath residence, and mediciRe power, 
of Goth. rimmcLy a hole ; chink. ShM»kapemn. 

Breathing upon a glass giveth a dew ; an4 in rime "^^^^ *^°**t ^^t touch the freedom of this mind 

frosU you shall find drops of dew upon the inside of ]^"^ ^^ thy charms, although this corporal rtiM< 

glass windows. Bacon, Thou hast immanacl'd. MiUm. 

The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moUt; and then ^ '^^ P^*°t8 are neither red nor polished, vhea 

thin, thick, foegy, my, or poisonous! Harvey, ^^"^^ ^"t of the water, tUl their rind have bw 

Though birds nave no epiglottis, yet can they con- taken off. ., , , <^y«' 

tract the nme or chink of their lannx. so as to pre- ^.^J" monument thy maiden beauty's doe, 

¥ent the admission of wet or dry indigested. S'^ u®** * pla^e-tree shaU be hung to view ; 

Broume*t Vulgar Erroun, ^^ the smooth rind the passeneer shall see 

In a hoar frost, a rime is a multitude of quadran- '^^V ^"°® engraved, and worship Helen's tree, 
gular prisms piled without any order one over ano- Dryden, 

th«r. G^reip,. RING, v. c, v, n., & n. *. ) Sax. pjunj^ ; 

RIMINALDI (Orazio), an eminent historical Ring'er, n.t. ] Isl. hringa ; Belg. 

painter, bom at Pisa in 1598. His chief paint- rif^^- To strike a bell or other sonorous body^ 

ings are Samson destroying the Philistines, the '<> ^ to produce sound ; to sound in this way; 

Brazen Serpent, and the Assumption of the to practise ringing with bells ; resound ; tin- 

VOTin. He died in 1638. kle ; be filled with a report: a number of tuned 

RIMINI, the ancient Ariminum, a large town ^^^^ J the sound of them ; any loud sound. 
of the Ecclesiastical States, Italy, situated on Ring the alarum bell. Shahpeare, MachetK. 

the Marecchia, near its embouchure. It had Ere to black Hecat's summons 

formerly a good harbour ; but the sea has now The shard-born beetle, with his drowsy hums, 

retired to the distance of a mile and a half; and ^*th mw^ night's yawning peal, there shall be done 

the town is surrounded by a plain, opening on ^ ^^ of dreadful note. Shakspe^, 

the one side to the Adriatic, and bounded on the "^cjiks. missing his page, called him by his 

other by a range of hills, which terminate in the °Tn »*Hi t '?** / t ^^^f ""• '^n ^T** 
— - ^ JLo;,. ^[? ♦k^ A T. ^ '" '- ^ Stop the holes of a hawk s bell, it wiU make ne 

^ ^.rh! . K PP*°°'"f • ^' f*""™""!' "■»«• b« « fUt >>•!« or rattle. iT 

S!^ ?i,I^ ^^. ^ "?"? "' * **"*' '*'"^\" The king, full of confideace, u he h«l b«ea nt- 

atoostchoked attheroouth. Itsstreets arestraight, torious in fettle, and had ptevailed with hit padiv 

and contain sereral churches and hmi\j mansions ment, and had the ring of acduna^ns fi«sh in b^ 



r em, tliooght il 



ThahMTm and ill ihccoailellitiaas r> 

Biag But ve cncUl iph«i<9. 
Andkl,V0ur>iIni ehimo 
Mote in melodiaui iitne ; 
And IM Ibe Imm of hciven'i deep organ Mow. Id. 

Sigu toi canmanicaliDii may be cenlnvcd it plea- 
can i Iduc bell* adniil twinly-fuur changci in Hirjt- 
liif i tach chingc miy. bymrseiiieiit, bivea cetlaiD 
iigDiGcttiao. * Upldtr. 

M Ltli);iu a wei^bly iloiie lie flung ; 
Hit (ace vu Salted, nod tiiilielmel Tuiig-. DTyitn. 

M; (an will nn^ with noiie ; Via vei^ lo deaih : 
T«agiK-lill'd, and bave not yet reGovec'dWealb. 
Id. 
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The Iialiiofl. perceiving ihemsetves >IdwM enri- 
roneil. cait tbenuclvei into a ting, and retiied bt<l 
iau the city. Uaymrd. 

The riiigi ofiroD, that on the Avon wera hung, . 
Seal out aJnrriDg taund, and barsbly rung. 

Round my arbour a new tiu^ they made," I 

And fooled il aboul the aacrcd ihade. Id',, i 

Pigeoni are of several sorts, wild and Came ; u 
rvood-pigeoQB, dovecote pigeons, and ringdnv^. 

Mtrlnaar. 

Goddess presiding o'«r the rapid race. 
Place me, O placti me, m tbe dusty rin^. 
Where youthful cbaiioleera contend for glory '. 

Smilh. 
I liave seen old Itoman riuiri to very thick about, I 
-d with mch I- ■- -■ - ■■ -■ ■-■ — "* 



ThalpiDfi 
tbe whole oattoD to r. 
vole thenwtlves, tbe 



if olber bodies, has no particular name. wonder a fop should reckon them 

Lttdu. ■■- 

might be to ring other changes upon the 
A'lmi'i MiSLtUitnirs. 
atheistical, epicnrena rabble, whom 
to finii of, arc Dot indeed what they 
a in tbe world. 

South. 
spends his little rage, 
Dunda (Oiling cage ; 
ilbet tide turned up, 
KdT belts B-lop. Pjim: 



little CI 

Addiim. 
The nobility escaped ; the poor people, wbo ha^i 1 
been deluded by ibeae riiigUadm, were aiucuted. 

Bubbles of water, before they began li 
their colours lo the naked eye. bave appearei 
a prism girded aboul with many parallel a 
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il painted ! 
Vlds? 



ii each tisjiiB 



Bt»c' 
ftiio- 
Rtsr.'i.E 






lung! 

Pop,. 
S(u. ppinj ; Dan. Swed. 
Teul, and Uelg. firtg. A 
circle; circular liae, par- the'b'^1^' circle of 
licularly of neial ; 



generally called rin^ricD 

Silver the lintels, deep projecting o'er , 
And gold the ringUli that command the door. 



Some eagle got Ibe ring of my boi in hil t>«iL.1 

intent to let il fall and &vour il. Su^, 1 

hard callous lubiiaace growing w 



-lit coune; circle of per- 1 
KiMti kKT, nous: 10 enciielei fit'witk 

Bmc'^nr-kUD, rings: the ringbone isde- 
UiXb'TarL, n.i. lined in the cxtiacl : ring- 
BlMj'woaii. J dove, a kintl of pigeon 

ID «flUed from the ring of feathen round its 
icck : ringleader, the hnid of a ring or knot of 



iltle pattern of a horse, just 

re t<:B i;uriiijEi: ii Mtnelimes goes quite round 
a ring, and thence it is called ilie ring-hnr. 

Farnn-t SicHeMry. 
Twos not her golden ringltu bright, 

Her lips like roses wet wi' dew, 
Her heaving bosom lily-white ; — 

It was her een tae bonuie blue. Burn. 

The episcopal ring (which makes a pari 



„ . I small nng : ring- of the pontifical apparatus, und 19 esteemed a 
Rrea.fced, slreaked circularly : ring-tail, a kind pledge of the spiritual marriage between the 
J ..;.. . ^ . -: — 1-. ..M„ bishop and his church) is of very ancient stand- 



cl kite ; ring-worm, a circular 

H« nomml Ihe he goati that were rifigiimiliii 

■ad jotted, and all the she goats that were speckled, 

UtnfBI ni. 36. 

In ihis habit 

Mel I ny father with hit bleeding ringi. 

Their pncions gems nan loat. StaJupmrt. 

A quanel 
—Aboul ■ hoop of gold, a paltry rinj. W. 

Talbot, 
Who. rn^ about with bold adversity, 
frifB ODi for noble York and SoRwrsel. Id. 
Death, death ; oh amiable lovely death I 
Than ndorifennis stench, sound rottenness, 

AmI I will kit* thy detestable booea, 

And pal my eire-lalls in thy vaulted browi. 

And ring these fingers with thy houihold wonas- 

Yon demy puppelt, ibat 

Bf monii'Shine do Ihe giieea ringjrli make. 

Whereof Ihe ewe not bile*. Id. Tanpal. 

He c«os«d 10 be Mccuted tome of iho nngJanfm 

of dw Comiih men, in laciifice lo the ciliiens, 

Bo™»-. Hinrv VII. 



Tlie fourth council of Toledo, held ir 
appoints (hat a biihop condemned by one coun- 
cil, and found nflerwards innocent by a second, 
shall be restored by giving him the ring, slaff, 
&c. From bishops, the custom of the ring hu 
passed to cardinals, who have sometimes paid 
enormous sums pro jure annuli cardinalitii, 

HlNij, in astronomy and nav igalion. an inslru- 
menl used for taking the sun's altitude. Sic. It 
is usually of brass, about nine inches diameter. 
su9[)ended by a Utile swivel : at the distance of 
15° from Ihe point of which is a perforation, 
whirh is the centre of a quadrant of 90° divided 
in the inner concave suiiace. To use it, let it 
be held up by Ihe twivel, and lumed round lo 
the sun, nil his rays, falling through the hole, 
mack a spot among the degrees, which shows the 
altitude required. This instrument is preferred 
to the astrolabe, because the divisions are here 
laiser than on that instrument. 

RING-OUSEL, in ornithology, a species of 

RINGWOOD. a larw market town and parish 
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of Hampshire, on the Avon, with a market another considerable article, vrbich in g eac n J is 

on Wednesday, and a considerable manufacture shipped in the crude state. The g;reater pan i't 

of knit worsted hose. Many of the houses and consumed in other parts ^f Biasil. It is packed 

the church are well built. This town has long in waste raw hide packages. Homs and hone- 

be6n celebrated for the excellence of its ale, of hair form an inferior branch of commerce. The 

which it exports considerable quantities ; it also above are the staple productions of Hio Grande, 

trades in leather, druggets, and some narrow which give employment to peihaps 100 sail of 

cloths. Near it the duke of Monmouth was coasters. During the old system, so lately as 

taken after his defeat at Sedgmoor, in 1685. It within these few years, a most lucrative trade 

is fourteen miles N. N. £. of Pool, thirty south- was here carried oh with the Spaniards, who 

west of Winchester, and ninety-one west by came in numbers, and most eagerly bought up 

south of London. the tobacco, and such of the English manubc- 

RINSE, V. a. 3 From Teut. rftn, pure, clear, tures as could be transported on horseback at 

Rins'er, n. «. S To wash ; cleanse : a washer. great prices. Thus Rio Grande and its vicinity 

Whomsoever he toucheth, and hath not rhued hia became very enviable situations, where consider- 

hands in water, he shall be unclean. able fortunes were made. 

LmitieuMxv. 11. jhe neighbourhood of the capital is un- 

This must move us humbly to sue unto God. and pleasant, being surrounded with sand and sand- 

earnestlv to mtreat him. to wash us throughly from j^-^^^ ^f ^^ inconsiderable size, formed by the 

our wickedness, and cleanse us from our sins : yea ,.^1 „„ . f«^«»<»«H„ K.^n^kf k„ ;* ;«♦** Li»^ 

to purge and rinse the fountain thereof, our unclkn "^"^'.^"^ u^^^L ^^ uL T ^ 

aaapSlutedhearu. Perkim. part of the houses. The cattle bred in Ais caps 

This last costly treaty ^^nia are very numerous. The large nvcr 

Swallowed so much treasure, and like a glass Uruguay rises here, and empties itself into the 

Did break i' the nVMwy. Shaktpeare, Henry VJJJ. river Plata, a littla above Buenos Ayies. There 

They cautadt boil, nor wash, nor rifiM. they say. S are numerous others of less consequence, and 

With water sometimes ink, and sometimes whey. > much wood. Some attempts were lately made. 

According as you meet with mud or clay. King,^ by miners sent from Villa Rica, to wock gold 

RIO Del Rey, a river of South Western washings, and in the neighbourhood of the ca- 

Africa, falling into the gulf of Benin. Its mouth pital they have coal, a specimen of which Mr. 

is broad ; but a great part is shallow, there being Mawe mentions. In various parts Jaguars and 

only an open channel in the middle navigable beasts of prey are very common ; among the 

by large vessels. Its early course is unknown ; granivorous animals are capivaras of great sixe, 

but it is reported to come from the north, and to deer, and Armadillos, which tire excellent eating, 

receive some considerable streams. The country Of birds the ostriches of the dark colored spe- 

on each side is marshy but fertile. The Cal* cies go about in immense flocks. There are al!»o 

bons;os, as they are called, of this neighbourhood, eagles, hawks, and other birds of prey. The 

are a numerous and barbarous race, going almost inhabitants are, generally speaking, athletic, and 

naked, and smearing themselves with a red paint, robust, and excellent horsemen. It is singular 

They are said to be much corrupted by the slave to Europeans that in this fine climate, where 

trade. . The chief trade in the river carried on here the thermometer is frequently-below 40^ Fahreo- 

is by the Portuguese and Dutch, who procure heit, and where are bred as fine cows as any in 

slaves and a small quantity of ivory. The the world, and every convenience is at hand for 

mouth is in long. 8® 5' £., lat. 4° 30' N. dairies, neither butter nor cheese is made, ex- 

Rio Grande, a province of Brasil, is bound- cept on particular occasions. In some places the 

ed by the capitaiiia of St. Paul's on the north, grapes are good, and probably wine will soon be 

Jtfatto Grossq on the west, and the Rio de la made from them, as the restraint laid by the mother 

Plata on the south. It may be called the granary country is now removed. The port through 

of Brasil, and wheat is shipped here to all the which the commerce of Rio Grande is carried 

ports on the coast. Farming, however, is car- on is situated about 32° south ; it b dangerous 

ried on in a slovenly manner ; the grain is to enter, first fVom its being shoal water, and 

always rough and foul, and is packed in raw next, from a violent sea always running, and the 

hides, which are sewed up like sacks, so that it shilling of the sands. There is notwithatandinfc 

frequently swells and heats on the passage, a great trade carried on from this place to all 

Tliis province is extremely populous ; in a the ports of Brasil. The principal town is de 

circuit of twenty leagues the inhabitants are fended by many forts, some of which are n]K)n 

estimated at 100,000. Their principal occopa- islets. Since it was taken from the Spaniarai, 

tions are, the br^ing of cattle, drymg and pre- by general Coimbra, the Portuguese have mvdi 

paring of hides, and the making of charque, or strengthened it, and now there is a very eoBSh 

what IS called in the river Plata jug-beef, or beef derable force of cavalry, horse artillery, and fool 

dried and salted in a particular way. It is in soldiers. 

taste somewhat similar to hung-beef, and consti- RIOM, a. large and central town of France, in 

tutes the general food of the sailors and lower the department of the Puy de Dome, delisht- 

orders, forming part of almost every cargo sent fully situated on a declivity, which commanos a 

out from this province. The quantity (^ hides view of the Limagne d'Auvergce. . It has a eow 

eiiported hence is almost incredible ; they furnish royale, is regularly built, being traversed diaiae* 

many vessels with entire cargoes, which are car- trically by two principal streets, which 

ried to the northern ports, and thence embarked each other in the middle of the town: 

^r Europe. The annual average may be esti- and the other streets are all paved with \ 

mated at not less than 300,000. Tallow is The whole town is built of this sort of stone. 
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, U« duk eolot of wbicb gives it a gloomy ap- 
peanuice. I'imneriy a^tace of some itrengih, 
Uium ba* Mill a sauJl arsenal, but iu earthen 
mouDd it planled with tteea, and lonas a pro- 
roenula. lu only public structure* worth 
notice ue the theatre aiid fouDlHins. lis trade 
is conRncd to hardware, linen, groceries, and the 
pruducts of the surrounding coutiiry. Inhabit- 
SBits 14,000. Fifty miles south by west of 
M oulins. 

Rl'OT, n. I. Be H. n. ~| Old Fi. rio«f ; baib. 
lli'ona, I Lat. riofun. Tomult; 

Luproai; wild ot loose 



Ri'moi-s,(t 



Jve\ : luxuriiue ; 
multiious: 'loruniiot,' 
or control; rioiiie is an 
iol: the adjective, adverb, 
and noun lubstantiie currespondmg. 

Let D* walk honeslly u in llio day ; not ia rieling 
and dranluDDcu, Atnisfu >iii. 13. 

lie llul eatiierelh Itr defrauding his own saul. 

galhorclh br otheis ihal ihall spend hi> goodi 

tutaml)!, ErTlui. liv. 4. 

From every work he challenged euuin 

Fdi coDtemplation sate : yet oll^eiwiw 

His liie he fed in lawless riotite. Spetiter. 

What Dtcdi me tell Ihe'ir feasts and goodly guise. 

In which was nothing rwlsu nor vain. Id. 

When his beaditnag rinl hath n<i ■:urb, 
When lage and hot blood aie hit couni«l!ari. 
VVbeo meani and lavish manners Di>«t together, 
(>h< with wUl wingi thai) his aA'ecLioa fly 
Tow'ud fiontinf peril and opposed decay. 

Skakijiurt. Hnrf 17. 
When all out offices hue been opprest 
With riuci'ui ferdcn, 
I have milvd me lo a wasteful cock. 
And set mine eyes at llow. Skahpaart. 

Ko" he exacts of all, wastes in delight, 
KiMt in pleasure, and neglects the law. Daniel. 

A II DOW was tutoed Id jollity and game. 

To Intury and ruf, feast and dance. Milton. 

John cane neilhet eating ddi diinLinE, that it. 

bt from the diet of Jeruialeni and oihrr rrulow 

places, but fand coarsely. frsmu. 

With them no rmtnu pomp nor .Ktian train, 
T* infect a navy with iheii gaudy ftan ; 
Bill war seterdy like itself appean. lirydBi. 

Om man*t head ruiu rivl upon hawks and dice. 

Thj life a long dead calm of fixed lepose : 
Ko pulie that Huit, and no blood II 



er can defend hit bleeding. 






[ 



You ne> 

Wbo.int . . 

Could nevei IsavB the world in quiet. Saifi. 

Riot, in law. The riotous assembling of 

twelve persons, or moTe,and notdispersing upon 

fMOcluoaiiou, was first made high treason by 

Stat. 3 and 4 Edw. Vt. c, 5, when the king 

WW > mhiDT, and a change of religion had to he 

cAiMted; but Ihal statute was repealed by Stat. 

I Mu. c. 1, among Ihe other treasons created 

tiace Ibe 2i Edw. III. ; though ilie prohibition 

wa« in substance re-enacted, with on inferior 

J« y w of punishment, by staL 1 . Mar. slat. 2, c. 

IS, ithich made Ihe same oflence a single felony. 

Tbtae ilatules specified and particularised Ihe 

Mtur* of the riots they were meant to suppress ; 

UK, bt eiample, such as were set on foot with 

mwatiou to offer violence lo Ihe piivy council, 

■■ L. XVIII. 
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or ii> change tlie laws of the kingdom, or lot 
certain other specific purposes ; in which cases, 
if the persons were commanded by proclamaiion 
to disperse, aud they did not, it wan by the stat 
of Mary made felony, but within tbe benetil of 
cletgy ; and also the act indemnified the peaces J 
ofhcers and their assistants, if they killed any of 1 
the mol) in endeavouring to suppress such riol. 
This act was made at first only for a year, and 
afterwards continued for queen Mary's life- ' 
And by slat 1 Elii.t. 16, when a tefomiation in. . ] 
religion was lo be once more attempted, il w __ 
revived and continued during her life also, and;'' 
Uien expired. From tbe accession of James I, 
to the de:itlrof queen Anne ilwas never thougbl, 
expedient to revive it ; but in tlie first year of , 
Geo. I. it was judged necessary, in order to sup- ' 
port the execution of the act of setttetneni, 10- , | 
renew il, and at one stroke lo make it perpetual, 
with large additions. For, whereas the furmer 
acls expressly defined and speciRed what should 
be accounted a riot, Ihe stai. 1 Geo. I. c. 5, 
enacts generally, that if any twelve persons are 
unlawfully assembled to tlie disturbance of the 
peace, and any one justice of the peaoe, sheri^ 
under sherifl, or mayor of a town, shall ihinli 
proper to command them by proclamalioa la 
disperse, if they contemn bis orders, and con- 
tinue together for one hour afterwards, snub eoi^ 
tempt shall be felony without benefit of clergy. 
AntI forlhet, if the reading of the proclatniilioii' ! 
be b; force opposed, or the reader be in any j 
manner wilfully hindered from the reading of it, j 
such opposers and hinderers are felons without ' 
benefit of clergy; and all persons to whom such 
proclamation ought to have been made, and y 
knowing of such hindrance, and not dispersi 
ure felons without benefit ot clergy. Then 
the tike indemnifying clause, in cose any of Ihe^ ] 
mob be unfortunately killed in the endeavour lo 
disperse them, copied from the act of queai< 
Mary. And, by a subsequent clause of tlie new W 
act, if any person so riotously assembled, beguif i 
even before proclamation, to pull down my. A 
church, chapel, meeting-house, dwel ling-house, jf 
or out houses, they shall he felons without ben«<^ 
lit of clergy. Riots' and unlawful assemblie«'.J 
must have three persons al leasl to conslituie'* , 
theD3, An unlawful assembly it, when three Oi 
more do assemble IhMDselvis together to do an ] 
unlawful act, as lo pull down enclosures, to'J 
destroy a warren, or the ^me therein; and pair 
without doing it, or making any motion towanJi 
it. A riot is where three or more aotimlly do at. 
unlawful act of violence, either with or without I 
a common cause or quarrel ; as, if they beat ^ I 
inaD,Dr hunt and kill game in another's park, cha«^' J 
warren or liberty ; or do any other unlawful act' f 
with force or violence ; or even do a lawfnl ac^ ] 
as removing a nuisance, in a violent and lumul-' 
tuous manner. The punishment of unlawM' | 
assemblies, if to the number of twelve, may be [ 
capital, according lo the circumstances that 
attend it; but from the number of three to 
eleven is by fine and imprisonmenl only. The 
same is Iha case in riots and routs by die com- 
mon law ; to which the pillory in very enormous 
cases has been sometimes superadded. And by 
tilt slat. 13 lien. IV. e. 17, any two justins, 
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together with the sheriff or under sheriff of the 
county, may come with the posse comitatus, if 
need be, and suppress any such riot, assembly, 
or rout, arrest the rioters, and record upon the 
spot the nature and circumstances of the whole 
transaction ; wkich record alone shall be a suffi- 
cient conviction of the offenders. In the inter- 
pretation of which statute it hath been holden 
that all persons, noblemen, and others, except 
women, clergymen, persons decrepit, and iniisLnts 
under fifteen, are bound to attend the justices in 
suppressing a riot, upon pain of fine and im- 
pnsonment ; and that any battery, wounding, or 
killing the noters, that may happen in suppress- 
ing the riot, is justifiable. 

RIOU'S Island, or Rooahoooa, an island 
of the Pacific, about twenty-four miles in cir- 
ccmference, was discovered in 1792 by lieutenant 
Hergest, of the Daedalus store-ship. It is com- 
posed of steep and rugged rocks rising to a con- 
siderable height, and forming a lofty mountain in 
the middle. The western is the most fruitful 
side. Long. 139° 9* W., lat. 8° 54' S. 

RIP, V. a. Sax. pnyps^n. To tear; lacerate ; 
cut asunder by a continued stroke. 

llum wilt dash their children, and rip up their 
women with child. 2 King* vui. 12. 

Let it he lawful for me to np up to the very bot- 
tom, how and by whom yoor discipline was planted, 
at such time as this age we live in began to make 
first trial thereof. Hooktr, 

You rip up the original of Scotland. 8pen»«r, 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, olush for shame. 

Siaispeart, 
Esculapius, because ripped from his mother's 
womb* was feigned to be the son of Apollo. 

Hayward, 
They rippid up all that had been done from the 
beginning of the rebellion. Clarendon, 

Rip this heart of mine 
Out of my breast, and shew it for a coward*s. 

Otway, 
The beast prevents the blow, 
And upward ript the groin of his audacious foe. 

Dryc^, 
The relations considering that a trial would rip up 
old sores, and discover things not so much to the 
reputation of the deceased, they dropt their design. 

Arb*ilhiot, 
The conscious husband, whom like symptoms seize. 
Charges on her the guilt of their disease ; 
Affecting fury acts a madman's part. 
He'll rip the fatal secret from her heart. GranviUe, 



RIPE, (u^*., v. n., & v. a. ) Sax. fupe ; Belg. 
Ripe'ness, n. s. 3 Brought to perfec- 



Ri'pEN, V. n. & V. a. 



Teut reyr. 



tion in growth; mature; finished; complete; 
qualified : to ripe and ripen are used as syno- 
nymes both in the verb neuter and active forms, 
and mean to grow or make mature : the noun 
substantive corresponding. 

Afore the sour grape is ripening in the flower. 

Isaiah xviii. 5. 
Their fruit is improfi table, not ripe to eat. 

Wisdom iv. 5. 
Beasts are in sensible capacity as ripe even as 
men themselves, perhaps more ripe. Hooker. 

To this purpose were those harmonious tunes of 
psalms devised for us, that they, which are either 
in years but jfouog, or touching perfection of virtue 



as yet not grown to ripenese, might, when they think 
they sing, karn. ^- JdL 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. 

I by letters shall direct yoor course. 
When time is ripe. Id. Hemry IV, 

He is retired, to ripe his growing fortunes. 
To Scotland. Shalapemi^ 

There was a pretty redness in his lips, 
A little riper and more lusty red 
Than that mixed in his cheeks. li. 

Those happiest smiles. 
That played on her ripe lip, seemed not to know 
What guests were in her eyes, which parted theaoe, 
Aspearls from diamonds dropt. Id, 

tW is die state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing nonours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing trost ; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a npeninjg, nips his root ; 
And then he falls as I do., li. 

This roval infant promises 
UpoQ this land a thousand thousand bksungi. 
Which time shall bring to ripeness. U. 

Slubber not business for my sake, Baasanio ; 
But stay the very riping of the time. Id. 

The pricking of a fruit before it ripemik, rtpms the 
fruit more suddenly. Beucom't Naturai Hietanf, 

Though no stone tell thee what I was, yet thoi^ 
In my graves inside, see what thou art now ; 
Yet tboru'rt not so good, till us death lay 
To rtpe and mellow there, we're st«d>bora day. 

Time, which made them their fame out-Hve, 
To Cowley scarce did ripeness give. Denkmn 

So may St thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap, or be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly plucked, for death matiu«. 

I to manhood am arrived so near. 
And inward rtpeneti doth much less appear. 
That some more timely happy spirits indn'th. Id, 
At thirteen years old he was rtpe for the univv- 
sity. FeU, 

O early rip^! to thy abundant store, 
What could advancing age. have added more! 

Dr/fdem. 
When to ripened manhood he shall grow. 
The greedy sailor shall the seas forego. Id. 

While things vrere j|ust ripe for a war, the can- 
tons, their protectors, interposed as ulnpires in the 
quarrel. Additim. 

The genial sun 
Has daily, since his course begun. 
Rejoiced the metal to refine. 
And ripened the* Peruvian mine. Id, 

. They have compared it to the ripewew of froits. 

Little matter is deposited in the abscess, before it 
arrives towards its ripeness. Skaqt'e Smg^, 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to hear. 
And strangers to the sun yet rtpen here. GnmsJUf. 

Be this the cause of more than mortal hate. 
The rest succeeding times shall ripen into fate. 

Pope. 
Here elements have lost their uses ; 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces. Swift, 

RIPHAT, or Riphath, the second son of 
Corner, and grandson of Japhet. In most copies 
he is called Diphath in the Chronicles. Th« re- 
semblance of the two Hebrew letters *> (resh)aiid*l 
(daleth) is so great, that they %re very oUpBLi 
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founded. The leaned are not agreed about tiie 
counlry (tut was peopled by tbe descenduntdi of 
Kipb^. Eusebius coiuiden it to hnve been 
<he countrj' or the Sauromata; ; llie C!in>nlcan 
Aleiindritiuiii that of the Ganunante ; Jose- 
plius Papbla^nia. Mela assures us that an- 
cienily the people of this province were called 
RiphatKi. or Riphaces ; and others thiiiL he 
iwopled lite Monies Riphai ; and this opinion 
foeua Ihe most reosoname, because ibe other 
soni of Goroer peopled the noitliem countries 
towBids Sejthta, and beyond the Euxine Sea. 

UIPLKY, on EngUsli alchymUl of the af- 
iMQih century. He published t. A Co.npeiid 
of Alrhymie. tec, and 2. Aunun Polabile, or 
Tbe Universal Medicine. He died in 149Q. 

KiPLET, a market (own and parisli in the 
Weil Riding of Yvrlishire, situate on tbe river 
Nidd, four miles north-west from Knares- 
botough, and 315 north by wegt from London. 
Some few remains of a castle are slill standing 
liere, and tbe church is an ancient building. 
The place is noted for its abundant produce of 
the liquorice plant. Market on FKday. 

HlPPON.a pleasant, weil'buili. and populous 
b»TOti^ and maritet town of Yorkshire, in the 
Wtia Riding; bmous for il^ manufectures of 
hard»are. It is an ancient town, noted in 
hiitun \atig before the Roman conquest, and 
vas famous for its religious houses. It has a 
niagniGcent church, vitn three lofty spires. In 
ihe days of popery diis church was noted for a 
Knight pauage leading into a claitely vaulted 
room, which could be made wider or narrower 
at pleasure, so as to admit or prevent the en- 
trance of any one. Thia pa.ssage was called Si, 
WitMd's Needle, aud v>as used to try tbe chastity 
of any woman suspected of incontinence. The 
town is composed of several crooked lanes, there 
being but 6ve regular built streets in the place. 
It sendi (no members lo parliament. Tbe 
narfcet'place is accounted one of the finest 
•quares of Ihe kind in Kngland, and is adorned 
with an obeliik, erected by John Aislabie, tbe 
ctuncellor of tbe exchequer in the reign of 
G«org« I. Two exleaiive cotton mills have 
bwu erected of .late years and employ a 
mimber of hands; and here ai« also annual 
md well attended races. It is seated on ihe 
Vn, or Yore ; twenty-eight miles north-west of 
York, and 309 N.N- W. of London. 

RISANO, a town of Austrian Dalmalia, at 
the head of the gulf of C4ttara,e^t miles north 
of Caltaro, The inhabitants boast of having 
fxexerved tbe ancient Roman habits, and are 
certainly remarkable for Uieir intrepidity. Po- 

fHiinioD isoo. 

KlSBUROl'GH, or MoNiLs'-RtBiiOROi.'nit, a 
matkd town and |iarisli of Buckinghamshire, 
four miles and a half south-west from Wen- 
iloret, and thirty-seven from London. Il re- 
ceived the name of Monks'-Rlsborougb from its 
being assigned lo the monks of Canterbury, by 
Eochcvine, hishop of Dorchester, and there was 
•n adjoining parish called PriDce's-ltisbotou^, 
Vheie, according to tradition, Edward the 
Uack prince hud large poBscssiona. Maiket on 

EISDON (Tristram), an Knglisli autiquucy. 



1 UTS 

born near (jreal Torrington, in Devonshire, 
about 1580. He was educated at Oxford ; after 
which be retired to his family seat at Winaco^ 
where he published The History and Antiquiliei ' 
of Devonshire; of which many copies are es- 
tanu Edmund CurtI, the bookseller, printed < ,] 
mutilated edition of it in 1714, in 2 vols. Bvo. f 
Risdon died in 1640, aged sixty. 

KISE, u. n. & n. (. f Prel. rose ; 

Ris'ev, odj, t Sax.;uran; Bvlg. riiicf • I 

Goth. riwi. To get orgcow up; ascend; spriiigj ] 
swell : begin ; be excited or produced ; increas* ; 
be revived from death; the noun substantim | 
and adjective corresponding. 

If llie bright spot stay in bii place, il is a ra 
a! the tjuming. Lrriiicm liii. 3 

IT any man hale his neighbour, lie in wail, g 
rill -up against him. and smile him mnrUlly, t 
fleeth unto one of those cities, the eldun af his city I 
■hall fetch him Ihence. DtiOmaa-ai. I 

As wild asses in Iha desarl, go they forth to Ibtni, J 
■ iiig betimes fo 



He 









Matlht^ 



d Ihl I 



As thay 'gan bis iibiaij to view 
And antique tegiiten for lo arise, 
rheiB chanced lo the pHoca's hand lo 



Knolln. 

Never a wife leads a better life Ihan she doei ; da 
what the will ; go lo bed whea (he list ; rix wtwn 
she litt. Shalupiittt. 

Some riie by sin, and some by virtae (all. M. 

Il has ill riv fiDot the laiy admoniliDiu af IhMt \ 
who give rulfs. and propote eiamples, wilhoul jri>> 



[ftheyri 



» fall with Vb 



Ihey will nmka 

Baeai. 
s are Kni ctil \ 



In leaping wilh 
backnrdi and then torwardi, with so much tb* 
gicstei farce ; far ihe hands go Iwrkward befuie ibw 
uke their riH. U. 

linaiy rim ind fills of Ihe voice. Ihei* 



ratio 



n Iheui 



The isle of X.m», where the palace stands 
Of the' early rinr. with the rosy handii, 
Active Auron ; where die loves to dance. 

Ru not the caoiulai men and left their plncc 
£a toon as thou lal'st down -, and fled thy Me t 



That it 



DmM'i CbM War. 

Only he Bppka, and eveiy thing thai is, 
Out of the fruitful womb ol nothing riui. CsvJni, 

Sach a rw. as dolb at once invite 
A pLeasuie, sod a levereace from the sight. 

Raised so high, from thai convenient rfiB 

She look her flighl, and ijuickty reached the skia. . 

Crm-k. 

Thy mansion wanli thee, Adam. tut. MUum. 

1-nie m our (all. 

False in otu promised riling. Id. Paradui LaU, 
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At our heels all hell should rise, 
With blackest insurrection. Id* 

The stars of morn shall see him rut 
Out of his grave. Id, 

He affirroeth that tunny is fat upon the ri»ing of 
the Pleiades* and departs upon Arcturus. 

Browne^s Vulgar Erramn. 
Your author always will the best advise, 
Fall when he falls, and when he ruM, rise, 

Roscomtnon, 
To rise V the world, ^ 

No wise man that's honest should expect. Otway. 
Indeed you thanked me ; but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul ; for from that hour she loved me. 

Id, 
Phoebus ! stay ; 
The world to which you fly so fast, 
From us to them can pay your haste 
With no such object, and salute your rise 
With no such wonder, as De Momay's eyes. 

Waller. 
Upon a breach with Spain, must be considered the 
present state of the king*s treasure, the rise or fall 
that may happen in his constant revenue by a Spa- 
nish war. Temple. 

With Vulcan's rage the rising winds conspire, 
And near our palace rolls the' flood of fire. Dry den. 

The hill submits itself 
In snfiall descents, which do its height beguile ; 
And sometimes mounts, but so as billows play, 
Whose rise not hinders, but makes short our way. 

Id, 
Bullion is risen to six shillings and five pence the 
ounce ; i. e. that an ounce of uncoined silver will 
exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined silver. 

Locke. 
Ash, on banks or rising grounds near rivers, will 
thrive exceedingly. Monimer*s Husbandry, 

All wickedness taketh its rise from the heart, and 
the desieu and intention with which a thing is done, 
frequenUy duH:riminates the goodness or evil of the 
action. Nelson. 

From such an untainted couple, we can hope to 
have our family rise to its ancient splendour of face, 
air, countenance, and shape. Tatkr. 

A thought rose in me, which often perplexes men 
of contemplative natures. Spectator, 

Numidia's spacious kingdom lies 
Ready to rise at its young prince's call. Addison. 

The great duke rises on tnem in his demands, and 
will not be satisfied with less than a hundred thou- 
sand crowns, and a solemn embassy to beg pardon. 

Id, on Italy. 

Those, that have been raised by some great minis- 
ter, trample upon the steps by which they risf to 
rival him. Souik,^ 

If two plane polished plates of a polished looking- 
glass be laid together, so that their sidi» be parallel, 
and at a very small distance from one another, and 
then their lower edges be dipped into water, the wa- 
ter will rise up between them. Newton, 

No more snail nation against nation rite, 
Nor ardent warriours meet with hateful eyes. Pflpe, 

The bishops have had share in the gradual rise of 
lands. Swift. 

The archbishop received him sitting ; for, said he, 
I am too old to rise. Barl of Orrery, 

RIS'IBLE, adj, Fr. rUible; Lat. risilnlu. 
Having the i^tculty or power of ladgrhter, or of 
exciting laughter. 

How comes iowness of stile to be so much the 
propriety of satyr that without it a poet can be no 
more a satyrist, than without risibility he can be a 
man 1 Dryden. 



We are in a meny world, laughing is our busi- 
ness ; as if, because it has been nuuie the definitioD of 
man that he is ritibU, his manhood consisted ia no- 
thing else. Gooemmeni of the Tongve. 

Whatever the philosophers may talk of their rui- 
bUity, neighing is a more noble expression than 
laughing. Arhnthnot, 

RISK, n, i, hv. a,} Fr. risque ; Span, ties' 
Risk'er. i go. Hazard ; danger ; 

chance of barm : to place in danger ; risker cor- 
responding. 

He thither came, t* observe and smoak 
What courses other riskers took. Butler. 

Some run the risk of an absolute ruin for the gain- 
ing of a present supply. L* Estrange. 

When an insolent despiser of discipline, nurtured 
into contempt of all oroer by a long risk of licence, 
shall appear before a church governor, severity and 
resolution are that governor's virtues. South. 

Who would hope new lame to raise. 

Or risk his well-established praise. 

That, his high genius to approve, 

Had drawn a George, or carved a Jove ! Addison, 

By allowing himself in what is innocent, he would 
run the risk of being betrayed into what is not so. 

AtterbHry. 

An innocent man ought not to run an equal risk 
with a guilty man. Clarissa, 

RirCIHE (Joseph), an English tiayeller, 
one of the unfortunate victims of the passion for 
African discovery, was bom at Otley in York- 
shire, and obtained a situation in the oflSce of 
the English consul at Paris, where he first be- 
came acquainted with the plans of the African 
association. In conjunction with captain G. F. 
Lyon he went to Tripoli; and, in March 1819, 
the party set out for Mourzouk, in Fezzan, under 
the escort of Mukni the bey. Hiey resided at 
Mourzouk some months in distress, arising from 
the want of funds, and the treacherous conduct 
of the bey. To this hardship and vexation Mr. 
Ritchie fell a sacrifice in November of this year. 
• Captain Lyon returned to England, and in 1821 
published A Narrative of Travels in Northern 
Africa, in 1818, 19, and 20, accompanied by 
Geographical Notices of Soudan, and of the 
Course of the Niger, 4to. 

RITE, n. *. -J Vr.rit; Jjax: ritsu. 

RiT UAL, adj, & n. «. 7 Solemn act of religion ; 

Rit'ualist, n.«. 3 external observance: 
ritual is solemnly ceremonious ; a book of solemn 
ceremonies : ritualist, he who is skilled in ri- 
tuals. 

The ceremonies, we have taken from such as were 
before us, are not things that belong to thb orihat 
sect, but they are the ancient rites and customs of the 
church. Hooker. 

Is is by God consecrated into a sacrament, a 
holy rite, a means of conveying to the wrrthv re- 
ceiver the benefits of the body and blood of Cfeist. 

Hamnumd*s PuniamsmUais^ 

When the prince her funeral rites had paid, 
I^e ploughed the Tyrrhene seas. Drydea, 

A heathen ritual could not instruct a man better 
than these several pieces of antiquity in the partica- 
lar ceremonies, that attended dinerent sacrifices. 

Addison* s Hemmrtts an Italg. 
. Instant I bade the priests prepare 

The ritual sacrifice, and solemn prayer. Prior* . 

If to tradition were added certam constant ritual 
and emblematical obaervaAoes, as th^ emblemi were 
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eipreniie, ike (Dunorf of the ibiL^ rccotdctl woi.'id 

ItlTSON (Jowph), s celebrated antiquary, 
ITU bam in 1T53, al Stoclcton-u{H>n-Tee4, in the 
coutity of Durham, and was brought up to the 
profeffiion of the U«. But his literary enquirie* 
were by no iseans coalined within the limits of 
hit pTOMnion; and he tcif, perhaps, the most 
successful of those persona by whom thu investi- 
gation of ancient English literature and antiqui- 
lies <ns cultivated in the liitec part of the eigh'> 
tei-tilh cenlary. He died October, 1803. the 
following is a list of Mr. Ritson's publications : — 
1. OWrvalioos on Johnson's and Sleavens'a Edi- 
tion of Sbadupeare ; 3. Quiss Modest, in defence 
of ditto; 3. Cursory Cnticiaini on Molone's 
Ivlilian of Shakspeaie ; 4. Ubservations on 
VV«rtoii's History of English Poetry ; 5. Descent 
of the Crown of England, in a large Sheet; 6. 
!>t>anan Manuel; T. Di^t of the Proceeding* 
or the Savoy Court; 8. Office of Constalgle ex- 
plaineil ; 9. JuriidiclioD of (he Court I«ei ; ID. 
A Collection of English Songs, 3 vols.; II. Ditto 
urScatti>hSangi,3cols.;12. English Anthology, 
3 vols.; 13. Minot's poems, 2 vols,; 14. Metri- 
cal Hom3n<^cs3 vols, ; l5.BibliogtapluaPoetica; 
and. 1G. Treatise on Abstinence Iron) AnimaL 
>'oo>l. 

KITTBERC, a small principality of the go- 
. veriiiaent of Minden, belonging to Prussia- It 
tiei nn the Eras, contains an area of sixty-five 
s<}uar« miles, and has about 13,000 inhabitants, 
cliiefly Catholics. A number of these are spin- 
nrn >od vteavers; and the district requires an 
annual import of provisions. 

BITTENHOUSE (David), an eminent Ameri- 
«in mathenwtiiian, vfas ihe son of a farmer in 
PWnsylvaaia. His parents put him apprentice 
lo a watcb-maker : and astronomy became the 
object of his enquiries; and, by procuring a few 
books on Ihe subject, he soon made great pro- 

Cta in the science. Tlie lint ])ublic dis^Uay 
Kare of his ingenuity was in 1768, when he 
completed hii New Um>r>, which fc-nve universal 
talisfiiction ; and Ihe trustees of Ihe college of 
l^Uadelpbia con^<rd on him the honorary de- 
p« of M.A. Not long after this he communi- 
cated, by his friend Ur. Smith, to the American 
Philosophical Society, a Projection of the transit 
ot \'aaaa, calculated from Halleys Tables; in 
conaeuuencc he was appointed by them, with 
several othen, to make the necessary prepara- 
IwBS fcr observing tJie itansil at his house at 
Nwristown. This transit happened on the 3d of 
June, ITOQ ; and Mr. Ritlenhouse obtained the 
■ppbtiue of the astronomen of Europe, who es- 
teemed his observation of this singular phenome- 
non extremely accurate and ingenious. After 
the American war he successively filled the offices 
of treuuter of the slate of Pennsylvania, and 
dinclor of the national mint. He succeeded the 
vcnefahle Franklin as president of Ihe American 
Vhitcnophkal Socicly, which office helilledwiih 
Iiigb reputation. lie died in June IT96. 

RnTEHHliSIllS (Conrwl). a learned Ger- 
man civilian, bom at Brunswick m U60. He 
wa* professor of civil law at Altdorf, and pub- 
lUhea a variety of works, particularly as a civilian ; 
together wi^i an addition of Oppiau in Greek 
and Latin: he w-is moreover an excellent critic; 



aiTZEBUTTEL, a bailiwic belonging to \ 
Hamburgh, coutaining the harbour of Cuxhaven, X 
and lying near the North Sc^ between tlie Elbij 1 
and the Weser. . Its area, without including the 1 
small island of Neuwerk, is twenty square milM, | 
and its population 4000. It is very fertile, 1 

ItiTzEHUTiEL, the chief place of the above 1 
bailiwic, is a neat small town, with 1500 inhabw I 
tants. Fifty-four miles W.N.W. of Hamburg J 
and one south of Cuxhaven. 1 

RrVAGE.71.1. French riirage. Abantja] 



For so appears I 

Ttiv*t'iTY,n.». [f.n. f pelitor; one who 
Ki'vALKT, (pursuit of the ■ 

iti'VALsMip. Jihing which anotbit 1 

man pursues: to oppose ; be competitors : the ] 

noun -substantives corresponding. 

She saw her filher was grown her advene ptrty, 

and yet her fortune such as she must favour her 

rical. Sidiw,, 

France and BnrouuJy. 

Great riinji in our younger daugSlerV love. 

Had I but the meant 

To hold a ricul place nitli ote of them, 

I should be fortunate. IJ. 

Burgundy. 

We Grit addresi'd taw<ird you, who with this king . 

Hue Htmlal (or our daughlsr. U. 

Oh love I thou atemly iloalthy pow'r mainUin, 



And 



<«( in thy K 



While Vtnui is by rituidogi enjoj 
A robitioui IodI f with horny hoof 
hollow arches 






To ripsl Ihuader in lis rapid course, 

And imitate iuiiaitable force. Id. -Sn 

Thoie that have bwo raised by the latere 
■ante great miniilet. Inmple upon the ileps by w 
they rise, lo ricai him ia hisgrealoeu, and at leugtb I 
■lep into his place. Simlh. 

It is the privilege of poilerity lo set matlen right 
between those anlagoniits, who, by their rimtry for 
greatness. diviclL'd a whole age. AddiKti. 

\ our rifai'i image inyourworth 1 view; 
And what 1 lov'd in him. eslHsoi in you. BnntilU. 

U thou, loo great to vkai or to praite. 
Forgive, lamented shade, these duteous lays, 
Lee had thy fire, and Congreve had thy oili ' 

And copyists here and there, some likeness hit . 
Hut nose possessed thy graces, and thy ease ; 
I n thee alone 'twas natural to please ! Ilarie. 

A man truly lealoui for his fraternily, is never so 
ibly flau ■ ■ 



isisiiblv Haiiered, ai wLe 
atiooed with contempt. 



J.AnHr 



RIVE, v.a. k, V. n., prefer. rived; port, riven. 
Sax. pyp^ broken ; Fr. riwr, to rivet. To split ; 
cleave ; lo divide by a blunt instrumetit : lu be 
split, 

Al his haughty holnicl 



mv 
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Through riven clouds and molten firmament. 
The fierce three-foiked engine making way. 
Both lofty tovrers and highest trees hath rent. Id 

O Cicero ! 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have rhed the knotty oaks ; but ne'er till now 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 

Shahipeare, 
Ten thousand French have ta*en the sacrament. 
To rive their dangerous artillery 
Upon no christian soul but English Talbot. Id. 

The neighbouring forests, formerly shaken and 
riven with the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the 
sweet peace of Druina. HoweVs Vocal FaretL 

As one he stood, escap'd from cruel fight, 
Sore toiled, his riven arms to havock hewn. Milton, 

Had I not been blind, I might have seen 
Yon rioen oak, the fairest of the green. Dryden, 

Let it come ; 
Let the fierce lightning blast, the thunder rive me. 

Rawe. 
Fieestone rives, splits, and breaks in any direction. 

Woodward. 

RIV'EL, V. a. Sax. sejiiple'o ; Belg. hu^elen, 
rumpled. To contract into wrinkles. Not in use. 

Then drooped the fading flowers, their beauty fled, 
A.nd closed their sickly eyes and hnn^ the head. 
And, riveled up with heat, lay dying in their bed. 

Drjfden, 

Alum stiptickH, with contracting power. 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivekd flower. Pope, 

RIV'£R, n. i. ^ Fr. ritiere ; Lat. rtvus. 

Riv'ER-DRAGONy Yi. f . A laod-current of water; 
Riv'eret, la considerable stream 

Riv'er-god, I running into the sea: a 



The anDoarers acoompUshing the knighH^ 
With busy hammers closing rioeti op. 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Skakgjpemre* 

You were to blame to part with 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger. 
And rveetied with faith unto your Mh. Id, 

This man. 
If all our fire were out, would fetch down neir 
Out of the hand of Jove ; and ritei him 
To Caucasus, should he but frown. Ben JoKSfs. 

What one party thought to rioet to a settledneM, 
by the influence of the Soots, that the other rgeds. 

A'if^ Chmrki. 

Thus hath God not only nvetted the notion of him* 
self into our natures, but likewise made the belief of 
his being necessaiy to the peace of our minds and 
hapniness of society. Titloima. 

'fne verse in fashion is, when numbers flow 
So smooth and equal, that no sight can find 
The rivet where the polished piece was joined. 

Jhgden. 

Till fortune's fruitless spite had made it known. 
Her blows not shook but rivetted his throne. Id, 

Where we use words of a loose and wandering sig- 
nification, hence follow mistake and error, wkidi 
those maxims, brought as proofs to establish propoti* 
tions, wherein the terms stand for undetermined 
ideas, do by their authority confinn and 



Riv'erohorse, 

Riv'ULET. 



river-dragon is a poeti- 
cal name for the croco- 



dile: riveret and rivulet diminutives of river: 
river-god, the tutelary deity of a river: river- 
horse, the hippopotamus. 

It is a most beautiful country, being stored through- 
out with many goodly riven replenished with all sorts 
of fish. £^wiuer. 

Bringing all their rivertte in. 
There ends ; a new song to begin, Drayton, 

Thus with ten wounds 
The rieer-drayont tamed at length, submits 
To let his sojourners depart. 

MUtott^e Paradise Loet, 
Rose, 
As plants ambiguous between sea and land. 
The river-horte and scaly crocodile. Milton, 

By fountain, or by shady rimdet, 
He sought them. Id, 

The first of these rivers has been celebrated by the 
Latin poets for the gentleness of its course, as the 
other for its rapidity. Addison on Italy. 

1 saw the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called Al- 
bula, and smelt the stench that arises from its water, 
which Martial mentions. Id. 

The veins, where innumerable little rivulets have 
their confluence into the common channel of the 
blood. BentUf. 

His wig hung as strait as the hair of a river-god 
rising from the water. Arbuthnot and Pope, 

I would have a man's wit rather like a fountain, 
that feeds itself invisibly, tlian a river, that is sup- 
plied by several streams from abroad. Swift, 

RIVET, n. t. & V. a, Fr. river, to rivet ; Ital. 
ribato. A fastening pin clenched at both ends : 
to drive in or clench a rivet; fasten with a rivet; 
fasten strongly. 



In rtMttin^, the pin you rivet in should stand op- 
right to the place you met it upon ; for, if it do not 
stand upright, you will be forced to set it upd^t 
alter it is rivetted, Jfohm. 

They provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, stooping from yoar horse, 
Bimt the panting savase to the ground. Addison, 
Rivet and nail me where I stand, ye powers ! 

Congnve. 
A similitude of nature and manners, in socn a de- 
gree as we are capable of, must tie the holy knot, 
and rivet the friendship between us. Atterburf, 
This instrument should move easy upon the rivet, 

Shofp, 

RIVINA, in botany, American nightshade, a 
genus of the monogynia order, and tetrandria 
class of plants. The perianth is four-leaved, 
colored, and permanent, the leaflet oblong-^gged 
and obtuse : cor. none. There are four or eight 
filaments, shorter than the calyx, approachingby 
pairs, permanent: the anthere are small. TTie 
germ is large and roundish ; the style veiy short; 
the stigma simple and obtuse. The berry is 
globular, sitting on the green reflected calyx, 
one-celled, with an incurved point. There is 
one rugged seed. This plant is called solonoides 
by Toumefort, and piercea by Miller. It groiws 
naturally in most of the islands of the West 
Indies. The juice of the berries of the plant 
will stain paper and linen of a bright red color, 
and many experiments made wiUi it to color 
flowers have succeeded extremely well in the 
following manner : the juice of the berries was 
pressed out, and mixed with common water, 
putting it into a phial, shaking it well together 
for some time till the water was thoroughly 
tinged ; then the flowers, which were white and 
just fully blown, were cut off", and their ttalb 
placed into the phial; and in one night the 
flowers have been finely variegated with red: the 
flowers on which the experiments were nnde 
were the tuberose and the double white nar- 
cissus. 



RIVOLI, a lown of Piedniant, Italy, it tho 
foot of tbe Alps, on the greai roafl which leads 
over Mount Cenis inlo Savoy. It haa some 
■oanufactures of liaea, woollens, aad ailk. Oa 
an emmeuce stands a castle, id which Victor 
Amadeua II. of Sardinia, after having abdicated 
hi$ throne in bvor of liis son, and endeavoured 
to laume il, died, in 1T32, a sute prisoner. 
The [irospect from this eminence, and 



lejroTtieei, is most imposing. Population 5100. 
Nine miles west oTTuKn. 

KivoLi, a small place in the north-east of 
Lombordy, on the Adi^, twelve miles north-nest 
of A'erona. It is only remarkable ai the scene 
of one of Buonaparte's victories. At Arcole, in 
ihe preceding; November, his plans had been re- 
peaiedly baffled by the Austrixns ; but here they 
had complete success (14Ih and 15th January, 
1797) both on the field and in the pursuit. 

KIZUO (David), an Italian musician, who 
mboul 1$63 attended the Piedmontese ambasia- 
dtu to Scotland, where, by his professional skill, 
he obtained gi^at lavor with Queen Mary. She 
■ppointed him her French secretary, and showed 
him sncb marks of diatinction as gave offence to 
lord Damley and other nobles, who, with great 
bniulily, assassinated him in her presence. See 
M*RT and Siotland. Tradition assigns to 
Riuio the amelioration, not to say the invention, 
of the Scottish music ; and it a unijuestionable 
ihat his skill in the performance of the national 
melodies on the lute tended not a little to their 
ftcaeral improvement and popularity; but many 
of the airs which have been ascribed to Riizio, 
as Cuoden Knowes, Gala Water, and others, 
an easily traced to more remote periods. 

ROACH, n.i. From Ut. roli/u., red-haired. 
A riTer gsh. 

A nadi is a fish sC no great reputation for his 

duntj tasts: hit spawn is accountcl much belter 

than an; other part of him - he is accounted the 

water theep for his simplicity and ToalithDesi -, and 

■I is noted ihit roacAii recover sliength, and grow in 

■ brUighi after ipawning, Walloa'i Anglrr. 

If a gudgeon meet a nack. 

He daie nut tenture tn nppioiich ! 

Yet Hill he leaps at fliei. Banfi. 

ROAD, B. I. Sax. pa* ; Fr, rade. route. From 
RlbC Properly a horse or carria^ way ; larye 
wqr: path; inroad: place for ships to anchor 
in; ioiirney ; course. 

Abonl tM lilsnd are many roub. but only one 
harboar. SnmJv'i Jonrnfy. 

CBsonwudniroua of the spoil, for he was. by the 
fanner nod into that country, famiHii and rich. 

I khonid be still 
I^eeriog in maps fat ports and raadi ; 
And every object that might make me fear 
HitConune to my veotuies. Shalupmrt. 

The VoitciaDS stand 
lUad*. when timeahali ptompt them, tamakerud 
tIpOD t again. 'd. Cirritldinut. 

With eaiT Twdi he came to Leicester, 
And lodged in the »bl*y. Id. Httm VIII. 

The king nf Scotland. leeing none came in to 
Fertin. lumol his enlcrpriM into ■ mi"', and 
Wtalcd Nortliumbertand with lire and swoid. 



Would VI 



him a madm: 



To God's etetnil house direct the way, 

A broad and amplu twd. iTJim. 

He from ihe east his Saining rmul begins. Id, 

The liberal man dwells always in Ihe r«i<<. Fdl. 

Tn be indiflerent whether we embrace lalMlioocl 

or liuth ii the great road to error. Lucia, 

In all oar journey through the Alps, ai we<V 
whan we climbed as when we descended ihem. tn 
had Btill a river tunning along with the rMd. 

C'luld stupid atoms, with impetuous speed. 
By diHsreol r«"J> and ailverse ways procesd. 
That iliem they might eucoualer, here unite. 

Blacimtrt. 

Some taken from their shops and farms, olhom j 
from tlieir sports and pleasures ; theHi at suits 
those at gaming tables ; some an the read, otheii at ' 
their own tiie-fiides. 

Road, id navigation, a bay, or a place of 
anchorage, al some distance from the shore, 
whither ships or vessels occasionally repair to 
receive intelligence, orders, or necessary sup- 
plies ; or to wait for a fair wind, &c. The ex- 
cellence of a road consists chiefly in its beioff: I 
protected from the reigning winds and the sw^ 
of the sea ; in having a good anchoring-grouiHl, 
and being at a competent distance from the shore, ' 1 
Those which are not sufBcieotly enclosed an j 
termed open roads. 

A ItoAD is an open way, or public passage, 
fbtnung a communication between one place Mti 
another. Of all the people in the world, the Ilo- ' 
mans took the most pains in forming roads ;and the 
laboi and expenses they wete at in rendering j 
them spacious, firm, straight, and smooth, ata 
incredible. They usually strengthened theground 
by raroming it, laying it with flints, pebblea, or , 
sands, and Eometimes with a lining of masoni^, , 
rubbish, bricks, &c., bound together with mortal. . 
In some places in the cidevant Lionoois, F. 
Alenes trier observes that be has found huge clus- 
ters of flints cemented with lime, reaching ten i» 
twelve feet deep, and making a mass as baid 
and compact as marble; and which, nflet resiit- > 
ing the injuries of time for 1600 years, is still J 
scarcely penetrable by all the force of hammetlr 1 
mattocks, &.c. ; and yet the fibts it consists at I 
are not bigger than eggs. The most noble of ibtt f 
Roioau roads was the Via Appia, whii 
carried to such a vast length that Procopiut I 
reck-ons it five days' journey to the end of it, and ' 1 
Lipstus computes it at 350 miles : it is twelve J 
feet broad, and made of square free-stone, gen 
rally a foot and a half on each side; and, thouj 
this has lasted for above 1800 years, yet in mai 
places it is several miles together as entit« : 
wlien it was first made. The toKKRl rvadi » -,_ 
distinguished into military, subtenaneoos roadl^ | 
&c. The military roads were grand roadl, 
formed by the Romans for marching their armiei | 
into the provinces of the empire ; the principtl j 
of these R«man roads in England are Wulling 
Street, Ikonild Street. Foss Way, and Erminaga 
Street. Double roads, among the Romans, were 
roads for carriages, with two pavements, the one 
for ihose going one way, and the other tor thost 
reliimiiig the other : Uiese were separated froTn 
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each .other by a causeway raised in th« middle, appearance of freshness, neatness my, o('c<l 

paved with bricks, for the conveniency of foot- liancy, which u only adopted pardaUy,aDdik; 

passengers ; with borders and mountini.^ stones even by a small number of people, oo tbe e»' 

from space to space, and military columns to nent. It is remarkable, he adlds, tint then 

mark the distance. Subterraneous roads are economical nations, and those die moas 

those dug through a rock, and left vaulted ; and lightened as to their pecuniary interests, ndi 

that of Puzzuoh near Naples, which is nearly half the Dutch, the Swedes, and the £iiglisk,difL 

a league long, is fifteen feet broad, and as many with common consent, the Sjrstem of ooab 

high. repair; while the Italians, the Portiigaeie.i 

Modern Roads. — If the modern roads of Spaniards, &c., the worst calculaton, adi 

(#reat Britain, and particularly those of £ng- most improvident, wait generally till an eife 

land, do not as yet equal the most firm and falls into ruins before they think of begiHaei 

durable of the ancient undertakings of this kind, repair it. It is the same in Eogbnd, k i- 

it cannot be from the want of attention to the serves, with regard to the roads ; uey uc ^ 

subject, either on the part of the legislature or tually kept solid, smooth, and easy, eqaSf fs* 

the people. Our turnpike acts would of them- nomical for the transport of commeroe, sail # 

selves make an ample volume ; parliamentary convenience and expedition of travdlng- lE 

enquiries into Uie general subject of road-making, in France, ' even in the midst of piaW 

as well as into its local applications, have oAen peace,' says M. Dupin, * scarcely can ik » 

been adverted to ; and commissioners for carry- vemment be prevailed upon to assigii, fari 

ing into elTect the decisions of the national wis- maintenance of our roads, the third paitilt 

dom comprise the names of almost every re- sums which are famished by the inhsbitHit 

spectable squire and beneficed clergyman (!) and England alone — a country tfaiat does not efdi 

lawyer of the country. surface a third part of France.' 

M. Dupin, the ablest perhaps of modern All this may contribute to put our mdaii 

writers on the commercial power of England, is good humor with what is pHea a diy »d dtff 

far more enamoured with our road-making subject ; but, while we shall shortly endesrosl 

tystem than we can profess ourselves to be ; he do justice to the real modem improvefliaA i 

calculates that in the South of England alone we road-making, we concetve that this writer i^ 

have an extent of public road, unequalled for mires, through ignorance of its details, umi 

its conveniences, that measures 46,000 leagues, the worst parts of our system. It is a dar^ 

and attributes it entirely to Uie well organised bad system, and a third part of the innai 

public spirit of the country. He contrasts in expenditure it involves would appear fii^ 

this respect the conduct of the British govern- equal, on a better plan of aHnr^ini^mimi^ f «. 

mcnt, too, with that of France: the former not complish the complete intersection of Ae ei» 

only granting the inhabitants a credit and funds, try with good roads. The surveyor of paii 

but leavinc; them to carry on themselves those roads is chosen from ten men named bj a n^ 

works in which they are so materially interested ; meeting ; or, if necessary, more than ose * 

whilst in tlie latior the government obliges the appointed, the selection being in the juMii 

inhiibitants to pour their funds into its own the quarter-sessions. The works and the mosiTV 

trccLsury, to enable it to execute after its own under the management of the surveyor, anil 

manner, and when it shall seem good in its own control is in the local magistracy. A 



eyes, that which concerns only the governed, may perform the oflice gratuitoiuly, batitiis 

' How very far,* he says, * are we from partici- the power of the parish to name and pay a sdaii 

pating in the spirit of the administration and the and professional one. The business is nqleElil 

parliament of Great Britain 1 We, who scarcely by all ; and it is doubly neglected wka ^ 

confide to the zeal of the inhabitants the repair commissioners are numerous, or it ftUsiatoii 

of a village foot-path 1 We, who, before a hands of some one who makes an intenaii 

basket of pebbles can be thrown upon the small- himself, in power or patronage, or somethiiig^ 

est departmental road, require imperatively that or, finally, everything is transacted by an adoii^i 

the future expense of this basketful shall be car- not always the most honorable member of la 

ried to the budget of tlie arrondissement, then to profession. As to hired surveyors, their ciB^ 

that of the department, then submitted to the sions with the contractors are numeroos; wi 

grand council of bridges and highways, sitting while the wretched but cunning people ^ 

in a bureau at Paris, at the distance of 200 form vestries contrive to waste and sped ^ 

leagues from the situation of the work l* funds, from the spoil of which they all ia ti« 

He holds up to deserved ridicule the ' lenteurs contrive to derive a profit, there is either ■ 

savantes d'unc comptabilitc profonde,' and the efficient control, or there is no control at dl,* 

' formalites bureaucrat iques,' which must be en- the accounts are passed under the diiectiv<' 

countered before a public work of any descrip- the attorney, himself dependent on the fcff* 

tion can be undertaken in France ; the conse- and the parish for his favor and his piofitSb & 

quences of which are, that, with a strong corps of is unquestionable that double the money is oi* 

engineers des ponts et chaussees scattered over raised for these roads that would be leqiia' 

every part of the country, the few new works under a prudent direction, free from all Itfrf 

which are commenced proceed with all iman^ina- interests. 

ble leisure, and the old ones are suffered gradu- Bergman quotes this general view of ds si^ 

ally to decay. Matters of this kind, he says, ject; we shall extract from M. Dupin a 

are very differently managed in England. Tiiere grounded on the recent parliamentary 

houses, ships, carriages, and machines, are kept It is introduced by the following 
constantly in the best condition, and havt an 



ROADS. 
Tttblr of llie p'AUc iwdt of E-igland, tltdr length, , 



lid Che foil of rrpairing l/itm. 



Public CafTiage Rgids in Eaglind. 


Yean ending id October. 


1812. 


iai3. 


1814. 


Paved Streets and Turnpike Roads . 
Other Roads 

Total length .... 

Ttxet levied for the roaik . 

Total .... 
Expense of preparing documenla, tc. 


Miles. 
19,114 
95,105 


Mile*. 
19,13Sl 
95,1421 


Mile.. 
19.178 
96,184 


114,319 


114,275 


114,362 


£5 15,508 
271,512 
570.754 


539,532 
376,947 
613,604 


551,341 
287,059 
621,512 


1:1,357,774 
31,499 


1,430,073 
28,';5a 


1,459,813 
35.700 



Thus il appeals thai the average annual ei- 
|ienia of all the roads in England were, from 
I8II (o 1 814. ai follows:— 

Contributions in labor . £535,433 

Ditto in money . . . 378,506 

Sams raised by rate . - 601,954 

£1,415,883 

This i^ves n« £12 7i. 6d. for the averse annual 
eiftenie of maintaining each mile of open road. 
In tUii calculalion I liave deducted,' says our 
Mlhor, 'from the tola) amount of tiie expense of 
toad labor, the three days' labor whieh Is allowed 
for turnpike roads ; while six are allovred for 
open parish road&. 

' According >o a report made to the home of 
commoDS on the 10th of June, 1831. the lolal 
unouni of the luins levied m a single year on 
turnpike toadi ainounu to £970,618. This 
Rtves the average value of £47 18>. for the sup- 
pon cJ each mile of paved street and turnpike 
n»d- By adding the conlribuliont iti labor, the 
expense will amount to about £51 per mite. 
Tm» (Bvenue, immense as il is, i* not sufficient 
far the consimction of new roads, and the sup- 

Jon of those that are already esublished. The 
Iffcrenl trusts have contracted debts, for which 
4m TeuUli of each county are responsible. The 
104b1 unount of the debts, at the period of tlie 
cnqoiry of which the report to which we have 
kb«e aJluded sives the result, was £3,874,254, 
tial i* to iiay, that these debts then equalled four 
ysin' revenue. It is affirmed that if the same 
calculation were made for Wales, Scotland, and 
Jrebnd, Ihe ^neral amount of the debt of the 
turnpike ruads would amount (0 £7,000,000 
MerliDg.'r— vol. i. p. B6. 

The fact is that our modem improvements 
bare been introduced in despite of a bad system 
— and, in their most decided feature, the simple 
■Btdxids of Mr. M'Adam exhibit the triumph of 
red geniu* and intelligence over cumbrous con- 
Uivances to make bad roads — and unmake good 
ones, that surveyors and inspectors may be paid. 
1 . Of the parpusa of roadi and of laying 
AwM tkt Imc. — lloads, rivers, and canals have 
been oiled the veins and arteries of a country ; 
■II its other improvemeati How and circulate by 



means of them. Our legal system respecting 
them dates from the reign of Charles II., but 11 
was not until the middle of the last century 
that scientific enquiry was directed toward them. 
Before carriages of bunien were generiity 
used, little more was required than a hard horse 
path. Ail marshy grounds were therefore shun- 
ned, and the inequality or circuit of the road 
was of much less consequence than when cai- . 
riagn, instead of pack-horses, began to be em- 1 
ployed. When carriages were first employed, 
they probably were light and narrow, and did 
not require to have roads of any considerable J 
breadth. And, when these had once been traced, I 
indolence and habit prevented any great exei> | 
tions lo lay ihem out in better lines. Heavier 1 
carriages and greater traffic made wider and 
stron^r roads necessary; Ihe ancient track « 
pursued; ignorance and want of concer 
proprietors of the ground, and, above 
want of some general elTective superintending^ 

Eower, continued this wretched practice. At 
mglh turnpikes were established, and lawi 
pa^ed investing magistrates witli authority ta 
alter established lines, so that now the chief ob- 
stacle to the improvement of the lines of public . 
roads is the expense. 

In laying out roads, observes Mr. Loudon. 
variety of circumstances requite to be taken into 
consideration; but the principal are evidently 
their line or direction, and its inclinaiion to the 
horiLOn. The most perfect lioe, according 10 
Marshall, is thai which is straight and level. 
But i]ii« is to be drawn in a country only which 
is fierfeclly flat, and where no obstructions lie 
in the way; joint circumstances itiat rarely hap- . 
pen. Where the lace of the country, between 
two points or places to be connected by a rood, 
is nearly but not quite level, by reason of gentle 
swells which rise between them, a straight line 
may be perfect, — may be the most eligible, under 
these circumstances. But where the inter- 
vening country is broken into hill and dale, or 
if one ridge of hill only iniervenet, a straight 
line of carriage road is seldom compatible with 
perfection. In this case, which is nearly gene- 
ral, the best skill of the surveyor lies in ttacina 
Ihe laidway between the straight and the lev j 
line. The line of perfection, for agricultural 
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purposes, is to be calculated, by the time and but if such a road could be found, and if iti 
exeftion, jointly considered, which are required curved, so as to prevent the eye ham " 
to convey a given burden, with a given power of further than a Quarter of a inilc of it, iii 
draught, from station to station. On gfeat public place, the whole road would not be le9[ 
roads, where expedition is a principal object, more than 150 yardi. It is not pnpMii 
time alone may be taken as a gooa criterion, make serpentine roads merely for die eft 
A regular method of finding out the true line of ment of travellers ; but it is intended tD 
road between two stations, where a blank is out, that a strict adherence to a stiai^faii 
given, where there is no other obstniction than much less consequence than is nsBBy 
what the surface of the ground to be got over posed ; and that it will be frequcBlIf a 
presents, is to ascertain, and mark at proper dis- tageous to deviate from the diiect line^ Is i 
tances,the straight line; which is the only certain inequalities of ground. It is obvmi 
guide to the surveyor. If the straight line be where the arc described bj a road gDii|« 
found to be ineligible, each mark becomes a ral- hill is greater than that which is dacriW^I 
lying point, in searching on either side of it for going round it, the circuit is prefenbW; hul 
a better. If two lines of equal facility, and is not known to every overseer tint vjtal 
nearly of equal distance from the straight line, certain limits it will be less laborious to 9m| 
present themselves, accurate measurements are the hill, though the circuit should be mI 

to determine the choice. If one of the two best greater than that which would be made is m\ 
lines which the intervening country aflTords is ing the hill. Where a hill has an aseocrfil 
found to be easier, the other shorter, the ascent more than one foot in thirty, the thiititfhpi 

and the distance are to be jointly considered ; of the whole weight of the carriage, of diiha 

the exertion and the time required are to be duly and of the horses, must be lifted up, «)ib(% 

weighed. ad\'ance thirty feet. In doing this, oM-dnii 

That part of a road which is coated with part of the whole load continually Rwaii 

stones is called the < metalled* part. Although horses' draught; and, in drawing a mgT" 

in some places, Paterson observes, it may be of six tons weight, a resistance equal to tlie 

little consequence, either to the traveller, or to force of two horses must be exerted. 
the public in general, which way the bendings A perfectly level road, it has been oftanil 

are turned, provided the level is nearly obtained, is not the best for every species of ^n^ 

— yet a great deal may depend upon those turns Slight and short alternations of rising mii^\ 

or bendings for the real benefit and advantage ing ground are serviceable to horses mmi 

of the road. In bending it one way, you may swiftly; the horses have time to rest thdrh^ 

have no metals that will stand any fatigue, un- and different muscles : and of this expcDM* 

less at a great distance and expense ; while, in drivers know well how to take advantage- ^ 

turning it the other way, you niay have metals of shal concurs in this opinion, as well as WiikK 

the very best quality, in the immediate vicinity. Telford, and most engineers; and Patenases* 

In the one way, too, you may be led over siders that it would not be proper to liw i mi 

ground of a wet bottom, where even, with twelve upon a perfect level, even to the length of ok^ 

or fourteen inches deep of metals, there would together, although it could be quite ewlj^ 

be difficulty in keeping a good road; while, in tained. It is a fact, he says, well kiMyvi 

the other, you may nave such a dry bottom that most people, at least every driver of kadei • 

the road would be much easier upheld with seven riages knows by experience, that where ihoa^ 

or eight inches of metals. So that the tract that dragging a load over a lone stretdi ufiusl.fii 

may appear most eligible to the eye, at first level, will be exhausted with fatigue ; the am 

sight, may not always be the one that should be length of a road, having here a gentle woMj, 

adopted. * A combination of all the requisites and there a declivity, will not fofigue the aifl^ 

I have already mentioned should be studied, as so much. This is easily accounted lor. (ki 

far as possible ; and, where these cannot be road quite level the draught is always the ua^ 

found all to unite, the one possessing the most without any relaxation ; but, on a gentle asen^ 

of these advantages, and subject to no other ma- one of his powers is called into exercise; cs Ai 

terial objection, should, of course, be adopted.' descent, another of his powers is ra ll*^ iM 

Treatise on Roads, p. 19. action, and he rests from the exercise of ike 

Roads, Edgeworth observes, should be laid former. Thus are his different muscular yamn 

out, as nearly as may be, in a straight line; but moderately exercised, one after another; mi 

to follow with this view the mathematical axiom, this variety has not the same tendency to fna^ 
that a straight line is the shortest that can be Cutting through low hills to obtain a lerdi 

drawn between two points, will not succeed in recommended by some, who, as FateraoB ii^ 

making the most commodious roads ; hills must serves, will argue ' that where the hill of aioea 

be avoided, towns must be resorted to, and the is not very long it is better, in that case, to rt 

sudden bends of rivers must be shunned. All through it in a straight line, and embank oie 

these circumstances must be attended to ; there- the hollow ground on each side, than to iHod 

fore a perfectly straight road cannot often be along the foot of it. This, however, dmli 

found of any great length. It may perhaps only be done where the cutting u very link 

appear surprising that there is but little differ- indeed, and an embankment absoluteW necei' 

ence in the length between a road that has a sary. Few people, except those who are ««& 

gentle bend, and one that is in a perfectly acquainted, are aware of^ the great expense of 

straight line. A road ten miles long, and per- cutting and embanking; and, the more any om 

fectly straight, can scarcely be found any where, becomes acquainted with road-mahing, the moi^ 



ii may b« ptaumed, will he eDdeavour lo avoid 
those levdt 00 the Mraight line thai are obtained 
only by euKlng and embajiking, and will either 
follow Ihe Iwel or Ihe curved line round the 
bill ; or, where thia is impracticable, will ascend 
the hill, and go orer it by various windings, 
avoiding alniya abrupt or sudden tomingj.' 
TrMiis^ Iml p. IS. 

According to Walker, Minutes of Evidence 
oefatc > Commillee of the House of Commons, 
I11t9> > dry foundation and cleatiDg the road 
from water are two of the nmin objects. ' For 
obtaining the first of iliese objects it is essential 
that the line for the road be taken so that the 
fcundaiion can be kept dry, either by avotdioK 
low ground, by raising the surface of the road 
mbi>ve the level of the ground on each side of it, 
or by drawing off the water by means of side 
dmn«. The olher object, viz. that of clearing 
ttenad of water, is best secured by selecting a 
eentse for the road which is not horizontally 
ieiti, H thai the surface of Ihe road may in its 
hmgitudinal section form in some degree on in- 
cliMd plane ; and when this cannot be obtained, 
owing 10 the extreme flatness of the country. 



tbal is made, being in the line of the incli 
IxKomM H channel for carrying off the water, 
Braeh more effectually than can he done by a 
rarralure in the cross aeclJon or rise in the 
middle of the road, without the danger, or other 
disMdvantages, which necessarily attend the 
MoiidiDjr a road much in the middle. I con- 
(ider a (all of about one inch and a half in ten 
tcM to be a minimum in this case, if it is attain- 
able without a great deal of e\tta expense.' 

The ascent of hills, as observed by Marshal, is 
of course one of the most difficult parts of laying 
out roads. According to theory, he says, an in- 
clined plane of easy ascent is proper; but as 
the moving power on this plane is 'neither 
poi«ly mechanical, nor in a sufficient degree ra- 
1<0imI, hut an irregular compound of these two 
qualitio, the nature and habits of this power' 
>«iQirc a varied inclined plane, or one not a 
utifbrm descent, but with levels or other proper 
places for rest.4. According to the road act the 
ascent or descent should not exceed the rate 
or proportion of one foot in height to thirty-hve 
leet of the length thereof, if the same be prac- 
ticable, wiihoul causing ft great increase of dis- 
tance. Mr. Telford, Minutes before the Cotn- 
iDinee of the House of Commons, &c., 1819, 
lefeiTing to those which be lias lately made 
throagh the most difficult and precipitous dis- 
Irict* of North Wales, says, ' the longitudinal 
inctinltions are in general less than one in 
tHrty ! in ot»e instance for a considerable dis- 
taDM there wa.s no avoiding one in twenty-two, 
and in another, for about 200 /ards, one in 
aevCDteen ; but, In these two cases, the surface of 
the MMd-way being made peculiarly smooth and 
bird, DO inconvenience is eiperienced by 
wheeled carriages. On flat ground the breadth 
of the rood-way is thirty-lwo feet; where there 
ia lide cutting not exceeding three feet, the 
bnsdth it twenty-eight; and, along any sleep 



ground and precipices, i 
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clear within the fences ; the sides are protected 
by stone walls, breast and retaining walls, and 
paraiiets ; great pains have been bestowed on 
the cross draios, also the dmming the ground, 
and likewise in constructing firm and substantial 
foundations for the metalled part of the road- 
way." I 

In order to preserve a moderate inclination, ■ 
or such a one as will admit of the descent of 
carriages without locking their wheels, a much 
longer line will generally be required than the 
arc of a hill. In reaching the sutamit, or high- 
est part to be passed over, the line in manjr 
casea must be extended by winding or ligtfl^ 
ging it, so as never to exceed the maximum 
degree of steepness. Two inches in six feet i> 
the slope of the celebrated Simplon road. If 
this were extended in a straight line, on each side, 
it would require an enormous mound, and an 
immense expense; but by being conducted in k 
winding direction, up the hill on one side, and 
down the other, the same end is gained at « 
moderate cost. Such works show the wonderfiil 
power and ingenuity of man. 

In laying out a road towards a nver, or any 
place requiring a bridge or embankment, an ob- 
vious advantage results from approaching theta 
at r^ht angles ; and the same will apply in re- 
gard to any part requiring tunnelling or crossing 
by an aqueduct, &c. : all crossings and intetseo- J 
tions should indeed be made at right angles. 

a. Of Ihe viidlh andfnrm ofroadt^U is c„_ , 
tended, by the author of Ihe Landed Properly of 
England, that the plan of all public roads should 
admit of their being divided into three tmvellable 
lines, namely : I. A middle road of hard mate- 
rials for carnages and horses in winter and wrt 
seasons: a. A soft road, formed with the natural 
materials of Ihe site, to be used in dry weather, 
to siive tlie unnecessary wear of the hard road, 
and to favor the feet of travelling animals ; ai 
well us for the safety, ease, and pleasantness of 
tmvellmg in the summer season : and 3. A com- 
modious path, for the use of Ibot passengers, at" 
all seasons. But in these cases, he thinks, modem 
practice has simplilied too much. Instead of I 
these three requisites of a public road, we gens- ' 
rally find a parliamentary or turnpike road (awaf 
from ibe environs of great towns) consisting 
simply of one uniform broadway of hard mate- 
rials ; upon which hordes stumble, and caniagel 
jolt, the year round : while travellen on fool are ' 
seen wading lo tbeir ankles in mud, or in dui^ I 
according to the stale of the wind and weather. ', 
His notions of what the nature of a public road I 
ought to be is, that within the fences of a laafe I 
or road there should be a raised fool-path, t j 
conrei hard road, asoftsummerroad, andchan- j 
nels to cariy olf the water collected by the a 
riage roads ; the foot-path being cut across 
proper places, lo permit the water, which fall* 1 
on Ibat side of the middle road, to pass off hedj I 
into the ditch at thai side, as well as to preveitt 1 
horsemen from riding along the path ; the opp<^ 
site hedae-bauk being perforated, to let off, inta | 
the other drain on the contrary side, the walei* I 
which may collect on that siae of llie lane W 
road. Mr, Telford. Mr. Walker, and mort 
Olher engineers, consider seventy feet a sufficielR 
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width for roads near the largest towns and cities, extent of the run of commerce, or traffic, upcm 
and that ten or twenty feet of this may in some the road. As a general rulehowevery for public 
cases be paved. The London Commercial roads over the different counties of Great firi- 
Road, constructed by the last-named engineer, is tain, I should suppose, he says, the following 
of this width and character, and there are fifteen might in most cases be adopted. Take for in- 
fect of gravel road at each side for light carriages stance the road betwixt Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
or horses. It has been executed for sixteen or betwixt Edinburgh and Aberdeen, by the way 
Years, and has given the greatest satisfaction ; of Dundee. These roads are formed in general 
but Mr. Walker thinks that considerable im- from thirty-five to forty feet wide ; and the 
provement would be found from paving the breadth of the metals is from fourteen to sixteen 
sides of a road, upon which the heavy traffic is feet for the most part» Such roads as the»e 
great, in both directions, and leaving the middle would be found to answer very well, in general, 
for light carriages ; the carmen or drivers, walk- over the kingdom. A breadth sufficient for the 
ing upon the foot-paths or sides of the road, general purposes of country travellings aocofding 
would then be close to their horses, without in- to M'Adam, is sixteen feet of solid materials, 
terrupting or being in danger of accidents from with six feet on each side formed of slighter 
light carriages, which is the case when they are materials. The Bristol roads, he says, are made 
driving upon the middle of the road ; and the with stone about the width of sixteen feeL 
unpaved part, being in the middle or highest part Narrow roads, it is well observed by Fry^ are 
of the road, would be more easily kept in good almost always in bad condition, which b to be 
repair. But unless the heavy traffic in both di- accounted for from the circumstance of every 
rections is great, one width, say ten or twelve carriage being obliged to go in the same mtt; 
feet, in the middle of the road, well paved, will and, as each rut is generally only six inches wid^ 
be found sufficient for all ordinary wear. The one foot of the road only is worn by the wbeeb 
width of many of the present roads is, besides, instead of the whole breadtb of it ; which woidd 
such, tliat ten or twelve feet can be spared for be the case if the road were of a proper width, 
paving, while twice that width would leave too and if it were well ccnstructed. If a road be 
little for the gravelled part. Although the first laid out from twenty to thirty feet wide, so flat 
cost of paving is great he does not think that as that a carriage may stand nearly upright on 
any other plan can be adopted so good and so every part of it, and if moderate care be taken 
cheap in those places where the materials got in by the surveyor to prevent the first formation of 
the neighbourhood are not sufficient for support- ruts, such a road will be worn by the wheels 
ing the roads. A coating of whinstone is, for nearly alike on every part of it : provided sIm 
instance, more durable than the gravel with that the ground on each side, for at least four or 
which the roads round London are made and five feet, be moderati^ly flat, so as not to excite 
repaired ; but much less so than paving ; although fear in the drivers of carriages ; but if there be 
the freight and carriage of the whinstone, and of deep ditches close to the sides of the road,- or if 
the paving-stones, which form the princij^ items the circumjacent land hl\ ofl* very abruptly to 
of the expense, are nearly the same. the depth of two or three feet, whereby fear of 
Proportioning the breadth of roads to the traf- approaching the edges would operate on the 
fie for which they may be employed, has, per- minds of the drivers, every driver will instinc- 
haps, not been sufficiently attended to. In tively avoid the danger on either hand ; and a 
remote places, where there is but little traffic^ the road so circumstanced will, in spite of any 
waste of ground occasioned by superfluous care of the surveyor, inevitably be worn into 
width of roEuls, is an error : there being many nits in the middle. There is a remarkable in- 
places where roads of twenty feet breadth would stance of this kind in a piece of road on Durd- 
suit the public convenience, as well as if they ham Down, near Bristol. This road is a cause- 
were twice as broad ; and it is clear that, if a way over a piece of soft ground ; and, although 
road is one pole or perch wider than is neces- it is from twenty to twenty-five feet wide, vet, as 
sary, there is a waste of 320 perches in a mile, the ground falls away abruptly on both sides of 
eoual to two acres of ground, which, at the rate it, it has been found impossible, for more than 
or £3 per acre, would, if the road had been once twenty years past, to his knowledge, to prevent 
well made, keep half a mile of such road as is deep ruts being formed along the middle of it ; 
liere alluded to in good repair. According to notwithstanding the Down itself consists of hard 
Paterson, the breadth of the road and the width limestone ; and the other roads upon the Down 
of the metals, or paved part, should depend on are as fine and even as any roads in Engfauod. 
circumstances different from the former. For a Were this piece of road widened out on each 
few miles in the vicinity of such cities as London side, in an easy slope about five leet, by rubbifh 
or Edinburgh, the most proper breadth at which of any kind, and by the scrapings of tne load it- 
a road should be formed, he thinks, is from sixty self, whereby the instinctive operation of fear of 
to seventy feet, and the metals from twenty-fi»e approa'^hing the sides of the present road would 
to thirty-five feet ; while, in the neighbourhood be obvii^ted, that piece of road would be found to 
of such towns as Newcastle and Perth, it will be wear as fairly as the other roads on the same Doivn. 
sufficient that it be formed forty feet broad, and When roads run through marshy ground, ob- 
that the width of the metals be about eighteen or serves Mr. Edgeworth, ' the substratum roust be 
twenty feet. These are the breadths presumed laid dry by proper drainage ; and where the 
to be the most eligible in such situations. But road is liable, from the flatness of the country, 
rules cannot be given to suit every situation : the to be at times under water, the expense of rais- 
breadth ought to be regulated according to the ing it above the water must be submitted to in the 



finx inibtuce. All dmiiu for carrying off witter 
sliould be aDder the rund, or at ihe Held side uf 
the feticei, and IhcK drains should fae kept open 
by coiutani atlcntioii, and should be made wide 
HI the outlet.' Telford and Walker recommend 
the tide dnini to be id eieiy instance on Ihe 
field tide of the fence. In cases, Telford observes, 
where a roid is made upon ground where there 
are oaDf springs, it is absolutely necessary to 
make a nuEUber of under and cross drains to 
collect ibe water and condud it into the side 
drains, which should always be inadeon the Held 
side of the fences. The orifices of these cross 
drains should be neatly and substantially finished 
in masoniy. ' Before the materials are put on, 
ma a drain along tite middle of ihe road, alt the 
way, from two to three feet deep ; then till it 
with stones up to the sur&ce, making those at 
bottom of a pretty good site, and those at the 
lup fiill 89 small as the road malerials. And, 
in order that the quantity of stones used for the 
nid drain may be as little as possible, and erery 
my la sare expense, it may be mode as narrow 
•5 it can poiiihly be dug, From this leading 
drain make a branch here and diere to convey 
off the water lo the canals on the sides of the 
road.' — Patersoa. Tliis mode of draining he has 
fouttd from experience lo be so beneficial that a 
raad M dnined would be better and more dura- 
ble with tight inches, than it would otlicrwi»e be 
with twelve inches of materials. And not only 
(o, but tuat on such a road there would be a 
Mvlng on the incidental repairs, ever aflervrards, 
of about one-half of the labor, and at least one- 
Ihird of the material. ' All moisture from under 
tttc r<i«d materials should lie carried off by sucli 
diaini. Where such drains are wanting, Ihe 
road, on the return of a thaw, throws up to the 
■urhce all the water it had imbibed ; and in 
nMny tilacei the maieriaU, swelling up, become 
^nit« loMe and open. This is a natural conse- 
quence, where the malerial is not thick, and 
wbnc the toil under the road is not perfectly 
diy. Bat, where a road is dried in the way de- 
■eribed, il will be uniformly seen that the water, 
iiMtead of spewing out on the return of a thaw, 
U tucked in by the drains, so leaving the surface 
of the rood quite dry. It may be observed, at 
Mch lim«9, that the places of the road where a 
tgw roods of such drain had been mtroduced, 
pKMMed to the eye, ai a quarter of a mile dis- 
Uaen, quite a contrast to the other parts of the 
kmI ; tbe one opaque and dry, from the moisture 
being sucked iti, the other all wet and glistering, 
bvat its being thrown out to the surface,' — Fa- 
tersM's Lttten, &c., 44, 48, 84, 

Kmbankments and bridges of different degrees 
of mgnittide, are icquired in most lines of road . 
Iju^ bridges we must lea»e to engineers; no 
deputment of their art havinit attained higher 
jinfeclioD, We here confine cursives entirely 
to fuch stone archet as, tnay be designed by 
(oad-surveyors, and built by country masons. 
la tiMiiy coses i-asi-iion might be substituted for 
•loM with economy and advantage as to water- 
* way; but, though the principle c^ constnicting 
boui cut and wrought iron bridges is perfectly 
KBtple, the execution, and espedally the putting 
np, tetguixea more skill, and is attended wiili 



mucli more risk than the erection of other bridge*. 

Une low arch is thought by Mr. Loudon to bo 
in general the most desirable description of 
common road-bridges. But most of Ihecountir J 
bridges, as Clarke observes, consist of seveiu 1 
smalt, high, semicircular arches : where there » J 
a single arch, the stream passes without interrup* J 
tion ; if ihere are two or three in the same sitiv \ 
atioD, Ihe space through which the water I 
pass is necessarily conlraoted by the widtli of J 
piers. Ice, and large bodies carried down by thv \ 
Hoods, frequently slop up the small arches, and 
the accumulated water carries away the bridge; 
but, if such accidents should not happen, the 
constant currents rushing against those pien , 
wash out the mortar, loosen the stones, and venr ' 
soon undermine the work if it is not eitremely* I 
well put together, which is seldom the cam.' J 
Unless the river or stream h narrow, or tbs'' ' 
banks very high, a semicircle b an inconvenient' 
shape for an arch ; it has been adopted on ao-< 
count of the insuHiciency of the abutments, and 
because the pressure is more perpendicular; 
but scientific engineers, in all countries, now" 
construct Iheir bridges with wide openings, 
and make the arches either semi-ellipses, or seg-' 
ments of large circles ; so that the space abofs 
the highest floods is comparatively little, and tb»' I 
ascent over Ihe bridge inconsiderable. In country J 
bridges in Ireland, Clarke continues, the founda- f 
tiona are invariably, and often intentionally, de- | 
fecti've: the masun considers himself an honest 
man if his bridge lasts seven years; nhereai, 
from, the durabilily of materials in thai country, I 
it ought lo endure fur ages. Whatever is undar 1 
water is out of sight, and is generally composed 
of loose stones, thrown promiscuously together,- ' 
on which the masonry is erected, and all tb9 J 
pains and expense ore bestowed on the cut- [ 
waters and wings, when the heaviest stones, and' ] 
those accurately jointed, ought to be laid in 
foundations. The greatest atleniioa should be J 
paid lo the quality of the materials : the slonet- 
should be large, and laid in level courses, in Iho 
best mortar, composed of sharp sand, free froiD ' 
loam, and quicklime, accurately mined togelher ~ 
the coping of the parapet is generally so slight 
that il is broken down as soon as built, and the 1 
entire parapet quickly follows ; it ought to be w I 
lai^ heavy stones, roughly hanlmered, asd there ' 
should be substantial quoins at the ends of the * 
parapets with an immovable stune over ihem^ I 
Arches not exceeding eight feel span may be' I 
semicircular; tunnels not exceeding cighleen 1 
inches wide may be covered with strong flags, 
and either flagged or paved under, and Ihere 
ought to be across either end a deep long stone, ' 
sunk below tbe surface of the current, and under 
the nails, to prevent the water from undermin- 
ing the work. 

Fences along the sides of roads a^e essential in 
all enclosed connttias ; and all engineers and- j 
road-makers agree that they should never be al- j 
lowed to rise to a gieater height tfian what it ' 
necessary for a fence. To give free admission to ! 
die sunand air, by keeping the fences low, Maj-- ' 
shall considers as providing an eipeniive, yd 
most accurate method of cleaning road), incom- 
parably iDore so than washing or ^taping. Tlic 



legialikture, Edgenorth obiervea, has limiieil, id 
several imlances, the height of hed^ la live 
feel; but this limiution is neglected or evaded. 
Even were it siricily adhered to, It would not be 
(ulScient for narrow roads; the hedges would be 
still too high, for it is the sweeping power of the 
wind which carries off dust in dry weather, and 
which lakei up moi.ilure in wet. In ha, roads 
become dry by evaporation ; and, when they are 
exposed to the sun and wind, the effect of heat 
and ventilation are more powerful than any sur- 
face drainage that could be accorapliihed. Wal- 
ker observes that the advantage of having the 
hedge next the load consists in its greater safety 
to the traveller, particularly if a ditch of any 
considerable depth is necessary, and inthehedge 
being supported in its growth from the ground 
under the road, without drawing upon the 
larmer's side of the ditch. The fences, Telford 
observes, form a very material and important 
subject, with regaiil to the jieifectiun of tcwda ; 
Ihey should in no instance be more than five feet 
■n height above the centre of the road, and all 
trees which stand within twenty yards from the 
centre of it ought to be removed. I am sure 
that twenty percent, of the expense of improving 
and repairing roads is incurred by the improper 
state of the fences and trees along the sides of it, 
on the sunny side more particularly ; this must 
he evident to any person who will notice ilie 
slate of a road which is much shaded by high 
fences atkd trees, compared to the other pacts of 
llie road which are exposed to the sun and air. 
My obsHvations, with regard to fences and trees, 
apply when tile road is on the same level as the 
adjacent helds ; but in many cases, on the most 
frequented roads of England, more stuff has been 
removed, from time to lime than was put on ; the 
surface of the road is consequently sunk into a 
trough or channel from three to six feet below 
tlie surface of the fields on each side; here all 
attempts at drainage, or even common rcfiaiTs, 
seem to be quite out of the question ; and by 
far the most judicious and economical mode 
will be to remove the whole road into Ihe field 
which is on the sunny side of it- — Eiaminatioa 
bciore the Haae of Comnoia, ifc. 

3. Of the foiiiaaliuH of roudi, — Edgeworth, 
Marshall, and all the practical engmeers before 
lUr. M'Ailam differ with him as to the base of 
roads. The author of Landed Properly in Eng- 
land would prepare the ground by striking oS 
the protuberances, and tilling up the hollow 
parts; the fbolpalh and the higher side of the 
soA road being raised with the earth which is re- 
quired lo be uken off the bed of the hard road : 
whose base or foundation ought to be formed 
with peculiar care. Every part is required, as 
he says, to be firtn and sound ; dry earth, or 
hard materials, being rammed into every hollow 
and yielding part. In a dry situation, as across 
■ gravelly or stony height, little more, he says, is 
required than to remove the surface mould, and 
lay bore the rock, or bed of gravel beneath it ; 
and, then, to give the indurate base a round ur 
B shelving form, as the lying of the ground may 
require. In this way, a Iravelable road may be 
nuule, and kept up, at uue-tenth of the expense 
incurred by the ordinary practice in tliis case; 




which is to gather up the suriaee-aoU intg 
ridge, and, on this soft spotty bed, to lay, o 
after coat, some hard materials, — fetched p«iia 
from a distance. But M'Adam cunlenxl* Iha 
stntum of hard materials covering a morass i 
last longer than a similar stratum laid on rm 
indeed, according to tbit able engineer, it n 
be questioned whether a properly made mad i 
a bog, which yields by its elasticity, will not li 
longer itiun one ou a hrm surface. In Irelii 
this IS said to be found actually the case : * F! 
the same cause.' as Try observes, ' that 
placed upon a wool-pack would bear a Kreri 
pressure before it would be broken, than < 
would if placed on on anvil." — Essay on V 
Carriages, &c. Edgeworth and rnany < 
hHve recommeoded covering the base of an n 
sound road with faggots, branches, furze, i 
heath. Flat stones, he adds, if they can be hi ' 
should then be laid over the faggots, and up 
tbem stones of six or seven pounds' weight, u 
lastly, a coat of eight or ten inches of pound 
stone. If the practicability of consolidating 
mass of stones of six or eight ounces weight k^ 
under each, so as to act as one plate o " 
be admitted, then the faggots and 1 
must at least be useless, and the stones oi s 
seven pounds' weight injurious; because, w 
ever the upper stratum has worn down a 
inches, some of these stones, and eventually d 
greater number will be worked up lo tbe sT 
lace, and the road destroyed or put in a state 
require lifting, breaking, and relaying. A bif 
ment of trees, bavins,or bushes, was made use 
by Walker when the ground was soft. They cai 
off the water previous to the materials of I 
road being so consolidated as to form a solid ba 
and to be impervious to water. Bushes are, h< 
ever, not advisable lo be used, unless theyui 
low as always lo be completely moist. W1 
they are dry and excluded fraro the air Aef 
cay in a few years, and produce a sinking ia 
road ; a thickness of ch^k is useful for the m 
purpose in cases where bushes are irapmper: 
chalk mixing with the gravel or stones bceol 
concreted, and presents a larger surface lo 
pressure. 

Mr. M'Adam would lay his ' metals' at oi 
on the earth, provided it were even a bog, 'i 
man could vralk over it.' In his examinat 
before the house of commons he says, ' 
Somersetshire morass is so extremely soft I 
when you ride in a carriage along the rand i 
see tlie water tremble in the ditches on ndi n 
and the vibration so great that it will break ] 
in.' Yet here he would use no laige (boD 
tion stones, ' nor bggois, nor any material hu 
than will weigh six ounces. If a nnd be m 
smooth and solid, it will be one mass, and 
effect of the substrata, wheihei clay or nnlLi 
never be feit in effect by carriages going oref , 
road ; because a road well made unites ittelf I 
a body like a piece of timber or a board.' J 
we may now introduce 

4. Mr. M'Adam'i jwiiem— This able and 
geuious engineer agrees with many of bis | 
deccssors tliai a good road may be considerel 
an artificial flooring, forming a strong, m 
smooth-surfaced stratum, sufficienlly Sst 



vlnit of carnages standins upright on any part 
of it, csp^le of carrjin^ a neat weight, and 
preseatiDg no impediraent to the unimiib oi ma- 
chines nbich pasa along it. In fonoing lliis 
flooritu, be baa, ha'never,gone one materinl step 
beyonJhis predecessors io biealiing the stone to 
a tmallet site, and in toriamg the entire suatuiu 
uf thU tmajl-siied siooe. It ia in this point, of 
mokiDg use of one small size of sloues throu^h- 
oui the ilratum, that the originality of Mr. 
M' Adam's plan consists. It ii doubted by tome 
uflietber litis would be durable in the northern 
districts at the breaking up of frosts, and espe- 
cially in tbc cue of nradl not much in use, or 
cousisiiDg of a stratum less consolidated, and 
mote penetrable by water. 'The durability of 
roads, he says, ' will of course depend on the 
iiieoglh of the materials of which thty may be 
compMed, but diey will all be good wbik' they 
last, ud the only question thai can arise respect- 
ing ibe kind of maietials is one of duration and 
•ipcMe, but never of ibe immediate condition 
«f ibe roads.' — Remarks on Roads, kc. p. II. 

Itoads can never be rendered perfectly secure, 
accordios to this gentleman (see his report to 
the board of agriculture), until the following prin- 
ciples be fully understood, admitted, and acted 
ttpon : rkamely, that it ii the native soil which 
really supports the weight of traffic; that while 
it It proerred in a dry stole it wilt carry any 
weight without sinking ; and that it does, in fact. 
carry die road and the carriages also ; that this 
Mtive soil must previously be made quite dry, 
mud ■ covering impenetrable to rain must then 
be placed over it to preserve it in that dry slate ; 
thai the thickness of a road should only be re- 
guUled by the quantity of materials necessary 
to totm luch impervious coveting, and never by 
nay Rjfeience to its own power of carrying 
wiiigfai. The erroneous opinion, so long acted 
upon, that by placing a large Quantity of stone 
uitder the nxuls, a remedy will be found for tbc 
tioking into wet clay, or other soft soils; or, in 
other words, that a road may be made sufficiently 
itroog, Brti&cially, to carry heavy carriages. 
though the sub-soil be in a wet slate, and by 
such means to avert the inconveniences of the 
nalond soil receiving water ftom tab, or other 
causei, seems to have produced must of the de- 
fects of the roads of Great Britain. At one 
tine Hr. M'Adam had formed the opinion that 
ihk piAclice was only a useless expense ; but 
cxpeneoce has convinced him that it is likewise 
porilivdy injurious. 

In confirmation of this, if strata of stone of 
various liies be placed as a road, it is well 
koown to every observant road-maker that the 
lantert stones will connantly wotk un by Hie 
iha^Dg sod pregsure of the truflic ; and that the 
odly mode of keeping the stones of * road from 
motion is lo use materials of a uniform size from 
the bottom. In roads made upon tnree stones, 
as » tbundatiou, the perpetual motion, or change 
of the position of the materials, keeps open many 
apertures, through which the water passes. It 
has also bven found that roads placed upon a 
tatd bottom wear away more quickly than those 
which >ie placed upon a ion soil. Ihis has 
been apparent upon roods where motives of eco- 



nomy, or otiiec causes, have prevented the road 
beJDg lifted to the bottom at once ; the wear hw 
always been found to diminish, as soon as it 
was possible to remove the hard foundation. As 
to the (act, already adverted to, that a road lasts 
much longer over a mora^ than when made ovet 
rock, the evidence produced before the com- 
mittee of the house of commons showed lb» , 
comparison, on die road between Bristol and 
Bridgewaler, to be as five to seveu in favo 
the vfearing on tlie morass, where the road is 
on the naked surlace of the soil, against a pu( I 
of the same road made over rocky ground. 

Water, with alternate frost and thaw, are d 
great evils to be guarded against in the base i^i'l 
a road : consequently' nothing can be more ertftiv V 
neoits than providing a reservoir for water uni' 
the road, and giving lacilily lo the water to pi 
through the road into this trertch, where it 
acted upon by frosi to the deslrucliou of i 
road. As no artiHcial road can ever be ma 
so good and so useful as the natural soil in 
dry stale, it is only necessary to procure a 
preserve, according to M'Adam, this dry state 
so much ground as is intended to be occupied bf' 1 
a road. The first operation is to be the rev — 
of digging a trench. The road should noi 
sunk below, but rather raised above tlie ordina^, I 
level of the adjacent ground; care should ab 1 
any rate be taken that there be a sufBcieot &I1 I 
lo lake off the water, so that it should always )>•, 1 
some inches below the level of ilie ground upooo, I 
which the road is intended to be placed : thit.l 
must be done, either by making drains to loww. I 
ground, or if that be not practicable, from th^ T 
nature of tlie country, then the soil upon whtch> f 
the road is proposed to be laid must be raised. 
by addition, so as to be some inches above the 
level of the water. 

Having secured his soil from undt^r-waler, the 
road-maker is next to secure it from rain by a 
solid roid made of clean dry stone or flint, so 
selected, prepared, and laid, as to be perfecllv 
impervious lo water ; and this cannot be effected 
unless ttie greatest care be taken that no eartt^ 
clay, chalk, or other matter, that will hold or 
conduct water, be mixed with the broken stone ; 
which must be so prepared and lud as to unite 
witb its own angles into a firm, compact, impe- 
netrable body. Tlie thickness of this body it 
immaterial, as to Its strength for carrying weight; 
this object is already obtained by providing a 
dry sumce, over which the rood is to be placed 
as a covering or roo^ to preserve it in that stale I 
experience haviog ahown that if water pasiqL I 
through a road, and (ill the native soil, the roa^^ J 
whatever may be its iliickoess, loses its support T 
and goes to pieces. In consequence of an aK J 
Icration in the line of the turnpike-rood, n"~ 
Kowuliam-ferry, in the parish of Ashton, n 
Bristol, it was necessary lo remove the old roadi | 
I'his road was lifted, and re-bid very skilfully ia I 
ISOfi 1 since which lime it has been in conteqw 

Elat ion to change the line, and consequently it 
as been suffered to wear very thin. At pr»> 
sent it is not above three inch^ thick in mart 
places, and in none more than lour : yet, on r«- 
moving the toad, it was found tliat no water had 
penetrated, nor had the frost affected It during 
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lei^lature, Edgeworth obterres, hu liniied, in which ii to pUber up '' -"• ="^ ffwdlioiaw; 

Bevenl inslances, the height of bed^ to five lidge, and, on this loft ■"'' cotton, nnali iron 

feel; bul this limitation is neglected or evaded, after CDat,ioine hap' 

Evcnweteitstricily adhered to, it would not be from a diilance. ^rtofNortli Carolina, fiirmtd 

sufficient for narrow roads; the hedgw would be rtralum of bar-' .iAeSt.iuntonandtheUaii.il* . 

slill too liiifh, ffir il ii the sweeping power of the lail longer t' ' '<'" "> Virginia, and tJie btur - 

wind which cariiei off dnil in diy weather, and indeed,*' ..rfulma, and flowi inlo Albem.ule ; 

which lake* up moiatura in wet. In bet, roadi be™- j.. 78" 56 W., lat. 35° 58' N. li „ 

beLomedry by evaporation; and, when they are abr .■ *« *'•»«» <" considerable liurJt:, 

exposed 10 the sun and wind, the effect of h«i I' ,.''''>ny ""''<?. "Q "^ *«»" °^ Hi^nj t.- - 
and ventilation are more powerful than any »u»- . "«" '<> ""« ""■• 'evenly miles ; and f.,r 

(ace drainage that could be accompliihed- W?' .^ "f fi** """ *<" ^ di*lance of 200 miU-. 

ker obierveitbat the advantage of haviiv ;v>t< die felU._ "Hie couotrywalCTed^li 
hedffe next the road c " ""■'"" " " "■*' " 



u in itanMter 
to tlie traretler, partieulariy if a oitch 

depth ii 
bein; supported in 



considerable 



neceMaiy, ud iit 



under the toad, without dnwir 

farmer's side of the ditdi. lb* ' 

observes, form a veiy nuUn*' 

subject, with regard to the pr 

they should in no inilum '' ' 'if"^'^ 

in heigfat above ibt cap* S-'yn!! '° 

trees uriiieh staod wi*i . .'^^'lenily "<"■* •'"■' < 

centre of it OOght tt '•^•^icytre winrer make 

that twen^ ptc GHt -' .''^jnip'W" lo tra- 

and repairinf lor' ' ,-',(*"« hy the posi- 

•tale of tha Hw ' .^'l^f, o*^ them, to the 



extremely fertile. Below llie full? la-i 

)Uiuitilies of Inuian corn an> nittd; and tin: 

ilanlen are among llie wealthiest in the >talr, 

.' -Jig, Kxenions are making to improve the navigation 

•'ipOB of this river by coiDtniciin); canals arounl Iht 

'.^Ihiial falls: opening a water communication Iiciwf(.:i 

C itrars. Norfolk, V'alenlia, and the intvricr of Nonli 

f And-, Carolina, and the southern part of \'ireinia. 

lenleen ItUAlt, t>. n.&n. 1. 1 Saxon fvi;ian ; Colh. 

o con- ItoiBEH, n.i. i ntnlir. To cry as a 

wild beast; bellow; cry in dislres); 

loud noise: the cry or noise made: a 

■arer is a noisy man. 

The young liooi rsand upon him. and yvllcd 



-.^/"^l Isfge streets and 

>^ii "^.jiiw have been un- 

the principles of 



'in^i ii. 15. 



■-^•^j; 



Myi^ 



■>r'"j.*"'^juri has 

■ ''"i^ *!«' '" '''* ^^^ vthere the 

' ^ ^^^'w<" renewed, we believe the 

V 'V'tfA*""''**'' ""■' •*■ * ^"'w'anlial 

'•■*' 'i^ya. •>" '''* *^">'S' ****" obt-iined. 

^^^*jfeB. a. t llal. rvmigart ; Goth. 

.,(*J]y. •■■ ^ ( ruinu. See Koou. To 

T-'.iM^' say certain purpose; lo ramble; 

j^ "nS* ** vagrant. ' luiagiiKd to come 

^JT* ?Jji«nies of vagrants, who said they 

iw ^Jie Borne.' 

vVvp"^ have I spent in farthest Greece, 
^•"t^wn through the bounds of Aiia. 



ft* lonely fox numi far abmd. 
^ MCiet raoioe beni, and midnight fraud. Fritr. 
What were uDeuliglileDed iiiiD. 
A savage numiiij through Ibe woods and wilds 
In quest of piej. T^immh'i Shwwt. 

ROAN, adj. Sax. roon ; Fr. rovtn ; 



ftiBrinj bulls he would make him 

Warwick ssd Montague, 
That ia their chaini felteniil the kingly lion, 
And nude the forest Inmble when Ihey roam 

At bis Dune's tears. 
He whined and taarti Sway your victory, 
''''"* pages blushed at him. U. (.'anWuii 
be your gibes now \ your gambols > ; 



That pi 



^re be your gibes 
■oogi : your Ba^ei of m 
wtthsUUeinaruiirr Id. Haml. 

The English naren pal down all. heie 
Deep throated engines belched, whose nar 
Imbowelled wiih ouliageoui noite the ait. UJlf 
Uft on a pitl of riling ground, 
I bear the ur-ofF curfew sound, 
Over sonie wide- watered shoar, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. I 

When cannons did diffuse. 
Pieventiae posts, the terror, and ihe news ; 
(Jur oeighbuur princes liembled si iheir ruur. 

The death of Uapbnis woods and bills deplore. 

They nil ibe round "" ' "' '" ' ' ' "" 

'I'be Libyaa lioai h< 



gray color. 

iioin hone ii 



Of a 



Iny sorrel or sorrcl Riartii 

Thcw 



Sole on the barren stnda (he 



I af a bay, sonel, or blsck Obey thi 

colour, wilb grey or white spots iutenpened very 
(hick. Varrirr'f J'icligniiry. 

HOANNE, a considerable trading town of 
France, on the left bank of the Loire, where that 



indulged his 
iTs, listening to the tnimpel's r 
immons, and Torsake ihe shore 



ing rosr. 1 

DiyOtl. J 
iDeiing chief 



OflaudKuroclydoD. 
Consider what fatigues I'te k 
ow oft I crossed wbeie csru a 



T is only forty miles north-west of Lyons. 
In the beginning of the last century it - - 
mere village; and it owes its increase to i . .. . 
ing become an entrepot for goods sent from the ^_j j^j^ contioul 
CMt and south- east of France, to Orleans, Nantes, 
Paris, ix. It has now TOOO inhabitants. Tlie 
(bcel* stretch out in various direction:) into tlie 
eonntt^, and the most remote parts of them are 
'-* — — d with tites. In the interior, however, 



Howl le 



igh tba tedious night. 
Earlh shakes beneath tbeni, and llesten tiurt 
But nothing scares them from ihe course they love. 



I hii wingi with rmru May dews vnn. 

Fairfis. 
V, B. a. k part. aij. Saxon gepupM*, 
Fr. rottir, rolir ; Teul. rotten, from 
wi, a grale. To dreu meal before the 
inijly, lo broil il : to beat ; vex ; tease : 
he Totiat' is, lo preside; manage. 

-' -IS nilBlfc iht Toail, 

nott. Ttmtr'i Uubandri). 
a wrath and fin. 









'nam KekB. 




r made duke th>t nila Ikt 


r™*. H. 


bailed md rcuiol there 


is icarcB diffsr- 


diKsmed. Bocnn-i \, 


uurul Hjifory. 


hit raul beeT stoauii;h, no 


t being able lo 


:loin. 


AddiKfl. 


id. if Dan CoDgreve judges 


, right, 


beef and ale make Hrilpai 


1 fight. Pripr. 






ere and' tbue. 'like HaraleVi 


i gbosi, 


iver; where >he mlei thi n> 


MT. Id. 


;uid boiling ere below the 


dignity of vour 


Sivi/i'i Dnwiiimi Id lb Cwt. 


<re elements have loil their 




ipens nol, noi earth pfoducei : 


ifnot m..l, Dor waurboil. 


Smifi. 




la parts of ores by heal. 


See Mei*l- 



Sax. [10^ ; I'oi 






raiioD, being evapoialed to a Ihtcker can- 
paueth into a icily, rei. eilracl, which 
I the nrtuis of the infusioD. 

ATlmllitwi m ^linfnli. 
I. a. ■) Old Fr. rotter; Ilal, roi- 
LH, n. I I hare; Teut. rauAcr. To de- 
NG. J priveofany thing by uolawful 

lo thieve ; plunder ; tiike away : hence 
Ihe noun-substantives corresponding. 
1 For their rnUmi have authorily, 
get steal Uiemselvei. Siakiptart, 

enough lo break inio my garden, 
a thief, lo como la rod my grounds, 
will biata me wilh these uwcy lerm* ? 

Id. 
lie is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
it of some Usle of udjoiuness. Id. 

)e disdained of all, than fuhion ■ carriage 






Id. 



in, which thou dosi nvish fraro mychii 
iD and accuse thee : I'm your boil ; 
rt' hands, my hoapilabla favoun 
1 not Riffle thus. 

ihst the Douriihment may not be r 
away. Baam't iVadirnl fJiil 

being ripe, tbeiG was no prevenlii 

-' ^-- -Ml glory in 



lice tnra 



sperily. 

ring cw 



i murder oo thoH thirty men 

E ■ »M#r, stiip'd'il ihem of lUeir robes. 

Milim'i Ajmuiri. 
rare cAclual way might he foand, for sup- 
lammoQ tbefta and nibtriri. Tfmpli^ 

nol here daif neil to rit him of any part of 
nenilation which be has lo jutUy acqaired 

ot. xvm. 



frum the whole aulhoi. whose liagiaenu only fall lu 

mypottiou. Orjdm. 

BoU Promelheuc did aspire. 

And ilole from heaven the seeds of fire ; 

A train of ills, a ghastly crew. 

The m&ibn-'ii blazing track punne. Id. Harait, 

Public rabberi are more criminal than petty and 
common thieves. Dactnani. 

1'he ToUiT mu)( run, ride, and use all the despe- 
rate ways of escape ] and probably, after all. his sm 
belrays him to Ihe gsol, and from Ihence advancr;q 
him to ibegiblKL .Snui/r. 

The water- nymphi lament their empty urns, 
Boutia, rotiifiJof silver Dirce, mourns. Adduii. 

Rob, in pharmacy, is the juice of fruits puri- 
fied and inspiasaled till it is of ihe consisleDce 
of honey. 

UUUBERY, the rapioa of the civiliaos, is the 
felonious and forcible taking from Ihe person of 
another of goods or money to any value, by vio- 
lence, or putting him io fear. I. There mu<ii 
be a laking, otherwise if ia no robbery. A mere 
aliempl to lob was indeed held a felony, so late 
B^i Henry IV.'s lime; but afterwaids il was 
taken to be only a misdemeanor, and punishable 
with fioe and imprisonmenl ; lill the statute of 
7 Geo. II. c. 31, which makes it a felony (trans- 
portable for seveti yean), unlawfully and mali- 
ciously to assault another, viith any offensive 

other forcible or violent manner, to demand any 
money or goods, with a felonious intent to rob. 
If the thic^ having once uken a purse, returns 
i t, still it IS a robbery ; and so it is, whether Ihe 
laking be strictly from the person of another, or 
in his presence only : as where a robber, by me- 
naces and violence, puts a man in fear, aitd 
drives away bis sheep or his cattle before his 
face. It is immaterial of what value the thing 
taken is : a peuny, as well as a pound, ihus for- 
cibly axloried, makes a robbery, Lastl;^, the 
taking must be by force, or a previous putting m 
fear; which naakes the violalion of the person 
more alrocious than privately stealing. This 
species of larceny is debarred of the bMefil of 
clergy, by statute 23 Hen.VIII. c. I., and other 
subsequent statutes; not indeed in general, but 
only when committed in a dwelling-house, ot in 
or near ihe king's highway. A robbery, there- 
fore, in a distant field, or footpath, was not pu- 
nished with death, but was open lo Ihe benefit 
of clergy, till Ihe statute of 3 and 4 W. & M., 
c. 9. whicli lakes away clergy from both princi- 
pals and accessories l«fbre the faci, in robbery, 
wlieresoever comnuiled. 

If a man force another to part wilh his pro- 

Eerty, for the sake of preserving his character 
om the imputation of having been guilly of an 
unnatural crime, it will amount to a robbery, 
even though the party was under ro apprehen- 
sion of personal danger. If anything is snatched 
suddenly from the head, hand, or person of any 
one, without any struggle on the pari of the 
owner, or without any evidence of force or lio- 
lence being exerted by the thief, it does not 
amount to robbery. But if any thing be broken 
or torn in consequence of the sudden seizure, it 
would be evidence of such force as would con- 
stitute a robbery i as where a part of a lady's 
hair was lorn away by snatching a diamond pi* 
SS 
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the winter preceding, and the natural earth be- 
neath the road was found perfectly dry. Various 
new roads have been constructed on this princi- 
ple within the last few years ; the great north 
road from London, by lioddesdon, in Hertford- 
shire; two pieces of road on Durdham Down, 
and at Rownham-ferry, near Bristol ; with seve- 
ral private roads in the eastern parts of Sussex, 
are amongst the best specimens. None of these 
roads exceed six inches in thickness ; and, al- 
though that on the 'great north road is subjected 
to a heavy traffic, it has not given way, nor was 
it affected by the severe winters it has expe- 
rienced, and when other roads between that and 
London became impassable, by breaking up to 
the bottom, and the mail and other coaches were 
obliged to reach London by other routes. Im- 
provement of roads, says mA. (in 1824), upon 
the principle I have endeavoured to explain, has 
been rapidly extended during the last four years. 
It has been carried into efl'ect on various roads, 
and with every variety of material, in seventeen 
different counties. These roads being so con- 
structed as to exclude water, consequently none 
of them broke up during the late severe winter 
(1819-20); there was no interruption to tra- 
velling, nor any additional expense by the post- 
office in conveying the mails over them, to the 
extent of upwards of 1000 miles of road.' 

We may add that several large streets and 
thoroughfares of the metropolis have been un- 

Saved, and laid down again on the principles of 
Ir. M'Adam. The result has not been uni- 
formly successful ; but in the cases where the 
paving system has been renewed, we believe the 
base has been M'Adamised, and so a substantial 
improvement has, on the whole, been obtained. 
ROAM, V. n. & V. a. ) Ital. romigare ; Goth. 
Roam'er, n. 5. S ruina. See Room. To 

wander without any certain purpose ; to ramble ; 
rove ; to play the vagrant. ' Imagined to come 
from the pretences of vagrants, who said they 
were going to Rome.' 

Five summers have I spent in farthest Greece, 
Roaming dean through the bounds of Asia. 

Shaktpeare, 
Now fowls in their clay oests were couched. 
And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam, 

Milton. 
The lonely fox roams far abroad. 
On secret rapioe bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 
What were unenlightened man, 
A savage roaming through the woods and wilds 
In quest of prey. Thomson** Summer. 

ROAN, adj. Sax. yioon ; Fr. rouen; Ital. 
roano; Span, ruano. Of a bay sorrel or sorrel 
gray color. 

Itoan horse is a hqrse of a bay, sorrel, or black 
colour, with grey or white spots interspersed very 
thick. Farrier*» Diclionary, 

ROANNE, a considerable trading town of 
France, on the left bank of the Loire, where that 
river is only forty miles north-west of Lyons. 
In the beginning of the last century it was a 
mere village ; and it owes its increase to its hav- 
ing become an entrepot for goods sent from the 
east and south-east of France, to Orleans, Nantes, 
Paris, &c. It has now 7000 inhabitants. The 
streets stretch out in various directions into the 
country, and the most remote parts of them are 
intermixed with trees. In the interior, however, 



it has tolerably stnight streets, and goodktt 
and manufoctuies of lineiiy oocton, imll n\ 
wares, &c. 

ROANOKE, a river of North CaroUoi, U I 
by the union of the Staunton and the DvLii 
former of which rises in Virgrinia* and thefaft 
in North Carolina, and flows into Albean 
Sound, long. 76° 56' W., laU 35**5y N. fci 
navigable for vessels of consideiable \mk\ 
thirty or forty miles, and for boats of thimt 
forty tons to the falls, seventy miles; adfk 
boats of five tons for tlie distance of 200 iris 
above the falls. The country watered bjife 
river is extremely fertile. Below thefrBsvl 
quantities of Indian com are raised; asdit 
planters are among the wealthiest in ihesft 
Exertions are making to improve the ntfiftt 
of this river by constructing canals arooaddi 
falls : opening a water communication bei«B 
Norfolk, Valentia, and the interior of Koit 
Carolina, and the southern part of Virginia. 
ROAR, V. n. & n. s. > Saxon papin ; Gii 
Roarer, n. s. S runiir. To or a i 

lion or wild beast; bellow; cry in disiei: 
make a loud noise: the cry or noise BBik:i 
roarer is a noisy man. 

The young lions roared upon him, and ydki 

JtrewuakiDX 
Rvaring bulls he would make him to tame. 



Warwick and Montague, 
That in their chains fettered the kingly lioa. 
And made the forest tremble when &j rmni 

:ihakfm% 
At his nurse's tears. 
He whined and roartd away yonr victoij. 
That pages blushed at him. Id., CWiflfaM 
Where be your gibes now 1 your gmmbob! jk 
songs ? your flashes of merriment^ that were «mcs 
set the table in a roar ? id, Ba^ 



The English riNnvrs put down all. 

Deep throated engines belched, whoie nor 
Imbowelled with outrageous noise the air. Jfte 
Oft on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound. 
Over some wide-watered shoar. 
Swinging slow with sullen ramr. IL 

When cannons did difiuie. 
Preventing posts, the terror, and the news ; 
Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar. 

The death of Daphnis woods and hills depkn. 
They cast the sound to Libya's desart shois ; 
'J*he Libyan lions hear, and hearing rvmr. 



Sole on the barren sands the suffering chief 
Roared out for anguish, and indulged his grief JL 

The waters, listening to the trumpet's rwar, 
Obey the sununons, and forsake the shore. U- 
The roar 
Of loud Euroclydon. nt/L 

Consider what fatigues I've known. 
How oft I crossed where carts and coaches fwri'- 

Get. 
Loud as the wolves on Orcas* stormy steep. 
Howl to the roaring of the northern deep. Fe/t- 

The wonted roar is up. 
And hiss continual through the tedious night. 

Tkemm. 
Earth shakes beneath them, and Heaves rw^ 
above; 
But nothing scares them from the couise thn b>e* 

CemfT. 
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nOA'RY.od;". Bclicr.rory; Lai. 
Ud loUoDa hii ruol he wt. 
And ihoak hit wiags with roirg May dewi wet. 

ROAST, D. a. ti patl. adj. Saxon jejiupxiS, 
routed; Fr. ruitir, rotir ; Teul. rotlai, from 
Lai. mtnuK, a grate. To dreu meat before the 
tire ; originally, lo broil it : to heal ; vvx ; lease : 
' 10 nil« Ihe roast' b, lo preside : manage. 

Wbera chunpifini niMA (Ai rmuf. 
Their dtilj diurder it most. TiMtr'i Iliubandri/. 
Rinuiid in Hratli and Kre, 
He that o'eniuU with cuagnlate gore, 
Old Priun aeeki. S/ia/upaiTr. 

Ilia Dcw madp duke that mla Ihi mail. Id, 

la t^frs boiled and rvultd ibeie ii Kaive differ- 
<ac* la be diicerned. Boaii'i JVaRiml Halory. 

lie loil hi> taut beef itacnai:!!, not being able to 
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fiDin the whole autboc, whoie Iragmenu oolj fall la 
my portion, OryitH. 

Bold PioiDclbeuE did aanire, 
A nd itote from heaven the leeds of fire ; 
A train of ills, a gbastly crew. 
The Tobbtr't blaiing track punee, Ii. Httraa. 
i cnmisal than petty and 



Jddi 
And. if Dan Tongreve judges right, 
Rcau bee! and ale make Uritpnt %hl. Fritr. 
Alma ilip-duh i) nil again 

Root liere and there, like Hamlet'i ghoit. 
White every where the rnJfi i^ nufl. Id. 

Ktaaimg aiid boiling arc below the dignily of youi 
effia. Suift'i Dirtcliaiu la the Caak. 

Here elecnenti have toil Iheir uiee. 
Ail npeni not. nor earth produc^i -, 
Fin will not rood, nor water boil. 8un/l. 

ROASTING, in melaHurgy.itediisipaUon of "eapo" 
the volatile parts of ores by heat. See Mei*l- ■"'*"■■ '"' 



ROB, n. I 
•aied juicea- 
The iafiuien, being evaporated to a thicker 



Public nAfrpi i 

The robirr piu>t rito, ride, and Me all the deipe- 
lale iviji of eicape ; and probably, after all, hit tin 
betrays him to the pot, and from thence advDDcei 
himto the gibbet. Sauih. 

The witer-nyniphi lament their empty urns. 
Breotia. rvAhdof silver Dirce. maums. AM urn. 

Roe, in pharmacy, is tbe juice of fruiu puri- 
fied and iospiisated till it a of the consisteDC« 
of honey. 

ROBBERY, the atpina of tbe civilians, is Ihe 
felonious and forcible taking from the person of 
another of goods or money to any value, by vio- 
lence, or putting him in fear. 1. There must 
be a taking, otherwise i( is no robbery. A mere 
attempt to rob vvas indeed lield a felony, so tatc ' 
as Henry IV.'s time; but afterwards it wai 
taken to be only a misdemeanor, aod puoiihable 
nith fine and imprisanioent ; till the statute of 
7 Geo. II. c. 21, which makes it a felony [trai»- 
ponable for seven years), unlawfiilly and mali- 
assault another, with any oflensire 
instrument ; or by menaces, or by 
other forcible or violent manner, to demand anj 
money or goods, with a felonious intent to rob. ' 
Inspis- 'f ihe thief, having once taken a purse, returm 



SaK.|to^; Port,.™„. ..^^.^- _- 

It, still it IS a robbery ; and so it is, wliether tbe 
taking be 'strictly from the person of another, o( 
in his presence only : as where a robber, by me- 
naces and violence, puts a man in fear, and 
Xrhirtnu* m Alanmti drives away bis sheep or his cattle before Ml 
Eon, B.a. 1 Old Fr. roWer; ItJ. roi- '^^- It is immaterial of what value the thing 
Hon'ite, ... ». { bare ,- TeuL raaber. To de- t^^" "^ ■ " ^""h =s «e» ^ = pound, thus for. 
RoB'»i»o. ipriveofanvthlngbyutilawful "My anlorted, m^es a robbery. Lastly, th» 
vwleftce; lo thieve; plunder; takeaway; hence lading must be by force, or a previous jiutUng m 
set free : the ooun-substanlives corresponding. 

Thntvcs for their roWury have authority. 
When judges steal IhemKlves. Sialaptai 



Jt'l not enough ti 



break into my garden, 
ne to rob my grounds, 
with these lawcy terms ! 

merry devil. 



Our houst it bell, and thou, a 
Ilidit ru6 it of unne taste of tedl . . . 

Belter be disdained of all, than fashion a carriage 
i« rob Ine from any. H. 

Theie hain, which thou doit ravish from my chin, 
Wdl qaicken and accute thee : I'di your host ; 
With wMm' hands, my hospilabla favoun 
You (hould not ruffle thus. Id. 

Procore, that the nouiiihme 
and drawn away. Ban 

Our lini being ripe, there tnit no preventing of 

'~' "■ jtuticE from reaping that glory in oui calami- 

:h we ntiri him of in our proiperity- 



God'siosi 
Dn,>Licl 



•penty. 
:ing Charla. 



Tb«i, likca -Mir, strip'd'n them ol 



I of their robee. 
Mvlton't Apmwtet. 
Soma note aflnctnal way migbt be found, lor sop- 
pTClnng common IbefU and rMtrUt. Trmple. 

I have nothere designed to rab him ol any part of 
that eammeDdsiiua which he hai. m iustly acnuired 
Vol, XVIII, 



fear; which naakes tbe violation of the perioa 
more atrocious than privately stealing. Thii 
species of larceny is debarred of the b«iielit of 
clergy, by statute 33 Hen.Vill. c. 1., and other . 
snbsequent statutes ; not indeed in getiera), but ' 
only when comiaiti«d in a dwelling'hoiiM, or in 
or near the king's highway. A robbery, there- 
fore, in a distant field, or footpath, was not pu- 
nished with death, but was open to the benefit 
of clergy, till the statute of 3 and 1 W. & M., 
c. 9. which lokes away clergy from both princU 
pals and accessories beCorc tlie fad, in robbery, 
wheresoever committed. 

If a man force another lo part with his pro- 

Srly, for the soke of preserving his character 
im the imputation of naving been guilty of aa 
unnatural crime, it will amount to a robbery, 
even though the party was under no apprebeii- 
sion of personal danger. If any thing is snatched I 
suddenly from die head, hand, or person of a ^ 
one, without any struggle on the part of tH | 
owner, or without any evidence of force or 
lence being everted by the thief, it does not | 
amount to robbery. But if any thing be broken 
or torn in consequence of the sudden seizure, it 1 
would be evidence of such force as would con* ' 
stituie a robbery ; as where a part of a lady't 
hair was torn away by snatching a diamond pia 
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from her head, and an ear was torn by pulling There are also some coves and b«js,whidiiU| 

off an ear-ring; each of these cases was deter- good anchorage and shelter. Loog. 219^ 47 E, 

mined to be a robbery. The hundred in which a lat. 7° 5' S. 
robbery is committed is liable to pay the da- ROBERTELLS (FraDcis), a leuned Iyl«| 

mage when it is committed between the rising and of the sixteenth century,- who was socoenw 

setting of the sun, on any day except Sunday, in professor of philosophy and rhetoric at Lva 

case the robbers are not taken in forty days; hue Pisa. Bologna, and Paidua. He wrote ciNua- 

and cry being made after the robber, llie pro- taries on several of the Greek and Latin pi* 

perty taken must be of some value. Theretore, and several other works. He died in 1567. 
m a case where the prisoner had obtained a note ROBERTSON (William), D. D., t bnid | 

of hand from a gentleman, by threatening with a divine, bom in Dublin, in 1705. Hetooktti 

knife, held to his throat, to take away his life, degree of M. A. at Glasgow, whence hexetaK 

and it appeared Uiat she liad furnished the pa- to Ireland, and, entering into orders, obliaa 

per and ink with which it was written, and tnat several considerable living^. All these, Umx, 

the paper was never out of her possession, this he resigned in 1764 ; and, in 1766, pibUa 

was holden not to be a robbery ; the judccs his apology, with reasons for what he had dat 

being of opinion that the note was of no value He presented a copy of his ^otk to the Unhw^ 

to the prosecutor, and not within the proviso of Glasgow, upon which the professors ganhi 

of statute 2 Geo. II. c. 5. sect. 3 : makmg the the degree of I). D. The company of meick! 

stealing a chose in action felony. tailors, patrons of the grammar-school of Vil- 

ROBE, n. t. &v. a. Fr. robbe ; Ital. robba; verhampton, presented him with the mutafl^ 

low Lat. rauba ; Span, ropa, quod a Gr. puwoQ, of it, in which office he died in 1783. 
i. e. mercy. — Minslieu. A gown of state; a Robertson (W illiam), D. I>. and F. R. &.« 

dress : to invest with robes. Edinbursrh, a late celebrated historian and dff- 

Tbrough tatter'd cloaths small vices do appear ; g)'man of the church of Scotland, bora ia hk- 

Uobes and furred gowns hide all. Shakspeare, bur};h in 1721. He was educated althesc^ 

What Christian soldier will not be touched with of Dalkeitli, and afterwards at the Univewwrf 

a religious emulation, to see an order of Jews do Edinburgh. In 1743 he was appointed miiH 

such jjervi^ for enlarging the christian boijlers ; and of (;iad8muir. On the death oFhis ptictfik 

an order of St. Geoige only to robe and feajj, and ^^ , j j ^ ^ younger brother, £L«ai> 
perfo I m ntes and observances I Bacon, ^ .. n ■' • 5j- i _zI j u 

The last good king, whom willing Rome obey'd * respectable jeweller m luimburgh, imds » 

Was the poor offspriog of a captive maid ; ^are, though his living did not then exceed flu 

Yet he those robes of empire justly wore, a-year, and maintained them till they wts! 

Which Romulus, our sacred founder, wore. Drydrn. settled in the world. In 1751 he nurried A: 

There in long rdm the royal magi stand ; daughter of the Rev. Mr. Nisbet, one of V 

Tlie sage Chaldaeans ro6'd in white appeared, ministers of Edinbuzgh. About this pemik 

And Hrachmans. Pope's Temple of Fame, began to attain eminence as an orator, and ■* 

Robed in loose array she came to bathe. Tlumson. long after became a leading member in the!* 

ROBERT I. or Robeut Bruce. See Bruce neral Assembly. In 1755 he preached aK^ 

and ScoTLA nd. mon before the Society for Propagating ChiisttB 

Robert op Gloucester, the oldest of the Knowledge, on the state of tne world pRvioM 

English poets. He flourished in the reign of to the appearance of Christt, the onlyooelv 

Henry II. Camden quotes many of his old ever published, and which was much adaiai 

English rhymes, and speaks highly in his praise. In February, 1759, he published his ceiebiiiid 

He died in the beginning of king John*s reign, at History of Scotland, in 4to., which was reorivBi 

an advanced age. with unbounded applause. While this work ws 

ROBERTS (Rev. Peter), M. A., aVVelsh divine, in the press, he was translated from Gbdanr 
and writer on British history, was a native of to Edinburgh. In 1759 he was appooOBd 
North Wales, and received his education at Tri- chaplain of Stirling Castle ; in 1761 one of » 
nity College, DubHn. Having taken orders, he majesty *s chaplains; and in 1762 principiltf 
obtained the living of Halkin, in the county of the University of Edinburgh. In 1764 m^ 
Flint. He published. Letters to M. Volney, in fice of king's historiographer for Scotland «» 
answer to his book on the Revolution of Em- revived in his favor, with a salary of £200 as- 
pires, 8vo.; A Harmony of the Epistlps, 4to. ; A About 1761 he began, and in 1769 puUnW 
Sketch of the Early History of the Ancient his celebrated History of Charles V. in 4ta b 
Britons, 8vo. ; and A Review of the Policy and 1775 the Dr. published his History of Ai&eriaufc( 
Peculiar Doctrines of the Modem Church of which excellent work he'received £4500. In ITK^ 
Rome, 1809, 8to. But his best work is The after having for nearly thirty years acted the«»^ 
Chronicle of the Kings of Britain, 1810, 4to, a conspicuous part in the supreme ecclesiastical 
translation from the ancient Welsh Chronicles, court, he retired from the General AssemMy. I^ 
with copious notes and illustrations. His death 1790 he published his Historical Disquisiwo 
took place in 1819. concerning ancient India, lie died at £diD- 

RoBERTS* Islands, two large islands of the burgh, June llth, 1793. As an author, h> 

Pacific, discovered by Henguisl, in 1792. The style has been universally admired ; as a minis**' 

largest has no convenient landing place, and of the gospel, he was a faithful pastor, and ju»tl> 

seems only to be inhabited by tropical oceanic merited the esteem and veneration of hi^ ^^■ 

birds. The north-west side of the island has a i I is conversation was cheerful, entertaining, a^^ 

more favorable aspect ; and, although its sliores instructive ; his manners afiable, pleasing, bc*^ 

are rocky, a number of trees are produced, endearing. 
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ROBERVALLIAN Lini^, a nams ^vod to 
cennin lines used for lli« UsnBforoiatioii of 
figuK) ; l^us called ttam iheir inveotot Itobelv»l, 
au cmiaeat Fccuch nmtheiBaticun, who died in 
ie7a, vfrA seventy-six. The abbe Gal loia, in 
the Uemoira of the Royal Academy, 1093, ob- 
ienei thai ibe melliod of imisfQioilDg figures, 
CKpUioed M ^e UtWr end of Bobervol'g Treatise 
of ludtriaiblei, was the same witb that afier- 
wwb published by Junes Gregory, in his Geo- 
tneiria L'DJtenalis, and also by Barrow in his 
i.eetionea Geomelrico! ; and llial, by a letter of 
TotrioelU, it appears that Roberval was the io- 
renlor of this maimer of transfonniDg figures, by 
means of certoio lines, which Torric«lli tlierefore 
called Eoberrafliao line^. 

ROBESPIEKRE (Maximilian Isidore), the 
most aud, perhapa, of the dcaiagogues of ihe 
French revolution, was bom at Arras in 1759. 
ilaviog lost his father in childhood, he «as taken 
uodw the pioteclion of the bishop of Arras, who 
sent him to the college of Lonis le Grand ; after 
which he studied the law, and was admitted an 
adiocaU in Ibe council of Anois. Early in 
life he published a Treatise ou Electricity, and 
MHilhei cm Crimes and Punishments, in which 
he denied the right of society lo put oflbudets to 
death. He was, at the beginning of the revo- 
lulioo, elected a member of the slates-general, 
where be obtained the name of 'incorruptible,' 
fay his constant and consistent leitintony Sitainsl 

■' kal com " 

to which hardly a parallel 
lory. See our atlide France, Robespierre 
and bis creature established Uie terriole commit- 
tee of public safety, which spread dismay and 
deUh iliroughout France. At length a confedo- 
ncy was formed against the lyraol, who was 
arrested July 9, 1794, but not till his lower jaw 
was biokeo by a pistol shot in an abortive attempt 
al Miicide. He suffered the next day under the 
guillotioe, amidst tho execrations of the multi- 
tude. Buonaparte is lUted to have said at St. 
Ileleua, that Robeipiene displayed in his con- 
duct more extensive and enlightened views than 
have been geneially ascribed to hui ; and that 
be intended to re-establish order after he had 
OTertumed the factions ; but, not being powerful 
enon^ to jurest the progress of the revolution. 
be tullered himself to be carried away by the 
lorrtni. As a proof of this, the ex-emperor as- 
tcrted, thai when with the army at Nice, he bad 
•Ma in the hands of Robespierre's brother, lel- 
tcn, in which that demagogue expressed an in- 
Imtion to pat an end to the reign of terror. 
It mav, pernaps, be reasonable to conclude thti 
■omelhing like principle guided him in the first 
inalance, until, unable to govern the elements of 
dinrder, contending around him, the cruelly of 
perplexed cowardice at length became hii only 
wstmmeni. 

H4>BIGALIA, festivals held by (be ancient 
Romans, on the 25ih of April, when incense was 
offoed, along with the entrails of a sheep and 
a dog, in honor of 

RUBIGUS AND Ronico, a Roman god and 
goddess, who joined in the preservation of com 
from blight. 



ROB'IN.x.i. J Ux. nbtcula. A 

RoBiH-BEu-itiiEAaT. { bird so named from his 
redbreast; a ruddock. 
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, grove did spring, green ai 
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pretty rabiia, Digblin gales, and ihiuilles 
Warbled ihsir notes. SntJilmg. 

TlLe n^in-Tii-bnaii lill of late hid roM, 
And children sacred held a inartia'i nest. Pope. 

ROBINIA, false acacia, in botany, a genus ^f 
the decaudrin order, and diadelphia ctoii of 
plants ; natural order ihirty-second, papilionacete. i 
The calyx is quadrihd ; the legumen gibboui i 
and elongated. There are nine species. The | 
most remarkable are, , 

I. R. caragnana. The leaves are conjugated, 1 
and composed of a number of small fdliules, trf J 
an oval tigure, imd ranged by pairs on one < 
mon stock. The llowers are leguminous, and 
are clustered on a filament. Every flower oon- ' 
slats of a small bell shaped petal, cut into Ibut 
segments at the edge, the upper pan being nttbei 
the widest- The keel is small, open, and rounded. 
The wings ate large, oval, and a little raisat 
Within are ten stamina, united at the baM, I 
curved towards the top, and rounded at the luni- | 
mit. In the midst of a sheath, formed by the i 
filaments of the stamina, the pistil is perceivabUi 
consisting of an oval germen, terminated l^ ■ 
kind of button. Itis germen becomes aftw> 
wards an oblong fiattish curved pod, containing ] 
four or five seeds, of a size and shape irregular i 
and unequal ; yet in both respects somewhat m- 
sembling a lentil. This tree grows naturally in ' 
the severe climate* of Nonhera Asia, in a sandy ' 
soil mixed with black li^I earth. It is particu- 
larly found on the banks of great rivers, ai tbe 
Oby, Jeniiiu, ic. It is very rately met with in 
the tnhabiied parts of the country, because cattle 
are very fond of its leaves, and hogs of its rooU; 
but it is BO hardy that the severest winteis do 
not affect it. Gmelm found it in the neighbour 
hood of Tobolsk, buried under fifteen feet of I 
snow and ice, yet had it not suffered the leait | 
damage. Its culture consists in being planted n 
sown in a lightish sandy soil, which must on lu 
account have been lately manured. It tbrivH 
best near a titer, or on the edge of a brook <n 
spring ; but presently dies if planted in a marshjr 

Kt, where the water stagnates. Tlia Tongusjan 
cars, and the inhabitants of the northern paiis 
of Siberia, are very food of the fruit of this tree, 
it being almost the only sort of pulse ihey e«L 
The roots, being sweet and succulent, are veqt 
well adapted to Lttening hogs ; and the fruit ia i 
greedily eatfn by all soits of poultry. Lin ' 
assures us char, aiWr the pinus Ibl. quinii, i 
roneously called the cedar tree of Siberia, ibu 
tree, of all thai are lo b« found in Siberia, is 
most woilhy of cnliivalioo. 

3. K. ferox is a beautiful hardy shrub, and, 
on account of its robust itrong prickles, might be 
introduced into this country as a liedge plant 
with much propriety. It resists the severest 
cold of St. Petersburgh, and rises to llie height 
of ail or ei^t feet ; does not send out suuk«n 
from the root, or ramble >o much a< lo he with 
difficulty kept within bouods. Its flowan a 
3S2 
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yellow, and the ^netal color of the plant n light 
pleanoE green. 

RUBIMS (Benjamin), an eminent English 
■nathemaiiciati, horn al Bath in 1707. liis pa> 
rents were unable to give him a proper eiluca- 
lion ; but he procured a recommendalion to 
Dr. Pemberton of London, by vhoiie aid he not 
only acquired a high Lnowtedge of mathematics, 
but «ven commenced teacher of the science. 
He tried msmj laborious eKpeiiments in projec- 
tiles, to ascertain the resistance of the air, a 
[irinciple which he considered as too much over- 
[>oked by writers on gunnery. He also studied 
ibe Tuechanic aits, as depending on mathematical 
priociples ; and applied his discoveries to the 
constraclion of mills, &c. An attempt being 
made to explode the method of fluxions, Mr, 
Robins pubitshed, in 1735, A Discourse con- 
cerning the Nature and Certainly of Sir Isaac 
Newton's Method of Fluxions. Some objections 
being made to his manner of defending Sir Isaac, 
he wrote tvio or three additional discourses. In 
1738 he defended Newton against an objection 
urged in ■ Latin piece, entitled Matlio, stve 
Cosmolheoria puerilis ; and, in 1739, published 
Remarks on Euler's Treatise of Motion, Dr. 
Smith's System of Optics, and Dr. Jurieu's Dis- 
e of Vision. In 1739 be published three 



and procured him a very honorable post ; for, a 
committee being appointed to enquire into Sir 
Robert Walpole's conduct, Mr. Robins was 
ehoseo secretary. In 1743 he published his 
celebrated treatise, entitled New Principles of 
Gunnery, containing the result of many eiperi- 
menta. See Projectiles, A treatise being 
afierwards published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, in opposition to some of bis opinions, 
he presented an account of his work to the so- 
ciety, wherein he took notice of those experi- 
ments ; and several of hi« Dissertations on the 
Resistanceof Air were read, and his experiments 
exhibited before the Itoyal Societjj for which 
they honored him with their gold medal. In 
1748 appeared Lord Anson's Voyage round the 
Worid, which, though the title bean the name 
of Mr. Walter, is ascribed to Mr. Robins. Mr. 
Walter, chaplain of the Centurion, had brought 
it down to his departure ftom Macao, when he 
proposed to print it by subscription. But it was 
first thought necessary to hare it reviewed and 
corrected by an able judge, and this task de- 
volved on Robins, »ho was authorised to write 
the whole anew. Hence the entire introduction, 
the style, and many dissertations in the work, 
are the sole compositions of Mr. Robins ; Mr. 
Walter'soHginalMS. containing little more than 
■olea of the wind and weather, currents, courses, 
I, distances, qualities of the anchoring 



ever met with a more favorable reception; four 
large impressions were sold within the year^ and 
it has been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. Mr. Robins was soon iiflet desired 
to compose an apoloey for the defeat at Preston- 
Pans; which WHS prefixed to the report of the 
board of general oflicers, on t' " — 
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into the conduct of L. C, Sir J. Cope. Thi< 
was esteemed a master-piece. He afterward* 

contributed to improve the observatory at Gieeit- 
wich-; and, finally, went out as engineer-general 
to the East India Company, He arrived in the 
East Indies m 17^0, but fell a sacrifice to the 
climate in 1751. 

ROBINSON (Anastasia), an eminent mtuician 
and singer on the stage, afterwards countess oT 
Peterborough, She was the daughter of a por- 
trait-painter, and was bom in 1662, She AtM 
appeared at the concerts ; afleruardsatihe open; 
where her salary and emoluments amounted to 
£2000 a-year. She died in 1750, aged 88 yean. 

Robinson (Sir Richard), archbishop of Ar- 
magh and lord Itokeby, was descended from tha 
Robinsons uf Rokeby, iu Yorkshire, and bom io 
1709, He was educated at Westminster, and 
sent thence to Chriit Church, Oxford, in 1726. 
Dr. Btackbume, archbishop of York, made him 
his chaplain ; and soon alter rector of EltMi in 
Yorkshire, and prebendary of Grindal. In 1751 
he accompanied the duke of Dorset, lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, to that kingdom, as his chap- 
lain ; and was soon made bishop of Killala. la 
1759 he was translated to Leighlin and Fern; 
in 1761 to Kildare; and in lTe», the duke of 
Northumberland being lord lieutenant, be wa* 
promoted to be primate of all Ireland, lord al- 
moner, and vice^ancellor of the univeiiily oT 
Dublin. In 1777 the king created him baron 
Rokeby; in 17B3 prelate to the order of St. 
Patrick ; and in 1785 one of the lords justices. 
His brother. Sir William, dying in 1785, he suc- 
ceeded to the title of baronet, lie was a public 
spirited prelate ; and, at his own expense, erected 
a most princely palace at Armagh, and an e!^ 
gant library. In these works he spent no less 
than £30,000 for the benefit of the public Ue 
died at Clifton, near Bristol, in 1794. 

RouiNMN (Robert), a celebrated diaeatmg 
clergyman, born at Swaffham, in Norfolk, Octo- 
ber Sth, 173S. His father died in his intancy, 
and his maternal grandfather, Robert Wilkin, 
of Milden-hall, esq., who bad been displeased 
with his daughter's marriage, cut him off with 
half a guinea from his. maternal inheritance. 
Ilis uncle, however, a rich brmer, took him 
home, and placed him under the rev. Joseph 
Brett, at Scarmipg school, in Norfolk, vrhere lord 
chancellor Thurlow was his school- fellow. He 
became a disciple of George Whilheld in 1750, 
and commenced preacher in 1755, but left the 
Methodists in 175S,aiid settled at Norwich with 
a small congregation of Independents. Soon 
after he became a Baptist, and in 1759 was in- 
vited to Cambridge, where he had a small con- 
gregation, and ft very poor living; but iu 1774 
the former had increased to inoo. He was even 
attended by many members of (he univeiiity. 
In 1764 his auditors built him a new and elegant 
meeting-house. lie was also invited to lecture 
in the adjacent villages. He died 9th Jnne, 
1790, with the reputation of a man of obllibcs 
and integrity. His Plan of Lectures on the 
Principles o( Nonconformity has been thought 
very acrimonious against the church of England. 
His chief work is his History of Baptism, and ot 
the Baptists, published since his death. 
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RoBiHSOM (Thoma»),a respectable Calvidisilc 
diTine, ms bum at WakeReld, in Yorkshire, m 
1T49. After receJTing the nidimeats of a classical 
cducatioD at the foundation school, he removed to 
Trioiiy College, Cambridge, and obtained a fel- 
lowship o( 1^1 society in IT72. He was the 
author dT the Christian System unfolded, 8vo., 
3 volt.; and the very popular Scripture Charac- 
ters, 8»o., 4 vols, tie also published some 
scrTDon), tw., and died in 1813 at Leicester, in 
which town he held the living of St. Mary's for 
thirty-five years. 

fiOBISON (John), professor of natural history 
in the university of Glasgow, was bom at Bof;- 
ball, in (be couniy of Stirling, in 1739. He 
wai sent to Glasgow to receive his education, and 
wai toon distinguished far the rapid progress 
which he made in classical learning, lie went, 
while very young, to the university, where he 
enjoyed the benefit of the instructions of pro- 
fessors Simson, Leechman, Moore, Smith, and 
when. Dr. Robert Simson was his tutor in 
malhematics, and in this class Mr. Kobison 
WIS soon distinguished beyond any of his fellow 
students. Among other branches Mr. Kobison 
raade himself well acquainted with the modes of 
algebra; but fram professor Simson he derived 
a peculiar diipositJoD to the study of geometry. 
Aiiiong his fellow students were the celebrated 
Mr. Windham, with whom he farmed an inti- 
male friendship, which continued to the end of 
his life ; KicliardsoD, aiWrwards eminent as a 
critic and a professor: and Dr. Gillies, distin- 
guisbed by bis illustrations of Grecian history 
and politics. Mi. Kobison vm designed by 
hb paieats for the clerical profession ; bui, 
thoDgb deeply impressed with the truths of re- 
l^oo, he had a great aversion to the professional 
iludy of theology. His friends therefore looked 
nuiid for some situation in which his mathema- 
tical laleiits might be turned to advantage. Dr. 
Dick, professor of natural philosophy, being in 
want of ID assistant, Mr. Robison, then not 
oineteen years of age, was recommended by Dr. 
Smith as a proper person to discharge that olKce. 
Dr. Dick, however, thought him loo young, and 
three yean after he went lo sea as mathematical 
(ntor to Mr. Knowies, eldest son of admiral 
Knowlei. His pupil being appointed lieutenant 
on board the Royal William, Mr. Robison, at 
his own request, was rated midshipman. Here 
he (pent the three rollowini; years, and devoted 
himself particularly to the study of the an of 
■eiunanship, and was sometimes employed in 
making surveys of coasts and rivers. In this 
capadiT his merit seems lo have attracted the no- 
tice of lord Anion, then at the head of the admi- 
ralty board, by whom he was sent, in 1762, lo 
Jamaica, in order lo make trial of Harrison's 
time-keeper. But on reluming from tliis mission 
be found hi) prospects of advancement completely 
blatled. Lord Anson had died ; the vessel on 
board of which was his pupil. Mr. Knowies, had 
foundered at sea, and himself with all the crew 
perished. Admiral Knowies had retired lo the 
ootinKy, inconsolable for ilie loss of his son. 
He determined, therefore, to retum to Glasgow ; 
and admiral Knowies soon after placed onderhit 
care his remaining son. At Glasf;ow he renewed 



his studies with great assiduity, but his instruc- 
tors were changed. Dr. Simson wbs dead i Dr. 
Smith had left Glasgow to travel with the duke 
of Bnccleugh. Hut the place of the Utter gen- 
tleman had been well supplied by Dr. Keid, and 
Mr. Robison had also an opportunity of attend- 
ing the lectures of Mr. Miller on civil law, and 
of Dr. Black on chemistry. When Dr. Black, 
in 1769, was called to Edinburgh, Mr. Robison 
was appointed by the univerii^ of Glasgow lo 
succeed him as lecturer on chemistry ; and he 
read lectures on that science for three years with 
great applause. In 1770 Sir Charles Knowies 
naviog gone to Russia, on the invitation of the 
empress Catharine, then intent on the improve- 
ment of her marine, invited Mr. Robison to ac- 
company him as his official secretary, with a 
salary of £250 a year. As he was still attached 
lo the navy and to his former patron, and as, 
though lecturing on chemistry, he did not enjoy 
the rank of a professor, Mr. Robison made no 
hesitation in accepting the propasal. In 1773 
he was appointed, by the Russian admiralty, in- 
spector general of the corps of marine cadets : 
an academy consisting of upwards of 400 young 
gentlemen and scholars, under the tuition of 
about forty teachers. While in this situation, 
Mr. Robison presented to the admiralty college 
a plan for rendering more useful the magnificent 
docks at Cronsladt by means of a steam-enginCr 
which was adopted and enecuied with success 
after he had letl Russia. Being attached, by bis 
office, to that island, he found it, particularly in 
winter, to be a dismal solitude, where be was 
neariy cut off from all society. On this account, 
having held the appointment about four years, 
he determined to resign it, and to accept of an 
invitation from the magistrates and town-council 
of Edinburgh to be professor of natural philo- 
sophy in their university. This situation he filled 
with great honor to himself as well as benefit to 
the students of the university till his death, which 
happened in 1B05. 

Although Dr. Robison labored under a dis- 
tressing and painful disorder, during the last 
eighteen years of his life, his mind was in general 
active. He is well known to be author of all 
the most important mathematical and philoso- 
phical articles in the third edition of the Ency- 
cbpiedia Biitannica, and the supplement to that 
work. Several of these papers were afterwards 
thrown into a different form, and published 
under the title of Elements of Mechanical Phi- 
losophy, In 1797 this gentleman published a 
work entitled Proofs of a Conspiracy against 
all (he Religions and Gnvemments of Europe, 
carried on in the Secret Meetings of Free-Ma- 
sons, lUuminali, and Reading Societies, a work 
full of declamation and absurdity, but which, 
owing (o the furor of (he limes, made a giwi 
impression, and rapidly passed through several 
editions. In 1803 Mr. Robison performed a 
very acceptable service to the public, by giving 
them an edition of Dr. Black's lec[ures on the 
Elements of Chemistry, in 2 toIs, «o. When 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh was incorporaled 
by charter, in 1783, he was chosen by ihal learned 
body to be their general secretary, and dischartrpd 
that ol^ce to their entire satiifaction, till a few 
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days before his death, when (he ttaia of his health 
obliged hiro to resign il. To their liantactions he 
faai contribaied 9c*ei9l vei^ intecesting papers, of 
whkh the following is, we believe, a correol 
list : — 1. The orbit and motion of the Georgium 
Sidus determined dicectly from observations, 
M. i. p. 305. 3. Ubtervations on the places 
of the Georgian planet made at Edinburgh, with 
BO equittorial instrument, ii. p, 37. 3. On the 
notion of light, as affected by refracting and re- 
flecting substances, which are also in motion. 

ROBUST, adj. ^ Fr. •■obmle ; Lat. ro- 
■ RoBi;sT'ior9, Jtaiini. Strong; sinewy; 

RoBuaT'Ntss,n. «. J vigorous; violent; re- 
quiring strength : the noun-sabstantive corre*- 
ponding, 

1 1 offendi me to hear a mhisiidu p«iiwig-pated 
fellow teir a pasuon ID latlen, to very rags, to iplit 
the eiis of the grDUodliu^. Ghdiipsorr. 

Th^ redundaDt locii). 
Butmlimi Id no purpoic, cluMeriog down. 
Vain inonuiiwal of ilreDgtb. IUiltr?n'> AgmiMtii. 

While I nas managing this youDg rD^uiioui fel- 
low, that old ipaik, who was nolhuig but skin and 
bone, tlipt through my Eager " ' 

The leademeas of a ipraiu 
after, and leaves a luting cai 
put the part quickly again to any robuil employment. 

bnt will bebelalB his iotelleetunls. 

Arbvlhrnat and P^yt^ 
Romp-loving miii 
I* hauled about in gallantry rehuf. Tliamtm. 

ROCA, a name giveo to an archipelago of 
(mall desert islands on the coast of \'eneiuela, 
Colombia. Tbey extend about twenly-three inilra 
ftom east to west, and ten from north to sooth. 
Ilie most northern is worthy of note, from a 
Mtf mountain of while stone, which it has at 
the west extremity. The others are low, and 
that which is nearest to the one just meniioned 
■mall and flat, producing nothing but grass. 
These islands are in long, 66' 45' W., lal. 11° 
SS-N. 
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.rocanbote. See 



RpcurntulfiBaiortoF wild gaiticll, otherwiK called 
Spanish garticlc ; the seed is about the bigness of or- 
dmary pean. Mm-iimer. 

Girhck, rocambole, and onitini, abound with a 
pungent volatile sill. ^ihoAnAt an Alimmii. 

ROCHK-AL'UM, fi. s. Fr. rocAe. A rock. 
A purer kind of alum. 

Rtwb-aluAi is also goal- MorHnim-'i Huihavdrf. 

ROCHDALE, a market-town of Lancashire, 
Mated in a valley on tlie Rocb. at the fool of the 
Yorkshire bills. It has flourishing manufactures 
Of serges, bays, and other woollen and cotton 
(roods. Over the river is a neat stone bridge of 
three arches. The lowu consists principally of 
one long street. Here are also several chapels 
for Dissenters, and a well endowed school for 
thirty boys; likewise a theatre and two assembly 
rooms: a new market-place has been added, and 
the whole town lighted with gas. The church 
stands upon a remarkable eminence, (o which 
the ascent tVom the lower part of (he town is by 
a6igfal of Its Reps. The loanufkctories extend 
■bout ten mites north of (he town, which is fiRy- 
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five miles VV. N. W. of York, and I Sr N. N. W, of 
London. 

KOCHEFORT, a town in the department of 
the Lower Chareute, Franoe, situated in a marah^ 
tract on the right bank of the Chsrente, about 
live miles from its embouchure. Though founded 
only in the latter half of the seveuteenih century. 
It is a place of size, containing nbout 15,000 ia- 
habitants. Its form is that of a segment of 
a circle, of nhich the waits form the circum- 
ference, and Ibe river the chord. In the interior 
the streets are broad, and laid out on a plan Of 
perfect regularity. Nearly in the centre of the 
town ii a spacious Place d'Armes. The objecta 
of interest are the arsenal, cannon foundry, bar- 
racks, magazine of naval stores, the docks, the 
oivil and marine hospital, and the navigation 
school. The harbour, one of ihe grAi naval 
stations of France, is protected by five forts, 
and well locked in by the land. It is capable, 
from its depth, of admitiing vessels of great 
siie : but line of battle ships take out their 
lower deck gnns to enter the river. At low water 
vessels are seldom in less than four fathoms deptfl 
in this harbour. The docks (or building and rent' 
lingofvessels, andihe stores for their equipmcM, 
are very complete. The trade is limited. In great 
measure, to the coasting and colonial traffic. 
Here are, however, manufactures of cordage, 
stoneware, and oil ; and also for refining sugar. 
The ramparts of the town are planted with 
trees, and form an agreeable walk, Feveia are 
Said to be occasioned here in Ihe autumn by 
bad water, and the extent of marshes. Sine* 
draining a part of the latter they have become 
less frequent. Twenty miles south-*ast of L* 
Hochelle, and 100 notih of Boardeai». 

RocHEFORT, a town of France, in the depait- 
ment of the Maine and Loire, on titc river Loner. 
Population 2400. Nine miles south-west of 
Angers. 

KOCIIEFOUCAULT, a town of Fnwx. 
department of the Charente, on the Tardiore, 
with a caslle, which conferred, before the tm- 
luiion, the title of duke, [l has manufacture* of 
leather and linen, and its chief trade is in thfSe 
articles and in wood. Inhabitants 2400. Twenty 
miles north-east of Aogouleme, and fifty-eigft 
sonth of Poitiers, 

RocHEFOucADLT (Francis doke oOi prince of 
Marsillac,goTemoTof Poietoa,wasbamin 1603. 
lie was the son of Francis, the first duke of 
Rochefoucault, and wrote two celebrated works, 
the oi]e a book of Maxims, and the other. Me- 
moirs of the Regency of Queen Anne of Aostria- 
In the civil war he signalised himself at the 
battle of St. Antoine. After the civil wars were 
ended, his house becamelhe rendezvous of all the 
literati of Paris and Versailles. He died at Parii 
in 16B0, aged sixty-eight. 

ROCHKJAQUELIN (Henry de la), a French 
lyalist, distinguished in (he war of La Veti6tt, 
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marquis de la Rochejaquelin, a nobleman of 
Poitou. Having been educated at the military 
school of Soreie, he became one of the constito- 
tional guard of Louis XVL His father qniiwA 
France, and our young hero Paris, after the In- 
snrrection of the lOth of August ITOT. He re- 
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Sided with hU relallie, the marquis de Lescurs, lliclielieu cauted the caiiilructlon of a mole 

uiar Panhcnay, id March 1793, when, Lhe ioha- across the roadalead, about a mile and a balf in 

biianb of the (urcDUDding country rising ■□ arms len^li: the remaiaa of which are still visible. 

ID bTor o[ the royal cause, La Rochejiiquelia Its forllficalioas were raiod on that occasion, 

pulUdg himself at their head, they attacked and but Ihey were re-erected under Louis XIV. The 

defeated iha republicans under general Queti- town was the birth-place of ihe naturalist Iteau- 

nuu, It Aabiers. The marquis de Lescure now mur, and is seventy -eight miles south of Nantei, 

tooik tbe field widi the royalists, who weie at and 335 loulh-wesl of Paris. 
tiut f erf tucceuful ; but on the 18th of October Rcicuester, a city of Kent, situated on the 

ibey were defeated at Chollet, and their generals, Medway, seven miles and a half north of Maid- 

Lescure, Boochamps, and d'ElbiSe, mortally stone, and thirty south-east from London. It 

wounded. Xa Itochejaquelin was at this time was a Roman staiion, and many Roman coins 

chosen commander-in-chief of the Vendeani.Knd have been found about it. It has three parish 

wasoblisedj^ainst hii own judgtoenl, lo retreat churches, besides the cathedral. This city was 

beyond Ihfl Loire, llecontinueil, under great (lis- made a bishop's see by king Ethelbert in 604, 

ailvanlagei, for some time to oppose the republi- and was called bythe Saxons KolTcaster : whence 

cuuibutwasatlengthkilledinaefending thevil- its present name- In 676 it was sacked by 

lagenf Nouaille, March 4th, 1794. In ihe recent Eld red king of Mercla; in839aDd3B5 besieged 

memoirs of Ihe marchioness de la Rochejaquehn, hy the Danes, but rescued by kiitg Alfred. About 

the widow of his younger brother, this young lOO years afier it was besieged by king Ethelred, 

Midier is represeal»l as resembling a knight of and compelled to pay £100. In 999 it was taken 

chmlry ; and, dfler making all allowances for the and plundered by Ihe Danes. In lOBB it wai 

friendship of his historian, he appears lo have besieeed and taken by William Rufus. In king 

Esscssed eitroordinaty qualilications for the part John s time it was taken from the bacons after 
played. three months' siege; and in 1256 its castle, 
80bHELLE,Li,a town of Lower Charentc, founded by William the Conqueror, was stormed 
Fiance, the capital of that department, is situ- and taken by the barous, under the French kmg's 
alcdin « plain ut the bottom af a gulf of Ihe At- son. In the reign of Henry lll.it was besieged 
lantic- Il£ rorm is nearly oval, and its lenglh by Simon Montford, who burnt its then wooden 
from north to south, exclusive of the suburbs, bridge and tower, and spoiled the church and 
about ilirce-quortersof amile; its breadth above priory. In 1381 its old wooden bridge was car- 
half a mile. The fortiGcalions of the celebrated ried oB" by the ice in a sudden thaw after a frost 
Vuibau ore in goud condition, and consist of which had made the Medway passable on foot, 
nineleenhirgebastions.aadeighthalf moons, en- Another was buill in the reign of Richard II., 
closed hy a moat and covered way. On the side but pulled down again on a rumor of an tnva- 
of ilie sea it has a massy old wall, flanked with sion from France. It was afterwards restored, 
Urge towers. The streets are broad, and in bul so often required expensive repairs, by rea- 
g«neral sliaighl,and the houses spacious through- son of the rapid course of the river under it, that 
out ihe town : they are almost all supported in in the reign of Edward III. it was resolved to 
front hy arcades, which, by concealing Ihe pe- build a new bridge of stone; which was be^un, 
destriani, cause an apparent dulness in the streets, and completed, at the expense of Sit John Cob- 
The Place d'Armes, or Place du Chateau, con- ham and Sir Robert knoUes, Edward III.'s 
silts of a spacious area planted with trees, and generals, out of the spoils they had taken in 
commaods n Roe view of the roadstead. The France. The town is governed by a mayor, re- 
piincipal public buildings are the cathedral, hos- corder, twelve aldermen, twelve common-coun- 
pibl, orphaii^onse, and exchange : here arealso oilmen, a town clerk, and inferior oflicers. To 
iwvcral KientjEc institutions, a navigation school, its cathedral belong a dean and six prebendaries. 
and a cabinet of namral hisiory. The present castle of Rochester was one of those 
Rochelle has an excellent road, and a haven, founded by William the Conqueror, to keep in 
formed by a dike and basin for merchant vessels, awe his new subjects ; but there seems every 
Its entrance is defended by two old Gothic reason lo believe that a prior one existed on the 
towers of great height, and is crossed by a pon- same site, frequent mention being made of the 
darotH iron chain. The trade to the colonies in Caslrum RoSense in the Saxon annals. lie 
wines, brandy, flour, linen ; taking in return committed lo Odo, bishop of Baieux, the execu- 
lugar, eolTee, coUon, and all kinds of produce, tion of the new work, and tlie custody of the 
is considerable. To ports of Europe Ihe chief fortress; bul, that prelate proving unworthy of 
articles of export are brandy and bay salt ; its his trust, he was afterwards seized, and sent as 
imports from them aie trifling. Glass, stone- a prisoner to Ihe cattle of Hijuen, in Normandy, 
ware, and surar, are the chief manufactures. where he continued tc ■■- " '" "' "- 



La Rcchelte was, in the thirteenth century, Rufus, who restored him lo his dignities and 
for some lime in Ihe possession of the English, possessions ; a favor which he shortly after uii- 
Id the sixteenth it became a strong bold of the gratefully repaid by raising an insurrection in 
Proteslanis, and governed itself for some time favor of the king's brother, Roherl, duke of Mor- 
as a republic. It was several limes besieged by mandy. Rufus, upon this, laid siege to Rochea- 
ihc Calholics wiihout success, uniJl 1637, when ter castle, and, having forced the garrison to sui- 
il woi uken by Louis XIII. after a siege of render, banished the bishop from his dominions. 
thirteen months, during which Ilic inhabitants During this liege the buildings suitnined consi- 
tuflered all the horrors of famine. It was to derable injury, which Die king enjoined bishop 
exclude all its supplies at this lime tliat cardinal G^mdulph and the prior of Itocliesier la lepair, 
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peifaipi on account of their havio; shonn some 
atUchmeut to the rebellious cause. Gundulph 
accordingly aot only renoraied the walls, but 
laid the foundation of the great square tower, 
which yet perpetuates his tiame,aud entiUes him 
to rank among the rao^t eminent architects of 
Anglo-Norman times. Several estates in this 
eouQly hold of Rochester castle by the ancient 
tenure of castle guard. On St. Andrew's day, 
old style, a banner is hung out at the house of 
the receiver of rents ; and every tenant who does 
DoE then discharge his arrears is liable lo hare 
his rent doubled, on the return of every tide of 
the Medway,till the whole is discharged. 

Rochester castle stands at the south-western 
angle of the cily, on an emiaEilce rising abruptly 
from the river Medway, which preserve from at- 
tack on the well, whilst its south, east, and north 
■ides were defended by a broad and deep ditch. 
The outward walls, which formed ao irregular 
parallelagratn, 300 feel in length, were strength- 
ened by several square and round towers ; but 
these, as well as the walls themseltes, are now 
'Verging to a stale of ruin. The most perfect 
are on ibe east aide, and at the south-east angle ; 
that at the angle was semi-circular, and rose 
boldly from the ditch, which is now almost filled 
up. The principal entrance was on the north- 
east, and was deteoded by a tower gateway, with 
outworks at the sides, The keep, or great tower 
already mentioned, as founded by bishop Gun- 
dulph, occupies the south-east portion of tlie 
castle area. It isof a quadrangular form, seventy 
feel square at the base, and is so planned that 
its angles correspond with the four cardinal 
points of the compass. The walls on the outside 
are built inclining inwarJs from the base, and 
were in general twelve or thirteen feet thick. 
Near the centre, on each side, is a pilaster but- 
tress, ascending from the base to the roof; and 
at the angles are projecting towers, three of them 
square, and the fourth semi-circular, which rise 
twelve feet above the toof. The entrance lo this 
part of the castle was most difficult and intricate, 
and displayed much architectural ingenuity. 
' The lirsl ascent was by a flight of Ivielve steps, 
leading lo an arched gate and covered way; be- 
neath which a flight of seven steps led forward 
to a draw-bridge, iJiat connected wilh the arched 
gateway of the entrance lower; this opened into 
a vestibule, between which and tlie keep there 
were no other avenues of communication than 
by a third arched passage In the thickness ofihe 
wall. This latter, being the immediate inlet 
to the body of the keep, was defended by a mas- 
(ive gate and portcullis, the hinges and grooves 
of which yet remain; and in the roof are open- 
ings for the purpose of showering down destruc- 
tion on the assailants.' 

The inierlor of the keep is diviiled into two 
nearly equal parts by a strong wall, with arched 
door-ways of communication on each floor. In 
Hie centre of this wall is a circular hole for a 
well of considerable depth, neatly wrought, and 
open from the bollom to ihe very top of the keep. 
This tower consisted of three floors, independent 
of the bnsemeni story ; but these floors were re- 
moved when the castle was dismantled in the 
James I, The lowest apartments vpf 



two dark and gloomy rooms, in which the garrt- 
Boo stores were probably deposited. At the 
north-east angle is a circular winding staircase, 
which ascends to the summit; and near il is a 
small arched door-way, leading to a narrow 
vaulted apartment underneath the little tower, 
supposed to have been a. dungeon for cnminali. 
The first floor appears to have been allotted for 
the accommodation of servants and inferior at- 
tendants ; the second floor contained the stale 
apartments ; and the third was desigried for m 
chapel, and for bed-rooms for ^e bmily. Tlia 
roof of the keep is now entirely destroyed ; but 
it most probably consisted of a platform on a 
level with the top of the wall within the parapet; 
the latter was about five feet high, and hod em- 
brasures about two feel wide. 

The cathedral is situated on the east of ihv 
castle, and a little south of llie High Street From 
the mixed style of its architecture it appears I< 
have been the work of different ages. Il it in 
the form of a cross, and is divided into a nar^ 
aisles, two transepts, and a choir, wilh a 
tower, and a spire rising at Ihe intersectic 
the nave and great traosept. The greater part 
of Ihe nave and west front display iJie massive 
character of the early Norman and Saxon archi- 
tecture- The west entrance is particularly wor- 
thy of alteotion : the remaining parts of the 
cathedral are comparatively plain in their exte- 
rior. Entering the nave by the western door, 
the massive Norman style is conspicuous in the 
first five columns on each side, all of them sup- 
porting cireular arches, decorated wilh zig-cag 
mouldings. The roof is of tiniber, with kneel 
supported on corbels, the fronts of which a 
carved into figures of angels sustaining shields, 
on which are uie arms of the city, the see, and 
the priory of Rochester, as well as those of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. The great lower 
is supported by four obtusely -pointed arche*^ 
resting on solid masonry, environed by slender 
columns of Petworlh marble. The cathedral 
extends in length 306 feet from east to west. Tht , 
breadth of the nave, with the side aisles, '» , 
seventy-five feet, and that of the choir nearly the 
same. The western transept is 122 feet, and 
the eastern ninety feet long; the west front it 
ninety-four feet wide, and the great tower 159 
feet high. Several of the monuments in Ihe 
cathedral are curious from their antiquity sod 
workmanship. 

For the maintenance of the bridge certaii) 
lands are allotted by parliament, to which Ro- 
chester has sent members from Ihe first. Th» 
town-house, built in 1687, for the courts, assiio, 
and sessions, and the charity school, are two or 
the best public buildings here. In the cemeleir, 
on the north side of the cathedral, ii the churcb 
belonging lo the parish of St. Nicholas, 
present Fabric, consisting of a nave and two sida 
aisles, was erected about Ihe year 16!0. At ihe 
entrance into the High Street next the bridge, a 
the remains of St- Clement's church, now coi 
verted into dwelling-houses, the parish liaving 
been united wilh that of St. Nicholas. The lown- 
hall, erected in llillT, is a handsome brick struc- 
ture, supported by stone Doric columns. 
I'ntrance to the hall ts by a ipacious itaimM) 
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rhe ceiling of which, as well as that of the hall, 
19 curiouil]' ornamented. Here llie city business 
u IraiiMCtM, atHl the assizes for ihe county are 
sometimes held. The clock-house was buitl in 
1686, at the expense of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
who also gave the clock. At the boccom of 
Chaldegate Sti«et stands a large and commodious 
poor-house. The main street is wide, and well 
pared. The town, wilJiin the walls, conaisls of 
one main stttet, bat within it* liberties many 
buildings bare been erected, and improrements 
haic beeo made, and are still making. A ma- 
thematical school was founded here, and an almi- 
liouse liiT lodging six poor travellers eveiy night, 
and allowing them id. in the morning when diey 
depart, except persons contagiously diseased, 
rogues, and proctors. The Roman Walling 
Street tuns through this town from Shooter's Hill 
to Dover. The mayor and citizens hold an ad- 
miralty court once a year fur regulating the 
oyster-fishery in Ihe creeks and blanches of the 
Medway within their jurisdiction, and for prose- 
cutmg offender*. The bridge was repaired in 
1744, and pallisadoed with new iron rails. Mar- 
ket ou Fridays. 

ROCHESTER, a posl-lnwn of Strafford 
coQiity, New Hampshire, on the west side of 
Salmon Fall River, twenty-two miles north-west 
of Portsmouth. Near the centre of the town there 
IS a village called Norway Plains, containing a 
meeting-house, court-house, and several stores. 
There is also a cotton manubclory in the town. 
One term of the court of common pleas is held 
here annually. — Also a post-town of Plymouth 
county, Massachusetts, on Buiiard's Bay, 
twenty miles sooth-wesi of Plymouth, and forty- 
eight south of Boston. Here are some iron 
works. — And a post town of Ulster county. New 
York, iweoiy rniles south-west of Kingston. 
Rochester, Earl or. See Wilmot. 
ROCH'ET, n.i. Fr. racliel; low Lal.rwAe- 
fton, from rotna, a coat. Asurplice; the white 
upper garment of a priest. 

Whil zealous phreruy did the seoBte leice. 
That tare the ralcAsI toiuch rags aslbeie ! 

Clauelanrl. 
ROCHFORD, a markel-town and parish of 
Essex, situated in a small rivulet called the 
Broomhill.overwhichithiislwo wooden bridges. 
tl is fiReen miles east by south from Billeticay, 
and thirtj-nine east from London. The houses 
■re for the greater part irregular and ill-buill. 
Ttit parish church stands half a mile from the 
town, and is a plain building. The market- 
house is a mean timber structure, in which the 
pelly sessions for the Rochford division of Essex 
ite held. This place is rendered remarkable 
on record fbr its lawless court. See Lawlem 
CouBT. Tlie market is on Thursdays for cattle, 
com, and provisions. Raleigh, in this vicinity, 
though now an inconsiderable village, was for- 
merly a market town, and the head of Ihe barony 
DrSuene,a powerful Anglo-Saxon Dane, who is 
reported to have built a castle here, of which 
some important eartli-works sliU remain. These 
consist of a mount, of an oval shape at the base, 
which is environed by a double dilch and ram- 
pan. 
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ROCK,n, (. *< Pr. roe, roche; Ital. mcxuf 
Rock'iwe, Span, roea; Port, retha; (• 
Rock' LESS, Gr. pwE- — Minsheu.) Am»( 
RocK'RtiBv, >of stone; a stony mass fixed | 
Hock'salt, in the earth; protection; 
Rock'wore, fence : a rock-doe is a aoe 
Hors'v, adj. J tliat frequentstherocky height* 
of the Alps : rockless, devoid bf rocks ; ruck- 
ruby, the garnet ; a. hard stone ; rock-sail, mine* 
rai salt ; rock-work, strong or rugged work in 
imitation of rocks ; a natural wall of rock : 
rocky, abounding with rocks ; strong; slony. 
Val de Compare preunlelh her roc*^ mauntaiu. 
Sandiii. 
The iplilting mrki cow'r'd in the sinking sands, 
And would DOl dash me with their ragged lides. 



id tackling mtt, 



I. like B poor bark, of i 
Rush all to pieces on thy 

There be rxk herbs ; but those are where thim is- 
some mauid. Banin'i NaiunI Hiiloty, 

'i'houeh the reeds of Egypt break under the haud 
dF faini mat leant on Ihem, yet the Tock oF lutael will ' 
be u everbuting stay. King Charlu, 

Such destruciiaa to wilhiland, he opposed the 



Dislilling some of the tincted Iii|Uor, all that ci 
Ihe liquor remaining m the vessel deeply cerulcoi 



i, and txkliu all below. 



The vallies he reatialns 



Nature lodges her treasucei in rucliii groaud. 

Pigeons or doves are oF several sorts ; as wood 
pigeons and rorjl pigeons, ilorliiair's Hutbandrji. 

The mrJi-dM breeds chiefly upon the Alps i a crea- 
ture of admirable swiftneai ; and may probably be 
■hat mentioned in the book of Job : her horns gmw 
Hinelimes so far backward as to reach over her bul- 
tocki. Grtf/'i Miiuum, 

These leiaer rotks, or great bulky stone*, are they 
not maaifest FngmentsT Buruet. 

The garden li fenced on Ihe lower end, by a nalu- 
lal mouod of mckvork, AdJim. 

Of amber a nndulc, invetled with a cost, called 
rn-t Ilnber. II 'omfinrnf un roniji. 

Iloch-rubii is of a deep red. and the haidisl oF all 
the kinds. Id. 

Two pieces of transparent roek-iaU: one white, 
Ihe utiier tei). Id. 

Ye darksome pines, that o'er yon racii reclined. 
Wave hi^h. and murmur to the hollow wind. *•(». 
Till a' the leaa gang dry ny dear, 
And the racti mell wi the san : 
1 will luvBlhoeslill.mydear, 
While Ihe sands o' life shall run. Barru. 

Rock, n. >. Goth, and Swed. rork ; Ital. ror- 
ru i Span, rucca. A distaff from which wool is 
spun ; B roll of flax or wool. 
A learned and a manly soul 
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On tk6 veh a i^zxkty measure place 
Of vital flax, and turn t|ie wheel apace. Dryden* 
Flow from the roek, my flax, and swiftly flow. 
Pursue thy thread, the spindle runs below. Pamel. 

Rock, v. a. 1 Fr. rocquer ; Dan. rokkt. To 
RocK'£R,ft.s. i shake; agitate; to move back- 
wards and forwards ; lull by rocking ; be agi- 
tated ; reel to and fro : the noun substantive cor- 
responding. 

Come, take hand with me. 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 

Swkspeare, 
Sleep rock thy brain. 
And never come mischance between us twain. Id, 
Leaning her head upon my breast. 
My panting heart rocked her asleep. Suckling. 
My bloody resolutions, 
Like sick and froward children, 
Were rodted asleep by reason. Denham. 

If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the smoke 
were more swiftly shaken, it would, like water, vi- 
brate to and fro. Boifk, 

The wind was laid ; the whispering sound 
Was dumb ; a rising earthquake rocktd the ground. 

Ufjfdtn* 
His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a foeker slept id. 

While his secret soul on Flanders preys, 
Uii rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Id. 
A living tortoise, being turned upon its back, could 
help itself only by its neck and head, by pushmg 
against the ground to roek itself as in a cradle, to 
find out tlie side towards which the inequality of the 
ground might more easily permit to roll its shell. 

Ray on the Creation, 
The rocking town 
Supplants their footsteps ; to and fro they reel 
Astonished. Philips, 

like this rocking of the battlements. Young. 
Ae night tne storm the steeples rocked. 
Poor labour sweet in sleep was locked. 
While bums, wi' snawy wreeths up-choked, 

wild eddying swirl, 
Or through the minine outlet bockcd, 

I>own headlong hurl. Burnt, 

Rock Basins are cavities or artificial basins 
of different sizes, from six feet to a few inches 
diameter, cut in the surface of the rocks for the 
purpose, as is supposed, of collecting the dew 
and rain pure as it descended from the heavens, 
for the use of ablutions and purifications, pre- 
scribed in the Druidical religion ; these, espe- 
ciallv the dew, being deemed the purest of all 
fliiios. There are two sorts of these basins, one 
frith lips or communications between the different 
bninsy the other simple cavities. The lips are 
•• low as the bottom of the basins, which are 
lioriiODtal, and communicate with one somewhat 
tower, to contrived that the contents fell by a 
gndual descent through a succession of basins 
•ither to the ground, or into a vessel set to re- 
ctive it. The basins without lips might be in- 
ivoded for reservoirs to preserve the rain or dew 
io iff original purity without touching any other 
t § m t \f which was perhaps used for the Druid to 
drink, or wash his hands, previous to officiating 
at any high ceremony. Some of those basins 
■re so formed as to receive the head and part of 
the human body ; one of this kind is found on 
a rock called king Arthur's bed, in the parish of 
North Hall id Cornwall, where are also others. 



called by the country people Arthur's troughs, 
in which they say he used to feed his dogs. 

Rock Crystal. See CaystAi. 

Rock Salt. See Salt. 

ROCK'ET, «. 1. Ital. rocchetto. An arti- 
ficial firework. See Pyhotechny, and below. 

When bonfires blaze, your vagrant works shall rise 
In roekeis, till they reach the wondering skies. 

Qartk, 

Every rocket ended in a constellation, strowingthe 
air with a shower of silver spangles. Additim. 

Rock'et, n. 1. Lat. eruca. A plant, of a pe- 
culiarly fetid smell. 

Rocket is one of the sallet furniture. Afordscr. 
Rockets, Sir William Congreve's, ai« a 
. Boodern species of war rockets, called after the 
name of their inventor. They diffbr of course 
from the common rocket, as well in their magni- 
tude and construction as in the powerful nature 
of their composition ; which is such, thai with- 
oM the incumbrance of any ordnance (the rocket 
itself containing the propelling power) balls, 
shells, case-shot, and carcasses, may be projected 
to the distance of from 1000 to 3000 yaids, 
which renders them a most efficactons species of 
artillery. 

They are of various dimensions, as well in 
length as in calibre, and are differently armed 
according as they are imended for the field, or 
for bombardment; carrying, in the first instance, 
either shelb or case sh<rt, which may be exploded 
at any part of their flight, spreading death and 
destruction amongst the colunms of the enemy ; 
and in the second, where they are intended for the 
destruction of building, flipping, stores, &c.,tbey 
are armed with a peculiar species of oomposMon, 
which never fails of destroying every combustible 
material with which it comes in contact. The 
latter, called carcass-rockets, were first naed at 
Boulogne, their powers having been previously 
demonstrated in some experiments made at 
Woolwich by Sir William Congreve in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Pitt and several of the cabinet 
minsters. Sir Sidney Smith was ordered to 
command the expedition intended for this par- 
pose; but from the lateness of the season, it 
being near the end of November before the pre- 
parations were completed, nothing was done that 
year. In 1806 Sir William renewed his propo- 
sition for the attadc of Boulogne by redtets, 
which was ordered to be pat in eiecution after 
lord Moira, at that time master-general of the 
ordnance, and lord Howick, first lord of the ad- 
miralty, had satisfied themselves of the efficacioas 
fiature of the weapon. The attack was accord- 
ingly made under the command of commodore 
Owen, late in October 1806 ; having been put 
off during the summer months in consequence of 
the negociations for peace. The town was set 
on fire hy the first discharge, and continaed 
burning for nearly two days : it was supposed, 
also, that some shipping were destroyed, but the 
greater part of the rockets certnnly went over 
the basin into the town. Caicass-iod^efs have 
since been used in various expeditioBs nnder Ae 
immediate inspection of their inventor. 

After the siege of CopenhageD they were 
ordered by lord Chatham, the masteg giutnl of 
the ordnance, to be reported npon by a eoamit- 
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lee of Reld-oBlcen of arilllerjr «ho liad wiitjesu^ 
their edect in Ihal bombard meat, anil vho pro- 
nounced them Id be ■ a powerful auxiliary to the 



of all tesiimonies, that of the enemy ; a striking 
instance of which occurred at the siege of Flush- 
ing, where ^eoent Moonet, the French com- 
mandaU, made a formal remonslmnce to lord 
Chatham respecting the use of them in that 



It is not, however, in bombardment only thai 
this species of artillery may be advantageously 
employed; their powers in the lield having been 
deraoourated to be equally irreiiatible. The 
crown pnnce of Sweden was the first general 
who bore testimony lo their effects in this ser- 
vice; a small corps of rocketetin, under the com- 
mand of captain Bogue of the British artillery, 
having been ailached to a division of the allied 
armies, which, in the ever memorable buttle of 
Leipsic, gloriously mainlained i!ie honor of the 
British atna. They were afterwards employed 
with gnat effect wlien the British army, under 
the commtDd of the duke of Wellington, crossed 
the Adour. In consequence his royal highness 
(he pnnce regent commanded the formaLon of a 
rocket corps, which took place on the in of 
Janiury 1S14, by aagmeotalion to the regiment 



rockets is cylindrical, and they are composed of 
strong metallic cases, armed, as we have before 
staled, either with carcass composition for bom- 
bardment and conflagration, or with shells and 
['ase-shot for field service. They are, however, 
of Tarious weights and dimensions, from the 
eight-inch carcMi, oi explosion rocket, weighing 
nearly 3 cwi.,to the six pound shell-rocket, which 
is the sioallesl site used m the field. The sticks 
which 8t« employed for regubling their flight 
ikre also of different lengths, according to the 
sue and service of Ihe rocket; and which, for 
the convenieace of carriage, are slowed apart 
from the rocket, and so contrived as to consist 
of two or more pans, which are connected to it, 
and to each other, when requisite, with Ihe ut- 

The ammunition is divided into three classes, 
liearj, mtdium, and light; the former including 
all those of above forly-two pounds, which ate 
denorainated accordhig lo their calibre, as eight- 
inch, seven-inch, six-inch, Sec., rockets ; ihe me- 
dium include all those from forty-two pound lo 
tweoty-four pound rocket ; and the light from 
Ihe eigh teen-pounder lo the aix-ponnder inchi- 
■iie. The carcass-rockets are armed with strong 
iron conical heads, conlaining a composition ax 
hard and soInI as iron itself, and which, when 
once inflamed, bids defiance to any human effort 
to estingtiish it ; and consequently involves, in 
ao inetlinguishable flame, every combuslible ma- 
terial with which it comes in conlacl. The 
fortjr-Iwo-pounder and thiriy-two-po under car- 
us*-rockcis are those which have hitherto been 
chiefly employed in hombaidmenU ; the pene- 
Daiion of the Ihirly-two pound carcass-rocket in 
ooiBtDon ground is nine feet ; and in some 
motanees where they have been employed, they 



liave bpeii known to pierce through several floor^ 
and through the sides of houses : tbii I* llw 
smallest rocket used in bombardmenl, and Ibtf 
largest employrd in the field ; the more utuat 
siie for the latter service being the fweniy-four, ' 
eighteen, twelve, and six-pounden. The ranger ' 
of the eight-incti, seven-inch, and six-inch roeb* 
eH are from 1000 to 9&0O yards ; and the quao- 
trty of comfanstible matter, or bursting powder, 
from tweirty-five pounds lo fifty poonds; and 
from their wei^t, combined with less diaineteff 
they possess a greater power of penetration than 
the heaviest shells, and are tbeeefore equally eA^ 
cient for the destruction of bomb-proofs, or th» 
demolition of strong buildings; so that the feci- 
ijty of application, on which the inventor hm ' 
hitherlo rested Ihe merit of the rocket system, tt- J 
not its only excellence ; for it thus appears fhit | 
it actually will propel heavier masses than eati' 
be done by any other means, that is lo layy 
masses, to project which it would scarcely b^ 
possible to cast, much less to transport mortocv 
of sufficient magnitude. The largest rocket ihM 
has yet been eotiitrucied has not, we believe, ex- 
ceeded 3cwt.; but Sir Williani Congreve had 
in contemplation others of much superior mag- I 
nitude, weighing from half a ton lo a ton weight, 
which, being driven in very strong casl-irott 
cases, may possess such force that, when Ared 
along trenches cut lo the foM of the glacis, from 
the nearest point of tlie third parallel, against the 
revelemeni of any fortress, even unimpaired bj* 
cannonade, it shall, by ils mass and form, pierce 
tile same ; and, having pierced it, shall with one 
explosion of several barrels of gunpowder, with 
which it is loaded, blow such portion of th« 
rnasoDiy into the ditch, as may, Willi very f) 
rounds, complete a practicable breach. 

The forty'two and thiiiy-two pounders M I 
those, ai we have before slated, which havtf I 
hitherto been principally used in bombardmeatr j 
and which, for the general purposes of that sei' 
vice, are found quiie sufficient, as Ihey will co«»" 
vey from seven pounds to ten pounds of coo^' 
busbble mailer each, and have a range ofupwatdw 
of 3000 yards. The Ihiny-two pounder rocket 
may be considered as the medium rocket, being I 
the smallest used in bombardment as a care — 
or explosion rocket, and tlie largest used h 
shot or shell in the field ; but as the twenly-four 
pounder is very nearly equal lo it in all its apt i 
plications in the latter service, being quite er|iiu I 
to the propelling of ihe Cohom shell, or Ivrel** J 
pounder shot, it is, from the saving in wei(A% ' 
generally preferred to ihe Ihirty-lwo-pounderj. 
The eighteen'pounder, which is the first of tht 
light nature of rockets, is armed with a nine- 
pound shot or shell ; tlie twelve-pounder with • 
six-ponnd ditto ; the nine-pounder wiih a gre- 
nude; and the lix-pounder with a Ihree-pound' 
shot or shell. From the iwsniy- tour-pounder to 
the nine-pounder rocket, inclusive, a descripftoB 
of case-shol rockit is formed of each nalun^ 
armed with a quantity of muAetot carbine balla, 
of Ihe cylinder of the rocket. 



it if detached from il by an explosion, and re- 
■naios aospended in the air by a small parachute, 
to which il a connected by a chain. A perma- 
nent and brilliant tight is thus obtained, and 
suspended in the air for five minutes at least, so 
as to alTord lime and light aulGcient la observe 
the motions of an enemy either on shore oi at 
sea; where it is particulaily useful in chasing, 
or foi giving distant and more exteosire night 
signals. It is to be observed thai nothing of this 
hind can be obtained by the projectile force of 
either guns or mortars, because the explosion in- 
Bitlibly destroys any construction that could be 
made to produce the suspension in the air. 

The flouting rockel corcois is another of the in- 
ventors applications of his rocket, and of the 
Earachnie, for the purpose of conveying cora- 
ustible matlarto distances tar beyond the range 
of any known projeclile force ; at the same time 
that it in cheap, simple, and portable. Like the 
light ball it is thrown into the air attached to a 
rocket, from which teing liberated at its greatest 
altitude, and suspended to a small parachute, it 
is driven fomard by the wind, and will, jn i. 
modcrule breeze, afford ranges at least double 
Ihose of the common carcass; and may, there- 
fore, for naval purposes, from a blockading squa- 
dron, be thrown in great quantities, by a fair 
wind, against any fleet or arsenal, without the 
smallest risk, or without approaching within 
range either of guns or mortars. Thus, in a 
blockade, a few years back, of the Russian fleet 
at Baltic Fort, il might have been continually 
used, at all events, with great prospect of success, 
and certainly where no other means of annoy- 
ance could be applied. The rocket containing 
this carcass is not larger than the thirty-two 
pounder carcass-rocket ; and the whole expense, 
added to the rocket, does not exceed live shil- 
lings ; nor are the approaches of the carcass itself 
necessarily visible by night, as it may be so ar- 
ranged as not to indame till some time after it 
has settled. It ii evidently, therefore, capable of 
becoming a very harassing weapon, with a great 
chance of doing as much mischief as any other 
carcass amongst large fleets and flotillas, by 
lodging unpereeived m the rigging, orlightingon 
extensive arsenals, in situations where no other 
means of annoyance whatever exists. 

ROCKINGHAM, a market town of Nor- 
thamptonshire, eighty-three miles from London, 
situated on the river Welland. It has a charily 
school, a market on Thursday, and a fair on Sep- 
tember Bih, for five days. William the Con- 
queror erected a castle here, which was garrisoned 
by Sir Lewis Walion, for king Charles I., who 
was created in 1644, baron Rockingham, Its 
forest was reckoned one of the largest and 
richest in the kingdom ; it extended in the time 
of the ancient Britons almost from the Welland 
to the Nen, and was noted formerly for iron 
works, great quantities of flags, i. e. the refiise 
of the iron ore, being met with in the adjacent 
fields. It extended, according to a survey in 
104t, nearly fourteen miles in length, from the 
west end of Middleton Woods to the town of 
Wandsfbid, and five miles in breadth, from Brig- 
slock to ttie Welland ; but is now dismembered 
into parcels, by tlie interposition of fields and 
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towns, and is divided into three bailiwics, Iir 
several of its woods a quantity of charcoal is' 
made of the tops of trees. Market on Thursday. 

Roceinqbau, a township of the United 
Slates, on the Connecticut, Windham coun^, 
Vermont. 

RocKiNGHAU, a county of the United States 
in the south-east part of New Hampshire, ' 
bounded north-east by SttafTord county, east by 
the Atlantic, south by Massachusetts, and weit 
by Hillsborough county. Chief towns, Ports- 
mouth, Eieter, and Concord. 

RocKiNGHAu, a county of the central part of 
Virginia, bounded north-east by Hardy and She- 
nandoah counties, south-east by Orange and 
Albemarle counties, south-west by Augusts 
county, and W, N.W. by Pendleton county. 
Also a county of the United States, on the north 
side of North Carolina. Il lies west of Caswel 
county, and is watered by the Uan. There is a 
mineral spring in this county, which is much re- 

RocKY MouNTiiNs, or Stony MooNTiim, 
a long and broad ranee of mountains of NorA 
America, Long. 112° W. They divide lh« 
waters which flow east into the Missouri a 
Mississippi, from those which flow west into 
Pacific Ocean. 

RocKV RtvEB, a river of Ohio, which n 
into lake Erie, nine mile« west of the Cuyahoga. 

RocET, or Rock River, or Roche, a ri 
which rises in the north-west terrilory, r 
through the north-west part of the Illinois terri- 
tory, and flows inio the Mississipi, 160 milea 
above the Illinois. Length about SOO miles. 

ROD, n. I, Belg. roede. A long Iw^ w 
pole; any thing long and slender; a sceptre ( 
an instrument of measurement, or of correctiOD. 



Ai holy oil. Edward Confeisoi's crowa, 
The TVd and bird of peace. 

Shaktpeare. Hnry Vlil. 



Of Bolingbroke. Id. Hmry IT, 

In this candilion the ml of God hath a voiccl* 
be heard, and he, wboM office it it, ought ndw W, 
expoand to the sick man the particular meaaioEtf 
the voice. Ha«m,«d. 

Grant me and my people the beiielit of thy cba*> 
tiKRiCDts : that thy rod, as ncU as Ihj itsn. miy 
contfon us. King CAarki. 

The cast'ral reed of Hermes or hi> gpiite rod. 
Jfittrm. 

Some cbusE a haul ml of the same year's ihool- 
and this tbey biad on to anolhei straight itick dt' 
any wood, and, walking softly over thoM pliCM-. 
where the; iiitpecl llie bowels of the earth to bt m- , 
lichcd bj metali, the wand will, by bowing lowardl. 
it, di»over il. B,gU. _ 

Tbey trembling learn lo throw the fatal dart, , 
And under radt of toagb cenluriona smart. Drjrfn, 
Ut Ihe fisherman 
Increase his tackle, and bis rol retie. Cajt. 

As soon as Ihal senleoce is eieculed, these rein. 



u pttflio, ukeD u 

Huu, n Cyclop!, wilh yom fai 

TUi rdnl love hrB«ei all lbs eodi, 

And etetj hour by lave it loade 

SotM bnvea-delyiDg Encelaiie. 

A mit'ii 1 liuber, aatl a cbier a run ; 
An boQctt DUd't the Dobleil work of Uod. F 

O geotka iteep, 1 cried, 
W by a Ihy gift lo me ilone denied ? 
Mildeit of branp, friend la every clime, 
Where kies my error, what hu been my cnme? 
UeaiU, biidi, and cattle, feel Ihy biitmy mi ; 
Tbc dnmij ouiuntaini wave, and Kem lo nod : 
The (arrenU c«aM to chide, ihe lea) Id roar. 
And the hiubed wavu recline upon ihe thore. 




niral Guichen, . , 

though frum tba shaiteriKl stale of hb own fle«^ • 
and the unn'illinijness of the enemy I 
another action, he look none of their shipi. I 
Ili« iuccessfut elTorts during 1780 were geno- 
tally applauded. He received the ihanlu of 
both houses of parliainenl, and addresses of 
thanks from various parts of Great Britain, and 
from the islands to which his Wctoiiesweie more 
particularly leniceable. In 1781 he continued 
his exertions, with much niccess, in defending 
tlie West India Island 1 ; and, along with general 
Vaughan, he conquered St. Eustatius. Un the 
IBUi of April, 17B2, be came to a cloie action 
with the French fleet under count deGrasse; 
during which he sunk one ship, and took five, 
of which the admirars ship, the Ville de Paris, 
Peace was made in 1782; liul, ai a 



RODNEY (George Brydjes, lord Rodney), 
was bom in 1718. His father was a nr-' 

officef, commanding, at the time of liis s 

birth, the yacht in which the king, attended by reward for hit n 

tlie duke of Chandos, used lo pass to or from pension of £2000 a-year for himself and his two 

Hanover, and he asked aud obtained leave to successors. He had long before been created a 

call his infant son George Brydges. The royal baronet, and was justly promoted lo the peerage, 

and noble god-fathers advised captain Itodney by the title of baron llodoey of Stoke, Somer- 

lo educate his bay for hLt own profession, pro- selshire, and made vice-admiral of Great Bti- 

niising to promote him as rapidly as the merit he tain. Lord Ilodney had been twice married; 

should display, and the regulations of Ihe first to the sister of the earl of Northampton ; 

navy, would permit In 1751, accordingly, we and secondly, to the daughter of John CUes, 

find him in Ihe rank of a commodore, sent out eiiq. wilh whom be did not reside for several 

lo make aceuiate diseoverits respecting an years before liisdeath, which happened on the 24th 

island whkh was supposed to lie about 50° N. of May, 1T92. lo 1783 the house of Assembly, 

lat.. and about 300 leagues west of England; in Jamaica, voted illOOO towards erecting a 

but he returned without having seen any such marble statue to him, as a mark of their grati- 

iiland. Id the war whichsoon followed this voyage tude and veneration for his gallant services. 

of discovery, he was promoted to the rank of a RODOMONTA'DE, n. i. Fr. rodomonladt. 

learsKlmiral, and was employed to bombard From a boastful boisterous hero of Ariosto, 

Havre de Grace; which in 1739 and 1760 he called Hodomonle. An empty uoisy bluster or 

considerably damaged, together with Ihe ship- boasl: a rani. 

pin([. In 1761 he was sent on an expedition Thelibertineiof painting have no other model but 

against Martinico, which was reduced in the be- , rodimimladi gtnius. siul very irregular, which 

ginning of 1762, and about the same time St. viotently hu/iiei them away. UryiUa'i Ih^Titnuii. 

Lucia turrendered to captain Harvey. In reward He lalki axuavagBDily in hii paision, but, if I 

for bisservices, he was created K. B.; but, in con- would quote a hundred paisagei in lien Joniou's 

sequence of extravaeance hb circumstances be- Celhegus. 1 could shew that ihe roiammlaJa of Al- 

came so embarrassed Ihat he was obliged lo fly "!»="" oie neilber bo imilionsl nor imposiible. for 

from hb couolry. lie was in France when that Cethegus ihrealeus to destroy naWte. Orj,-™. 

court took ■ decided part wilh America against ., "= ""'y «"'^ "" "" 'P°", " ''"■.TC^, ' '°1,2 

-V . n , ■ J ,l' I ■ f !■ .u _k these Kamesome daii men will give him niali, which 

G.«U Britain ; ">«l Jhe king of France through B^ \^ r.^„„U.. 

Ihe duke de Biron ctfered him a high command ' "^ <^ OjsmiK.ir of iV Tu.iiiw. 
in Am French navy, if 4ie would carry i 



_ t hii own country; an offer which he re- 
jeciad wilh indigoaiioo. When the divisions 
wUch the mutual recriminations of admiral 
Kej)pcl and Sir Hugh .Palliser excited in ilje 
British navy mode it difficult for the ministry lo 
procure experienctd and popular commanders 
r their Heels, lord Sandwich offered him the 



for their Heels lord Sandwich offered him the ^^^ ^ ^^, .^ ,j^^.^ ; ,^ ^^^^ 
chief command off the Leeward Isles, and he J^^ ™jhoundi are il«t<u than the 

kAi«ta,1 hit A?,n T^iwvmK^F 1770 nn hnnrd thp J b J 



ROE,n.«. Sax. pa,pa-Beop; Goth, andSwed. 
ra. A species of deer. 

They were as iwiftu the roa upon the muuntains. 
1 Chnnuclci. 
Ran like a mc di hut upon 
The lofty bills oF Bitlieron. SaaJyt. 

He would him make 

Dienake. 



Uaisied his Sag, December 1779, on board the 
Sandwich. Hit first exploit was in January 
1780, when he look Btneteen Spanish transports 
bouod to Cadiz from Bilboa, with a lixly-four 
gun ship and five frigates. On the 16th of Jan- 
uary he fell in with the Spanish Eleel, consisting 
of eleven sad of the tine, under don John de 
Langara; of which one was blown up during 
ih« engagement, five were taken and carried ' 



a Troelodyte (asiinan 



litbnliar, ■ 






wbo call CBlch 

•wl and Pup. 

Roe, n. >. Properly roan or rone ; Dan. nmn, 

■men : Teut. rogen. tlie eggs of fish. 

Hen comes Romeo 

Without bis m, like ■ dried herring. Shaluprar*, 

Ror. the seed or spawn of fah. That of tin 



die admiral's ship; male fishes b usually distinguished by ilie iv 
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of soft TW, or milt ; and that of the female, hard 
roe, or spawn. So inconceiTably numerous are 
these ovula, or small eg^a, that M. Petit found 
341,144 of them in a carp of eighteen inches; 
but M.LKuweahoeck found in acarp no more 
than 211,629, This last gentlemen observes 
thai there are foui times this number in a cod ; 
and that a common one contains 9,344,000 eg^. 

Roe, in loology. See Cebvl's. 

Hoe (sic Thomas), an able slalesman and am- 
bassador, born at Low Leylon, in Essex, about 
16B0. He was admitted into Magdalen Col- 
lef^e, Oiford, in 1593. After studying at (he 
inns of court, and tiavelliog to France, he was 
made esquire tu queen Klimbetb. In 1604 he 
was knighted by king James 1. and soon after 
sent to make discoieries in America. In 1614 
he was sent ambassador to the great mofpil, at 
whose court he continued [our yenrs. In 1G20 he 
was chosen M. P. for Cirencester, and in 1621 
ient ambaslador to the grand signior : in which 
poBi he continued under Oiman, Mustapha I., 
and Amuralh IV. Of the transactions there he 
sent a true uid railbful relation to the king and 
prince Henry; whirh was printed at London in 
1632, in 4to. He also wrote a curious account 
of his transactions at the Porte, which remained 
in MS. till 1740; when it was published under 
the title of ibe Ne^ociaiions of sir Thomas Rne, 
in his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte; from 1631 
tu 1<328, in folio. He also made a large collec- 
tion of Greek and oriental MSS. which he pre- 
sented tothe Bodleian Library. Hebrought over 
the Sne Alexandrian MS. of the Greek Bible, as a 
present to Charles I. from Cyril, patriarch of 
Constantinople; since transcribed and published 
by Dr. Giabe. In 1620 he was sent to mediate 
a peace between the kings of Poland and Swe- 
den. This he effected, and acquired such credit 
with Guslarus Adolphus, that, after ^e victory 
of Leipiic, the kingseDlhiro a present of £2000. 
In 1640 he was chosen M. P. (or the university 
of Oxford. In 1641 he was sent ambassador to 
Ratisbon ; and on his return was made chancellor 
of the garter, and a privy-counsellor. He died 
in November 1644. 

ROEBUCK (John), M.D., was born at 
Sheffield in Yorkshire, in the year 1718. After 
the usual course of the grammar school at Shef- 
field, hi& parents being dissenters, tliey placed 
Iheir son under the tuition of Dr. Doddridge, 
then master of an academy at NorthamplOD. He 
was neii sent lo the university of Edinburgh, 
where he studied medicine and chemistry ; and 
he afterwards spent some lime at die university 
of Leyden; at which last place he oblained a 
degree in medicaoe, in 1743. He left Leyden, 
aflier having risited some parts of the north of 
Germany about the end of 1744, Soon afler 
his return, he settled as a physician at Birming- 
ham, where he niet with great encouragement. 
Strongly attached to chemisiry, he fitted up a 
small Ubonitory in his own house, in which he 
spent every ipaie moment of his time. His first 
discoveries were certain improved methods of 
refining gold and silver, and particularly en in- 
genious mode of collecting the smaller particles 
of these precious metals, which had been for- 
nterl; lost in the practical operations of mntiy of 
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the manul^clures. By other cbeml(»it process^ 
carried on about tne sume time in his little labck^ 
ratory, he discovered also improved methods fff 
making sublimate, hartshorn, and' sundry otiidr 
articles of equal impottance. In order to rend<r 
these employments useful lo himself and the pub- 
lic, he chose his associate Mr. Samuel Oarbet ef 
Birmingham. They erected an extensive I 
ratoiy at Bitmlngliam, for tlie purposes a 
mentioned ; which was productive of many a^ 
vantages to [he manufactures of Ihai place, tttf 
of much emolument lo themselves. In ITCf 
the doctor married Miss Ann Roe of Sbeffietft 
Iol74g Messrs. Roebuck and GarbetestabliahtS 
a manulacture of oil of vitriol at Prestonpamt < 
and, by conducting their operations with secreii)'i 
they were enabled to preserve ilie ailvanlages <^ 
their ingenuity and Inaustry for a Ion; period tf- 
years ; and not only served the public at a mtldk' 
cheaper rale ihan had ever been done formeril 
but realised in that manubcture a greater annol 
profit from a smaller capital Ihan had been don 
ID any similar undertaking. Dr. Roebuck nei 
projected the establishment of cast iron worludiL 
an exteosive and improved plan ;'and under IA> 
direction, with the assistance of Mr. SmeaMK 
and Mr. James Watt, the magnificent worlu B 
Carron were finished in the end of 1759. FoTMnr-* 
time after the establishment of the Carron woU 
Dr. Roebuck continued to give his attention ai 
assistance in the general management andsuE 
Intendance of ihem; but, when the business at 
by degrees into a mailer of orclinalj detail, I 
was unfortunately induced to become lessee 4 
tlie duke of Hamilton's extensive coal and *' 
works at Borrovrstounesa. The coal there w 
represented lo exist in great abundance, a 
be of superior quality ; but the perpetual (twcM 
slon of difficulties and obstacles, wnich occnnd 
in the working and raising of ihe coal, was •odi 
as has been seldom experienced in any work tl 
that kind. The result waslbat, aftermany yenj 
of labor and industry, there were sunk in 4(. 
coal and salt at Borrowilounness, not only bfc 
own. and the considerable fortune brought M^; 
by his wife, but the regular profits of hi* moi^ 
successful works; togelner with sums of moiM 
borrowed from bis relations and friends, wfaid 
lie was never able to repay. He died on iN 
ITth of July, 1794. Dr. Roebuck left behia 
him many works, hut few writings. A compi 



291h, ..... 

read there 16th of Februaiy 1776; Obsemlion 
on the Ripening and Filling of Com, read l[,,^^ 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 5th of JunV 
1784,— are til the writings of his, two politt" 
pamphlets excepted, which have been publial 

ROELLA, in botany, a genos nf the mc 
gynia order and penlandria class of pUDflLfi 
natural order [weuly-ninih, campanacea:: ai£, 
funnel-shaped, with its bottom sjiut up by SIff 
miniferous valvules : stigma bifid : caps, biloot; 
lar, and cylindrical inleHor. ' 

HOEMEH (Glaus), a celebrated Danidi ■(; 
Ironomeranil malhemallcian, born at Arthu*eill|l 
Jutland, 1644; and at eighteen years ofi 
lo the University of Copenhagen, lie 



mathematiM and astronomy, and became 90 ex- 
pert in tliosE sciences that when Picard whs 
sent by Laiii) XIV,, in 1671, to make observa- 
tion* in ihenonh, he engaged him to reluinwith 
him to PiwCe, and had him presented to the 
king, Kho wade him tutor to ineHaupliin, and 
gave him a pension. He was joined with Pi- 
card and Cuiini in making astronomical obser- 
vations; and in 1672 he was admitted a member 
of Ae Andeiny of Sciencet. During the ten 
yesn he lewded ttt Paris, he c;ained ^reat re[m- 
latJon by his discoreries : and firal found out the 
Telocity with which light moTes, by the eclipses 
of Jupim's satellites. In 16R1 [toempr was re- 
called to Denmark, by Christian V., who made 
him proletsor of astronomy at Copenhagen ; and 
chancellor of the exchequer, See. He became 
couriMllor of slate, and burgomaster of Copsn- 
faajen under Frederick IV. He died September 
191b, 1710. ajed siity-six- Horrebow. bis dis- 
ciple, profewor of a«ronomy at Copenhagen, 
C~ Kshed in 4lo., 1753, various observations oF 
ner, with his system, under the title of As- 
ironomtK. He had also printed various aslro- 
nomicsl observations. Sec, in several volumes of 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
al Paris, ted6. 

ROER, orlttiun. There are two rivers of 
this name in the west of the Prussian states; 
the one flowing through the provinces of the 
Lower Rhine, and Cleves, and Berg, passes by 
Puren and Joliers. and ^lls into the Maese. 
- T)ie other, rising near Winterburg in Westplialia, 
Aows westward, till it joins the Rhine between 
Rnhrott and Duisburg. It is navigable by means 
of sluices, but rapid and frequently overflows its 

HOOA, in antianity, a present which the em- 
perors made to the senators, magistrates, and 
even to (he people: and ihepopesand patriarchs 
10 their clergy. These rogie were distributed by 
the emperors on llie first day of the year, on 
their birth day. or on thenalalis dies of the cities; 
and by the popes and patriarchs in passion-week. 
Iloea i) also used for the common pay of the 
soldiers. ' 

ROnATIO. or RooATtoN, in the Roman ju- 
risprudence, a demand made by the consuls or 
Iribanes of the Roman people, when a law was 
prapoaed to be passed. Rosatsoisalso used lor 
tlie decree itself made in consequence of the 
people's i^vtiiK their assent to this demand ; to 
disnnguisli it ^om a senatus cunaultum, or de- 
cree of the senate. 

ROGATION, n. I. Fr. rogation, from Uu 
rogc. Litany; supplication. 

Ue perleclelh the nmiiiDni or litanies befoie in 
OK, and addeth unto Lbem that which the pmeat 
neeoMty lequired. Hanktr. 

Suppliratiora. with thil lolemnity for appeasing 
of God'i orath, were n( the Greek church lenoed 
lilanin. anil rnf^*<»ii of the Latin. Taylor. 

ROGF.Rop HMU««.an ancient English hisio- 
tian, educated iu the monastery of Hexham in 
Northumherlaud. He was elected prior of it 
about 1138. He wrote a history of the eam- 
paipD of iW Scottish army, under David I., 



kingof Scots, when the batlleof the standard was 

RooER or HOTEDEN, a learned man of the 
thirteenth century, bom in Yorkshire, moat pro- 
bably at the town ofthat name, now called How- 
den, some time in the reign of Heuiy \. After 
he had received the flrit parts of educaliou, in 
his native country, he studied ibe civil and canon 
law, which were then become the moai lucrative 
branches of learning. He becaine domestic 
chaplain to Henry IL, who employed him to 
transact several ecclesiastical adaira ; in which 
he acquitted liimself with honor. But bis most 
celebrated work wai, his Annals of England, 
from A. D. 731, when Bede's Ecclesiastical His- 
tory ends, to A. D. 1302. This work, which is 
one of the most voluminous of our ancient his- 
tories, is more valuable for tlie sincerity with 
which it is written, and the great variety of facts 
which it contains, than for the beauty of its style, 
or the reeulariiy of its arrangement. 

ROGERS (Charles). F. R. S., an eminent an- 
tiquarian, born in London, Au^st 2d, 171 1. in 
1731 he obtained an othce in the custom-house, 
and in 1747 was promoted to be clerk of the 
certificates. In 1753 he was admitted a member 
of Ihe society of antiquaries; and soon after 
F. R. S. He published a most elegant and ex- 
pensive work, exhibiting apacimens of the man- 
ner of tlie difi'ecent masters. This work wasso 
much admired, that copies of it were placed in 
his majesty's library, and in those of ine empe- 
ror of Germany, the empress of Russia, the late 
king of France, the British museum, be. &c. 
He also published a translation of Dante's Inferno 
in 1782, 4iD. ; and several curious papers. He 
died Januaiy 2d, 1784. 

RooEHs (John), D.D. an eminent English 
divine, bom in 1679, at Ensham, in Oxfordshire, 
where his father was vicar. He was educated at 
Oxford, and in 16S3 was admitted of Corpus 
Christi College, and became fellow in 1706. In 
1710 he became B. D., and in 1716 rector of 
Wrington ; when he married Miss L, Hare, sis- 
ter of lord Coleraine. In 1719 he engaged in 
the Bansorian controversy; and published A 
UiicouTse on the \'isible and Invisible Churcli 



He gained so much credit by these 
works that the university of Oxford conferred 
on him by diploma the degree of D.D. In 
1736 he wai made chaplain to the prince of 
Wales, afterwards George 11 ; when lie mihlished 
A Defence ofChnilianity against Collins 9 Scheme 
of Literal Prophecy. In October 172B he was 
made vicar of St. Giles's in London ; but died 
lit of May, 1739. 

ROGOEKVELDT, Upper, Miui.le, ittn 
LiiTLE, three districts in the north part of the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope, occupying 
a table land formed at the summit of the great 
range of mountains from which it derives its 
name. It contains the largest and best breed of 
horses in the colony; but the temperature is 
cold, so that the inhabitants are under the neces- 
sity of coming down for font raonlhi to the foot 
of the mauolains. See Cape op Good Hopk. 




II. ■) ■ of uncertain ety- 
I mology,* says Jolin- 
[ son. Qu. Lai. an-ogul 
f A wandering beggar; 
I a viigrant; adbhoncst 
J pecsoD ; a name of 
slight lendemeM : to piny the rogue : the other 
derivatives corresponding. 

For fear lent we, like roguti, should be reputed, 
And far ear-majked beasts abroad be bruited. 

If he be but once so taken idly nguing, he nay 

punish him with the slocks. Id. on Irtlaiul. 

Though the pereoui. by whom il ii used, be of 



[iDthiPE but roguery to be fouad in villainous mati. 

Id. 

The scum of people and wicked condenuied meu 

spoiled the plantatiot!; for they will ever Lve like 

"^ """'"" 10 work, but be laiy and doinia- 

Baeon't Eaayi. 

_ To live in one land is captivity. 

es wild a ragueiy. Dtmne. 

_ Like Sie devi 

t. and then betray 'em. Hudibnu. 

If he call mgf and rascal from the garret. 
He meant you do more mischief than a parrot. 

Drydtji, 
Say, in what nasty cellar under ground. 
Or what church poicb your togueAip may be found 1 

The most bewitching leer with ber eyes, the most 
roguiiA t>9l -. her cheeks are dimpled when she smiles, 
and her smiles would tempi an bermit. 

Id, Spanith Fryar* 

The kid smelt out the tngvrry. L^Ettrartge- 

upOD the highway may have as strong an 



' ; but then there is a vast disparity, whea 

i> murlher. and the other justice. Sauih. 

I am pleased to sea my teuanls pass away a whole 

evening in playing their ianocenl tricks ; our friend 

Wimble is as merry as any of tbein, and shews a 

thousand rtigtiA tricks on these occasioni. Addiun. 

The rcffiu and fool bv fits is fair and wise. 
And even the best, by fits, what they deipiie. Pop*. 

The nguerii of alchytny. 
And we, the bubbled fuoli, 

' " IT preSEnt stock in hopes of gotdeo rules. 
Smft. 
He gels a thousand thumps and kicks, 
Vel cannot leave his raguiih tricks. Id. 

I see thee dancing o'er the green. 
Thy waist sae jiinp, thy limbs sae dean. 
Thy templing looks, thy raguiih eea— 

By heaven and earth 1 love thee! Bunu, 
ROIIAN (Peter), Chevalier de Ghie, a brave 
Frenchman who flourished under Louis XL, 
who, for his valor, made him marshal of France, 
in 1475. He was one of the four lords who go- 
verned the kingdom during llial king's illness, 
in 1484. In 1486 he defended Picardy against 
the archduke of Austria. He commanded the 
vanguard at the battle of Fournoue, in 1495 ; 
and Louis XII. appointed him bis prime couu- 
«ellor, and general of the army in Italy. But 
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all his menu were disregarded by the qirtM 
Anne of Austria, who, taking umbrage at him M. 
having stopped her ei|uipage, persecuted htri ' 
with die most unrelenting violence, and lubJeoCi 
ed hira by an iniquitous process lo damages of 
31,000 livres. This brave but ill-used genenl. 
died April 22d, 1613. J4 

Rohan (Henry duke of), prince of Leon, 
peer of France, was born at the castle of B . 
in Briliany, in 1579 ; and gained the affectiaaw 
Henry IV. by his bravery al the siege of Amieuw 
when only in his smteenth year. After ilearft 
death, he became the chief leader of the Prolc*> 
lants in France, in defence of tvhose rights hi 
carried on three wars against Louis XIlT. 1^ 
first ended lo the advantage of the Prolesttuitij 
the second and tliird were occasioned by tht ', 
sieges of Kochelle. The duke at last procored* 
for them an honorable peace in 1G29. AfW 
this he retired lo Venice, and that republic a^ 
pointed liim their commander-in-chief a(iBiMl 
the Imperialists ; but Louis XIII, recalled hMl 
and sent hint ambassador to Sniizerlaiid mai 
the Grisoni. AAer many rictories he drore iti' 
Spaniards and Imperialists out of the Valtelintf 
in 1633; and defeated the former again at I ' 
Koma, in 1636. In 1637 he concluded a trotf 
with the Grisons: but afterwards, joining ite 
duke of Saxe Weimar against the ImpeEialisli^ 
he was wounded allhe battle of Ehinfeld,Febr»i 
aryaath 1638; and died ]3th of April, aget 
lifty-nine. Though so much engaged in want 
he wrote several treatises : as 1. The Interests e( 
Princes: Cologn, 1660, l2mo. 2. ThePerfaer' 
General ; 12mo. 3. On the Corniption of tbuf 
Ancient Militia. 4. On the Goveninieikt of iW 
thirteen Provinces. 5. Memoirs containing (h 
history of France, from 1610 to 1629. 6. Pdi 
lical Discourses on State affairs, from 1613 U 
1629. evo. Paris, 1644. 7. Memoiii and Le(-' 
tersontheWarof theValteline, in 3 vols. 13 
Geneva, 1759. 

ROILAULT (James), a celebrated Cutttu^ 
the SOD of a merchant of Amiens, where hs mr 
bom in 1620. He became well skilled in IB* 
mathematics, and taught Ihem at Pahs whett hi 
became acquainted with M. Clerselier, anadTtJ 
cate, whose daughter he married. He IvigM^ 
philosophy in the same city with uttcotDnwn apJ 
plause. He died in Paris in 1675- He wron 
in French, 1 . A Treatise on Natural Philosopb^, 
2. The Elements of the Mathematica. 3. A 
Treatise on Mechanics, vbich is vety curi 
4. Philosophical Conversations ; and other woffci. 
His Physics were translated into Latin, by DTi 
Samuel Clarke, with notes, in which Uie Carte- 
man errors arecorrected uponibe Newtonian syt^ 

HOH1LCUN0, or R^niLKEASD. in Sanmit 
Kultair, is a tract of Ilindostan situated eai 
the Ganges, between 28° and 30° N. tai., and 
78° to 80° E. long. Coromencin; in the Tieioi- 
ty of the Lolldong Pass, al the fool of the K*^ 
maoon Hilli, it extends south-eastward to lb" 
I wn of Pillibeet. On the north it is bounda 
by Ihe Sewalic and Kemaooo Hills, and on it 
south by the dominions of Oude, the principtf 
rivers being the Gauges and Ramgunga: lU 
tatter traverses Rohilcund nearly in iu whole tt' 
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tani, and jtuta the Gangn al Kanog?. On the 
duterxi liSt the Dewnh, or Uoggnk, issues from 
the Kemaoon Mountains, and tuns past the lown 
of Pillibect, where, during the height of the rains, 
ibe limbei of the adjacent foreits ii embarked 
for Patna, Calcutta, and other large toKog. 
' There are manf smaller streams nhich contri- 
buie lo its fertility, being distributed by means 
of canal* and reserroira; water is also found by 
di^ng a few feet. Rohiicund is ealculattd la 
be oneof the riehal natural diitncls of the Enst; 
■nd was, when ceded Id the British by the nabob 
of Oude, in 1B01, one of the roost desolate rei^ioni 
in IliiidOTtan. The chief articles raised are 
pain of dl sorts, sugar-«ane, indigo, cotton, and 

"n the earlypetiodsoftheMoEul empire Kuhil- 
«and coniaioeu the cities of Shahabad, Shahje- 
kopoor, Bareity. Bissowtee, Biidayoon, Uwlah, 

' Horadabad, and Sumbul : nhich last communi- 

' «aied its name to a great part of the district. 
I>iiriiigthe existence tn the Patan dynasty, many 
ptincts of that family kept their court,fbra series 
«f yean, in Budayoon, where, as in many other 
pkiU of Rohilcund, are still to be seen ibe re- 
naiu of inagiiiliceiit edifices and mausoleums. 
TbelU^illas were originally anAfghaunor Palati 
mcc, who emi)(ialed from the province of Cab ul. 

I About iraothe Afghaun chiefs. Bisharut Khan 
•nd Daood Khan, accompanied by a band of 
flwir countrymen, came lo Hindoslan in quest of 

' atlitvy (ervice. They were first entertained by 
itadhoo Sah, the zemindar of Serowly, who 
BMtinlained, by predatory incursions, a lar]^ party 
cf baDditti. While plundering an adjacent vil- 
IlfiPi Daood Khan captured a youth of the Jaut 
triW, whom he converted lo the Mahommedan 
leligion, named AH Mahommed, and adopted. 
Daopd Khan was succeeded as principal leader 
«f tlie Rohillalis by this youth, who, in conse- 
qnencc of the distracted slate of IHndosian, soon 
<*iablith«d his power over this territory. He 
died in IT48, and left six sons; but was succeed- 
ed in the chieftainship by llafei Rehmui. In 
1T74 ihe combined forces of the Kohillahs 

I were totally defeated by Ihe British army at Ihe 
iMttle of Cullerab, where Hafez Hehmul was 

, ahiniand with this event terminated the Rohil- 

I hS .w«. 

ItOiST.o.M. » Golh.rnt(a.Goth.andSwed. 

Roi'sTia, H.I. t raiat. Uf this word the most 

BMhttble «(yiiiolo^y, says Dr. Johnson, is from 

ul. ritter, a violent man. To behave turbu' 

' letilly ; to act at discretion ; to be at free quar- 
1m; to bluster; vociferation. Thomson. 

I I hare a routinjp challenge senl amongst 
The dull and factious noliUi of the Greeks, 
Will strike unaiemeol lo their drowty tpirits. 



He'd ul whole eveaiDgi ai Sie alehouse. Suifl, 
ROLAND (M.>, one of ibe celebrated foun- 
der! of the French Revolution, was bom in 1732, 
at Le Clo) de h Plaliere, twelve miles from Vil- 
lefranche. His family was ancient and nohle. 
He tnu educated for the church; but, not choo«- 
faig the clerical profession, he went to Rouen, 
where his relation M, GodinDI was inspec- 
tor of manufaclutef, and proposed lo him lo 
Vot., XVIIl. 



follow this branch oi administration. He asreed 
and soon was distinguished for activity, indus- 
try, and disialetesledness. Goveromeot soon 
gave him a higher office, with an income which 
satistied his wishes. White in Italy, he wrote 
letters lo Madame PhiUpon, aftemirds his wife, 
by the medium of his brother, a Benedictine 
prior, containing Observaiipns on the Men, Man- 
ners, and Manufactures of Italy, which \Vere af- 
terwards pubhihed. lie was soon after enirustec 
with a considerable part of the Eucyclopirdia. 
At the commencemenl of the tevolulion M. 
Roland was appointed inspector for Lyons: he 
was a member of all the academies in the south 
of France ; and had drawn up Ihe Cahiers of 
Lyons, on the convocalion of Uie stales general, 
at the express desire of the society uf agriculture. 
Alter faithfully discharging theduties of his mis- 
sion, he relumed to his native province. Re- 
luming some time after lo Pnrii, he became 
intimate with the celebrated Brissot, who intro- 
duced him to the Jacobin club. He was soon 
nominated a member of the commiltee of corre- 
spondence. Much jealousy had been excited 
about Ihis time by ihe suspicious conduct of the 
court; and, some of the Girondists bein; con- 
sulted about the formatiun of a patriotic admi- 
nistration, Roland was pointed out by the com- 
miliee of the Place Vendome as a man every 
way qualified ; and his writings were referri^d io 
as proofs of his attachment to liberty. Tliekinj 
approved, and Brissot was sent to Madame Ro- 
land, to discover whether her husband would 
accept of the important ufiice of minister of (he 
Home Department. Roland accepted of the ap- 
pointment; and the nnl day Roland appeared at 
court, tobe presented, take Ihe oaths, and entprun 
his new office; butthe courtiers were astonished, 
lo find him nol in an elegant court habit, but in 
liis ordinary dress. At length the menacini: al- 
titude assumed by the court of Vieona produced 
a crisis. Servan, the minister at war, proposed 
to the assembly the formation of a camp of 
20,000 men under the walls of Paris. This 
scheme was adopted with enlliusiasm, as well as 
anollier against the clergy. All the six minis- 
ters supported these decrees, but ihe kinfc made 
use of the veto which the constitulion had given 
him, and refuseil his assent; on which, after 
sending a letter to the king, Roland save in his 
resignalion. The constituent assembly unani- 
mously voted that he had ' retired with the 
thanks and gralilutle of his country.' His resig- 
nation had a prodigious effect on the minds of 
the public, and rendered Ihe conduct of the 
court suspected. At length, on the lOlh of Au- 
gust, the palace being taken, and the king and 
royal family made piiionets, citizens Roland, 
Claviers, and Serran, were restored lo their of- 
fices, and three new ones appointed, viz. Danton 
to that of justice, le Bruii, to thai of the foreign 
aBairs, and Monge to the marine. But, in Sep- 
tember 1T92, sanguinary men murdered a 



of ihe Girondist party disapproved of these 
crimes, and endeavoured lo bring the murderer* 
lo justice, and thus lost Iheir popularity. Ro- 
land's house, formerly reveienccd M«acrvH, wm 
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now treated wiih outrage by tlic tiiob. 'Die barba- 
rity and injustice of the mou □ tain parly i a thecon- 
veotioDtoon afterwatda arrived at its utmost pitch. 
On the 3lslof May, 1793, Roland was denounc- 
ed, irith otbeni of the Girondist party. Rolaod 
endeavoured to conceal himself, by adrice of his 
wife; who did uot suspect her danger, but she 
waii arrested sooa after, imprisoned, and guillo- 
tined. Roland on this left the asylum of a frienil, 
who had hitherto concealcsl him ; and, repairing 
lo a spot on the great road leading to Rouen, be 
there committed suicide, leaving a paper con- 
taining the following lines ; — ' Whoever you may 
be ihal lind me lying here, respect my remains; 
llipy are those of a man who devoted his whole 
iife to being (.seful, and nho died, as he lived, 
virtuous and honest.' 

Roland, Bkecue de, a remarkable fissure in 
the central part of the Pyrenees, above the vil- 
la^ of Gavarnie. A wall of rocks, from 300 to 
600 feet iu height, extends in the form of a cre- 
scent, conveily towards Franco. In ilie middle 
is a breach, 300 feel wide, said, by tradition, to 
have been made by the famous Roland. The 
great mountain of Marbore rises over it lilie a 
ciladet, and the elevation is so great that it has 
been for ages without a trace of vegetation. 

ROLANDRA, in botany, a genus of tlie poly- 
gamia segregata order, and syngenesis class of 
plants; natural order forty-ninlh, composilie. 
L'OuitoN cui^ consisting of distinct Hosculi, be- 
tween each of which are short squnms, ibe whole 
forming a round head : pahtial cal. bivaWed. 
COR. small and funnel-shaped, the lube small as 
a thread, the lacinis short and acute. The sta- 
mina are five; the style biiid. It has no other 
seed vessel except the partial calyx, which con- 
tains a long three-sided seed. Of this there is 
only one species, vii 

R. argentea ; a 
found in copes and 

ROLL, V. a., V. n., &s Fr. and Teut. rolie; 

Roller, f). s. [n. i. / Arm. roU; Welsh rAo/, 

Soll'ihc-fiii, J- To turn or move any 



His chamber all was hanged ibaut wilb rvUt ., ' 
And old records, from aaeienl tima derived. 

Cromwell it made roaiter 
O' Ih' roUt, and the liine'i secreltiy. 
These signs have Qiaikeo me eitnuHdiuuy, 
And all the caiiries of my life do shew. 
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The tbU u 



if that 






iv doth (cmaiEi. . 

ihGrcoi. 

ito long 



U. 



iUi MroH 
lepeaaiH; 



Of that ihon nil of friends writ in my bean. 
There's none that umetimes greet ui not. Dann*. 

When a man tumbles i roller down a hill, tb* 
man ii the violent enforcer of the first motion ; btt^ 
wheo it is once tumbling, the properly of the Ih'n^ 
lUelf contiaues it, Sammmiy 
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le and nlltd her m 
Thou, light, 
llest not these eyes, which rntl in vain, 
d tba piercing ray. and had no dawn. . 
rol/u^ after wave in ' 



By thousands, angel on i 
Theral/iorparliameD ' 
inswers, and transactioi 



"tf-a 



e of the West Indiei 



Roi.L'r-'PODLr. J the dinerent parts of 

its surlace suocessively lo tlie ground ; to move 
iun circle; form by rolling into masses ; form 
in a stream or by a current or a course of pres- 
sure; be moved as a cylinder or circle; nm or 
revolve; be tossed to and fro; Bucluate; be 
moved by violence : as a noun substantive, the 
act of rtdling or state of Wing rolled ; tiie thing 
rolled; a round body; mass; in particular a 
rolled writing or sheet of MS. ; public writing ; 
register ; office : a roller is, any thing revolving 
on its own axis ; bandage : rolling-pin. a pin on 
or by which paste is rolled: rolling-[)ress, the 
press of copper-plue printeri: rolly-pooly, a 
corruptioQ of ' roll ball into the pool, a game. 
Mr. Thomson says from Fr. router poutie, to 
turn a puHe)*; or Ital. ntolio, a waltz. 

Darius made a decree, and search was made >n 
the house o( the rcOi. wheiE the Ireatuits weie laid 

Who shall roll us away ihe Hone from Ibe door of 



ir ' — "■> 

change! rollrd. /rIfV 

:. the entry of the petilicM£ 

I, are eillj? 

HdUn 

Our natioa is too great to be ruined by any bdt V- 
■elf; and. if tfaa number and weight of it i " 
way upon the giealeat changes thai can happ 
England will be safe. 

I'm pleased with my own work, iove was not 
With infant nature, when his spacious band 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and teas, 
To give it Ihe first pushj and see it roll 
Along the vast abyss. Drying' 

When thirty rolling yean hove ran their race, li^ 

Please thy pride, and search the heralds raO, 
Whaie thou shall find thy famous pe*gr«e, /J. ' 

Id human society, every man hu his nil ind st*n' 
tioa assigned him. L'Etlranglf • 

The long slender worms, that breed betvreM lh|i 

skin and 6esh in the isle of Otmui and in India, (^ 

generally Iwisled out upon sticks ot rnUm. ,J 

Ray on lilt Cmtigii^, 

To keep anil from trees, encompass the Stem tatl^ 
fingers' breadth with a circle or roll of wMl Dndr' 
pluclied. JMnrtinw. 

They make the string of the pole horiiontal tawtlA 
the lathe, conveying and guiding the string from M - 
pole to the work, by dirowing it over a roller. 

JfotM'i MiiA-meal EimiM. 

Beporls, like snow-balli. gatber still the fa^m 
they mil. GmtumsBl of Ihe ToBJufc-'" 

Large rolU of fat about his shouldera clung, i 
And from his ueck the double dewlap huUB. i,, 

Here lell me, if tbon dar'sl, my conscioiu uul, •■ 

What dificrent tanant did within thee raU. Piwr^ 

Busy angels spread 

The lasting roH, recording what we said. U, 

l«l 111 begin some diversion; what d'ye tfaiok iS 

nrnd/jwu/v or a counliy dance T ArballtK*. 

By this nUing, parts are kept from joining !•- 

Fasten not your rallet by tying a knot, lest yW 
hurt your palienl. WiiaKOi't Svrgwfn 

Ihe pin should be as thick at a rotliitepin. 



'Tis a niatham: 
weoty-four lejlers 



Biiny chaogei if 



Iheii onkr. and inahe auch a loa^ rM of diKreally 
ranged alptiibets, not Iwo of xhich an alike, thai 
thtj codM sot alt be eihaasled. though i million 
■nillimu ef *riten thoold each wrile ahove a Ihou- 
a-day. Tar the ipace of 3 million 
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And lilllCMgla vaie their winn in gold. Pope. 

Twice ten Mopstuoui nigbt> I nUid, resignMl 
To rotriag billoin aod [be warring wind. U. 

Slamw boat, and retli the main ; 
Ofa bMt those ttorou. and roll the uai in vain \ Id. 

Id her <*d breail the prince's fartunet reil. 

And kap* and doubl alternate seiie bet loul. Id. 

The eje of time heholds no name 

So bleu as thine, in all the roUi of fame. Id. 

Lady CharloHe. like a sirollef . 

Sit* moanled an the garden mUsr. 

Stt'tfl'i MiialUnia. 

Llileni^j; teaatsa hang upon thj lODgae, 
Dendfing ihniiigli the maie of eloquence 
A n>tl of peiioda, (weeter than her song. TTiomuni. 

Roll, in taw, signifies a schedule of natch- 
rnent, vhich ta»f be rolled up by the huid. In 
tbCw schedules all the pleadingi, meinorLals, 
aaA aril of court, ure entered and filed by tlie 
pr«per officer ; which being done, ihej become 
record* of the court. Of ihe&e there are in llie 
exchequer several kinds, as the great wardrobe 
fell, in« cofferer's roll, Ibe subsidy roll, tec. 

RuLL, Mv9ti:r, that in which are entered the 
aoMnrtof every Uoop,com[)an]r, regiment, &c. 
Aa foon at a soldier's name ■» wriuen down on 
ttie roll, he II punishable if he desert. 

J IUjll or PiBcnHENT denotes the qunnlity 
of sixty skins. The ancienu made all their books 
up in the form of rolls ; and in Cicero'stime Ibe 
lilirarie* cciitisied wholly of such rolls. 

Boils, Mif-rES of tue. See Master. 

RoLis Office, is an office in Chancery I^nc. 
JjHuloo, appointed for the custody of (be rolls 
and lecoids in chancery. 

RoLU OF PiRLiAUENT are the MS. registers 
or rolls of the proeeedings of our ancient parlis- 
ments, which, before the mvenlion of printing, 
were all cngmsed on parchments, and proclaim- 
ed openly in every county. In these rolls are 
also coniiuned many decisions of very difficult 
poinli of law, which were fivquenlly in former 
times Evlcrred to the decision of ihat Ugh court. 

ROLLB (Michael), an eminent French ma- 
(hanatiGian, bom at Auvergne, 1652. Hisgreal 
nutUiematical ikill procured him a place in )he 
Academy of Sciences, and a pension. In iC>30 
he published a treatise on Al^bra, and died in 
1719. 

HOLU (Paul) wa$ bom in Rome in 1687. 
lie WW the «on of an arcbiteci, and a pupil of the 
celebrated Ciavina. An intelligent English no- 
bleman, having brought him to London, intro- 
duced him to Ibe royal lamily as a master of the 
Tiucan language. Itolli remained in England 
till die death of queen Caroline his protector. 
U* relunied to Italy in 1747, where he died in 
1767, in ilie eighlieili year of bis aie, leavinc: 
bchitid biffl a very curious collection m natural 
biitoiy, lev., and a valuable and well chosen 
tibitty. His principal works first appeared in 
Lendon in 1735, in 8vo. They consist of odes 
.in blank i-erae, cities, songs. Ice., after tbn man- 
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ner of CaluUus. There is likewise a Culleotioi 
of Epigrams, printed at Florence la 1776, inBvo., 
and preceded by his life by the abbf Fondini. 
There are likewise by bim tranjlalions jdu , 
Italian verse of Milton's Paradise Lost, London, 
foiio, 1T35; and of Anocreon's Odes, London, 
1739, inBvo. 

aOLLIN(Churles),aJiutlycelebttLtedFreDdi | 
writer, was the son of a cutler in Paris, and wn 
bom in 1661. Ue studied in the college Du 
Plessis, in which be obtained a bursary, tbrougli ' 
the interest of a Benedictine monk of the Whrte ' 
Mantle, whom he had served at table. Aftir 
having studied humanity and philosophy at thii 
college, he applied to divinity three years at the 
Sorbonne; but he did not prosecute this study, 
and never rose in the church higher llian to the 
rank of a priest. He aflerwards became profea- 
sor of rfaeloriein the same college; and in 1688 
succeeded Hotson, his master, as professor of 
eloqutmce, in the royal college. In 1694 he wis 
chosen rector, and continued in that office two 
years. By virtue of his office be delivered ihe 
annual panegyric upon Louis XIV. He mads 
many very useful regulations in the university; 
and particularly revived the study of the Greflc 
language, which bad been much neglected. Ue 
sutoliluiwi academical exercises in the place of j 
tragedies. Upon the expiration of the rectorship, , 
cardinal Noailles engaged him tosuperintend lu 1 
studies of his nephews, who were in the college 1 
of Laon ; and in this office he tVas employed, 
when, in 1699, lie was with great reluctance 
made coadjutor to the principal of the college of J 
Beauvais. This college was (hen a kind of ] 
desert, with very few students, and nithout mj ' 
manner of discipline : but Rollin's great repute- , 
tionand industry soon repeopled it, and made it 
a flourishin; society. In this situation he con- 
tinued till 1713; when, the controversy betweee 
the Jesuists and the .lansenists drawing low: ' 
a ciisis, he fell a sacrifice to the prevalence ol 
former. Father leTellier, the king's confessor, e 
fuiious agent of the Jesuils, inliised into his mu- 
ter prejudices against RoUin, whose connexion! 
with oudinal de Noailles would alone hare sufr < 
ficed In have made him a JaDseniit : 
account he lost his share in the principality of J 
Beauvais. His edition of Quintilian with till I 
own notes appeared in 171S, in 3 vols. ISme. .1 
wiih an elegant preface, setting forth hit method ' 
and views. In ITIOlheunivetsilyof Paris choM . 
Rollin again ileclnr ; but he was displaced in 
about Iwo months by a leltre de cachet. The ' 
university had presented lo the parliamenl a pet»- 
tion, in which it protested against taking any tMt 
in the adjuilment of ihe late disputes ; and iWir 
being cougratulaled in a public oration by RolUo, 
on this uep, occasioned the letter which ordered 
them to choose a rector of mote moderatiou. Ue 
now composed his ttvatise upon the Manner of 
Studying and Teaching the wiles I^tucs, whieli 
was published in a vols, in 1726, and Iwo more 
in 1728, Svo. The work was exceedingly suc- 
cessful, and its succens encouraged its aullior lo 
undertake his Hisloire Ancienne, &c., or Ancient 



IS and Gre^n, which he finished in 1 3 vols. 
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ttvo., and published belwecn 1730 and 1738. 
RoUin was line o{ llie most zealous adherents of 
d«u»n Pdri! ; and, before the enclosure of tlie 
cemetery of Si. Medard, Ihii distinguished cha- 
racter might hare been ofien seen praying at the 
foot of his tomb. This he coafusges iu his Let-' 
teis. lie publiihed also leaser pieces; coDlaiumg 
ditfercnt Letters ; Latin Harangues, DIscotines, 
Compiimentary Addresses, &c., Pari-i 1771, 2 
vols. ISmo. Hedied in 1741. 

aOLLING, the motion by which a ship rocks 
from side to side like a cradle, occasionea by the 
ai^tation of the AFaves. Rolling, Iherefore, is a 
sort of letolutlon about an imaginary axis passing 
lht%jgh the centre of graTiiy of a ship : so ihat 
the nearer the centre of gravity la to the keel the 
more violent nill be the rolling molion ; because 
the centre about nhich the vibrations are made 
is placed so low In ihe bottom thai the resistance 
made by the keel, to the volume of water which 
ll displaces In rolling, bears very little proportioD 
to tiie force of the vibration above the centre of 
gravity, the ladius of vihicb extends as high as 
tJie mast heads. But, if the centre of gravity is 
placed higher above the keel, Ihe radius of vibra- 
tion will not only be diminished, but an addi- 
tional force to oppose the motion of rolling will 
be communicat^ to that part of (he ship's bot- 
tom which Is below the centre of gravity. It 
may, however, be necessary to remark that the 
constniclion of the ship's bottom may also contri- 
bute to diminish this movement considerably. 
Many fatal disasters have happened to ships aris- 
ing from violent rolling. 

KoLLiNC, in gardening and husbandry, the 
operation of drawing a roller over the surface of 
the ground, with the view of breaking down the 
clods, rendering it more compact, and bringing 
It even and level. This is a practice that be- 
comes necessary both upon the tillage and grass- 
lands, and which Is of tnoch utility in both sorts 
of husbandry. In the former case, it is made 
tise of with different intentions, as for the pur- 
pose of breaking down and reducing the cloddy 
and lumpy parts of the soil in preparing il for 
the 'eception of crops, ll is also of great use 
in many cases of light sqils, in rendering the 
surface more firm, even, and solid, after the seed 
is put In. ll is likewise found beneficial to 
young crops in spring, in various instances. 
It is said, by the author of Practical Agriculture, 
that in the cases of stilf, heavy, and adhesive 
-soils of different kinds, it may fre<|uently be 
made use of with the first-mentioned intention 
with very great advantage; but ll should only 
be employed when such lands are lolerably dry, 
for, when drawn over ihe ground under the con- 
trary cireumslance*, little benefil can be afforded 
In the way of pulverisation, while much .mischief 
must be produced by the poaching of the horses, 
and Ilie plastering the earth round the iuple- 
raent. But, by using it in the manner just di- 
rected, all ihe lumpy or cloddy paru of the 
iurface soil may be effectually crushed and re- 
duced into a line powdery slate. 111 for the recep- 
tion of the seed. It is likewise supposed that, 
in cases where lands have been left rough after 
plooghlng, fi>r the purpose of more effectually 
destroying weeds, il may be of utility, by being 
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employed before lli« harrows, to give them ma 
power in laying hold of aiid reducing the M 
and by the pulverisation that it affords, and ll_ 
more perfect retention of moisture that it emw^ 
in consequence of the surtace being reoden^ 
more cluse and coropacl, the seed-weeds a 
produced more abundantly, and more read^ 
destroyed. It is likewise in these last methodk 
says Mr. Donaldson, that it proves so higU^ 
beneficial in all J cases where grass-seeds nT 
sown; as well ax by the equality and smoothnOI 
of surface that are thereby produced ; and ll'iil 
well observed, by the same writer, that if ai 
other benefit were derived from rolling lands jrf 
tillage than smoothing the surface, even that is 
harvest is of material consequence, moi 
cially where the crops aie cut down ■ 
scythe, which is general in most of ihe si 
dtstrieu of the kingdom, and which the inciatMng 
scarcity of laborers must soon, in all ptobabili^l 
introduce into those of tlie narth. See Huku 

sail-yard 

idward of Ihe mast. In order to contiiie iIm. 
yard close down to the leeward when the i«iL :^ 
furled : It is used to prevent the yard from h " 
ing 100 great a friction against the mast ii 
high sea, which would be equally perniciou*MI 
both. a 

HOLLIUS (Reinhold Henry), a leanted Getf 

man philologist, who, in 1779, publishe' 

useful work, entitled The Lives of thi 
bophers, Orators, Poets, Hisioriatia, and Ptailof- 

HOLLO, Ihe conqueror of Normandy, 
Norwegian duke, banished from his coontrr b^ 
Harold llarfaE:er, who conquered Norway inSTq, 
on account of his piracies, lie first retired widi 
his Heet among the islands ofihe Hebrides lo ~*~ 
norlh-weit of Scotland, whither tlie flower of 
Norwegian nobility had fled for refuge w 
Harold had become master uf the kingdom. 
was thert received with open arms by Ik 
waniors, who, eager for conquest and Tev«i 
WHitpd only for a chief to lead them on. Ho 
selling himself al their head, sailed towa 
England, which had been longa field open to _ 
violence of tlie northern nations. But the gre^ 
Alfred had some years before established suoh 
order, in this part of the island, thai Hollo, afkw 



amends for the loss of his own country. 
pretended therefore to have had a supemalnirf | 
dream, which promised him a glorious fortune ill 
France, and wnich served at least to loppott tlltti 
ardor of his followers. The weakneu of lh« gdf , 
vernment in that kingdom, and the coiihtsion M, 
which it was involved, were still more peisuuiiil . 
reasons. Having therefore sailed up the Seine t» 
Rouen, he immediately took the capital of il 
province, then called Neuslria, and macliig it hA; 



magazine of 3 
nhlch he laid sii 
ended tn the er 
Charles Ihe Sin 
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e advanced up to Pan), 
e in farm. This war at leu, , 
re cession of Neusiria, wbt^. 
lie was obliged lo givu np U 
nrmans, to purchase a peteb 
n perpetuity to himself aiid hik 
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ponerilj, m a Teudal duchj dependent on the 
ciown of Fiaace, The interview between 
Cliorin and ihu new duke gives a curious pic- 
ture □( these Normani ; for Hollo would not 
take (h« Mth of feally to his 9o*ereis;n lord any 
other yra,j than by placing his himda within those 
of th« lung, and abtoluiely refuied to kiss his 
feel, u cunom then required. Il was willi 
eieat difficulty he was prevailed on lo let one a[ 
his warniHS perform this ceremony in hit itead; 
but the officer to whom Rollii deputed this ser- 
vice suddenly raised ilie kinj's foot so hrish that 
he oi'enumed him on his back : a piece of 
ludeness which was only laughed M, lo such a 
degree were the Normans feared and C'harles de- 
spised. Soon after KoUo was persuaded lo 
embnce Christianity, and was baptisei! by tlie 
anrhbiihop of Itouen in the catliedtal. See Nor- 

ROLI.OCK (Robert), the first principal of the 
college of Edinburgh, was the son of David 
Bollock of Powit, near Siirlin;;. lie was born 
HI IfiSS. He was sent lo Si, Andrews, aud ad- 
mitted * student in Sl Salvator's College, IIis 
progTMt in the sciences was so rapid that he had 
no sooner Uken his degree of MA. than he was 
cbo«en a professor of philonophy, and read leo- 
Iniei in St. Salvator's College. The maj^istrates 
of Edinburgh, on the erection of the university 
in that city, in ISRa, made choice of Mr. Rol- 
lock to be principal and professor of divinity. 
In 1593 principal Rollack and otiien were up- 
pointed, by the stales of parliament, to confer 
with the popish lords. In 1S9S he was nomi- 
nated one of ihe commiBsioners for the visitation 
ofcoltegei; to enquire into ihe doctrine and life 
of Oie niaslers, Ihe discipline used by tbeiu, the 
■ttte of their rents, fee, and to report to the oe»l 
anenbly. In 1597 he was chosen moderator of 
the ^ueral assembly — the highest dignity in Ihe 
Scottish church : and he had the influence to get 
Mine great abuses redressed. Being one of 
fourteen ministers appointed lo take care of ihe 
aflairs of the church, he procured an act of the 
legislature, restoring lo the prelates their seats in 
parliament. He had to reconcile to this measure, 
not only such ministers as abhorred al! kinds of 
Mibordioalion in the church, but likewise many 
of the lay lotd«, who were not food of such as- 
■--* ■" n parliatnent. He died in Edinburgh 



Book of Beia's (Jneslions. 2. Another o 

Epistle lo the Ephesians, 4to., Edinbur(>h, 1598. 

3. A diird on Daniel, 4lo., Edinburgh, 1591. 

4. Anatysis ofSt. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
8*o., Edinburgh, 1594. 5. Questions and An- 
xwtit concerning Ihe Covenant of Grace and the 
Sacnmenis, 6to,, Edmburgh, t.^99, 6. A Trea- 
lii on Effectual Calling, 8vo., Edinburgh, 1.^97. 
7. A Commentary on Ihe Epistles lo ihp 'Thes^n- 
loniansand Philemon. Itio-, HeneTR. 1597. 8. 
A Commentary on fifieeii select Tialmi, Bvo., 
GmiTM. I59B. 0. A CoKimPntaty on llip Ccs- 
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pel of St. John, with a Harmony of the Four 
Evangelists upon the Death, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of Jesus Christ, tc, Geneva, 1590. 
10. Sermons on Several Places o( St. Paul's 
Epistles, 8vo., Edinburgh, 1598. II. A Com- 
tneoiary on the Epistle to the Colossians, Bvo,, 
Geneva, 1603. ii. Analysis of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, Svo., Edinburgh, 1G05, 13. Ana- 
lysis of the Epistle lo the Galatians, Std., I^n- 
don, I6oa, 14, A Commentary upon the First 
Two Chapt«rs of the First Episile of Peter, 8«o., 
London 1603, 15 and 16. A Treatise on Jus- 
tihcation, and another on Excomrauiiication, 
both in Kvo., Londoo, 1604. All these works, 
except ihe sermons, are in Latin. 

KOLLRICH, or RoLLRitn Siones, an an- 
cient monument in O>fordshite, in the parish 
of Chipping Norton, near Long Compion, sup- 
posed to be the remaios of a Uritish temple. 

ROLPAH, a town of Hindostan, capital of a 
district of the same name, in the province of 
Nepaul, Little more is known about il than that 
11 is situated in the mountains, in a woody 
country, aod governed by a chief who pays aii 
annual tribute to the Nepaul njah. Long, 83° 
S- F.„ lat 29° 22' N. 

ROM'AGE, n. i. Fr. rumnge, or Goth, ro- 
ma ; Swed, rom. A tumult; a bustle: a lu- 
multuous search; clamor. Commonly written 
Rt'MuiOE, which see. 

This is ihe main molive 
or tliis put baste, and rtmagi in the land. 

Suilaptart 

ROMAGNA, the farmer name of a proiince 
of ifie states of the church, bounded by the 
Adriatic, the duchy of Urbino, Bologna, ana the 
Ferrarese. It is about forty-five miles in leni^lh 
and thirty in breadth, and fertile in com, wine, 
olives, and silk. Its pastures arc also good in 
certain parts, and in others there are minemis. 
The capital is Ravenna, 

RUMAINE (Kev. William), a popular 
English divine, born al Hartlepool, in Durtiam, 
in 1714; and educated lirsl at Hertford College, 
Onford, and afterwards al Christ-church, where 
he made himself master of the Hebrew, and be- 
came a zealous Hutch insonian. He was ordamed 
in IT37, and in 1736 attacked bishop Warbur- 
lon's Divine Legation of Moses. lu 1738 he 
preached a sermon before the university against 
the bishop's doctrine. In 1739 he was chosen 
lecturer of St. Dunslan's Wesl, and in 1740 
preached at St. George's, He was now become 
so popular that the churches were crowded. He 
was next appointed professor of astronomy al 
Gresham College, but soon resigned il. In 1764 
he was elected rector of St Andrew's, and St- 
Anne's, Blackfriats. He died in 1765, with Ihe 
character of a powerful preacher. IIis works, 
consisting of sermons and practical tracts, were 
published in B vols. Svo, 1766. He also pub- 
lished CalaMio's Hebrew Coi"*otilance, in 4 »oli. 
folio, 1 74 J 
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RoMiK Catholicism. By the church of 
Rome, as distinguished from Cbriatiao cliurchM 
of other derominirtions and communions, is 
meant that greit bod; of professed Ctarisliant 
who, united to Ihe bishop and see of Rome, 
'ground iheit faith upon the authority of the 
church, as on a rule of faaih, sure and unening.' 
Popery, Papal supeisliiion. Papists, and Ro- 
manists, are among the various appellations that 
hsve been given, in different ages, lo the system 
of this society and its members, who com- 
monly view tbem as terms of reproach. Catho- 
liei, or Roman Calhalic C/Totians, it Ihe only 
name by which they designate themselves; but 
the merobers of other communions cannot recog- 
nise their claim to the first of these ; and Raman 
Catholics is now tbat by which they are desig- 
nated among us, in law and parliament. We 
therefore adopt it as at once fair to other parties 
md to themselves inuffensive- 

PART I. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

That the church of Rome is, in regard to hei 
descent, apostolical, and was, farsome centuries, a 
pure as well asa (rue church,Protestant3 readily ad- 
mit; but thai shevras either the mother or misttesa 
of all churches, or that she was, at any time, Ihe 
imly true church, they deny. In the following 
historical view oftheRoman Catholic church ne 
ahall conaidet it in its three dificreot gtates, as it 
subsisted and still subsists, from the period of 
Constantine's conTeraion down to the present 
time. The first, which may be characterised as 
the period of ill rut, reaches from ihe establish- 
ment of the Christian religion under Conslantlne 
down to the establishmeni of the papal power, 
in 606, when pope Boniface III. assumed the 
title of Univeraal Bishop ; or, 736, when Pepin, 
king of Ftajice, invested pope Stephen II. with 
the temporal dominion of Rome and the tiejgh- 



tbe interval from the close of ihe first down to Ihe 
Re/onaation. During this time Rome maintain- 
ed a supremacy and domioion over the minds 
and consciences of man, lo which all Europe 
submitted with implicit obedience, l^e estab- 
lishment and long uninterrupted contiiiuance of 
this power may justly be considered as among 
the most extraordinary circumstances in the his- 
tory of mankind. The third period refers to the 
decline of this ircmendous power, which was first 
weakened by the Reformation, and has since 
been gradually yielding to the influence of the 
ftefanned doctrines ana the general diffusion of 
knowledge among the nations of the earth. 

I. Riie of the papal povcr. — The progress of 
Christianity, dunng the lifetime of its divine 
founder, was confined within narrow bounds. 
The Holy Land was alotie the scene of his labois 
and of his life and death ; no sooner, however, had 
be ascended lo his throne, than, in the plenitude 
of his divine power and giace, he sent his Holy 



Spirit to qualify the apostles to be the hcratd* at 
his glorious gospel lo Ihe world, In Ihe execu- 
tion of their mission they encountered varioul 
difficulties ; eiposed to poverty, humiliation, per* 
secuiion, Ihey always realiied tlie prediction of 
their master that they wei« sent 'as sheep amni^ 
wolves.' The hand of power, however, coiiM 
not crush them, nor the ^r of death arrest theit 
teal ; in due time the once infant church had 
daily added lo its members, character, nnk^ 
wealth, and influence ; so much so as to eiciul 
the apprehensions bolh of the existing priesthood 
and magistrates ; who endeavoured to overwhelai 
ibe rising cause by most cruel persecutions— f«* 
newed at intervals, with more or less severihr, doJ 
ring the reigns of all the Pagan emperots. It ww 
found in vain, however, for their enemies to kindia 
and rekindle ihe flames of persecution ; like tlta 
children of Israel, in the days of Pharaoh, 'tb* 
more they afflicted them the more Ihey multipli* 
ed and grew,' until ihey diHused ihemiefvw 
through all ranks of society, and acquired mch 
an influence, even in matters of state and gi^ 
rially lo assist or depress ihcr 
' ■■ " . Th« 



extraurdinaiy occurrences of the 
tine produced an entire change in the whole <tt 
the Christian profession. lis friends were now 
no longer called to endure palieuily the hatred 
of the world, to take up their cross and pretf 
after a conformity to Christ in his suflenogs, aai 
through much Iribulalion to enter bis kingdom! 
so long as the Christians were persecuted bjtbv 
heathen, on account of their Eiith and praclicei^ 
they were driven lo die gospel as their only 
source of consolation and support; hut such )■ 
the depravity of human nature, that, «h?it ihi^ 
long enjoyed an interval from peisecuiion, th^ 
became worldly and even profligate in thav 
morals and litigious in their tempers. But nD# 
that the resttaial was nbolly taken off by Con^ 
stantine, churches endowed, and riches wd h<H 
oors liberally conferred on the clergy ; when IM 
authorised them to sit as judges upon the contet- 
ences and bith of others, he conhrmed them te 
the spirit of this world, — the spirii of pride, «vi« 
rice, dominion, and ambition; the indulgenet 
of which has, in all ages, proved fatal to the pN: 
rity and happineas of the professed Ibllowen at 
Christ. Now ihey began lo new model iht 
Christian church, the government of which mu 
as fat a* possible arranged conformably to tU 
government of the slate. The emperor himselJ 
assumed the litlc of bishop, and claimed ilw 
power of regulating its exieriial affairs ; and Ha 
and his successors convened councils in whiA 
they presided, and determined all matters of dis- 
cipline. The bishops corresponded to those tat- 
gistrates whose jurisdiction was confined A 
single cities; the metropolitans to the proconsubdt' , 
presidents of provinces ; the primates to the crv- 
peror's vicars, each of whom governed one of te 
imperial provinces. This constitution of thia^ 
was an entire departure from Ihe order of WOP^. 
ship established, under divine directioti brlKa 
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apoitlet of Christ in llie primiiive churches. In rived their nulhorily from Ihe permission nnil 
fkct, Kircelf any two things could be more dissi- appoinimenl of the bishop of Rome, or that they 
milarthan wastheiimplkilyof the gospel dispan- were created bisliops by the favor of ihe apostolic 
sition and ihc hierarchy established uuder Con- see ; on the cooiranr, they all maintained that 
nontiiM the Great. they were the ambassadors mid ministers of Je- 
ll cannot be a subject of surprise, therefore sus Christ, and that their aulhorily was derived 
(hat when Chrisiianity had thus been corrupted, fiani above. Several of those sleps, however, by 
the bishop of Rome liei»n to be distinguished by which the bishops of Rome mounted afterwards 
a preeminence over the prelates. During the to the summit of ecclesiastical power and des- 
tlrst two centuries, says Mosheiiu, tlie pre-emi- polism, were laid at this period, partly by the 
nence of the bishop ofRome was a pre-eminence imprudence of the emperors, partly by the crif- 
of order and association, and not of power and tiness of the Roman prelates themselves, and 
authority ; now, however, a great variety of partly by the inconsiderate zeal and precini- 
causes contributed to establish this superiority; tate judgment of certain bishops, Constantme 
but chiefly that grandeur and opulence by which having transferred the seat of government from 
too many profestora of Christianity form ideas Rome to Byrantium, and having there built a 
of pre-eminence and dignity, and which they city, called, after himself, Constantinople, em- 
geocnlly confound with the reasor« of a just and ployed all his efforts to augment the beauty and 
Uitai authority. The bishop of Kome surpassed magnificence of the new metropolis of ibe world, 
all hit hteihren in the magnificence and splendor and oised up the bishop of this new metropolis 
of the chorcU over which he presided ; in the at a formidable rival to the Roman pontiff, and 
ricbctof bis revenues and possessions; in the a bulwark which menaced a vigorous opposi- 
mirabet and variety of his ministers ; in his tion to his growing authority. 
credit with Ihe people ; and in his sumptuous It is worthy of remark that (he progress of 
tad splendid manner of living. papal power and papal supeistilion have ever 
In the ye.tr 366 Liberius, bishop of Kome, kept pace. The rite^ and institutions by which 
died, and a violent contest arose respecting his the Creeks, Romans, and other nations, had for- 
•uecessor. Tlie city was divided into two fac- merty testified Iheir religious veneration for ficti- 
tioDs, one of which elected Damasus to that high tious deities were now adopted, with some slight 
dignity, while the other choseUrsicinus.adeacon alterations, by Christian bi snaps, and professedly 
of the church. The party of Damasus prevailed, employed in the service of the true Cod. Oor- 
and got him ordained. Ursicinus, enraged that geous robes, miires, tiaras, wax lapen, crosiers, 
Dunasus was preferred before him, set up lepa- processions, histrations, images, gold and silver 
rale meetings, and, at length, he also obtained vases, and many such circumstances of pageantry, 
Ordination from certain obscure bishops. This were equally to be seen in the heathen temples 
occasioned great disputes among the citizens, and in the Christian churches. No sooner had 
which gave rise to a dangerous schism, and to Conslantine the Great abolished the superstition 
a sort of civil war within the city of Kome, of his ancestors, than magnificent churches were 
which was carried on with the utmost barbarity every where erected for the Christians, which 
and fury, and produced the most cruel massacres were richly adorned with pictures and imager, 
and deaolations. This inhuman contest ended in and bore a striking resemblance to the pagan 
the victory of Damasus; hut whether his cause temples, both in their outward and inward form. 
WW more just than that of Ursicinus is a ques- One of the eariiestcormptioiisof thechurchgrew 
tion not so easily to be determined ; neither of out of the reverence which now began to be puid 
the two, indeed, seems to have been possessed of to the memory of departed saints. Hence there 
*nch principles as constitute a good Christian, arose a train of error and fraud which ended in 
■Dfich less of that exemplary virtue that should the grossest creature worship. But itisthe con- 
diftii^ish a Christian bishop. And this stale dition of humanity that tlie best things are those 
of things continued to increase in progressive which seem most easy to be abused. The prayer 
flDOrmily, until it ultimalelv brought forth that which was preferred with Increased fervency at 
Item of spiritual tyranny nhich so long enslaved a martyr's grave was at length addressed to the 



martyr himself: virtue was imputed ic 
ing, however, the pomp and splendor that mains of his body, the rags of his apparel, i 



miei 
be 11 

MukI _,,.,. ,. „ ... 

MiTOunded the Roraiui see, it is certain that the lo the instrument of Ills sufieriugs; relics were 

bishops of that city hod not acquired, in thiscen- required as an essential part of the church fumi- 

wry, Ihstprc-eminenceofpowerand jurisdiction lure; it was decreed that no church should be 

is the church which thi^ afterwards enjoyed. Id erected unless some treasures of this kind were 

die ecclesiastical commonwealth they were, in- deposited within the altar, and so secured there 

deed, the most eminent order of ciliiens ; but that they could not be taken out without destroy- 

ttill ihejr were citizens as well as their brethren, ing it. Ii was made a part of Ihe service to pray 

and lubjecl, like them, lo the edicts and laws of through the merits of ihe saints whose relics were 

the emperors. All religious causes of exlmordi- there deposited, and the priest when he came to 

iMry imporunce were examined and determined this passage was enjoined lo kiss Ihe altar. Thus 

dthet by judges appointed by the emperors or in an enormous train of different superstitions were 

(Ouncils assembled lor that purpose; while those gradually substiluted in the place of true religion 

of inferior moment were de^ed In each district and genuine piely. 

by Its respective bishop. Itie ecclesiastical laws Perhapj, however, this odious revolution was 

Tereepaciedeitherby Iheemperoror by councils, owing to a variety of causes. A ririlculoiis pre- 

Nooe of the bishops acknowledged that they de- cipilallon in receiving new opinions, a preposter- 
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our desire of imitating the pagan riles, and of now began to degenerate into a rain and 
blending them with the Christian worship, and in^ bombast. The serroons, or public discourset 
that idle propensity which the generality of man- addressed to the people, were composed accord- 
kind have towards a gaudy and ostentatious re- ing to the rules of human eloquence, and rather 
ligion, all contributed to establish the reign of adapted to excite the stupid admiration of the 
superstition upon the ruins of Christianity. Ac- populace who delight in vain embellish meats, 
cordingly, frequent pilgrimages were undertaken than to enlighten the understanding or to reform 
to Palestine as well as to the tombs of the mar- the heart. It would even seem as if all possible 
tyrs, as if there alone the sacred principles of means had been industriously used, to give da 
virtue and the certain hopes of salvation were to air of folly and extravagance to the Christitm 
be acquired. The reins being once let loose to assemblies ; for the people were permitted, and 
superstition, absurd notions and idle ceremonies even exhorted by the preacher himself, to crowa 
multiplied every day. Quantities of dust and his talents with clappmg of hands and loud ac- 
earth brought from Palestine, and other places clamations of applause, a recompense which was 
remarkable for their supposed sanctity, were hitherto peculiar to the actors on the theatre and 
handed about as the most powerful remedies the orators in the forum, 
against the violence of wicked spirits, and were A variety of circumstances at this time c»n« 
sold and bought every where at enormous prices, curred to augment the power and authprity of 
The public processions and supplications by the Roman pontiff, though he had not yet as- 
which the pagans endeavoured to appease their sumed the dignity of supreme lawgiver and judge 
gods were now adopted into the Christian wor- of the whole Christian church. Among all the 
ship, and celebrated with great pomp and mag- prelates who ruled the church of Rome, during 
nificence in several places. The virtues that had this century, there was not one who ass rteu 
formerly been ascribed to the heathen temples, to the authority and pretensions of the Roman pon- 
their lustrations, and to the statues of their gods tiff with such vigor and success as Leo, sumamed 
and heroes, were now attributed to Christian the Great. He commenced his pontificate with the 
churches, to water consecrated by certain forms most zealous exertions. In the year 445 hequar- 
of prayer, and to images of holy men. And the relied with Hilary, bishop of Aries, for opposing 
same privileges that the former enjoyed, under the power of the papal see, and obtained an edict 
the darkness of paganism, were conferred upon from the emperor Valentinian, which put an end to 
the latter under the light of the gospel, or rather the ancient liberties of the Grallican churches, and 
under that cloud of su^ierstition that was obscur- enforced those appeals to Rome which gradually 
ing its glory. It is true that, as yet, images were subjected all the western churches to the juris- 
not very common ; nor were there any statues at diction of the pretended successors of St. Peter, 
all. But it is, at the same time, as undoubtedly During the pontificate of Leo, the fourth genera] 
certain, as it is extravagant and monstrous, that council was held at Chalcedon in the year 451, 
the worship of the martyrs was modelled by de- in which the famous canon was enacted, which 
grees, according to the religious services that rendered the see of Constantinople equal to the 
were paid to the gods before the coming of Christ, see of Rome in all respects, except precedency. 
Rumors were artfully spread abroad of prodi- This canon viras evidently intended to check the 
gies and miracles to be seen in certain places (a growing power, and to oppose the daily encroach- 
trick often practised by the heathen priests), and ments ot the bishop of Rome. Leo opposed 
the design of the reports was to draw the popu- with vehemence the passing of these decrees, 
lace in multitudes to these places, and to impose and his opposition was seconded by that of many 
on their credulity. Nor was this all ; certain other prelates. But their efforts were vain, as 
tombs were falsely given out for the sepulchres the emperors threw in their weight into the 
of saints and confessors ; the list of the saints balance, and thus supported the decisions of the 
was augmented with fictitious names, and even Grecian bishops. Neither Leo nor his imme- 
robbers were converted' into martyrs. Some diate successors were, therefbre, able to overcome 
buried the bones of dead men in certain retired all the obstacles that were laid in their way, or 
places, and then affirmed that they were divinely the various checks which were given to their 
admonished by a dream that the body of some ambition. Many examples might be alleged in 
friend of God lay there. Many, especially of proof of this assertion, particularly the case of 
the monks, travelled through the different pro- the Africans, whom no threats or promises could 
vinces, and not only sold, with the most front- engage to submit the decision of their controver- 
less impudence, their fictitious relics, but also sies, and the determination of their causes, to the 
deceived the eyes of the multitude with evil spi- Roman tribunal. 

rits or genii. From this time till the close of the sixth cen- 

A whole volume would be requisite to contain tury the history of the Roman church presents 

an enumeration of the various frauds which art- nothing worthy of notice but the increasing 

ful knaves practised with success to delude the wickedness and superstition of its members, 

ignorant, when true religion was almost entirely especially of the clergy, whose vices vvere now 

superseded by horrid superstition. It would carried to the most enormous lengths ; the 

also be almost endless to enter into a minute de- writers of this century, whose probity and virtue 

tail cf all the different ].nrts of public worship, render them worthy of credit, are unanimous 

and 10 ponit out thp chancres to which they were in their accounts of the luxury, arrogance, ava- 

sul'jrvt. .TVe \)\\\)\\v |.iu\t rs lind lost much of rice, and voluptuousness of the sacerdotal orders, 

that solemn and majestic smiplicity that charac- If, before these times, the lustre of religion wa» 

tensed them in the nrimitive times, and which clouded with superstition, and its divine pie* 



cepu adulterated with a miiiure of hunian in- 
TCDtiou, itiU evil, instead of diminishing, in- 
cnsied daily. The happy souls of departed 
ChriMians were invoWed by niimbers, and their 
aid implored by aiiiduous and fetvent prayers ; 
whiknooeslooduptocensureoropposesoprepos- 
tennukwonhip. The question, how the prayers of 
idmuIa ascended to the celestial spirits (a ques- 
tioD which afterwards produced much wrangling, 
and niw]} idle fancies) did not as yet occasion 
any dilBcully; for the Christiana of this century 
did DDt imagine that the souls of the saints were 
if eaUnij confined to the celestial mansioos, 
ai to be deprived of the privilege of miting 
morUU, and travelling wlicn iney pleased, 
throiii;h various counlnes. They were further 
of opinioD that the places most frequented by 
departed spirits were tho«e where the bodies 
they had formerly animated were interred ; and 
this opuiioo, which the Christians borrowed from 
the GTeeks and Romans, rendered the sepulchres 
of \he minis the general rendezvous of suppliant 
nmllilodcs. The images of those who, during 
tbar liteB, had acquired the reputation of un- 
coQimoo lanciity, were now honored with a paj' 
tkular worehip in several places. A singular 
and irresisljble tSieacy was also attributed to 
the bones of martyrs, and to the figure uf the 
cron, in defeating the attempts of Satan, remov- 
ing all sorts of calamities, and in healing, not only 
Ibe diseases of the body, but also those of tlie 
mind. We shtdl not enter here into a particular 
aceouol of the public supplications, the holy 
pilgrimages, the superstitious services paid (o 
departed Muls, the mulli plication of temples, 
alian, peniienlial garments, and a multitude of 
other circumslances that showed the decline of 
genuine piety, and tlie corrupt darkness that was 
eclipsing the lustre of primitiie Christianity, 
Dinne worship was now daily rising from one 
degree of pomp to another, and degenerating 
more and more into a gnudy spectacle ; only pro- 
per to attract the stupid admiration of a gazing 
aulace. The sacerdotal garments were era- 
isbed with a variety of ornaments, with a 
view to excite in the minds of the multitude a 
greater venenlion far the sacred order. A new 
method also of proceeding with penitetits was 
iiow introduced into the Latin church. Grievous 
oflenders, who had formerly been obliged to 
confess (heir guilt in the face of the congregation, 
were now delivered from this mortifying penalty, 
and obtained from Leo the Great a permission 
to confess their crimes privately, to a priest 
appointed for iliat purpose. Tlie external form 
of church government continued without any 
remaikable alteration during the course of this 
ceatiiry. But the bishops of Home and Con- 
tnmtinopie, who were considered as the most 
eminent and principal rulers of the Christian 
church, were engaged in perpetual disputes about 
the extent and limits of iheir respective jutisdic- 
ttoni, and seemed both to aspire at the supreme 
authority in ecclesiastical matters. 

In the year SGB John, bishop of Constantino- 
ple, siinuuoed the Faster, on account of his ei- 
tnordinary abstinence and austerity, assembled, 
hj bis own authority, a council at Constanlinv 
pie, to enquire into an accusation brought againsi 



Peter, patriarch of Antioch; and upon this oc- 
casion assumed the title of tecnmenical, or uni- 
versal bishop. Now, although this title had 
been formerly enjoyed by the bishops of Con- 
stantinople, and was also susceptible of an inter- 
pretation that m^hi have pteiented its givine 
umbrage or offence lo any, yet Pelagius, the then 
bishop of Rome, suspected, both from the time 
and the occasion of John's renevring his claim 
lo it, thai he was aiming at a supremacy over 
all the Christian churches ; and, therefore, he 
op{>osed his claim in the most rigorous manner 
>3sed to the em- 
he judged proper 
lo second his opposition. 

To I'elagius succeeded Gregory tlie Grea^ 
under whose administrations missionaries wers{ 1 
sent from Home to Britain; of this event tl 
following account is given : — Being one day li 
into the market-place of Itome with a great cot 
course of persons, to look at a large importalioal 
of foreign merchandise, which had just arrive* 
among other articles, there were some boys m. 
posed for sale bke catile. There was nolhingfl 
remaikable in this, for it was the custom evetyV^ 
where In that age, and hid been so from time 
immemorial ; but he was struck with the appeuu" I 
ance of the boys; their fine cleat skins, iha T 
beauty of their flaxen or golden hair, and tlieirV 
ingenuous countenances ; so that he asked froulj 
what couotry they came ; and when he w .._ 
from the islalid of Britain, where the inhabilanlf J 
in general were of that complexion and comeli-T 
ness, he enquired if (he people were Chrisliani,] 
and sighed for compassion at hearing that It 
were in a stale of pagan darkness- 
asking further lo what particular nation 
beloDt^ of the msoy among whom that i 
was divided, and being told that they wen 
gles, he played upon Ihe word wilh a coi 
aionale and piousfeeling, saying, 'well may the]r*l 
be so called, for they are like angels, and ought J 
lo be made coheritors wilh the angels in heaven.'^] 
Tlien demanding from what province they wu 
brought, the answer was, ' from Deira,' and iu _ 
ihe same humor he observed, thai rightly might 4 
this also be said, for de Dei ii^ f^om the wralh "4 
of God they were to be delivered. And whewfl 
he was lold Ihat Iheir king was named jtlUn, ha ■ 
replied, thai Halleluiah ought to be sung in hit 
dominions. This trifling sprung from serious 
lhought,and ended in serious endeavours. From 
this day Ihe conversion of ihe Anglo-Saxons be- 
came a fiivorile object with Gregory ; and, when 
he Wis elected (o Ihe papacy, he took (he first 
opportunity ofbeginningthegood work on which 
he was inienl. The letier written by Gregory to 
the emperor Maurice at Constantinople, in cou- 
sequence of John, Ibe patriarch of that city, as- 
suming the lille of universal bishop, caits so 
much light upon Ihe history of Ihat age that -we 
shall give our readers an extract :— ' Ivvery mun 
Ihat has read the Gospel knows that, even by 
the words of oi.r Lord, the care of the wliole 
church is committed lo St. Peter the apostle, the 
prince uf all the aposlles ; and yet be is not 
called universal apostle, -Jiough this holy man, 
John, my fellow priest, labors lo be called uni- 
versal bishop 1 I am compelled to cry out, O 
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thfl corraption of times and tnannen ! Behold 
the barbarians are become lordi of all Europe ; 
cities are destroyed ; castles are beaten dawn ; 
provinces are depopulated; there is no husband- 
man to till the ground. Idolaters rage and do- 
mineer over Chrjstiuns ; and yet priesU, who 
ought to lie weeping upon the pavement, in 
sack-cloth and ashes, covet names of vanity, 
and glory in new and profane titles. But, fer 
from Chrislians be (his blasphemous name, by 
which all honor is taJien from all other priests, 
while it is foolishly arrogaled by one.' Grej^ry, 
with all his flattery, waa unable to prevail upon 
the emperor Maurice to second his views i and 
the former, as mi([ht be expected, became not a 
little dissatisfied with his most religious lord. 
Soon after this the emperor was dethroned by 
one of his centurions, who drst murdered him, 
and then usurped the crown. This wretch, 
whose name was Phocas, was one of the vilest 
of the human race, a monster, stained with those 
vices that serve most to blacken human nature : 
other tyrants bad been cruel from policy ;— the 
cruelties of Pbocas are not to be accounted for, 
but on the hypothesis of the most diabolical and 
disinterested malice. He caused five of the 
children of the emperor Maurice to he massa- 
cred before the eyes of the unhappy lather, 
whom he reserved to the last, that he might be 
a spectator of the destruction of his children be- 
fore his own death. 

The empress Constantine and her three daugh- 
ters had t^cen refuge in one of the churches of 
the city under sanction of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who defended them for a lime with 
great spirit and resolution, not permitting them 
to be dragged by force from their asylum. The 
consequence was, that they instantly became the 
helpless victims of his fury, and suffered on the 
saroe spot on which ilie late emperor and his live 
sons had been recently murdered. What should 
we expect would be the reception which the 
accounts of all this series of horrid cruelty would 
meet with at Home, from a maa so renowned 
for piety, equity, and mildness of disposition 
as pope Gregory wasT If we look into his 
letters of congratulation, we find them stuffed 
with the vilest and most venal flattery; insomuch 
that, were we to learn the character of Phocas 
only from this pontiffs letters, we should cer- 
tainly conclude him to have been rather an 
angel than a man. ' As a subject and a Chris- 
tian," says Gibbon, ' it was the duly of Gregory 
to acquiesce in the established government ; but 
the joyful applause with which he salutes the 
fiirlune of the assassin, has sullied, with inde- 
lible disgrace, the character of the saint. His 
object in this abject behaviour was, lha< he 
miglil, by means of the influence of the em- 
peror, defeat the attempt of the patriarch to 
■xsume the title of universal bishop. This he 
plainly told lo Leootia, the new empress, repre- 
senting lo her what blessings she might expect 
from St. Peter in heaven, provided they obliged 
the patriiirch lo relinquish llis title, which the 
pope Considered derogatory to the honor, dignity, 
and iaierests of his see. In this objwt he suc- 
ceeded ; for Phocas enacted a law by which he 
prohibited the bishop of Constantinople from 



styling himself cecumeDical, or genciul pUi^ 
arch, declaring that this title belonged to ogo^ 
but the bishop of ancient Rome. Although 
Gregory did not himself assume the appellui^ 
of universal bishop, which, after anatliemaliiiq^ 
in his letter to the emperor, would have Iwa^ 
too gross a violation of ^1 decency lo hare be<gi 
borne even in this age, yet his successif, 
Boniface [II., did not hesitate to assume lt|i|| 
very title; and the grant of this lo Bonifacej^ 
dignity by the emperor Phocas might be stuil.to 
establish the ecclesiastical power of the papa 
see. The succeeding pontiffs used all sorts % 
methods to tnaiutain and enlarge the authorial 
and pre-eminence which they had acquired by g 
grant from the most odious tyrant that ever dii^ 
graced the annals of hbtory. We Hoi, boi^ ' 
ever, in the most authentic accounts of the liaiMjj 
of this century, tliat not only sever^ 



expressed publicly, and without 
least hesitation, their abhorrence of the vicc)^ 
and partii;ularly of the lordly ambition, of tti^ 
Roman ponlifl's ; and il is highly probable, tha^ 
llie Valdenses or Vaudois had already in thi( 
century retired into the valleys of riedmon^ 
that they might be more at liberty to appose tbe 
tyranny of those imperious prelMes. 

Little of particubr notice occurs duHog tfaa 
seventh and eighth centuries ; we may, howeve^ 
cursorily observe that infellibility was &ri 
claimed by pope Agalho, in 67B. In 710 tbB 
emperor Justinian, having met the pope at 
Nicomedia, gave to the world the Ejst example 
of kissing the pontics foot. This act of gteil 
personal veneration became the precedent fot tlU 
continued ceremony. That corruption of man- 
ners which dishonored the clergy in the &tm« 
centuries, instead of diminishing in this, dia- 
(;overed iiself under the most odious characleis. 
The endowments of the churches and monasteries 
and the revenues of the bishops, were hilherta 
Gonildecable ; hut in tliis century a new and 
ingenious method was found out of acquirii^ 
much greater riches to the church, and of til- 
creasing its wealth through succeeding ages. An 
opinion prevailed univetsally atthis lime,flioa^ 
its authors are not known, that the punishment 
which the righteous Judge of the world ba& 
reserved for Uie transgressions of the wicked, 
was to be prevented and annulled, bv liberal 
donations lo God, lo the saints, to the cnurdies, 
and to the clergy. In consequence of thii 
notion the great and opi-lent, who were generally 
speaking the most remarkable for Iheir flagitioui- 
and abominable lives, offered, out of the abiitid- 
ance which they had received by mheriUnce n 
acquired by rapine, rich donations lo departed 
saints, their ministers upon earth, and Ihe keep- 
ers of the temples that were erected in their 
honor, in order to avoid the sufferings and 
penalties annexed by the priesU to transgrcvioii 
in this hfe, and to escape Uie misery denounced 
against the wicked in a future stale. Thtx new , 
and commodious method of making atonemcPl 
for iniquity was the principal source of lluae 
treasures which from this period began 
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vt flow in npon Ihe clergy, the churches, and 
monaslnlfi, and contimicJ <u enrich them 
thrangh succeeding ages down lo the present 
lime. Emperon, kings, and princes, signaliacd 
their so^cntilious venetalion for Ihe clergy, by 
I nveniof bishops, churches, and raonasieries, in 
the pDuesnon of whole proTincei, cities, castles, 
and fortresses, with all the rights af sovereignty 
ihn were annexed to them under the dominion 
of their farmer masters. Hence it came to pass 
that they who by their holy profession were 
appointed 10 proclaim to the world the vanity 
of human grandeur, and to inspire into the EDinds 
af men, by llieir example, a noble contempt of 
sublunaty ihingi, became themselves scandalous 
spectacles of worldly pomp, ambition, and 
splendor; were created dukes, counts, and mar- 
qntses; judges, legislators, and sovereigns ; and 
not only gave laws to nations, but also upon 
many occasions gave battle to their enemies at 
the head of numerous urmies of Ihejr own 
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The Roman pontiff now acled in all respects 
like a temporal pnnce, of whose enormous power 
history racords Ihb shocking and remarkable 
in^ance : — Charles Martel was succeeded in his 
office of mayor of the palace lo ChiWeric III. 
by his son Pepin. In the exercise of that high 
oBiee, he was possessed in reality of the royal 

r'er and auihori^ ; but, not content with this, 
unired to Uie titles and honors of majesty, 
and rortned the design of dethroning his sove- 
reign. For this purpose ilie stales of the realm 
were assembled by Pepin, A. D. 751; and, 
thoogh ihey were devoted to the interests of this 
•inbhious usurper, Ihey gave it as their opinion 
that the bishop of Rome was previously to be 
consulted, whether the execution of such a pro- 
ject was lawfiil or not. In consequence of this, 
ambsissdors were sent by Pepin to Zachary, the 
reigning pontiff, with the feiiowiog question : — 
' Whethet the divine law did not permit a va- 
liant and warlike people to dethrone a pusil- 
lanimous and indolent monarch, who was in- 
capable of discharging any of the fdnclions of 
royally, and to substitute in his place one more 
woRhy to rule, and who had already rendered 
mont important services to ibe stale?' The 
litnalion of Zachary, who stood much in need 
of the aid of Pepin against the Greeks and 
T.om bards, rendered his answer such as the 
usufper desired ; who ir return conferred on 
Zachary the domains of Ravenna, which could 
not have been secured ft-om the degraded Chii- 
deric. Thus by his spiritual authority the pope 
<le|iesed a sovereign who had committed no 
cnme; receiving from (he usurper, in return, the 
lemporol jurisdiction. When this favorable 
decision of the Roman oracle was published in 
FiMice, the unhappy Childeric was stripped of 
royalty without the least opposition; and Pepin, 
wilhoiit the smallest resistance from any quarter, 
stepped into the throne of his maslei and his 
»e»ereign, This decision was solemnly con- 
firmed by Stephen TI., the successor of Zachary, 
who undertook a journey into France in the 

Cit 754 in order lo solicit assistance agdinst the 
rabafda ; and who at the same lime dissolved 
~M oWtntion of the oath of Adelitv and atlegi- 
■<e which Pepin had sMorn to Childeric, and 



Sible, Stephen anointed and crowned him. with 
his wife and two sons, and, by the authority of 
St. Peter, forbade the French lords, on pain of 
excommtutication, to choose a king of another 
race. Thus did these two ambitious men sup- 
port one another in dieir schemes of rapacity 
and injustice. The criminality of the pope was 
indeed greatly ^gravaled by the pretent^ of 
religion. ' It is you,' said he, addressing Pepin, 
' whom God bath chosen from ill eternity ; for 
whom he did predestinate, them he also cslled, 
dtid whom be called them he also justified.' 
This compliance of the Roman pontiffs proved 
an abundant source of opulence and credit to 
the church. When Aistulphus meditated the 
conquesi of Rome and its territory, and formed 
the ambitious project of reducing all Italy under 
the yoke of the Lombards, the terrified pontiff, 
Siephen 11., addressed himself to his powerful 
patron and protector Pepin, tepresenled (o him 
deplorable condition, and implored his 
lance, llie French monarch embarked with 
zeal in the cause of the suppliant pontiff, crossed 
the Alps A. D. 754 with a numerous army 
and, having twice defeated Aistulphus, obliged 
him by a solemn treaty lo deliver up to llie see 
of Rome the eiarcbaie of Ravenoa, Pentapolis, 
and all the cities, castles, and territories, which 
be had seized in the Roman dukedom. Pepin 
then caused an instrument to be drawn up, 
signed by himself and his son.s, by which he 
ceded for ever to the holy see all the places thus 
yielded up by the Lombard king, including the 
exarchate, which he had taken from Ihe emperor 
of Constantinople. He afterwards caused Ihe 
instruments of donation, with the keys of all the 
cilies, to be laid on the lomb of St. Peler in 
Home. Stephen Ihus became proprietor of the 
exarchate and its dependencies ; and, by adding 
rapacity to his rebellion, was ealablislied as a 
lemporal monarch. Thus was the sceptre added 
to the keys, the sovereignly to the priesthood ; 
and thus were the popes enriched witt the spoils 
oT ihe Lombard kings, and of the Roman em- 
perors. The question concerning images, whldi 
tad longngitated both the eastern and western 
churches, was, at this time, lar from being put 
to rest either at Rome or Constantinople, but 
still gave occasion to the assembling of council 
afier council, one couocil annulUug what the 
other had decreed. During the reign of the 
emperor Conslantine Copronymus (who em- 
ployed all his ioducnce in abolishing and extir- 
pating the worship of images) a sync^ was held 
at Constantinople, A. D. 734, to determine the 
controversy. The fathers bring met to the num- 
ber of 330, after considering the doctrine of 
scripture and the opinions of the fathers, decreed 
that every image, of whatsoever materials, made 
and formed by the artist, should be cast out of 
the Christian church as a ntraogeand abominable 
thing; notwiih standing Paul I., who was at tliat 
tint* pope of Rome, sent a legale to Conslanli- 
nople, lo admonish the emperor lo restore the 
sacred images and statues to the churches, 
ihreatening him with excommuaication in ca.<«'ol 
refusal. But Copronymus treated his message 
wiih the contempt it deserved. 
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II. The Papal power in JkiU exercUe. — On the the character of Charlemagney a superstitioos 
decease of Paul I., A. D. 768, the papal chair attachment to the see of Rome unhappily ming- 
i^as iilled for a year by Constantine, who con- led itself, and led him to engage in theological 
demned the worship of images, and was, therefore, disputes and quibbles unworthy of his dia- 
tumultuously deposed, and Stephen IV. sub- racter. Ue distinguished himself in the contro- 
stituted in his room, who was a furious de- versy concerning the worship of images, and 
fender of them. He immediately assembled a sought to withdraw Adrian from an approval of 
council in the Lateran church, where the re- the decrees of the second Nicene council. With 
nowned fathers abrogated all Constantine*s de- this view he, in the year 794, assembled at 
crees, deposed all the bishops that had been Frankfort on the Main a council of 300 bishops, 
ordained by him, annulled alt his baptisms and in order to reexamine this important question, 
chrisms, and, as some historians relate, after by which the worship of images was unani- 
having beaten and used him with great indignity, mously condemned. At this period a new at- 
mad^ a fire in the church and burnt him to tack was made upon the patrimony of St. Peter, 
death. After this they annulled all the decrees Adrian, who had succeeded Stephen in the papal 
of the synod of Constantinople, ordered the chair, maintained a steady attachment to Char- 
restoration of statues and images, and anathe-. lemagne, which provoked Dideric, king of the 
matised that execrable and pernicious synod, Lombards, to invade the state of Ravenna, and 
giving this curious reason for the use of the to threaten Rome itself. Charlemagne recom- 
images : that if it was lawful for emperors, and pensed his attachment, by marching with a large 
those who had deserved well of their country, army to his succor ; and having gained many 
to have their images erected, but not lawful to considerable advantages over Dideric, and reco- 
set up those of God, the condition of the im- vered the cities which he had taken, he visited 
mortal God would be worse than that of man. the pope at Rome, confirming tlie grants made ' 
Thus the reign of superstition strengthened and by his fether Pepin, to which he added new 
enlarged itself until the time of Irene, the em- donations, and formed a perpetual league of 
press of Constantinople and her son Constan- friendship between the growing power of France 
tine, about the close of this century. Irene was and the established supremacy of the western 
the wife of Leo IV., who, in 775, after the death church. On this occasion he expressed his piety, 
of Constantine, was declared emperor. Having by the humiliating ceremony of kissing each of 
strenuously exerted himself for the extirpation the steps as he ascended to the church of St. 
of idolatry out of the Christian church, he was Peter. By thus consulting the favor of the 
poisoned by his perfidious wife, who was a Roman pontifis, clergy, and consequently that 
zealous supporter of image worship. Under of the people, Charlemagne opened for him- 
Irene's influence and authority was convened self a passaige to the empire of the west and to 
what is termed the seventh general council, held the supreme dominion over the city of Rome 
at Nice, the number of bishops present being and its territory, upon which the western empire 
about 360. They pronounced anathemas upon seemed to depend. 

all who should not receive images, or who should In the year 796 Leo III., who had succeeded 
apply what the Scriptures say against idols to Adrian in the papacy, transmitted to Charles the 
the holy images, or who should call them idols, Roman standaurd, requesting him to send some 
or who should wilfully commi]inicate with those person to receive the oath of fidelity from the 
who rejected and despised them ; adding, accord- liomans, an instance of submission with which 
ing to custom, * Long live Constantine, and that monarch was highly flattered. Accord- 
Irene his mother,' and anathematising all here- ingly, in the year 800, we find Charles at Rome, 
tics, and the council that roared against vene- where he passed six days in private conferences 
rable images. * The holy trinity,' it said, ' hath with the pope. On Christmas day, as the king 
deposed them.* Irene and Constantine approved assisted at mass in St. Peter's church in the 
and ratified these decrees, the result of which midst of the ecclesiastical ceremonies, and upon 
was, that idols and images were erected in all his knees before the altar, the pope advanced, 
the churches, and those who opposed them were and put an imperial crown upon his head. As 
treated with great severity. soon as the people perceived it, they exclaimed, 

On the death of Pepin, king of France, in ' Long life and victory to Charles Augustus, 
the year 768, his dominions were divided be- crowned by the hand of God,* ' Long live the 
tween his two sons, Charles and Carloman, the great and pious emperor of the Romans.* The 
latter of whom dying two years afterwards, supreme pontifi* tlien conducted him to a mag- 
Charles became sole monarch of that country, nincent throne, which had been prepared fur the 
In his general character he somewhat resembled occasion, and, as soon as he was seated, paid 
our English Alfred, and is deservedly ranked him those honors which his predecessors had 
amongst the most illustrious sovereigns that been accustomed to pay to the Roman emperofs. 
have appeared — a rare instance of a monarch Leo now presented nim with the imperial man- 
who united his own glory with the happiness of tie, on being invested with which, Charles r«- 
his people. turned to his palace amidst the acclamations of 

In private life he was amiable ; an afiec- the multitude. Succeeding generations, grateful 

tionate father, a fond husband, and a generous for the services which Charlemagne had rendered 

friend. Though engaged in many wars, he was to Christi^ity, canonized his memory and turned 

far from neglecting the arts of peace, the wel- this bloody warrior into an eminent saint. In 

fare of his subjects, or the cultivation of his the twelfth century Frederick I., emperor of the 
own mind. But, .with all these amiable traits in Romans, ordered Paschal 11., >%hom he had 
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raised to Ihe pontificate, lo- enrol ilie name of 
ihis migbty conijueroi amon^ tlie tuielary saials 
of the church. Indeed Charlemagne merited 
ibii boMr ; for to have enriched the ctergy with 
Urge and iiMf;mficent donations, and to have 
eiieaded the boundaries of the charch, do mat- 
lei hf what meihoda.was then considered as the 
lu^ieil Rteril, and as a suQicienI pretension to 
the bohot of saintship. But, in the esteem of 
iJmb* who judge of the nature and character of 
MDulllj bj the decisions of the gospel, the 
AJioted empenir will appear utterly unworthy of 
thai objecL The fa'urs that were conferred by 
ilie ponliff on the Freoch mooarch imperiously 
called ior an adequate return ; nnd it is due to 
Charlenaxne lo nay that he was by no meani 
deficient in gratitude. The Greek emperor had 
abdimted o( forfeited his right to the exatchnte 
uf lUvennx, and the sword of Pepin, the fatlter 
of Charles, had no sooner wrested it from the 
graip of Aittutphui, than he conferred it on the 
Itoman pontiff, as a recompense ' for (he remis- 
siaa of las sins, and the salvation of his soul.' 
Tbe sidendid donation was granted in supreme 
nod BMoluie dominion, and the world beheld a 
Cbtifttan bishop invested with the prerogatirei 
of a telDjioral prince; — the choice of mi^is- 
iralet, and the exercise of justice, the imposition 
of taxes, and the wealth of the palitce of lla- 
veona. ' Perhaps,' says Gibbon, * the humility 
of a Christian priest should have rejected an 
earthly kingdom which it was not easy for hitn 
to govern without renouncing the virtues of his 
prufetsloa; but humility does not appear to 
bare been a very prominent trait in I'le cha- 
racten of tbe Roman poniiBa ; and the profuse 
(iberaliiy of the French kings at this lime wai 
not much calculated to promote it among them,' 
Before we narrate those events which, during 
the ninth and succeeding centuries, raised the 
papal Ke to its greatest height of power and ar- 
rogance, we must observe that, although hitherto 
tbe approbation ol the emperor was necessary 
in order to the consecration of the person chosen 
lo the peniiGcate, afler the time of Charles the 
Bold, a new Kcne of things arose. That prioce, 
haTini; obtained the imperial dignity by the good 
offices of the bisnop oF Home, returned this 
eminent service by delivering the lucceeding 
pontiffs from tht obligation of waiting for the 
consent of the emperors, in order to their being 
installed in their office. And thus we lind that 
from the time of Eugenius II., who was raised 
lo tbe pontificnie A. U. 02*, the election of the 
bUbop of Home wax carried on without the 
t«wt regard to law, order, and decency ; and 
was generally allended with civil tumults and 
diMeiikMins, until tbe re^ of Otho the Great; 
who pnt a slop lo these disorderly proceedings. 
AHumg die prelalei that were raited to the pon- 
tificate in the ninth century there were very few 
wbo di>tinguish«l themselves by their learning, 
prvdenoe, or virtue; or, who were studious of 
those puticular qualities that are etseutial to the 
character of a Christian bishop. On the con- 
traiy, the greatest part of them are only known 
)>y Ihe flagitious action* that have transmitted 
iliev nwnes with inKimy lo our times ; and all seem 
lu have vied with each other in Iheir tunbillous 



eHbrts to extend their authority, apd render ih 
dominion unlimited and universal. It is hetv 1 
that we may place, wiili propriety, an event ] 
which is said to have interrupted the t 
vaunted succession of regulai bishops In th 
of Rome, from the first foundation of Ihlf I 
church lo Ihc present lime. Between the pontti J 
ficatB of Leo IV'., who died in the year BJiS, uut J 
that of Benedict III. a certain woman, who " 
fully disgu bed her sex for a cousiderable I 
is said, by learning, genius, and dexterity, to .] 
have made good her way to the papal chair, aiM( 1 
to have governed the church with the title uA 1 
dignity of pontiff about two years. This exinir fl 
ordinaiy person is yet known by the title ot'l 
Pojie Joan. The period was now arrived in j 
which tlie clergy aspired to the rit;hi uf di*- i 
posing of crowns, which they founded on ths 1 
ancient Jewish practice of anointiag kingi.. 
They had recourse to the most miserable fiction^ 
and sophisms to render tliemselves independetil. "j 
They refused lo lake the oath of fidelity, becauie 1 
sacred hands could not without ahominatioii, I 
submit to hands impure 1 One usurpatiou lea I 
lo another; abuse constituted right; a quibblo 
appeared a divine law ; ignorance sanctified 
every thing, and the most enormous usurpatioM 
of the clerg;y obtained a ready sanction from the 
■lavish superstition of the Uuty. 

The history of the following ages shows in 
multitude of deplorable examples the disorden 1 
and calamities tliat sprung IVom the ambition of 9 
the aspiring pontiffs; it represents these despolie 9 
lords of the church laboring, by the aid of theuc i 
impious frauds, to overturn its ancient govetiW' I 
meat, to undermine the authority of its bishops, il 
to engross its riches and revenues into their own J 
hands ; nay, what is still more horrible. It repr^ 
tents them aiming perfidious blows at the thronw 
of princei, and endeavouring to lessen thcar . 
power and to set bounds to their dominion. The 
Ignorance and corruption that dishonored tb* , 
Christian church in this century were great b»- 

About ihe year 877 pope John VIII. coi*- i 
vened a council at Troves in France, one of th'a 
cnnons of which is sufficiently remarkable to be 
adduced as a specimen of the spirit of the timea- 
It expressly asserts that ' the powers of the 
world stiall not dare to seat theniselves in the 
presence of tbe bishi.ps unless desired.' '11)US 
tbe power and influence of the pontiffs, in civil 
affairs, rose, in a short time, lo an enormous 
height, through the favor and protection uf the 
princes in whose cause ihey had emphivEd the 
influence which superstition had given I'.ieuk 
over the minds of tne people. The increase of 
their authority in religious matters was not less 
rapid or less considerable ; and it arose from the 
same causes. The Roman pontiffs, elate with 
tlieir overgrown prosperity and the daily acces- 
sions that were made to their authority, were 
eagerly bent upon persiinding all, and had in- 
deed theiiood fortune to pcrauademany, that the 
bishop of Home wa>< lons'imled, by Jesus Christ, 
supreme legislai'it utid jtid~e of the chtirch uni- 
veriiBl : nnd ihni. ttierefore, the bishops derived 
all their aulhorii)' from the Roman pontiff, not 
could the cQUiKiN Jdcrmine any thing without 
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bis permiflsioo and consent. After the death of had pretended tp the ri{^ of aeatiflg «dati hjr 

Landoy ivho only enjoyed the d^ity for a short his isole authority, gare in diis century die is^ 

time in the year 914, John X. obtained the pon- specimen of this ghostly power — for in the pie- 

tificai chair through the intrigues of a celebrated ceding ages there is no eiample of his having 

prostitute, Theodora, with whom he had long exercised this privilege alone. This spedmea 

been intimate, notwithstanding his elevated sta- was given in the year 993 by John XV., at • 

tion in the church. As John was indebted for council held at the Lateran palace, who, after 

his rank and elevation in the church to the in- hearing read an account of the life and supposed 

trigues of one infamous woman so he lost his miracles of Ulderic, bishop of Augusta, '^firhredt 

dignity and life through those of another. This with the approbation of ois bishops, tKat from 

was Marozia, the daughter of his former mistress thenceforth Ulderic might be worshiped and 

Theodora. Marozia, exasperated that she did invoked as a saint in heaven reigning with Chiist 

uot succeed her mother in the confidence of the This is the first instance on recoid of the soleam 

pope, resolved to destroy him and his brother canonisation of a pretendedly meritorious 6tar 

Fcter ; who, at this time, v^as in habits of the racter, a practice which soon contributed to 

strictest intimacy with him. She communicated crowd the Roman calendar with saints, and 

the bloody design to her husband, and prevailed loaded the church with wealth by the rich offer- ' 

on him not only to approve but to be the instru- ings with which the superstitious multitude wert 

ment of carrying it into execution. Accordingly encouraged to propitiate the favor of these new 

this wretch, on a certain day, when this pope and n>ediators between God and man. The adroinisp 

his brother were together in the Lateran palace, tration of John XV. was as happy as the tixHibled 

broke in at the heaa of a band of ruffians, killed state of the Roman affairs woula permit ; but the 

Peter before his brother*8 face ; and then, seizing tranquillity he enjoyed was not so much the 

the pope, dragged him to prison, where he soon effect of his wisdom and prudence as of his beii^ 

afterwards died. This licentious pontiff was sue- a Roman by birth and a descendant from noUt 

ceeded by Leo VL, who sat but seven months in and illustrious ancestors, 
the apostolic chair, which was filled after him bv Several learned writers have observed that, ib 

Stephen VII. The death of the latter, which this century, certain bishops mentioned publicly 

happened in the year 931, presented to the am- that the Roman pontiffs were not only bishops of 

bition of Marozia an object worthy of its grasp ; Rome, but of tne whole world ; am assertion 

and accordingly she raised to the papal dignity which hitherto none had ventured to make ; and 

John XL, who was the fruit of her lawless that even among the French clergy it had been 

amours with one of the pretended successors of affirmed l^ some ttiat the authority of the bishops, 

St Peter, Sergius III., whose adulterous ooipp though divine in its origin, was convqred to 

merce with that infamous woman gave an in&l- them by St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, 

lible guide to the Roman church. John XL, It was no doubtful piark of the progress and 

who was thus placed at the head of the church strength of the Christian cause that the EuKopcan 

by the credit and influence of his mother, was kings and princes began so early as this oentmy 

SuUed down from this summit of spiritual gran- to form the project of a holy war against the 
eur, A.D. 933, by Alberic his naif brother. Mahometans, who were masters of. Palestine; 
Upon the death of Agapetus IL, which happened they considered it as an intolerable reproach upo^ 
in the jfear 956, Alberic IL, who, to the dignity of Christians that the very land in whicn the divine 
Roman consul joined a degree of authority and author of their religion had received his bifth, 
opulence which nothing could resist, raised, to exercised his ministry, and made expiation foe 
the pontificate his son Octavian, who vras yet in the sins of mortals, should be abandoned to the 
the early bloom of youth, and destitute of every enemies of the Christian name. They also looked 
Quality that was required for discharging the upon it as highly just and suitable to the majesty 
auties of that high and important office. This of the Christian religion to avenge the calamities 
unworthy pontiff, who assumed the name of John and injuries, the persecution and reproach, 
XIL, was as unhappy as his promotion had been which its professors had suffered under the Ma- 
scandalous. Being degradea in the most igno- hometan yoke. The bloody signal was accord- 
minious manner from his high office by Otho the ingly given towards the conclusion of this cen- 
Great, Leo VIII. ¥ras appointed to fill his place, tury by the Roman pontiff Sylvester IL, and that 
After this he several times conspired against the in the first year of his pontificate ; and this signal 
life of the new pope, and was as frequently par- was an epistle, written in the name of the church 
don^ ; till at length he contrived to set himself of Jerusalem, to the church universal throug^ui 
again on the papd throne. John instantly as- the world ; in which the European powers are 
sembled a council of prelates and cardinals, who solemnly exhoited and entreated to succor and 
condemned the council that had deposed him, deliver the Christians in Palestine. The exhor- 
ted passed different sentences of condemnation tations of the pontiff were, however, without dT- 
on all those who had been accessary to the eleva- feet, except upon the inhabitants of Pisa, who 
tion of his rival. John did not long survive the are said to have obeyed the papal summons with 
holding of this council ; for, having engaged in a the utmost alacrity, and to have prepared them- 
criminal connexion with a marri^ woman, the selves immediately for a holy campaign. The 
ii^ured husband, who caught him in the act, put see of Rome after the death of Sylvester IL, 
^xy end to the life and debaucheries of his holi- which happened in the year 1003, was filled 
wm by some violent blows which he gave him successiviely by John XVIL, John XVIIL, Bene- 
..pn his temples. diet VIIL, and John XIX., none of whose poo^ 
The Roman pontiff, who before this period tificates were distinguished by any roemonhle 
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evMiU; they were not, however, chargeable with lo obtain a cardinal' 

dishoooiuig their high stalioni by llial licentious- lestlesa, fiery, aad enterprising disposition ; but 
DCH and immorality thai leadered ao many of chiefly remarkable for his furiou.i leal for the 
their successors infamous ; iheir lives were tIf- pretensions of the church. He nas bom at 
liioui; M leasl their conduct was decent. But Soana, in Tuscany, of obscnre parents, brought 
their eiamples bad little effect upon Benedict up at Rome, and h^ been freqiienily employed 
IX., a nuMt abandoned profligate and a wretch by ihal court to manafe various political 
capable of the most hornd crimes, whose flngi- cems whicli required dexterity and resolu' 
lious conduct drew upon bim the just resent' and he rendered himself famous in all nartf of 
ment oftbe fUunaus; who, in iliuyear 1038, de' Italy for his zeal and intrepidity. Hildebrand 
graded him from his office. had interest enough to procure himself to be 
A. D. 1IM8 Bruno, bubop of Toul, nas ap- elected to ibe pontilical chair in 1073, on the 
pointed lo the pontificate. This prelate is known same day that Alexaiider was interred, by the 
in the ItM of the pope* by the name of Leo IX., title of Gregory VII. ; and the papacy lias not 
and his private virtues,as well as his public acts produced a more extraordinary character. * All 
ofiealaiid pieiy in the govetDmenl of the church, that the malice or flattery of a multitude of 
were deemed meritorious enough to entitle him to writers have said of this pope,' says \'ollBirc, ■ ix 
a place among the saintly order. But, if we de- concentrated in a portrait drawn of him by a 
duct from these pretended virtues his vehement Neapolitan artist, in which Gregory is represent- 
real for augmentin; the opulence and authority ed as holding a crook in one hand and a whip ip 
of the church of Home, and his laudable severity the other, trampling sceptres under his feet, with 
in correcting and punishing certain enormous St. Peter's net, and lishes on eilher side of hiin.' 
vicei which were common among the clergy dur- Gregory was inilolled by the people of Ilomq, 
ing hii pontificate, then: will remain little in llie without consulling the emperor, as had hitherto 
liA aad admiuistratioo of this pontifi' that could heen customary. But, though Henry had not 

Ke him any pretensions to his distioction. been consulted upon the occasion, Gregory pnV' 

11^ taken prisoner by his enemies, and led dently waited for his confirmation of the choiop 

captive lo BeneieatD, dismal reflections upon before he assumed the chaii. He obtained it m 

hb utifaappy Site preyed upon his spinls, and this mark of submission : the emperor conlinnc^ 

threw him into u dangerous illness : so that aOer his election : and the new pontiff was not dUty- 

■ ye«r'» imprisonment he was sent lo Home, lory in puUing off the mask ; for in a little tiiaf 

wheic he concluded his days on ilie 19th of he raited a storm which fell witli vioieoce iipQV 

Apnt 1064. the head of Henry, and shook all the thrones i^ 

Before the poniiticale of Nicholas 11., A.D. Christendom. He began his pontificate with e». 

10A8, the popes were chosen not only by the communicating eveiy ecclesiastic who should nr 

mffm^af the cardinals, but also by those of the cmve abeoefiMi from a layman, and every laynuu) 

whoW Koman clergy, the nobility, the burgesBB!, by whom such benefice should be conferredf 

and the assembly of the people. To increase Ibis was engaging the church in an open wif 

the papal influence, and to limit that of the lower with all the sovereigns of Europe. It was evi* 

deif^andof the people as far as was possible, litis dent, indeed, that Gnigory formed the project ^' 

artful and provident pontiff had a law passed by making himself lord of dhrislendom, by at oaqt; 

vhicb the cardmals were empowered, upon a dissolving the jurisdiction which kings and en^ 

vacancy in the see of Kome, to elect a new pope perors had hitherto exercised over the varioul 

without any prejudice lo the ancieot privileges orders of the clergy, and by subjecting to thg 

of the Roman emperors in this important matter, papal authority all temporal princes, rendering 

Not ihal the rest of the clergy, with the burgeases, their dominioiu tributary lo the see of Itoai«i 

aiul people, were wholly excluded from idl part and, however romantic the undertaking may ap^ 

in Ibii eleclian, since their consent was solemnly pear, it was not altogether without success. Tbi 

demanded, and also esteemed of much weight; pretensions of the Romisli church liad al ihil 

but, in coo^uence of this new regulation, ihe time, says Mr. Soutbey, been carried lo th^ 

cardinals acted the principal pan in the creation highest pilch bv Gregory VII., one of thoi^ 






oftlient 



■V pontiff; moueh lliey suffered for a long restless spirits who obtain an opprobrious renow^ J 

time much opposition both from Ihe sacerdotal in bisiory for disturbing the age in which then I 

order and the Roman citiiens, who were con- live. The Romanists themselves acknowledge I 

itantly eitlier reclaiming their ancient rights, or now the inordinate ambition of tliis haugh(]|- L 

abusing the privilege diey yet retained, of con- pontiff, who may be deemed Ihe founder of tl^)lvB 

finning Ihe election of evety new pope by tlieir papal dominion; but, during many centuries, l|| r 

■pprobation and consent. was held up as an object of admiration lo ihf 

In the following century an end was put to all Christian world, and still holds his place as ^ 1 

these disputes by Alexander II,, who was so for- saint in the Romish coJeudar. His sanctity, tbft I 

tunate as to complete what Nicolas liad only be- legends of that church relate, was prefigured in 

' ' ■ ' • ' - ■ - ■■ -•■■ '■ i ftoa ■ 



gun, and who Itansferred and confirmed to the childliood, by sparks proce^ing i 



a his gar- 



. Kcluding Ihe nobility, the people, and Ihe sue from his bead. He himself affirmed that, js 

icst of the clergy, from all concern in this in- adream, tberewent forth fire fromhismouthoM , 

porlaQt matter. Passing over the contcniions set the world in flames; and his enemies, wbf 

Ewlween Henry IV. and Alexander we come to vilified him as a sorcerer, admitted that such ^ ' 

Ihe turbulent pontificate of HildebT^ind, originally vision was appropriate to one who was indeed % 

a monk of the order of Clugny,nhD found means firebrand. Anollier of his drpams was Ihal hf 
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saw St. Paul clearing out dung from his church* many novelties and abuses, and deriated from 
wherein cattle had t^en shelter, and calling up- his duty to his sovereign in several instances, the 
on him to assist him in the work ; and certain emperor, by the supreme authority derived from 
persons who were keeping vigils in St. Peter's his predecessors, ought to divest him of. his dig- 
church beheld, in a waking vision, St. Peter and nity, and appoint a successor. In the articles of 
Hildebrand laboring at the same task. By such accusation it was, among other things, imputed 
artifices his reputation for' sanctity was establish- to Gre&;ory that he was an apostate monk, an in- 
«d among the people, while he obtained promo- cendiary, a sacrilegist, a murderer, a liar, an 
tion for his activity and talents ; till at length, abettor of adultery and incests. Henry, conse- 
rather by intrigue and popular outcry than by quently, sent an ambassador to Rome, with a 
canonical election, he was chosen pope. Hither- formal deprivation of Gregory : who, in bis tum^ 
to the popes had recognised the supremacy of convoked a council, at which were present 110 
the emperors, by notifying to them their elec- bishops, who unanimously agreed that the pope 
tion before they were consecrated, and having had just cause to depose Henry, to annul toe 
. that ceremony performed in the presence of an oath of allegiance which the princes and states 
imperial envoy. Hildebrand conformed to this, had taken in his favor, and to prohibit them 
being conscious that his elevation was informal, from holding any correspondence with him on 
and glad to have it thus ratified. The first use pain of excommunication. Hildebrand's Ian- 
he made of the power which he had thus obtain- guage was, that, if kinss presumed to disobey 
ed was to throw off all dependence upon the the edicts of the apostolic see, they were cut off 
temporal authority, and establish a system from participating in the body and blood of 
whereby Rome should again become the mistress Christ, and forfeited their dignities. For if that 
of the world. A grander scheme never was de- see had power to determine and judge in things 
vised by human ambition, and, wild as it may celestial and spiritual, how much more in things 
appear, it was at that time, in many points, so earthly and secular ! The church, he affirmed, 
beneficial that the most upright man might con- had power to give or take away all empires, 
scientiously have labored to advance it. Whether kingdoms, duchies, principalities, marquisates, 
the desire of benefiting mankind had any pkice countries, and possessions of all men whatsoever, 
among the early impulses of Hildebrand may be A sentence of deprivation was immediately ful- 
well doubted, upon the most impartial consider- minated against the emperor and his adherents : 
ation of his conduct ; but in preparing the way ' In the name of Almighty God and by your an- 
for an intolerable tyranny, and for the worst of thority,* said Gregory, addressing the members of 
ail abuses, he began by reforming abuses and his council, * I prohibit Henry from governing 
vindicating legal rights. Such a government the Teutonic kingdom and Italy; I release all 
Hildebrand would have founded ; and Christen- Christians from their oath of allegiance to him ; 
dom, if his plans had been accomplished, would and I strictly forbid all persons to serve or 
have become a federal body, the kings and attend him as king.* This is the first instance of 
princes of which should have bound themselves a pope presuming to deprive a sovereign of his 
to obey the vicar of Christ, not only as their crown ; but; unhappily, it was too flattering to 
spiritual, but their temporal lord ; and their dis- ecclesiastical pride to be the last. Gregory well 
putes, instead of being decided by the sword, knew what consequences would result from the 
were to have been referred to a council of pre- thunders of the church. The bishops in Ger- 
lates annually assembled at Rome. Unhappily, many immediately came over to his party, and 
the personal character of this extraordinary man drew with them many of the nobles. The Saxons 
counteracted the pacific part of his schemes ; took the opportunity of revolting : . even the 
and he became the firebrand of Europe, instead emperor's feivorite Guelf, a nobleman to whom 
of the peacemaker. Hitherto the princes of he had given the ducliy of Bavaria, supported 
Christendom had enjoyed the right of nominating the malcontents with that very power which he 
bishops and abbots, and of giving them investi- owed to his sovereign's bounty ; and the princes 
ture. by the ring and crosier. The popes, on their and prelates who had assisted in deposing Gre- 
part, had been accustomed to send legates to the gory gave up their monarch to be tried by the 
emperors to entreat their assistance, to obtain pope, who was requested to come to Augsburg 
their confirmation, or to desire them to come and for that purpose. To avoid the odium of this 
receive papal sanction. Gregory, now resolving impending trial Henry submitted to the d^rada- 
to push the claim of investiture^ sent two of his tion of preparing to throw himself at the feet of 
legates to summons Henry to appear before him the pontiff, to solicit absolution. It was some 
as a delinquent, because he still continued to time before the pontiff would admit the monarch 
bestow investitures, notwithstanding the papal into his presence ; and when the order was issued 
decree to the contrary : adding that, if he tailed for that purpose, it was on the condition that he 
to yield obedience to the church, he must expect should enter at the outer gate of the fortress 
to be excommunicated and dethroned. This ar- without attendants ; and at the next gate he was 
rogant mes^e, from one whom he regarded as required to divest himself of the ensigns of roy- 
his vassal, greatly provoked Henry, who abruptly alty, and put on a coarse woollen tunic, in which 
dismissed the legates, and lost no time in con- dress, and barefooted, he was suffered to stand 
voking an assembly of princes and dignified ec- for three whole days at the third gate, exposed 
clesiastics at Worms ; where, after mature deli- to the severity of the weather, faisting ana ira- 
beration they came to this conclusion : that, ploring the mercy of God and the pOpe. The 
Gregory having usurped the chair of St. Peter by pope from one of the windows of his castlev 
indirect means, infected the church of God with where he was seated with the countess Matilda^ 



whole time ihlimacy with GTegoiy led lo loo 
well founded suspicions of his virtue, enjoyed 
the exquisite pWiure nf seeing an emperor in 
saclicloth and loreheaded at his gate. At Ungth 
tlic pcnons of distinction who were wiih Gre- 
%Qty, iffecled at the sufierio^s of Ihe kini;:, he^ii 
to cunptain of the severity of his holiness, 
which iney said was more beeotnitig a tyianl 
ihui tm ipmlolical bther or judi^e : these reports 
were earned to the pope, who, on the fourth day, 
admitted (he kiug, and after much difficulty 
rtanled him absolution. That Gregory had 
formed the audacious plan of subjecting all the 
(hroiies of Europe to lhe> Itomaii see is undoubt- 
edly evident, both from bbown epistles and also 
fn>m oilier aalheotic records of antiquity. The 
nature of the oath he drew up for the king or 
emperor of the Itomans, from whom he detnund- 
ed a profession of subjection and allegiance, 
shows abundantly the arrogance of his preien- 
■MHu- llie despotic views of this lordly |*utiff 
wetei boweter, attended with lc»9 success in 
En^and than in any other country. William 
theConquerer was a prince of great spirit and 
rewlution: extremely jealous of his rights, and 
lenKiOU* of the prerogatives he enjoyed as a 
Mver«iga and independent monarch ; and, ac- 
cordin^y, when Gregory wrote him a letter de- 
manding the arrears of the Peter-pence, and at 
tiK same lime summoning him lo do homage for 
the kingdom of Enu;land as n lief of the aposto- 
lic M«, William granted the former, but refused 
the lattK with a noble obstinacy : declaring thai 
he held bis kingdom of God only, and liis own 
•word. Noihint; wu traiisicied in tlie church 
bul by his directions: by his sole authority he 
baiu^i«d or imprisoned the bishops whom he did 
not like, without waiting for a canonical Mntence. 
lie went still farther, and set himself in some 
manure aboTe the popes, by forbidding his sub- 
jects to teceivc their orders or acknowledge their 
authority, without his peimission. ' 1 will 
aeier,' said the monarch, * suffer any person who 
nfutes me llie securities of a subject to enjoy 
cKalM in my damioions.' He separated the ec- 
desiulical tram the civil courts, with which Ibey 
had hUherlo been conjoined; and be deprived 
the clergy of many of iheir lands, and subjected 
the test to military service. Obliged lo yield lo 
tb« obslinacy of the Knuliah monarch, whose 
Bwne vtruck terror into the boldest hearts, the 
NttlCM ponlilf addressed his imperious mandates 
wbeitt he imagined Ihey would be received with 
Woif facility. Had the success of thai pontiff 
been equal tu ihe extent of his insolent views, all 
the kioiidoins of Europe would have been, at thii 
day, tribuiary to the Iloman see, and iti> princes 
the soldien or vassals of SL Peter, in the oerson 
of hti pretended vicar upon earth. But, Uiough 
hit acsl important projects were inefleclual, 
many of his aiiempti were crowned with a favo- 
mMb ia«ne ; for, from the time of his pontificate, 
the ftet' of Europe underwent a considerable 
dnngc, and ihe prero^iivts of tlie em]>erors and 
Othtr sovereign princes were much diminished. 
the first idea of reconquering Palestine from tlie 
Arabs and the Turks, by an army of Christians, 
ii aKtibuted lo Gregory Vil. To him also may 
be ascribed the origin of indulgencics ; of those 
\„i, XVIIl- 



for another .life, whatever crimes might 
be commited in this ; of those bills of exchange 
on heaven, for which, in the end, the popm piud 
so dearly on earth, and the traffic iii which, ear- 
ned to a disgusting excess, became the Rrsi aoci- 
deuial cause of liie Reformation. Mosheim has 
thus summed up the character of this ceiebmted 
pontiff: — ' He was,' says that author, ' a man of 
uncommon genius, whose ambition in rorming 
the most arduous projects vms equalled by his 
dexterity in bringing them into execution; saga- 
cious, crafly, and intrepid, nothing could escape 
his penetration, defeat his stratagems, or daunt 
his courage; haughty and arrogant, beyoiul all 
measure; obstinate, impetuous, and intractable, 
he looked up to the summit of universal empire 
with a wishful eye, and labored up Ihe sleep as- 
cent with tininterrupted ardor and invincible 
persevemnce. Void of all principle, and desti- 
tute of every pious and virtuous feeling, he suf- 
fered little restraint in his audacious pursuits 
from thediclale) of religion o ' 



The death of Gregory neither restored peace 
to the chuich nor tranquillity lo the state; the 
tumults and divisions which he had excited still 
continued, and they were augmented from day 
to day by Ihe some passions to which they oweil 
their origin. During the pontificate of Urban 
II., successor lo Gregory, tlie project of re- 
conquering Palestine from the Mahometans wss 
renewed by the enthusiastic lealof aninbabitanf 
of AmieoK, who was known by the name of 
Peter ihe Hermit, and who suggested to the 
Iloman Donliff the means of accomplishing 
what hau been unluckily suspended. If we 
examine the motives that engaged the Roman 
|)onliffs, and panicularly Urban II., to kindle 
this holy WOT, which in its progress and issue 
was so delrimeutat to almost all tlie countries of 
Europe, we shall probably be persuaded that ils 
origin is to be derived from the corrupt notions 
of religion which prevailed in these barbarous 
limes. It was IhoL^bt inconsistenlwith the duty 
and character of Christians to suffer that land 
that was blessed with the ministry, and distin- 
guished by the miracles of the Saviour of men, 
to remain under llie dominion of his most in- 
veterate enemies. Il was also looked upon as a 
very iniportanch htanch of true piety to visit the 
holy 'place of Palestine; which pilgrimages, how- 
ever, were extremely dangerous while the des- 
potic Saracens were in possession of thai country. 

I'rban was, indeed, inferior to Gregory in for- 
titude and resolution ; he was, however, hia 
equal in arrogance and pride, and surpassed him 
greatly in temerity and imprudence. Gregoty 
had never carried matters so far as to forbid tlw 
bishops and the clergy to lake the oath of alle- 
giance to their respective sovereigns. This i»- 
beltious prohibition was reseived foribeaudaci^ 
of Urban, who published it as a law in " ' 
council of Clermont. In the same tpirii 
seduced Conrad, the son of Henry IV., 
rebellion gainst his fether, by persuading hii« J 
that it was lawful for subjects to break their oath 
of allegiance lo uU such as were exconununicaled 
by the pope. Two years afterwords, in 1099, 
both Coiirad and the \>o\k died ; the latter lieiiig 
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succeeded ia ihe papal chair by Paschal II. Such arguments viere more likely to incense 
(another Gregory), and the former by his younger than satisfy a priuce of Henry Beauclere*s un- 
brother Henry, as king of Italy. Paschal, un- derstanding. He commanded Anselm either to 
willing to let pass unimproved the present sue- do homage or leave the kingdom, and Anselm 
cess of the papal faction, renewed in a council with equal firmness replied that he would do 
assembled at Rome, A. D. 1102, the decrees of neither. A second reference to Rome ensued : 
his predecessors against investitures, and the two monks were deputed thither by the primate, 
excommunications they had thundered out three bishops by the king. The pope on this 
against Henry IV. ; ana used his most vigorous occasion acted with a consummate duplicity, for 
endeavours to raise up on all sides new enemies which the motive is not apparent. To the 
to that unfortunate emperor. Henry, however, bishops he said that, as their king was in other 
opposed with great constancy and resolution the respects so excellent a prince, he would consent 
efforts of this violent pontiff, and eluded with to his granting investitures ; but he would not 
much dexterity and vigilance his perfidious stra- send him a written concession lest it might come 
tagems. But his heart, wounded in the ten- to the knowledge of other princes, and they 
derest part, lost all its firmness and courage, should thereby be encouraged to despise the 
when, in the year 1106, an unnatural son, under papal authority. By the monks he sent letters 
the impious pretext of religion, took up arms to Anselm, exhorting him to persist in his re- 
against his person and his cause. Henry V., so fiisal. Both parties made their report before the 
was this monster afterwards named, seized his great council of the realm ; the prelates solemnly 
father in a most treacherous manner, and obliged asseverating that they fiuthfully repeated what 
him to abdicate the empire ; after which the un- had passed between them and the pope, the 
happy prince' retired to Liege, where, deserted monks producing their letters. On the one part 
by all his adherents, he departed this life in the it was contendea that oral testimony might not 
year 1106. It has been a matter of dispute, be admitted against written documents; on the 
whether it was the instigation of the pontiff, or other, that the solemn declaration of three pre- 
the ambitious and impatient thirst after dominion lates ought to outweigh the word of two monks 
that engaged Henry V. to declare war against and a sheet of sheep's skin with a leaden seal, 
his father; nor is it, perhaps, easy to decide this To this it was replied that the gospel itself was 
Question. One thing, however, is certain, and contained in skins of parchment If, however, 
that is, that Paschal II. dissolved the oath or it was not easy to determine what had been the 
fidelity and obedience that Henry had taken to real decision of the pontifi^ his double dealing 
his father ; and not only so, but adopted the was palpable ; and Anselm may have been in- 
cause, and supported the interest of this unna- fluencea by a proper feeling of indignation when 
I oral rebel with the utmost zeal, assiduity, and he so far conceded to the king as no longer to 
I'ervor. The revolution that this caused in the refuse communion with those bishops who bad 
empire, was, however, much less fiaivorable to received investiture from his hands. At length, 
the views of Paschal, than that lordly pontiff by Henry's desire, Anselm went to Rome to 
expected. The pope had the mortification to negociate there in person ; and the matter ended 
find that the new emperor was determined, in a compromise, mat no laymen should invest 
equally with his predecessors, to maintain his by delivery of the ring and crosier, but that pre- 
right to investitures. lates should perform homage for their tempo- 
Nor was the king of England more disposed ralities. During these disputes no council had 
to a surrender of his rights. On a reference by been held in England, and therefore a great de- 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbuiv, to the pope, cay of discipline was complained of. The ifiar- 
on the subject of aoing homage for the tempo- riage of the clergy was what Anselm regarded 
ralities of ids sec, the messengers returned with as the most intolerable of all abuses. Tliis real' 
an answer, in whidi the pope insisted on this abuse had grown out of it, that the son sue- 
point, and supported it by the strangest distor- ceeded by inheritance to his father's church, a 
tion of scripture : ' I am the door ; by me if any custom which, if it had taken root, would have 
man enter m he shall be saved. He that entereth formed the clergy into a separate caste. This, 
not by the door into the sheep-fold, but climbeth therefore, was justly prohibited ; but it was 
up some other way, the same is a thief and a found necessary to dispense with a canon which 
robber.' * If kings,' says the pope, ' take upon forbade the ordination or promotion of the sons 
themselves to be Uie door of the church, whoso- of priests, because it appeared that the best 
ever enter by them become thieves and robbers, qualified, and the greater part of the clergy were 
not shepherds. Palaces belong to the emperors, in that predicament. Canons, each severer than 
churches to the priest ; and it is written, * render the last, were now enacted for the purpose of 
unto Caesar the things that are Cssar's, and unto compelling them to celibacy. Married priests 
God the things that are God's.' How shameftil were required immediately to put away their 
is it for the mother to be polluted in adultery by wives, and never to see, or speak to them, ex- 
her sons I If, therefore, O king, thou art a son cept in cases of urgent necessity, and in the pr»- 
of the church, as every Catholic Christian is, sence of witnesses. They who disobeyed were 
allow thy mother a lawful marriage, that the to be excommunicated ; their goods forfeited, and 
church may be wedded to a legitimate husband, their wives reduced to servitude, as slaves to the 
not by man, but by Christ. It is monstrous for bishop of the diocese. The wife of a priest was 
a son to beget his father, a man to create his to be banished from the parish . in which her 
God : and that priests are called Gods, as being husband resided, and conaemned to slavery it 
the ricars of Christ, is manifested in scripture.' sheever held any intercourse with him; and no 
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-Toman might dwell with a ekrgjman, except relimjnuli a pari of the demands upon wlikli (he 
she were hi» aiiler ot hi' aunt, or of an age lo former nonfiff! had to vehemently insisted, tliat 
viluch no (lumicion could alUch. In 1 lOT the he mignt restore the public tranquillity, and I 
pope presided in a council at Troyes, consisting satisfy the ardent desires of «q many naiionk M 
of the bbhopi from many places, avIio proved who groaned under the dismal effects of iliew V 
thenuelret to be wiiolly subservient to the am- deplorable diviaion*. Calixtus <tid not lonj I 
bilion of the court of Home, by conlirmine all enjoy the fruila of the peace to which he had to ■ 
the decrees relating to the pretended papal right much contributed by Ins prudence and modent- I 
to investiture). lion, for he died AD. 1130. ■ 

Henry let out for Rome a( the bead of a for- 'lie warm contest between the emperon aaj I 
tnidable army, and effected a compromise, A. D. the popes, which was considered as at an end ■ 
1 1 10. Thb transitory peace, however, was fol- since the time of Calixtus II., was unhappily nt. ■ 
lotted by yreatet tumults and more dreadfiil newed under the pomificate'of Adrian IV., whti I 
wan than liad yet afSicted the church. Imme- was a native of England, and whose original nant^ 
di;ttely after the conclusion of the treaty Roma was Nicholas Breakspear. Frederickl.,sumam«S"l 
was Ailed with the moat vehement commotions, Barbaro^sa, being placed in 1152 on the imperial I 
and a lond clamor was raised a^inst the pon- throne, publicly declared his lesoliition lo maii^ M 
tiff, who vias accused of having violated, m a tain the dignity and privileges of the ItamMT I 
scaodaloui manner, the duties and dignities of empire in general, and more particularly to rei^ I 
his station ; and having prostituted the majesty dar it respectable in Italy ; nor was he at all stukj^ 
of the church by his ignominious compliunce dious lo conceal the design he had lormed uf re-"!l 
with the demands of the em|«tor. To appease ducing the over-gromn power and opulence df',1 
theae coiomoiions. Paschal assembled in the year the ponlifls and clergy within narrow limits^ f 
llI9acouncil inlheLatcranchurch,andnotonly Adrian, perceiving the ijanger that threalan rf'J 
eonfenvd, with contrition and humility, the fault the roajesly of the church and the authority li^l 
bebadcotninitted inconcliidingsucbaconvention the clergy, prepared himself fnr defending HtQl^ 
with Henry, but submitted the question to thede- with rigor and constancy. The first occasiota'l 
lennination of the council, who accordingly look of trying their strength vias offered at tbecorunt- j 
that maty into consideration, solemnly annulled tion of the emperor at Rome, in the year I ISS, 
il, and «nctioned the encommunication of the when the pontiff insisted on Frederick petfbrming 
emperor. Hostilities were carried on by both Ihfe office of equerry, by holding the stirrup to 
parties till HIT, when Henry resolved to bring his holiness. This humbling pioposid was at 
nutten to a crisis, and set out a second time for first rejected with disdain by the emperor. An 
Italy at the head of a numerous army. But in open rupture between the emperor and the pon- 
ibe midst of these warlike prepnmlions, which tilf was expected as the inevitable consequence 
drew the attention of Enrope, and portended of .such measures, wlien the death of Adrian, 
groat and remarkable events, the military pontiff which happened on the 1st of September, ilSQ, 
yielded lo his ftte, and concluded his days, A.D. suspended the storm. 

ma. A few days after the death of Paschal, Guy, cardinalof St. Calixtus, was elected pon- 
John of Gaiela, a Benedictine monk of Mount tilf A. D. 1 164, under the auspices of the em- 
Custn and chancellor of the Itoman church, was peror, by the title of Paschal III. In the mean 
tailed to the pontificaie under the title of Ge- time Alexander HI., who had been chosen by the 
Nisiui II, In opposition to this choice, Henry cardinals, recovered his spirits, and, reluming 
elected lo the same dignity Maurice Burdin, into Italy, maintained his cause with uncommon 
archbishop nf Bragi, in Spain, who assumed resolution and vigor, and not without some pro- 
Ihe denomination of Gregory VIH. ; upot) this mising hopes of success. He held at Home, in 
Gelatius, not ihtnking htinself safe at Rome, or the year 11GT, the Laterau council, m which he 
Indacd in Italy, set out for Ftunce, and soon solemnly de|iosed ihe emperor, whom he had 
after died atClugni. The cardinals who accom- u[ion several occasions before this period pub- 
panied him in his journey, elected to the papacy llcly loaded wiih anathemas and execrations ; 
immediately aller his decease, Guy, archbishop dissolved Ihe oath of allegiance which his lub- 
of Vienne, count of Burgundy, who was nearly jects had taken to him as their lawful sovereij^, 
reUt«dlo the emperor, and is dlsiingubhed in andencouragedandexhorted themtorebelagainsi 
the lilt of the Roman pontiffs by tlie name of hii authority, and to shuke off his yoke. But 
CiKxtut II. llie elevation of this eminent ec- soon aflcr this audacious proceeding Frederid 
clesUslic was in the issue extremely fortnnaie. made himself master of Rome; upon which the 
Remwfcably distinguished by his illustrious insolent pontiff tied (o Benevenlo, and left the 
binb, and still more by his noble and heroic apostulic chair lo Paschal his competitor. The 
qualities, this magnanimous pontiff continued lo ailMri of Alexander soon after took a more pros- 

rue llie emperor wiih courage and success, perous turn, and tlie empeior, after having, dur- 
made himself master of Rome, ihrew into ing ihe space of three years, been allernalely de- 
priMm tbe pontiff that had been chosen by the feated and victorious, was at length so fatigued 
empetar, and fomented the civil comniolioiu in with the hardships he had aiiffered, and so de- 
Gumtmy. But his fortitude and resolution were Jccied at a view of the difficulties he liud yci to 
tenpertxl with moderation, and accompanied oven^me, that, in the year 1 177, he concluded 
wiiE a Kpirii of generosity and compliance, a treaty of peace at Venice with Alexander, and 
which differed much from ibe obatinaie arrogance a truce with tbe rest of his enemies. It was not 
ol his lordly predecessors. Accorjlingly, he lent only by force of arms, but also by uninterrupted 
II nr to prudent conncits, and' was '•tiling to efTorls of dexterity and artifice, by wi<e cciinwl 
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and prudent laws, that Alexander III. maintained embellish the old, were looked upon as the hap- 
the pretended rights of the church and extended piest of mortals, and were considered as the 
the authority of the Roman pontiffs. For, in the most intimate friends of the Most High. Wliile 
third council of the Lateran, held at Rome A. D. they whom poverty rendered incapable of such 
1 179, the following decrees, among many others pompous acts of liberality contributed to the mul- 
upon different subjects, were passed by his ad- ti plication of religious edifices by their bodily 
vice and authority : — 1st. That, in order to put labors, expecting to obtain eternal salvation by 
an end to the confusion and dissensions which these voluntary and painful efforts. This uoiver- 
so often accompanied the election of the Roman sal reign of ignorance and superstition was dex- 
pontiffs, the right of election should not only be terously improved to fill the coffers of the church, 
invested in the cardinals alone, but also that the Indeed all the various ranks and orders of the 
person in whose favor two- thirds of the college clergy had each their peculiar method of fleeciDs 
of cardinals voted should be considered as the the people. The bishops, when they wanted 
lawful and duly elected pontiff.' This law is money for their private pleasures, or for the exi- 
still in force; it was, therefore, from the time of gences of the churches, granted to their flocks 
Alexander that the election of the pope acquired tiie power of purchasing the remission of the 
that form which it still retains, and by which not penalties imposed upon transgressors by a sum 
only the people, but also the Roman clergy, are of money, which was to be applied to certain 
excluded entirely from all share in the honor of religious purposes; or, in other words, they pub- 
conferring that important dignity. 2dly. A spi- lished indulgences, which became an inexhausti- 
ritual war was declared against heretics, whose ble source of opulence to the episcopal orders ; 
numbers increasing considerably about this time until the Roman pontiffs, casting an eye upon 
created much disturbance in the church in gene- the immense treasures that the inferior rulers of 
ral, and infested, in a more particular manner, the church were thus accumulating by the sale of 
several provinces in France, which groaned un- indulgences, thought proper to limit the power 
der the fatal dissensions that accompanied the of the bishops in this respect, and assumed al- 
propagation of their errors. 3dly, The right of roost entirely this profligate traffic to themselves, 
recommending and nominating to the saintly In consequence of this new measure the court of 
order was also taken away from councils and Rome became the general magazine of indul- 
bishops ; and canonisation was ranked among the gences ; and the pontiffs, when either the wants 
greater and more important causes the cogni- of the church or the demon of avarice prompted 
zance of which belonged to the pontiff alone, them to look out for new subsidies, publisheanot 
To all this we must not forget to add, that the only a universal, but aUo a complete, or what 
power of erecting new kingdoms, whicfi had been they called a plenary, remission ot all the tern- 
claimed by the pontiffs from the time of Ore- poral pains and penalties which the church had 
gory VII., was not only assumed but also exer- annexed to certain transgressions. They went 
cised by Alexander in a remarkable instance ; still farther, and not only remitted the penalties 
for, in the year 1 179, he conferred the title of which the civil and ecclesiastical laws had 
king and the ensigns of royalty upon Alphonso enacted against traasgressors, but audaciously 
I. duke of Portugal, who under the pontificate usurped the authority which belongs to God 
of Lucius II. had rendered his province tribu- alone, and impiously pretended to abolish even 
tary to the Roman see. It was during thb pon- the punishments which are reserved in a future 
tificate that the claims of the Roman priesthood state for the workers of iniquity ; a step this 
of exemption from temporal jurisdiction, became, which the bishops, with all their avarice and 
in the jperson of Thomas k tiecket, matter of se- presumption, had never once ventured to take, 
rious dispute between the king of England and To justify these measures of the pontiffs a 
Alexander; the latter refusing to ratify the con- most monstrous and absurd doctrine was now 
stitutions of Clarendon; by which it was enacted invented, which was modified and embellished 
* that no appeal in spiritual causes should be by St. lliomas in the following century, and 
carried before the holy see;' and, 'that churchmen which contained among others the following 
accused of any crime should be tried in the civil opinions : — ' That there actually existed an im- 
courts.' Although the papal sanction was refused, mense treasure of merit, composed of the pious 
still much was gained by even the agitation of deeds and virtuous actions which the saints had 
the question, and by the proof which it afforded performed, beyoud what was necessary for their 
-of the independence of the English, and its su- own salvation, and which were therefore appli- 
periority over all papal doctrines and spiritual cable to the benefit of others ; that the guardian 
canons. Rapin says that above 100 murders and dispenser of this precious treasure was the 
had been committed by ecclesiastics, not one of Roman pontiff ; and that, of consequence, he was 
whom was so much as punished with degrada- empowered to assign to such as' he thought pro- 
tion ; hence the necessity of the king's determi- per a portion of this inexhaustible source of 
nation. merit suitable to their respective guilt, and suffi- 
In reviewing the state of the church in this cient to deliver them from the punishment due 
century it will appear surprising that the reli- to their crimes.' It is a most deplorable mark 

S'on of Jesus was not totally extinguished, of the power of suj^erstition that a aoctrine so ab- 

elics, which were for the most part fictitious, surd in its nature and so pernicious in its effects 

or at least uncertain, attracted nM>re powerfully should yet be retained and defended in the 

4be con^dence of the people than the merits of church of Rome. The most illustrious and re- 

Ouist The opulent, whose circumstances en- solute pontiff that filled the papal chair during 

. jj>led them to erect new temples, or to repair or this century, and whose exploits make the great- 
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^'MAm in Ennpe, was Lotharius of Segni, 
canlinal deacan, oinernise known by the name 
of [nnoceni III. Tliis pontiFT, who was placed 
ai the head of the church in ilie year 1198, fol- 
lowed flie steps of Gregory VII., and not onlv 
usurped the despotic foveirmenl of Ihe church 



posed the bilh which had been established u 
that church, and condemns all heretics by what- 
ever naine they are called. TSe secular iegislO' 
lures, whatever be their power or titles, are ad- 
monished, and if necessary are, id order to be 
considered faitliful to ihe church, to exert them- 



but also claimed the empire of Ihe i*or1d, and selves to the most to exterminate all those whom 

thought of nothing less than subjecting the kinga the church defines to be heretics. If the princes 

and princes of the earth lo his sceptre. He was lo whom this decree of tbechurch shall come neg- 

a man nf [earning and application; but his lect to obeylhey aresubjecttoexcommunicalion. 

cnielty, avarice, and arrogance, clouded the If it be notitied to Ihe pope tluit the contumacy 

Itisire of the good qualities which his panej;yris[s of any prince be continued more than one year, 

have thought iito;W lo attribute to him. In bis vaswls maybe absolved from their allegiance 

Asia he gave a king lo tlie Armenians; in Europe and his territory be allotted lo another who shall 

he uiurped the same extravagant privilege in extertninate heretics and maintain thelaith in its 

Uie year 1304, and conferred the regal dignity purity. 'Undertliisyoungandambitiousprie.il,' 

npoo Primislaus dulie of Bohemia. The same saysGibbon, 'ihesuccessorsof St. Peleraliained 

yearbesentlD Jobannicius, dukeof Bulgaria and the full meridian of llieir greatness; and iah 

Walachio, an extraordinary legate, who in the 'eign of eighteen years he exercised a despotic 

name of the pontiff invested that prince with command over the emperors and kiugs whom be 

the etuignj and honon of royalty ; while, with raised and deposed over tlie nations; whom »a 

his own hand, he crowned Peter II. of Arragon, interdict of inonlhs or years deprived, for the 

wtio hod rendered his dominions subject and ofienceof their rulers, of the exercise of Christian 

IrtbaTary to the church, and saluted him publicly worship. In the councils of Lateran lie acted 

at Rome mlh ihe tiile of king. We omit many a> the ecclesiastical, almost as the temporal, 

other examples of this frenetic pretension, whicb sovereign of the east and west. But uf all tha- 

migfal be produced from llie letters of this arro- European princes none felt in so di^bonorabUf^ 

gtmt ponulT, and many other acts of desnatism, and severe a manner the deipniic fury of this m-*M 

which Europe bclield nolonly withaslonishmeni, lulcnt ponliff as John, sumamed Sans Teiw^l 

but also, to Its eternal repiodch, with the igno- king of England.' See our anicte KdCLnnu. ■ r 
mlnious silence ot obedience. The ambition of Innocent may boast of Ibe two molt signri' I 

Itiis pojie was not satisfied with the distribution triumphs over sense and buiDanily, the establisbv i 

and government o( these petty kingdoms. He ment of iransubstantiation by the council* of 1 

Cnendedhis views fiirther, and revived lo render Laleran in lais, and the origin of the inquiit-' I 

the powei and majesty of Ihe Unman see formi- tioD. At his voice two crusades, Ihe fourth ud'T 

dabletotbegreatest European moiiarchs. When the flFUi, were ondertaken : but, except a ktnyl 

IheempireofOermaiiy wasdispuifd, towardaihe of Hungary, tbe princes of ihe second ofdW I 

commencement of Ih is century, between Philip werealone at the headof the pilgrimi;lhefor«« 

dalteof Suabia,and OlhoIV. tliirdsonof Hehry were inadequate to the design; nor did the 

tbe Lion, he espoused at lirsl the cause of Otho, effects correspond with the hopes and wishes of 

Ihniidered out liis excommunications against the pope and the people. Innocent did ttot 

Philip, and upon the death of the taller, which confine his eRbrts to the holy land, he promoted 

happened in the year 1909, placed the imperial a crusade against Ihe Albigenses. lie first at- 

diaaem upon the head of his adversary. But as tempted to convert tliem by bis missionaries, 

Otbo was hy no means disposed lo submit to one of whom was murdered, which was the sig- 

dlia pontilTl nod, or to satisfy to liie full his am- nal lor ihe display of all his wrath ; he did not 

bilious desires, he incurred, of consequence, his even deign lo institute an enquiry, but ordered 

lordly lnd%naiion; and Innocent, declaring him the whole lace to be pursued witli lire and 

by I solemn excommunication unworthy of the sword, and to be treated with more severity thi 

empire, raised in his place Frederick II. his the Saracens themselves. About 200,000 lin 

"" )il, the son of Henry VI. and king of tbe two were sacrificed in the terrible i 



pnpil, the son of Henry \ 

SicUiei, to the imperial throne in the year 1213. 
prince attempted to withdraw from this 



iths, and barbarities practised, before unheard 1 
of; but the perpetration of them was ypplaudeil' 
or rewarded by the cruel pontifl^and the infem ' ' 
spirit by which they hud been octuated was it 



aathorlty, received from heaven, the pontilTana- 
Aematiwd him, expelled him out of the comr 
aWQ of the bilhful, and his deluded subjt 
coided him like a pestilence- In general he Uod and of Ihe church, m the year 1916 la- 
**nt and toticited the pardon of ihe irritated iiocent undertot^ a journey to Pisa ; but on htr | 
flec-god, appealed to him by the most abject arrival at Perugia he was attacked with a violent 
Mbmission, and fay the acknowledgment of all disorder, which put an end to his life in a few 
hi> rights which tbe arto^;ant ponliif demanded ; days. Mr. Berington observes of this pope that 
■ftei which the repentant sovereign vraare-esiali- 'the prerogative of Ihe holy see, buill up by [ 
lithed in his charge and his honors ; andalesch adulation and misjudging leal, filled his mindf 
finiElat' attempt the power of Ibe popes, sane- and the meteor of universal empire gleaming on 
tioned and increased, becamestill more strength- his senses did not permit the operation of a di»- 
' ' " " {wssiouate and unbiassed judgment. No teais 
were shed when Innocent fell, but those which 
religion wept, too justly pained by the inordinate 
11 and worldly 'lews of lier first minisWf .* 
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In the year 1227 Husolin, bishop of Ostia, contributing to their relief; and, immediately 

whose advanced age had not extinguished the after his consecration, he summoned a council at 

fire of his ambition, nor diminished the firmness Lyons in the year 1274, in which the relief and 

and obstinacy of his spirit, was raised to the maintenance of the Christians in Palestine, and 

pontificate, assumed the title of Gregory IX., the reunion of the Greek, and Latin churches, 

and kindled the feuds and dissensions that had were the two points that were to come principally 

already secretly subsisted between the church under deliberation. This assembly is acknow- 

and the empire, into an open and violent flame, ledged as the fourteenth general council, and is 

He wrote to the emperor, Frederick II., exhorting rendered particularly remarkable by the new 

him to fulfil the solemn promises which he had regulations that were introduciil into the manner 

made to embark a sufficient army for the relief of electing the Roman pontiff, and more espo- 

of the Christians in the east, adding the severest cia!ly by the famous law which is still in force, 

menaces if he should decline the undertaking, and by which it was enacted tliat the cardinal 

Frederick, obedient to the order, at length em- electors should be shut up in the conclave 

barked for Palestine ; but, not having sued for during the vacancy of the pontificate. Theobald, 

absolution before his departure, he was still the who had assumed the title of Gregory X.^ died 

object of Gregory's resentment, who took every soon after the termination of the council, having 

method to render his expedition fruitless, held the lioman see four years and four months, 

and to excite civil wars in his Italian dominions. During sixteen years several popes successively 

Frederick, having received information of these occupied the papal chair, but nothing occurs in 

perfidious and violent proceedings, returned into their history worthy of special notice. Innocent 

Europe in the year 1229, defeated the papal V., who succeeded Gregory, was, before his 

army, retook the places he had lost in Sicily exaltation, an eminentdiviDe and diligent writer^ 

and in Italy, and in the succeeding year made but died soon after his consecration. Adrian 

his peace with the pontiff from whom he re- V. died at Viterbo before his consecration, 

oeived a public and solemn absolution. The Petro Juliani, formerly a learned physician at 

peace, however, was but of a short duration ; for Lisbon, succeeded Adrian. He was killed by 

the emperor could not tamely bear the insolent the roof of his apartment falling in upon him, 

proceeaings and the imperious temper of Gre- A. D.' 1277. After a delay of six months 

gory. He therefore broke all measures with that Nicholas III. was elected. He was a great 

headstrong pontiff*, which drew the thunder of patron of the Franciscans. To him succeeded 

the Vatican anew upon the emperor's head in Martin [V. a French cardinal, through the in- 

the year 1239. Frederick was excommunicated trigue of Charles, king of Sicily, under whose 

publicly with all the circumstances of severity influence his whole conduct was regulated. He 

that vindictive rage could invent, and was died A. D. 1285. Honorius IV. now filled the 

charged with the most flagitious crimes, and the vacant see ; he was in no respect distinguished 

roost impious blasphemies, by the exasperated either by talent or fortune. He was succeeded, 

J)ontiff. The emperor on the other hand de- A. D. 1288, by the cardinal bishop of Preneste, 
ended his injurea reputation by solemn declara- and assumed the name of Nicholas IV., during 
tions in writing, and appealed for a more efficient whose pontificate the Holy Land which had been 
vindication to his sword. To extricate himself rescued by the crusaders from the Turks was 
from his perplexities, the pope convened, in the now irrecoverably lost The death of Nicholas IV. 
year 1240, a general council at Rome, with a in 1292 was followed by a vacancy of two years 
view of deposing Frederic by the unanimous in thesee of Rome, in consequence of the disputes 
suffrages of the cardinals and prelates that were that arose among the cardinals about the election 
to compose that assembly. But the emperor of a new pope. These disputes were at length 
disconcerted that audacious project by defeating terminated, and the contending parties united 
in the year 1241 a Genoese fleet, on board of their suflrages in favor of Peter, sumamed De 
which the greatest part of these prelates were Murrone, from a mountain where he haul hitherto 
embarked, and by seizing with all Uieir treasures lived in the deepest solitude, and with the ut- 
those reverend fathers, who were all committed most austerity. This venerable old man, who 
to close confinement. This disappointment, was in high renown on account of the remarka- 
together with the approach of the emperor and ble sanctity of his life and conversation, was 
his victorious army, gave such a shock to the raised to the pontificate in the year 1294, and 
pope, that he was seized with an illness which assumed the name of Celestine V. But the 
put an end to his life in a few oays, after he had austerity of his manners being a tacit reproach 
been at the head of the church nearly fiAeen upon the corruption of the lioman court, and 
jrears. It was during this pontificate that the more especially upon the luxury of the cardinals, 
inquisition was established. See Inqoisition. renderea him extremely disagreeable to a dege- 
After the death of Clement IV., in 1268, the nerate and licentious clergy ; several of the car- 
Roman see was vacant for nearly three years, dinals therefore, and particularly Benedict 
owing to the intrigues of the cardinals, as- Caietan, advised him to abdicate the papacy 
sembled at Viterbo, who all aspired to the dig- which he had accepted with such reluctance; 
nity themselves and opposed the election of any and they had the pleasure of seeing their advice 
other. They ultimately chose Theobald, who followed with the utmost docility. The good 
was at that time with the crusaders in the east, man resigned his dignity in the fourth month 
As be had been an eye witness of the miserable after his election, and died in the year 1296, in 
ccmdition of the Christians in that countr}', he the castle of Fumone, where his tyrannic and 
had nothing so much at heart as the desire of suspicious successor kept him in captivity. 
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lilt papal omnipolence uiiring 
the humiliation, urged (o excess, o( all Chris- 
tMD princes and people ; rebels supported and 
CDCOunged eveiy where against the legitimate 
aotborily. when that o! the pope was in opposi- 
1)00 to il i sovereigns dispossessed and excom- 
raunicaled as well us their subjects; crowns 
taken anaf, given, sold, according lo the bler- 
esU or passions of (he pontifT: the bishops and 
clergy of all the Catholic countries subjected to 
his »ill, receiving from him the investiture of 
their charge^, and holding ihem almost exclu- 
tifcljr of hiiD ; so that the hierarchy every where 
formed a state within a state, under the dominion 
of a fcieign despotic chief, wlio by its means 
disposed of all the consciences, and of nearly all 
the riches of a country. The decline of this 
iojurious power, like its progress, has been gra- 
dual and almost imperceptible. The com- 
meaceinent of this important chonie may be 
dated from the quarrel between the French king 
and Benedict Caietan, who, aAer persuading 
Ctiestine V. to resign, was advanced to the pon- 
tificate bj the title of Boniface VIII. A. D. 
1394. The beginning of ibc following year he 
wu enthroned at Home with great solemnity and 
parade; in (he procession from St. Peter's, 
where he vat consecrated and crowned, lo llie 
Laleran, for the purpose of being entlironed, he 
WM mounted on a white horse richly caparisoned, 
with the crown on his head, whilst the king of 
Apulia held the bridle in his right hand, and the 
king of Hungary in the left, both on loot. His 
•ufcrtequenl conduct corresponded lo I'he haughty 
grandeur of his inslallation. From the moment 
thai he entered upon his new dignity he laid 
claim to a supreme and irresistible dominion 
over all the powers of the earth, both spiritual 
■rtd temporal ; lertilied kingdoms and empires 
with the thunder of his bulls ; called prince»and 
•oveieign slate* before his tribunal lo decide 
tbeii quarrels; augmented the papal jurispru- 
dance with a new body of laws ; declared war 
•gainst the fiunily of Colonna, who disputed his 
title to the ponliticale; in a word eiihibiled to 
ibe world a lively image of the lycannical od- 
ministralioD of Gregory V'll., whom he surpassed 
in arrogance. Honiface added to the public rites 
wd ceremonies of Ibe church the famous jubilee, 
which is still celebrated at Rome with theutmost 
nrofiuioa of pomp and magnificence. In ihe 
(nsII iasued on this occasion il was enacted, as a 
*alcvn law of the church, that those who every 
liundrcdlh year confessed their sins, and visited 
•nik sealimenis of contrition and repenunce 
IIm cbureh of St. Peter and Si. Paul at Rome, 
ahould obtain thereby the remission of their 
wiotu (fflericcs. As this Jubilee added lo the 
•plend«T and augmented the revenues of the 
ekutch, laler popes have rendered its return 
man frequent, and fixed its celebration to every 
twmljHilth year. The most iaiponanl event, 
howevet, which iraiLipLred during this pontificate, 
wa« the coniesi with Philip the Fair, la which 
we have already alluded. This prince, who was 
endowed with a bold and enierprising tpirii, 
■ooa convinced Europe that It was possible to 
m towwh to the OT«tgrown inqganta af the higMetf ;— ' May tiod »lnk« him wiih mljwiilii 



bishop of Rome, although many cmwuvd headc • 
had attempted it without success. Bonila 
sent Philip llie haughtiest letters im^nnble, 
which he asserted tlial the king of France, ai 
alt other kings and princes, were obliged by a 
divine command to submit lo tlie authority of 
the popes, as well in all political and civil mat- 
ters as in those of a religious matter. The king 
answered him with great spirit, and in termt 
expressive of the utmost contempt. The pope 
rejoined with more aitogance than ever; and, m 
Ibe famous bull unam lancltxtn, which he pub- 
lished A. D. 13u!, asserted that Jetus Chtitt 
had granted a twofold power lo his church, oti 
in other words, the spiritual and temporal sword; 
that he had subjected the whole human race to 
Ihe authority of the Roman pontilT, and that all 
who dared to dispute it were to be deemed 
heretics, and excluded from all iiossibilily ol 
salvation. Irritated by the insolence of the 

EontilT, Philip caused him to be apprehended is 
is own stales by a few soldiers iinder ihe con- 
duct of the chancellor Nogarel. Ikinlfnce died 
a few weeks after of au illness occasioned by the 
rage and anguish into which these insults had 
thrown bim. Benedict XI., who succeeded, 
learned prudence by the fatal example of hii 
predecessor Boniface, and pursued more inoder-. 
ate and gentle mea.<iires. He repealed of hia 
own accord the seuience of excommunication 
Ihal had been thundered out against the king of 
France and his dominions. Benedict died A. D. 
1304, upon which Philip, by his artful intrigue! 
in the conclave, obtained the see of Itonic fni 
Bertrand de Got, archbishop of Bordeaux, wba 
was accordingly elected to that high dignity on 
the 5th of June, 13U,t. Bertrand assumed the 
name of Clement V., and at the king's requeil 
remained in France, and remi 
sidence to Avignon, where it 
ihe space of sevenlv years. There is no doul4 
thai Ihe continued residence of the ( 
France greatly impaired ihe authority of th« 
Roman see. The French pontiffs finding thejf 
could draw but small revenues from iheir Italian 
dominions, which were now torn in pieces hy 
faction and ravaged by sedition, were obliged to 
contrive new meihods of accumulating wealth. 
For this purpose they not only sold indulgence* 
to the people more frequently than they had 
formerly done, whereby Ihey made thcmselvw 
extremely odious to several potentates, but als^ 
disposed publicly of scandalous licensee of all 
sorts at an excessive price. Jolm XXII., wbg 
succeeded Clement, was remarkably shrewd oih) •' 
lealous in promoting this abominable traffic, and 
was the first lo assume the triple crown ; hii ' 
reign was one continued scene of coufusion and ' 
contention between him and I-ewb of Bavaria, 
who claimed the imperial crown. To him sue- 
ceeded Benedict Ml., a man of great probity, 
who sought to correct the abuses and lo redreal 
the grievances of Ihe cluiich as far as praciitabla. 
His successor b 1343 was Peter Roger, who 
assumed the name of Clement Vl. The ch»- 
racler of llits pontiff may be iaferr«d from tl 
bull of anathema issued against the < 
of Bavaria, 
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and madness ; may heaven overwhelm him with two or three different heads at the same time ; 
its thunders ; may the anger of God, with that each of the contending popes forming plots, and 
of St. Peter and St. Paid, fcill upon him in this thundering out anathemas, against his compe- 
world and in the next ; may the whole universe titors. During these dissensions the fires of 
revolt against him ; may the earth swallow him persecution were not permitted to die away. In 
up alive ; may his name perish from the earliest England archbishop Arundel, at the instigation 
generations ; and may his memory disappear ; of the popes, became both a persecutor and a 
may all the elements be adverse to him; may traitor; he urged Henry IV., who had usurped 
his children, delivered into the hands of hik the throne by the aid of the clergy, to pass a sta> 
enemies, be crushed before the eyes of their tute whereby all who propagated the doctrintt 
father, &c.' Innocent VI., the successor of of Wickliff, by preaching, writing, teaching, or 
Clement, whose name was Stephen Albert, pos- discourse, were required to renounce their here- 
sessed more integrity and moderation. He was sies, deliver in all their heretical books, and 
a Frenchman, and before his election had been submit themselves to the church, on pain of 
bishop of Ostia. He made it his business to being delivered over to the secuJar arm, and 
correct abuses, and also abolished the heavy im- burnt alive. To give further efficacy to this 
positions laid upon the clergy when preferred to bloody statute, Arundel set forth several pro- 
any new benefice or dignity. He retrenched all vincisd constitutions, whereby any persons 
the unnecessary expenses of the papal court, preaching doctrines contrary to the determi- 
contenting himself even with a small number of nation of the church, or calling in question what 
attendants ; he obliged the cardinals to follow the church had determined, vere to be excom- 
his example, urging them to bestow the super- municated, ipso facto, on the first offence, and 
abundance of their wealth in relieving the neces- declared heretics for Uie second. Whoever read 
sities of the poor. To Innocent succeeded the books of Wickliff or liis disciples, without 
Urban V., A.D. 1362, whose pontificate presents a licence from one of the universities, was to 
nothing worthy of notice. He is said to be the suffer as a promoter of heresy. The greater 
first who wore "the triple crown. Gregory XI., excommunication was to be incurred by ad- 
nephew to pope Clement VI., earnestly desired vancing propositions, even in the schools, which 
to remove the seat of the papal see back from tended to subvert the Catholic faith. It was 
Avignon to Rome, but was prevented by the declared heresy to dispute the utility of pilgrim- 
disturbances in Italy. He greatly opposed ages, or the adoration of images, and of the 
Wycliff ; and in his will frankly acknowledged cross. The proceedings against offenders in this 
his fallibility ; he died at Rome A. D. 1 378. case were to be as summary as in cases of trea- 
After the death of Gregory, the cardinals were son. And, because it was difficult to retain the 
assembled to consult about choosing a successor, true sense of Scripture in translations, whoever 
when the people of Rome, unwilling that the should translate it, or read such tsanslations, 
vacant dignity should be conferred on a French- particularly Wickliffe^s, without the approbation 
n>an, came in a tumultuous manner to the con- of his ordinary, or of a provincial council, was 
clave, and with clamors, accompanied with out- to be punished as a promoter of heresy. Tint 
rageous menaces, insisted that an Italian should this statute was not suffered to become obsolete 
be advanced to the popedom. The cardinals, may easily be imagined, as may be seen, under 
terrified by this uproar, immediately proclaimed the articles Reformation and Wicliff. The 
Bartholomew Pregnano, who was a Neapolitan, hopes that Urban's death would end the divi- 
and archbishop of Bari, and assumed the name sions of the Romish church, or at least forward 
of Urban VI. This new pontiff, by his impolitic a reconciliation, were soon disappointed. The 
behaviour, entailed upon himself the odium of cardinals then in Rome chose Peter lomacelli, 
people of all ranks, and especially of the leading a Neapolitan cardinal priest, who succeeded to 
cardinals. These latter tnerefbre, tired of his the papacy as Boniface IX., whose determined 
insolence, withdrew from Rome to Anagni, and resolution it was to maintain his dignity. lie 
thence to Fondi, a city in the kingdom of Naples, and Clement renewed the excommunication 
where they elected to the pontificate Robert, against each other and their respective fri^ids ; 
count of Geneva, who took the name of Clement and were more adverse to peace than any of 
VII., and declared at the same time that the their adherents. Many from a sense of the evils 
election of Urban was nothing more than a mere of this separation made proposals for restoring 
ceremony which they had found themselves tranquillity. Among these were the propoMls of 
obliged to perform in order to calm the turbulent the university of Paris, that both should resign ; 
rage of the populace. Urban remained at Rome : or that the matter should be left to arbitration ; 
Clement went to Avignon in France. His cause or that a general council should decide it. Nei- 
was espoused by France and Spain, Scotland, ther of the rival pontiffs was inclined to this, 
Sicily, and Cyprus, while all the rest of Europe though they acted very artfully towards each 
acknowledged Urban to be the true vicar of other, and endeavoured to deceive one another. 
Christ. Thus the union of the Latin church Boniface retired to Perusa, and Clement died at 
under one head was destroyed at the death of Avignon, A.D. 1394. The cardinals at Avig- 
Cregory XI., and was succeeded by that me- non proceeded to a new election, and bound 
morable dissention commonly known by the themselves by oath that the newly elected pon- 
name of the Great Western Schism. tiff should faithfully labor to restore peace, even 
This dissension was fomented with such dread- by the method of cession, if that should be ap- 
ful success, and arose to such a shameful height, proved of by the majority of suffrages in tlie 
that for the space of fifty years the church liad college of cardinals. Cardinal Peter de Luna, 
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■fkn twik the name of Benedict XIII., bein^ cilumnies, nnd excummunications. Aleiandwi J 

innnutcd, so far from fntlilling l1ie fair promises V,, who liad lici;n elected pcnliif iil the couadl- 1 

iic hod auide though coiitirme'l by an oalh, de- of Pisa, died at Bologna in 1410, and ihe siv^ I 

featFd all pacific endeavours by an uniiaralleled teen catdbals who attended him in Ihal eil]» I 

obgiinacy. AAer rariou; cHmkcs of fortune, intmedialely filled up the vacancy, by choosi«g: | 

Benedict >enl a legation to Boni^e, with ovei- as hi« aucceasor Bailhasar Cosia, a NeapoUtMU I 

turea towards an accommodaiion ; but the death destitute of all principles both of religion aaAt 1 

of the laller lerminaied the treaty. Upon the probity, who aasuming the title of John XXULi J 

death of Boniface IX. the cardinals of his parly soon afterwards appealed to all Chriitian prince 

raised to the pontificate, in the year 1404, lo appoint a general council, to pul a stop to tb 

Cosmo de Meliorate, vho assumed the name of reining evils, and to uoile the whole churoba 1 

Lnnocenl VII.,aiidheld that high dignity during under one head. The choice of the place wm ] 

the short space of two years only. After his leti lo the emperor, who filed on LonslancAi> J 

•iveeaat Angelo Corraris, a Venelinn cardinal Here the council was opened on Ihe Isl (rf No* f 

WW cboien in his room, and ruled the Itoman vember, 1414. The pope apjieared in person, 

Au:iioB imder the title of Gregory Ml. A plan attended by a great number of cardinals anl 

of reconciliation was, however, formed, and the bishops at this famous council : which was alao- 

euntending ponlifls bound themselves each by honored with llie presence of the emperor Sigis.^' 

>n oath to make a voluntary renuncialion of the miind, and of a great number of Germaa' 

papal chair, if that step sluiuld be deemed nc- princes and with that of the ambassadori of aU' 

cessary to promote the peace and wel^re of the (he European slates, whose monarchs or regcnii' 

clniidi ; but Ihey both scandalously violated could not be personally present at the decision 

tbit ohKgitiDn. Benedict besieged in Avic^on of this imponanl controversy. After the meoiiJ ' 

1^ the king of France, in the year 1408, xared hers of the council had deliberated, some lo* 

bua>elf by flight, retiring Hrst into Catalonia knowledged llie legality of (he council of Pisa;. 

* ' '' 'e country, and nfierwards to Perpignan. white the greater number disowned il, decreeing 

me of Ihe cardinals who ad- at the sane time that John XXIIl. as wdl o 

e, seeing Ihemselvei deserted Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII. should entirelji' 

by iheir pope, went over to ihe other side, find, renounce his claims to Ihe pontificate. Thua 

joinins publicly with the cardinals who snp- was John mortified by disappointment at tba 

paHedGipgory, they agreed together to assemble moment he expecled alriumph; but what ibk 

• eotincil at Pisa on ihe S5ih of March 1409, Dieted a siiU deeper wound on his feelings naa 

in order lo heal the divisions and factions that the resolution with which Ihey vindicated tha 

bad M long rent the papal empire. This coun- priiileges of the council. Conscious of iheir ] 

, cil, however, which was designed to close the strength, they declared thai the repreientalivet ' 

wtnind) of the churdi had an efiecl quite con- of the church, in general council assembled 

' Mry to that which was generally expected, and were superior to the sovereign pontiff; not onl] 

' only served to open a new breach, and eicite when schism prerailed, but nl all olhcr timet 

new diviiions. Its proceedings indeed were whatever. This was one of their earliest acts. . 
I vigorous, and il^ measures were accompanied Although John was disheartened by this rigor* ' 

[ wtlb a jusi severity. A heavy sentence of con- ous sentence, he yet prepared lo appear bdora 

demnation was pronounced, on the 5th day of the council ; and there to maintain thai ha \ 

' June, against the contending pontiffs, who were could noi be deposed except on the scon 

f declared guilty of heresy, perjury, and conlu- heresy. The dissuasion of his friends, howevei^ J 

macy, unworthy of the smallest tokens of lianor altered his determination; at their instance, UiOf I 

( or respect, and separated, ipso facto, from the he was induced to resign the papal dignity, ga ' 

'f Gomnmnion of ihe church. This step wns fol- condition that his competitors would do tha 

lowed by the election of one ponlin in their sane. A renunciation to this effect was accord- 

pU«e. The election look place on the 13ih of ingly drawn un by the council, publicly read, ( 

Joiw, and fell upon Peter of Candia, known in and subscribea in due form by himself. Not-' ■ 

Ibe papai li)t hy the name of Alexander V, ; but wilhstandiog this solemn acl, by which he bound 

all uw decrees and proceedings of Ibis bmoiis himself lo God, and to the council, thai ba 

oouadl were treated with contempt by the con- would voluntarily give peace lo the church by | 

dernned pontifis, who continned to enjoy the his abdication of tha pontiScale, and not leav* ^ 

pririiagcs and to perTorm the functions of the Constance before the council had concluded *ls | 

papacyt as if no attempts had been made lo silting, did he forswear himself, and violala i 

nmtm them from ihax dignity. Benedict held his promise. John's Highl from Constance ia 

a.conncil at Perpignan; and Gretroty assembled disguise created some consternation: his friendl , 

ooetiear Aquileia, in the district of t'riuli. The in the council mainlaining that its function* 

taller, however, apprehending the resentment of ceased on the retreat of the pope; while ihf 

Ibe Venetians, made his escape in a clandestine majorily contended for the superiority of tha 

toanner from the territory of Aquileia, arrived at council over every person, not even excepting ihe 

CaielB, where he threw himself upon the pro- pope, in matters relating lo feidi, the eMirplion 

lection of Lddii>laus, king of Naples, and in of schism, and the general reformation of the 

1413 fied thence to Kemini. church. Nesocialions ensued between ibe 

Ibiu was the Catholic church divided inlu council and John, from which il appeared that 

I fhclions, and its govemmenl violently his only object was to gain time ; and tliBt, if 

.__ .n by ihiee contending chiefs, who nothing favorable to his views occurred, he 

i(d Mch n^r with reciprocal maledictions, might engender strife amongst its members, and 
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its Hmointion The oomcil, baiiever, no wt pre too bj these presents a plenary sife. 
my diioooccned, altlioag;h worn oat bv 4iis ex- oooduct, saving 'nereitheless justioe, as fiir as k 
coMS, delays, and equiYOcatkms, issuej citadoo is incumbent on as, and as the oithodox fridi 
after dtation lor John's appeaiance before them ; lequiies.' Relying, however, on the principle 
aiMi,atlast,redaeedhimtoaperfiBctsabmisBionto of bith, so insidiously pledged by them, he hk 
its authority, and to an adnowledgment that it consideraldy repaired to Constance, where he 
coold not err; and that he had no right what- soon paid the rodeit of his rashness in the la* 
ever ta the pontifical dignity! Gregory XII. gical exhibitioa spoken oC 
withdrew his claims to the papal dnir; while Before sentence had been pronoanced against 
Benedict XIII. was deposed by a solemn decree John Hnss and Jerome of Prague, the fiunoas 
of the council. After the extinction of this Wickliff, whose opinions they vrere supposed 
papal triumvirate, Martin V. became the object to adopt, and who vras long since dead, vras 
of their dioice ; against whose election, however, called nom his rest before this ghostly tribunal. 
Benedict protested to the latest hour of his liie. On the 4th of May, in the year 1415, a loog bst 
After the death of Benedict a new competitor of propositions, invidiously culled out of his 
was set up for the pontificate by two of the writings, was examined and condemned, Wl aa 
cardinals, under the title of Clement VIII. But order vias issued out to commit all his works, 
he was afterwards prevailed on to resign, and to together with his bones, to the flames. On the 
leave Martin in undisturbed possession. With 14th of June following the assembled fothers 
his resignation the loog disgrace and degrsKlation passed the fomous decree vrhicb took the cap 
of the church may be said to have terminated. ot>m the laity in the cdebration of the eudiarist; 
The great purpose of holding the council of and ordered *■ that the Loid*s supper should be 
Constance was the healing ^ the schism by received by them only in one kind, i. e. the bread,' 
which the church had been so long disturbed, and rigorously prohibited the communion m 
and this vras happily accomplish^. In the both kinds. On the 19th of September of tUs 
fourth and fifth sessions it was solemnly de- council it was decreed 'that the safe-conduct 
dared that the Roman pontiff vras inferior and granted to heretics by an emperor, king, or any 
subject to a general assembly of the universal other secular prince, shall not prevent any eodc- 
church. Before the meeting of this council siastical judge from punishing such hoeucs, 
there were great commotioos in several parts of even if they come to the place of judgment re- 
Europe, especially in Bohemia, concenung rdi- Ijring on such safe-guard, and would not other- 
gious matters. wise come thither.' After this specimen of tbt 
One of the persons principally implicated in proceedings of the council of Constance, it caa- 
these disputes was Joirn Huss, who lived at not be a matter of surprise that its meraben 
Prague in the highest reputation, on account of separated vrithout effecting the professed obiect 
the sanctity of his manners, the purity of his of their meeting, the reformation of the church 
doctrine, and his uncommon erudition and do- of Rome. Martin V., who succeeded Joha, 
quence. A fooler plot does not stain the page was no sooner raised to the pontificate than be 
of history than the treatment which he received employed his authority to elude and fnistiate 
at the hauids of the Constantian fiohers. What- every effort that was made to set this aalutaiy 
crer faults may be attributed to this eminent work on foot; and made it appear most evidently, 
ecclesiastic — if manly independence in main- by the laws he enacted, that nothing was moia 
taining his opinions, and ardent seal in exposing foreign from his intention than the reformatioii 
the vices which disgraced the conduct of the of the dergy, and the restoration of the church 
clergy can be considered fiiults — they vanish to its primitive purity. 

before the recollection of the death to whidi he Thus this ftimous council, after sitting thtet 

was consigned. He was deemed a disobedient years and six months, was dissolved on the 23nd 

son of the church by refusing to renounce hb of April, 1418, and the members postponed tea 

eyesight, and to submit his will and judgment future assembly of the same kind, which was to 

without reservation to tlie will and judgment of be summoned five years after this period, their 

the holy mother. In a word, be refused to design of purifying the church. But not five 

yield a servile obedience to ecclesiascal despot- yean only, but almost thirteen, elapsed wiihoot 

ism, and therefore his doom was sealed. The the promised meeting. The remonstrances, 

leadinff charge against him vras, — his requiring however, of those whose zeal for the reformation 

that the laity as well as the clergy should par- of the church interested them in this event, pr^ 

take of the communion in both .kinds. This it Tailed at length over the pretexts and stratagems 

was which led him to the stake, where his that were employed to put it off; and Maitia 

friend, Jerome of Prague, shortly after perished, summoned a council to meet at Ravia, whence 

for haviiiff maintained the same principles. The it was removed to Sienne. This council had for 

safe conduct of the former was of the most un- its object the union of the Greek and Lata 

oualifJed description, Jerome's vras not so ; and churches, and the reformation of the church, 

therefore he had comparatively less cause of both in its head and members. One of the few 

complaint, although this can never justify the decrees made by this synod was directed against 

cruel punishment to which he was subjected, the Hussites, Wickliifites, and other dissentients 

The pretended safe conduct which the council from the church of Rome ; inasmuch as it 

sent him vras so loosely worded, that the fathers granted indulgencies to such as extirpated here- 

could not be charged with a direct violation of tics ; all exemptions and safe-conducts, by vrfaat- 

&ith. ' That no violence may be done to you, soever perfons vouchsafed, to the contrary not 
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wUhnanding. After some otiier businest uf Snvo^, who assumed the name of Felix V- This 
tnAing iBpoil WIS tiansacied, Miirtin coLliived eleclian was the occbsiod of the revival of ihe 
to liare ibe assembly ttBiuf^rred to Etasil. western schism, and it was ai tiui lime even 
This event occurred in ilie yearl43l, and may more entensive than berure, as \he flame was 
be said Ui have been the only iiansaclion of coo- kindled not only between rival poiitilli, but also 
Kqueoce in which he waa engaged before his balween the contending councils of Bull and 
death, with the exception o( the negociation Florence. The rival popes and rival councils 
which he opened with the Greek emperor aad atialhenatised each other, laying claim to the iru« 
the pauiarcb of Constantinople, in order to put apostolic powers. Eugenius was supported by 
ao cod to existing differences between the two France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Hungry, and 
chuiches. The pontiff did not live to be a wit- England: Felix by tlie people of Savoy, ilie 
neas of the proeeedinits of this assembly, being Swiss, and the dukes of Bavaria and Austria. 
carried off by a sudden death oo the 2lsi of The Uerman princes chose to preserve a neu- 
Febniary, 1431, just nbout the time when the Irality till the year 1447, when they declared for 
council was to meet. He was immedialely sue- Eugenius. In the midst of the public rejoicings, 
ceeded by Oabnel Condolmerio, a native of on this occasion, he died in his lixly-fourth year- 
Venice, and bishop of Sienna, who ii known in Uii his death Thomas de Sanano, bishop of Bo- 
Uw papal list by the title of Eu^enius IV. This logna, was elevated to the pontilicaie, under the 
poDtiff apptoved all the measures of his prede- denomination of Nicholas v., under whom the 
cesaoT, in relation 10 the assembling of the European princes, and more especially the king 
council of Basil, which was accordingly opened of France, exerted their warmest endeavours to 
OQ the 93rd of July, 1431, under the superin- restoretranquilliiy.aiidtheireffbrts werecrowned 
tendance of cardinal Julian Cesarinj, who per- with success. In 1449 Felix V. resigned the 
formed the functions of president in the place of papal chair, and returned to his deliglitfuL her- 
Eugcnius. It wa.s now manifest that the assem- milage at Rissalle, wliile the iaiben of tlie coun- 
tiled btbcra were in eameit, and lirmly resolved cil of Basil assembled at Lausanne rati&ed bis 
to aniwer the end and purpose of their meetrng ; voluntary abdication, and, by a solemn decree, 
Engeniuj^ therefore, much alarmed at the pros- ordered the uuiveraal church to submit to the 
pect of a Reformation, determined to dissolve jurisdiction of Nicholas as their poatilT. Un the 
the cooncil. other liand Nicholas proclaimed this treaty ol 
The council, however, proceeded vigorously peace with gteat pomp on the IBth of June, in 
with their measures of reform. On the 2ith of the same year, and set the seal of his approba- 
March, 1436, a confession of faiih was read, lion and authority to the acts and decrees o( the 
which erery pontiff vras to subscribe on the day council of Basil. This poniiiF distinguished 
of his (lection ; it was voted that the number of himself in an extraordinary manner, by his love 
iirdinalg should be reduced to tweuty-four ; and of learning, and by his ardent leal for the pro- 
the papal impositions, called expectalives, reser- pagation of the arts and sciences ; what was still 
valioni, and provisions, were annulled. These more laudable, he was remarkable for his mode- 
meiiaiires, with others of a like nature, pro- ration, and for the meek and pacilic spirit thu 
voked Eugeniui to the highest degree, and in- discovered itself in all his conduct and actions. 
duced him to form a design either of removing In the year 1453 Nicholas received intelligence 
this troublesome and enterprising council into of the capture of Constantinople by Mahomet 
Italy, or of setting up a new council in opposi- II-; and some historians mention this fact as the 
tioD to it, which might lix bounds to its zeal for greatest nffliciion that befel the pope, but Gibbon 
the tefonnalion of the church; and this occa- Ihinki differently. 'The Roman pontiff,' siiyi 
sioned a warm and lioletil contest. The council he, ■ was exasperated by the falsehood or olisli- 
sommoned Eugcaius to appear at Basil on the nacy of the Greeks. Instead of employing in 
26th day of July, 1437, in order to give an ac- tlieir fdvor the arms and treasures of Italy, Ni- 
count of his conduct; but the pontiff, instead of cholas \*. had foretold their approaching ruin, 
' complying with (he requisition, issued a decree and his honor seemed engaged in the occom- 
by which he pretended to dissolve it, and to plishment of his propliec)^, Perhaps he wai 
assemble another at Fermra. Thii, indeed, was softened by the last extremity of iheir distrem ; 
treated with the utmost contempt by the coun- but his compassion was tardv, his efforts were 
cil, which, with the consent of the emperor, the faint and unavailing, and Constantinople had 
king of France, and several other nnnces, con- fiillen before the squadrons of Genoa and Venice 
tinuad iu deliberations al Basil, and on the 28th could sail from their harbours.' From this lima 
of September, in the same year, pronounced a he spent the remainder of his pootilicale in en- 
Matenot of contumacy aeainst the rebellious deavours to allay the civil wars and comtnotions 
pontiff : but in the ycarl438 Fugeniusinperson which took place b Italy; to recoucile the 
opened the council which he had summoned to Christian princes who were then at war with one 
'Mel St Ferran, and al the second session thun- another ; apd to unite them against the eaeniieii 
dcT«d out an excommunication in return ogaintt of the Christian church. In hi* effort* he wm 
liic fathers assembled at Basil- In the mean completely unsuccessful, and the disappointment 
lioM (he latter, after declaring the superiority of is said to have hastened his death, whicli htip- 
ctuncili over the pope to be an article of the pened in 1455, after be had completed the eighth 
Catholic bitli, proi-eeded to depose Engenius year of his pontificate. 

Kpacy, as disobedient to the commands .tneas Sylvius Fii-colomiiu, who succeeded 

Tch, and an obstinate heretic, and in 1453 to iKe pon'iticate, under the title of Piw 

t>to the pftpal throne Amadeus, duke of II., rendered his name illustrious, not only *^~' 
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his exteofive geoiiis, and the important transac- body into the Tiber. Notvnibi^iidiiig bis iaii- 
tions that were carried on durine his administra- mous character he was the EtTocite of his £dher/ 
tion, but also by the Tarious and useful produc- who trampled with contempt on every obrtxle 
tioos with whidi he enridied the republic of which the demands of justke, the nirtatw of 
letters. He, however, deplored the mistaken reason, and the remonstrances of idigion laid 
law which compelled the clergy to celibacy, and in his way, in order to aggrandise his hoAj. 
die intolerable consequences to human bappi- The profligate career of this execrable bypooite 
ness and virtue arising firom its enactment. The and tyrant was continued till the year 1503, wfacD 
genius and learning of .£neas Sylvius would the prison which he and his son Cssar bad pie-* 
have shed a lustre over the age which gave him pared for others, and particularly lor Adrian, t 
birth, had they continued to be employed in the wealthy cardinal, who stood in the way of their 
sphere in which they had at first acquired for avarice and ambition, by a happy mi^akffi ter- 
hiro celebrity. In hu character of ambassador minated his own days. See Bobcia. 
from the Roman see to different potentates, he On the death of Alexander, Pius III. oocn- 
acquired the credit of a diplomatist ; but it was pied the papal throne for only one month; at 
by his advocacy of the rights and privileges of whose decease the vacant chair was obtaioed, 
general councils, and his opposition to papal through fraud and bribery, by Julian De la Bo- 
encroachment and usurpation that he rendered vere, who assumed the doiomination of Julius 
his name illustrious. As secretary to the coun- II. To the odious list of vices with which he 
cil of Basil, he was the boast of literature ; but, dishonored the pontificate we may add the most 
as if be had changed his nature with his name, extravagant and frenetic passion for war and 
be disgraced it as Pius II. No longer was his bloodshed. He began his military enterpciset 
voice raised to elevate the council above the by entering into a war with the Venetians, after 
pope, but to recommend blind submission to his having strengthened his cause by an alliaoce 
authority. It would appear that he gloried in with the emperor and the king of France. His 
his inconsistency, since he even went so far as to whole pontificate, in short, vras one continued 
procure a partiad repeal of the Pragmatic sane- scene of military tumult ; nor did he ever su&r 
tion from the Frencn monarch, which had been Europe to enjoy a moment's tranquilliw as loi^ 
solely instituted with the design of curtailing as he lived ; fortunately death carried off this 
the power of the pope within the Gallican terri- audacious pontiff in 1512, in the midst of his 
tory ; and published, in his pontifical capacity, a ambitious and \'indictive projects, 
solemn retractation in the year 1463 of his de- Leo X., of. the family of Medicis, asoaded 
fence of the council of Basil. the papal throne after the death of Julius. Ue 
To Pius succeeded Paul II., of whose pontifi- was a protector of men of learning, and was 
cate history relates nothing worthy of record, himself learned as far as the darkness of the ^ 
His successor Sixtus IV. was the instigator of a would admit; but wholly indifferent to rel^ioD: 
conspiracy to assassinate Giuliano and Lorenzo his time being divided between conversation with 
de Medici, and to change the government of men of letters, and the pursuit of pleasure. He 
Florence. The assassination was to take place had an invincible aversion, we are told, to what- 
in the principal church, where a cardinal legate ever was accompanied with solitude and cue, 
was present, and the signal for it was to be the ele- and was remarkable for his prodigality. He did 
vation of the host : Giuliano was killed on the spot ; not, however, lose sight of the grand object which 
Lorenzowaswoundedby two priests, who had un- the generality of his predecessors had so much 
dertaken his murder, but escaped ; the archbishop at heart — that of promoting the opulenee of 
of Pisa, who in the mean time had attempted to the Roman see; for he took the utmost care that 
overpower the magistrates and possess himself nothing should be transacted in the Lateran coun- 
of the seat of government, failed in his attempt, cil (which Julius had assembled and left sitting) 
and was hung in his pontifical robes from one of that had the least tendency to favor the refbnna- 
the windows of the palace. For this act of jus- tion of the church. He went still farther ; and 
tice Sixtus excommunicated Lorenzo, and the in a conference which he had with Francis I., 
magistrates of Florence. The bull issued on this king of France, at Bologna, engaged that nM>> 
occasion has been justly designated one of the narch to abrogate the Pragmatic sanction which 
most extraordinary specimens of priestly arro- had been so long odious to the popes, and to 
gance, that ever insulted the common sense of substitute, in its place, another body of laws 
mankind. Alexander VI., a Spaniard by birth, under the title of the Concordat, 
whose name was Roderic Borgia, succeeded in It was in the reign of Leo X. that those events 
1492 to the papal chair. Tlie life and actions of transpired which form an era in the history of 
this man show that there was a Nero among the the Romish church, and indeed in the annals of 
popes, as well as among the emperors. The the world, resulting in the Protestant Refo&ma- 
crimes and enormities that history has imputed to tion. For some time there had been a season of 
him exhibit him as not only destitute of religious comparative tranquillity, and the ponti£& thought 
and virtuous principles, but even regardless of themselves thoroughly confirmed in their assumn- 
decency. By Vanazza, a Roman lady, with tion of power. We must not, however, conduae 
whom he had continued an illicit connexion for from this apparent tranquillity and security, 
many years, he had five children : his second that their measures were unanimously applaud- 
son was Cssar Borgia, a monster of debauchery ed, or that their chains were worn without re- 
and cruelty, who is said to have quarrelled with luctance ; for, not only private persons, but also 
his elder brother for the favors of his sister Lu- the most powerful princes and sovereign states 
cretia, and to have killed him and thrown his exclaimed loudly against the despotic dominion 
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of Rome ; the nrrogance, tvranny, and 
of her legales. ttie uiibtidletl liceolious 
enonnoui crimn of (he clecgy and monks of all 
, dcDoiDitiaiioDS, the inordiiiale severity aiid pu- 
, (iulily of the papal laws; and demanded pub- 
licly, u their ancestors had done before them, 
, a refbimation of the church in m heitdaDdmem- 
ben. Bui these compUinU and demands hod 
am hilbedo been carried so hir as to produce 
I any good eHecl; since they came from (wrsons 
; whu did not eolenaia the least douhi about the 
9Upicia« authorily of the pone, and who, there- 
fore, instead of altempting, IhemselTes, to bring 
about that refonnalion which was so ardently 

- desired, reainined entirely inactive, and looked 
for redress to the court of Rome, or a genersl 

■ council. If any thing seemed likely to destroy 
thi* gloomy empire of supenlition, and lu aliknn 
Ibt security of the lord ly pontiffs. it was the rcstora- 
liooofleanibgin Europe, and (he number of men 
of genius that suddenly arose, under the benign 
influence of thai reTolutioo. The efforts of man 
auiooi eternally prevail agains( the course of 
iMiure. A commerce with distant countries, 
■nd the knowledge of a new world, liad disposed 
■len to receive new ideas. The art of printing, 
uniting with the invention of making paper from 
'. rws, iuoilculable advantages to the human race, 
■no (he highest which the mind ever received 
rmm the hand of industry, multiplied knowledge 
lo infinity, and prevented its longer concealment. 
The time, Ihereibre, was now arrived, when the 
p«>al power was about to receive a shock which 

- It nu not been able to, and never will, recover. 

Having devoted the article Rkfohkatiom to 
die deiBilt of lliis Important em, we must only 
■ glance at them here. The profusion of Leo had 
rendered it neccsMiy to devise means for leple- 
nidting his exhausted treasury, and one of these 
I wu the Side of indulgences. The commissioners 
i appointed for this traffic exaggerated in Ger- 
miRjr the efficacy of their wares, until Luther, 
a fntr of Wittembetg, warmly protested against' 
liiB abuse, and published . ' ' 
n which he called 
the pope lo remit i 
ongin ; hu (alenU alone had raised him to the 
siiualioD which he filled a$ professor of philoso- 
phy and theology at the university of Wiitero- 
Mif;. Supported, however, by indefiitigabte 
teal, aod an enlarged acquaintance with the 
Holy Scriptures, the lathers, and ecclesiastical 
antiquities, lie overwhelmed the scholastics iu 
every encounter, and covered their science with 
contusion and ridicule. In bis individual cha- 
ncier, which had such influence on the refarma' 
m irresistible union of energy and 
uprightness. Ardent and calm ; high spirited, 
he same lime humble ; irritable and 
I his language when provoked by inju- 
' noui treatment; mildandinimical lo every spe- 
cie* of violenceinactlons; jovial, open, of ready 
wit, and even a pleasant companion of the great ; 
stndious, sober, and a stoic in himself; coutage- 
d disinterested, he exposed himself with 
lruH|uil1i(y to every risk, in support of what he 
, believed lo be the truth. Such a man must 
lave been filled wiih indignation ai the apiiroach 
of the Auneless Tetzel. Al length, ui the ex- 



press desire of the emperor Maiimilian, Leo 
summoned Luther to appear before the court of 
Rome- Permission was, however, subseljuently 
granted for the cardinal of Ga:ta to hear his de- 
fence at Augsburg. Nothing satisfactory waa 
determined ; and the pope, m 1S18, publuhed a 
bull, asserting liis authority to grant indulgencei, 
which would avail both the living and the dead 
in purgatory. Upon this the reformer appealed 
toa general council, and thus open war was de- 
clared, in which the abettors of Luiber appeared 
with a strengili little calculated upon. 

And thus began the Reformation. It found a 
multitude of minds prepared to receive it, and 
many enl^lened and eloquent men disposed l« 
become its apostles. The learned and moderata 
Melanclhon and Carlostadi, both of Wittem- i 
berg; in Switzerland Zuinglius; aod in France 
Calvin, all contributed to the great woik. Leo 
X. eng^ed all die force of the pen, as well as of 
ci'il power, to impede its progiets ; but in the 
midst of these efforts he was seized nltli an illness, 
which at first was considered as a slight colli 
only, but which put an end to his life in a few 
days. This event happened on the Isl of De- 
cember, 1S21| when Leo was in (he forty-siilfa 
year of his a^t, and the ninlli of Iiis pontificate. 
Upon his death the conclave was divided about 
the choice of a successor. The younger mem- 
bers were attached to Julio cardinal de Medici, 
the nephew of Leo ; but the old cardirwls wen 
averse from choosing a panliff out of the pawei>- 
ful family of the Medici, and yet they were noi 
agreed In their views. By a mantcuvre, which 
was merely designed lo gain time, the party o 
Julio voted for cardinal Aidtian in the prepara- . 
tory scrutiny- The oUier party closed with ttiem, 
and thus a stranger lo It^y, and a man unquali- 
fied for the office, was elected, no less to liuar 
own surprise than to die asionishmenl of Eu- 
rope- whilst he demanded a icoloui e; 
of the imperial edict against Luther and h 
lowers, Adrian declared a disposition to exerciw 
bis spiritual authority for the reformation of the ' 
church ; but notwitlutanding ilie just claioii on 
respect which resulted from the pontiff's general 
conduct, he was very unpopular. lie resigned 
his life and ihe anxieties of his elevated stalioo l 
lo Decembei, Ibl3, after I w had possessed the 
papal dignity only one year and ten months, ] 
and was succeeded by cardinal de Medici, under , 
the name of Clement Vll, High ei)>eclallon* 
were foqned of a pope, whose great talents and 
long experience in business seemed lo qiialiiy 
him no less for defending the spiritual interesU 
of the church, than for conducting its jwlitical I 
operations with tlie prudence requisite al such t | 
difEcull juncture ; and who, besides these ad* I 
vantages, had in his hands the government of 1 
Florence, and the wealth of Ihe lamily of Media. 
But, Clement baring excited the anger of 
Charles V., the general of the imperial army, is | 
conjunction with his allies, determined lo attack 
and plunder Rome- The resolution was bold, 
and the execution of it no less rapid. Tlie mi- 
sery and horror of the scene ihal followed may 
be more easily conceived than described. Tlic 
pillage and cruelty that were exercised on this 
occasion, exceeded, it is said, those of ihe Huns, 
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Vandals, or Goths, in the ftfth and sixth centuries. The year 1540 was rendered memorable by 
The booty, in ready money alone, amounted to the establishment of the order of the Jesuits. 
1,000,000 of ducats. Clement, who had shut These new soldiers of the church did every thii^ 
himself up is the castle of St. Angelo, being de- which could be hoped for from human powers, 
prived of every resource, and reduced to such directed by the most profound zeal, prudeoee, 
extremity of famine as to feed on asses' flesh, perseverance, and genius. They soon obtaiiied 
was obliged to capitulate on such conditions as possession of courts, of nations, of confessioot^ 
the conquerors were pleased to prescribe. He of pupils, of the education of youth, of missions, 
agreed to pay 400,000 ducats to the army ; to Nothing appeared to them impossible in extend- 
surrender to the emperor all the places of strength ing the dominion of the holy see to places where 
belonging to the church ; and, besides giving hos- it did not exist, or in consolidating it where ii 
ta^es, remaining a prisoner himself until the was maintained. Represented as ambitioudy io- 
chief articles were performed. At length, how- menters of trouble, corrupt men, and even u 
ever, the progress of the confederates in Italy rebels, by their adversaries, they opposed the 
and other political considerations, induced the stoical severity of their lives, their zeal, and ser- 
emperor to concert measures for setting the pope vices to the BLoman see, and their studious aui- 
at liberty, on consideration of his allowing terity, to these accusations. In a few years the 
100,000 crowns for the use of the army, paying society established itself in every Catholic coon- 
the same sum at the distance of a fortnight, and try ; and, acquiring prodigious wealth, soon be- 
at the end of three months 150,000 more. came the confessors of almost every Catholic 
During a period of six years, Henry VIII. of prince, and the spiritual guides of nearly every 
England had been suing the court of Rome for person of rank or influence, 
a divorce from Catharine of Arragon ; but the The church and court of Rome, since the n- 
pope negociated, promised, retracted, and con- markable period when so many kingdomd and 
eluded .nothing. Cranmer*s sentence at length provinces withdrew from their jurisdiction, hare 
annulled the king*s marriage with Catharine ; perhaps derived more inBuence and support (ma 
her daughter was declared^llegitimate, and Ann the labours of this single order than from all 
Boleyn acknowledged queen of England. Cle- their other emissaries and ministers. About this 
ment, who had already seen so many provinces time the pope, finding it impossible to avoid any 
and kingdoms revolt from the holy see, be- longer calling a general council, sent John Mo- 
came apprehensive lest England should follow rone, bishop of Modena, to announce to the diet 
their example, and determined to give Henry of the empire at Spires his determination of 
such satisfACtion as might still retain him within assembling such a council, and published a bull, 
the bosom of the church. But the violence of nominating three cardinals to preside as his ie- 
the cardinals, devoted to the emperor, hurried gates. These legates repaired to Trent, on the 
him with a fktal precipitation to issue a bull re- 1st of November, 1542, where they remained 
scinding Cranmer*s sentence, enforcing Henry's several months ; but, as no other persons ap 
marriage with Catharine, and declaring him ex- peared there except a few prelates fToa tie 
communicated, if, within a time specified, he did ecclesiastical states, the pope recalled them and 
not return to her. Henry was enraged ; the re- prorogued the council. On the 13th of Deocm- 
sistaiice he met with in the accomplishment of ner, 1545, the council was again opened u 
his wishes from the court of Rome led him to Trent ; though as yet only twenty-five bishop 
question its jurisdiction ; and the more this was had arrived, and these were Italians or Spaniarn. 
examined the weaker it appeared. From this to The council showed great eagerness in condemn- 
question its discipline and doctrines v?as only ing the opinions of the Protestants ; but it was 
another step, and the nation was prepared for it. soon af^er dissolved. In this council, protracted 
An act of parliament was therefore passed, abo- through many years, the church of Rome in- 
lishing the papal power and jurisdiction in Eng- creased, in the view of Protestants, instead of 
land. By another act the king was declared su- diminishing, every acknowledged evil. NothiD|f 
preme head of the church, and all the authority of was altered ; no error retract^ ; no compUanoe 
which the popes were deprived was vested in him. with the popular demand for reformation waa 
The successes that had attended the allies in made. ' This was the issue and aim of the 
tlieir opposition to Clement inspired with new Trent reformation,' remarks Richerus, * that no 
vigour and resolution all the friends of the refor- respect should be hadrto truth, but to show and 
mation. Soon after his sentence on I|enry, outward pomp only ; and that all things should 
Clement fell into a languishing distemper, which be referred to the splendor and profit of the Ro- 
olosed his pontificate, after a duration of ten man court.' 

years and ten moriths, on the 25th of September, As the pope advanced in years he grew more 

1534. He was succeeded by Alexander Farnese, strongly attached to his family, and more jeahms 

^ Vrho assumed the name of Paul III., and whose of his authority ; but, in the midst of the sebcmes 

^ first object was to crush the progress of the refor- for the aggrandisement of the latter, he died 

mation. He was, like his predecessor, enraged A. D. 1549, in the eighty-second year of his 

at the innovations in Germany, and equally age, and a^er he had held the Roman see more 

averse from any scheme for reform, either in the than fifteen years. He was succeeded by Julius 

doctrines of the church, or the abuses of the pa- III., formerly known as John Maria Del Monte, 

pal court. In 1 538 he issued his bull of excom- One of his first acts gavp great ofience to every 

munication against Henry V'l II. of England, and decent person ; he conferred a cardinal s ha^ 

reqnired all Christian princes, whatever had been with ample ecclesiastical revenues, upon a yoath 

their oaths, to render no assistance to Henry. of sixteen, born of obscure parents^ and knom 
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'by the MUK of Ape, from his hatini; htxa en- 
. ibiisud wiih the cate of an animal or tliat species 
In the cardioal Del Monte's family. When 
juliua vas reproached by the cardinals Toi 
' Jnlrodudeg such an unworthy member inlo 
' ttie sacred college, a person who had neither 
I fcaniing, nor virtue, nor merit of any kind, he 
bopnulently replied, by asking thero, ' What 
Mrtue or merit ihey had found in him that could 
r toduce tbem to place him (Julius) in the papal 
I Chair!' Having also one dny ordered a cold 
bCBcock for his supper, and uol perceiving it on 
Ghe tahle, he expressed bis anger in a most hor- 
. tibte blasphemy. One of his cardinalii remon- 
l Mnting with his holiness on the violence of his 
; pHsioti, his reply vas, ' If God could be 
'M> vety angry about an apple, is to turn our 
' flm falber out of paradise, why should it not 
. %e lawful for me, who am his vicar, lo be in 
1K paMioo for a peacock .' ' The subsequent con- 
Wet of Julius corresponded with his shameless 
'ifcduiTiour al (he commencement of his ponlifi- 
*«U«: and he died, lamented by none, in 155.5, 
Iknng held the papal see about live years. His 
*«c«euoi was Marcellus II., who died within a 
Month of Wu coasecration. 

' Cardinal Caralfa, who took the name of Paul 
'!XV., was Uie next occupant of the papal throne. 
IVte Roman courtiers, from the known austerity 
'«f his character, anticipated a severe and violent 
' ■ LtiScate. Paul, however, began his govetn- 
\t by ordering his coronaiion to be conducted 
^frtth gtMUr pomp and ceremony than usual, aod, 
^vbcn he was asked in what manner he chose to 
Mre, he haughtily replied, 'as becomes a great 
-ytioce.' He used great pomp in his lirsl consis- 
*tay, when he allowed audience lo the ambassa- 
|Son of Mary, queen of England, who came lo 
;Hnder b«r obedience to the papal see, on which 
['eecuion he gave the title of 'i kingdom to [relaud. 
','Bt nuinlained, with undiminished rigor, the pre- 
,nniiont of the church of Rome. When Sir 
Iward Rjtme notiiied the accession of Eliia- 
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ti^lMth to thii pope, he answered that England was 
VMd io fee of the apostolic see— that the queen 
.rcould not succeed, being illegitimate— and (hat 
IVk was presumptuous, in assuming the crown; 
W thai if she renounced lier pretensions and, 
nbmilted her case entirely to him, he would do 
IT thing, which, without his consent, could 
DC done consistently. ' Ue never talked,' 
t Father Paul, 'with ambassadors, without 
oderiog in their ears ihat he vras superior lo 
I ptiaees; that he would admit none of them 
H a footing of familiarity with himself; tlial it 
~ Id bis power to change kingdoms, and thai he 
tbeioccessor oflhosewliodc^sed kings and 
jUpenn.' Paul 6Dally perfectly ocgaaited the 

Sbonly alter the pope was very desirous of 
m*ii»citig the warta that he had sincerely at 
Mitt comction of abases; and with this view 
fdcred all bishops lo proceed to their own 
'"Oeiet, and all who baa embraced a monastic 
m lo their monasteries. It was now 
1 late, however, to act upon a new 
leof practice, and Paul was unable to te- 
tdj these evils, as he died in August 1559 in 
c eighty-fourth year of his age, after a pontifi- 



cate of tittle mote limn four yeits. Pius IV., 
whose original name was John Angela Di Me- 
dici, was chosen to succeed Paul, after a delay of 
more than lour mondis. Soon al^er his accession 
he despatched a naacia to England with siuret 
instructions and a conciliatory letter ; oBering 10 
annul the sentence against the marnegeof Eliza- 
beth's mother, lo allow the use of the cup to the 
English, and to confirm the English liturgy : hut 
Eliubeth had already decided on her course ; 
and the nuncio wa«,itifsrmed that he could nol 
be pernntted to set foot in Ehghmd. Pius now 
issued a bull for reajisemhling of the council at 
Trent, which met in January 156!. Attempts 
were soon made to abridge the authority of ihe 
pope, which created in his holiness perpetual 
aniiety, and he was on the point of sutidenly 
dissolving theassembly. In 1563 il was brought 
to an end, but not until decrees were passed, de- 
signed as an acknowledgment of the subordina- 
tion of the council to the holy see. When in- 
formation of the dissolution of Ae council was 
brought to Pius, he received it with great joy, 
and ordained a solemn thanksgiving on the oc- 
casion ; and, in a veiy short lime, he published 
a bull of confirmation, requiring all the prelates 
and priuces to receive and enforce the decrees of 
the council, prohibiting persous from writing 
any explication or commentary of them; and 
commanding the catholics every where to have 
recourse, in all doubtful cases, to the apostolic 

Pius IV. died in 1365, in the sixty-seventh yeer 
uf his age, and after a pontificate of neatly six 
years. The news of the fact woj received, it is 
said, with great joy by the Roman people nn ac- 
count of the severity and oppression of his go- 
verment. His successor was cardinal Ghislieri, 
who took the title of Pius V., early displayed 
great leal and diligence in promoting a reFbriira^ 
tton in the manner and momls of all ranks. He 
exhibited, however, a furious itsJ against the 
Protestants, by persecuting them with the name 
sav^ severity which rendered him odious in 
his firmer character of inquisitor. He also 
incited Philip II. to attempt by war and massa- 
cre their extermination ; and induced him to in. 
trust the expedition desired for ibis purpose to 
the ferocious duke of Al'va. In I56B Pius pub- 
lished his famous bull, entitled In C3;nii domini, 
which it was usual to publish at Rome on Maundy 
Tliursday every year, till it was suppressed by 
pope Clement XIV. By this bull anathemas 
were pronounced against such person5 as should 
appeal to general councils from the decrees of 
the popes ; and against those princes who should 
impose restraints on ecclesiastical jurisdiction or 
eiacl contributions from the clergy. It was, 
however, never received in any kingdom out of 
Italy. He also issued a bull of excommunica- 
tion against ISliiabeth, queen of England, ab- 
solving her subjects from their allegiance. 'We 
declare her, out of the fulness of the ajKislollc 

Eoner, to be a heretic, and a favorer of berellci : 
e said, we moreover declare her to be deprived 
of her pretended title lo the kingdom aforesaid, 
and of all dominion, dignity, and privilege what- 
soever; and also Ihe nobility, suhiecti, and 
people of the said kingdom, and all who have in 
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any sort sworn unto her, to be for ever absolved and Sixtus seconded the enterprise wiih all hit 
from every such oatli, and all manner of duty, of spiritual authority. He renewed tbe bulls of 
dominion, allegiance, and obedience. We also Pius and Gregory against Elizabeth ; and oooe 
command and interdict all and every the noble- more excommunicated and absolved her subjects 
men, subjects, and people aforesaid that they from their allegiance. This celebrated pontiff 
presume not to obey her, or her monitions, man- died in August 1590, having reigned five yean 
dates, and laws ; and those who shall do to the and four months. The rigor of his administt;^ 
contrary we do likewise anathematize.* (See tion, his improvement of the city of Hornet ^ 
Butler's Mem. I. 187). Pius was earned off by vast treasures he accumulated, his foundation 
an attack of the stone in 1572, when he was of the Vatican library, and his fixing the oum- 
about the age of sixty-eight, afler a pontificate of ber of cardinals at seventy, have all contributed 
little more than six years. to gain him immortal reputation, and have 
Gregory XIII. was unanimously elected his thrown great splendor about his name. Thoogfa 
successor. It was during this pontificate that the we cannot look upon him as the model of a great 
massacre of the Protestants at Paris took place, prince, and much less of an irreproachable pre- 
See Reformation : 60,000 Protestants, accord- late, yet was his life and administratidn distin- 
iiig to Sully, fell in this awful massacre; and that guished by many noble acts, particularly in his 
it did not extend to the extermination of every encouragement of sacred literature. In 1690 Six- 
individual, was, under divine providence, to be lus published an edition of the Latin Vulgate, 
attributed to the caution of some who lef^ the which by a bull he commanded should be re- 
capital in time, the intrepidity of others, and the ceived every where, and in all cases for tme, 
generous feeling of many of the Catholic officers, legitimate, authentic, and undoubted ; and that 
who refused to obey commands which they said all future editions should be made conformable 
belonged rather to executioners than to soldiers, to this, not the least syllable being changed, 
This deed of blood was as assuredly approved by added, or omitted, on pain of the gpreater ex- 
the pope as it was executed by the manaate of his communication. Notwithstanding this denuo- 
priests. It was celebrated as an act of religion ciation, however, Clement VIII., not very \qq% 
at liome, and justified as a holy deed by the after, revoked the decree of Sixtus, suppressed 
partisans of Rome. The solemn thanksgiving hb edition, and published another of nis owu, 
made was accompanied with a jubilee to all in which he made more than 2000 correctioos. 
Christendom; for which one of the reasons was In 1592 the papal chair was filled by Hippo- 
that they should thank God for the slaughter of lito Aldobrandini, under the name of Qemeot 
the enemies of the church lately executed in VIII. Clement yiclded'to none of his prede- 
France. In the oration of Muretus, pronounced cessors in zeal for the extension of the Romish 
in the presence of the supreme pontiff, Gregory faitii ; in this spirit he prepared the oatli to be 
XIII., that memorable night, in which this ac- taken by the bishops and archbishops,, which 
cursed slaughter was committed, is blessed. The contains the words 'jura, honores, privilegia, 
king, the queen, and the royal family are extolled et auctoritatem, Rom. ecclesis, domini nostri 
for their share in the transaction, and the pope Papae et successorum, conservare, defendeve, aa- 
himself u styled most blessed Father for going gere, promovere curatio ; Hereticos, schismati- 
in procession, to return thanks to God and St. cos, et rebelles eidem domini nostro, pro posse 
Louis for the welcome news when brought to persequar.' (Pont. Rom. Clem. VIII. Antwerp 
him. After the death of Gregory, in 1585, the 1627, p. 59). In 1600 Clement issued a bull to 
papal chair was filled by Sixtus V. (Felix Pe- prevent James I. from ascending the throne of 
retti Di Montalto), who in pride, magnificence, England, declaring that 'when it should happen 
intrepedity, strength of mind, and in other great that that miserable woman (queen Elizabeth) 
virtues and vices, surpassed most of his prede- should die, they (her subjects) should admit none 
cessors. It had been usual, for the sake of ac- to the crown, though ever so nearly allied to it by 
quiring popularity, on the election of a new blood, except they would not only tolerate tfaie 
pope, to set the imprisoned criminals at liberty ; Catholic religion, but promote it to tbe utmost of 
but the first act of Sixtus was to order four per- their power, and would, according to ancient 
sons to be hanged, on whom were found, a few custom, undertake upon oath to perform die 
days before, prohibited weapons. This system same.' lie was succeeded in the year 1605 
of rigor he pursued with the most inexorable by Leo XI. of the house of Medicis, who died 
severity, never, in a single instance, pardoning a a few weeks after his election, and thus left the 
criminal. Instead of censuring the assassination papal chair open to Camillo Borghese, by whom 
of (leury III., King of Navarre, by the do- it was filled under the denomination of Pinil V. 
minican Clement, Sixtus commended and ap- No one of his predecessors exceeded this poiitiff 
proved of the action in a long, public, and in zeal'for advancing the ecclesiastical authority 
official oration. That a monk had slain a king or showed himself more violent in endeayoono^ 
in the midst of his people he considered < Ra- to execute his vengeance upon such as encroached 
rum insigne et memorabile facinus. Facinus upon his prerogative. Paul died at Rome ia 
Don sine Dei optimi maximi particulari provi- January 1621, in the sixty-ninth year of fabagey 
. dentia, et dispositione.' And then he goes on after a pontificate of nearly sixteen years. Gie- 
to say that it was not only done with the special gory XV., who was raised to the pontificate in 
providence and appointment of God, but by the 1621, seemed to be of a milder disposition, tboogh 
suggestions and assistance of his Holy Spirit ; a he was not less defective in equity and clemency 
greater work than Judith's slaying Holofernes. In towards those who had separated themaeivfs 
1588 Philip equipped his m vincible armada; firoro the church. This pope instiUited tbe fii- 
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■0U9 coUege, 'De propaganda Adei' and en- 
' 4t>wed il vitli ample revenues for lh« maiitleii- 
■nce of persons lo be educated for foreign 
wisHon. tjrban VIll., who previously Ixirellie 
■Mine of Maffei Barberini, and who, by his 
iBteMii ill the concUte, succeeded Gregory in ihe 
ptp*\ ihronc in llJ23, nas a man of leltera, an 
flkiqueul miter, an elegant poel, and a Ketierous 
WlA munificenl palron of learning and genius; 
fiDl nothing can equal tlie rigor and barbarity 
With which he treated all wlio bore the name of 
Protnlants. The Bull, In csak Domini, written 
in 1610 by Paul V., and promulgated by Urhon 
i* I63T, contains llie whole elixir of ultramon- 
tue oRhodoty. It excommunicates heretics, 
.aikiamatict, &c. ; all who date lo appeal lo a 
ftRDK council agtinsl the bulls and briefs of Ibe 
P9pe J all princes who dare lo levy taxes with- 
mn Ilia prmission of the pope; lliose who make 
tnaties of alliance with Turks orhereticsi and 
Hxxe who complain lo ibe secular judges against 
Ibe wrongs and injuries teceired from the court 
«r Home. 

tn 1043 he issued a bull of deposition against 
Chules I. in Irelatid : whi^re, two yeuri before, 
i,iX)0 ProtetlanU were massa- 
and 10 those »ho had joined Ibe 




that of France on Si. Bartholomew's day, no lies 
■lure ot of friendship could prevent the jia- 

Cfiom irabruing their hupds in the blood of 
nearest Proleslant relations. Ilemay however 
idered as a good and equitable 



OBworthy pontiff, lo a profound ignorance, joitii 
4* moil shameful indolence and the most not 
tious profligacy ; for he abandoned his person, 
iit dignity, the administration of his temporal 
Main, and the govetnuient of the church, lo the 
npoNal of Donna Olympia, a woman of corrupt 
raU, insatiable avarice, and boundless ambj- 
1- lie was succeeded in the papal chatr, in 
year 16S5, by Fabio Chid, who assumed llie 
! of Alexander VU., and who, though less 
[nit than his predecessor, neverlhelets pos- 
„. ltd all the pernicious qualities that arc neces- 
ilty toconilitute a true pope, and without which 
flK papal jurisdiction and majesty cannot he 
iuintaitked. Benedict Odeschaichi, who is 
mn in the list of poniiS* by the denomination 
InDOcent XI., and was raised to that high 
Dity in the year 1677, began his hi^h career 
abolishing abuses, and suppressing many 
lupersiitions (hen prevailing in the church 
Rone. This respectable pontiff acquired a 
hi[^ and permanent reputation by the au- 
Df his morals, his uncommon courage anil 
ion, hii dislike of the grosser supcrititions 
reigoed in Ihe Komiili church, his attempts 
refonn the manners of the clergy, and lo abo- 
.rnber of those fictions and frauds that 
ihonnr their ministry, and also by other solid 
"tUd eminent virtues. He had a contest wilh Uie 
! Ibrnch king about the right of disposing of 
iifcmefices and diurch lands, claimed by thni 
^viatch, and confirmed to him by an assembly 
■I Ihe cleivy, which nearly terminated in a 
■' Will. 



reparation of llie Gallici 
Rinnan commiimun. It 

that Louis summoned the latnous assembly of 
bishops which met at Paris in the year 1683, and 
drew up the four celebrated propositions declar- 
ing the power of (he pope to be merely spiritual 
and inferior to lha( of a general council, and 
maintaining (he inviolability of the rules, inititu- 
lions, and observances of the Callicau church. 
These propositions were to liie following pur- 
port : — 1. Tlial neither Sl Peler nor his succes- 
sors hare received from God any power to intet- 
fere, directly or indirectly, in wlmt concerns ihe 
temporal interest of princes and sovereign slates; 
(hat kings and princes cannot be deposed by ec- 
clesiastical BUtnority, nor their subjects freed 
from the sacred obligation of fidelity and alle- 
giance, by the power of the church or the bulls 
of the Roman pontiff, a. Thai the decrees of 
the council of Constance, which maintained the 
Butlioiity of general councils as superior to that 
of the popes in spiritual mailers, are approved 
and adopted by the Gatlican church. 3. That 
the rules, customs, institutions, and observances 
which have been received in the Gallican church 
are to be preserved inviolable. 4. That ihe de- 
cisions of the pope. In points of bilh, are not 
infallible, unless they be atlended with the con- 
sent of the church. 

Innocent died in 1669, having presided over 
ihe Koman see twelve years and a half. During 
this pontificate Louis XlV. was induced to re- 
voke the edict of Nanu. On occasion of this dis- 
graceful acl Bossuet breaks out — ' Let me indulge 
the movement of my heart, and dwell on the piety 
of our monarch ; let me address this new Con- 
stantine. tliis new Theodosius, this other Mar- 
cian, this olher Charlemagne, in the words wilh 
which the (ISO lathers expressed their sentiments 
to the emperor ai the council of Chalcedon : — 
'You have slrengthened the faith, you have ex- 
terminated the heretics; il is the most meriiuri- 
0U9 act of your reign. King oF Heaven ! pre- 
serve ihe king of the eartli I It is lh« ardent de- 
sire of the church ; it is the ardent desire of the 
assembly, of her pastors, and of her bishops.' 
Innocent XII,, a man of uncommon merit and 
eminent talents, whose name was E'ignalelli, and 
who, in Ihe year 1 691 , succeeded to Ihe papal chair, 
was unwearied in his endeavours lo reform the 
corrupt manners of the clergy, though he found 
thai the entire accomplish meat of the Herculean 
task was a consummation which all bis prudence 
and resolution were unable to eflecl. He was 
anxiously devoted lo the mteresls sf the poor, 
and the wealth which many of bis predecessors 
had been accustomed to accumulate, or to bestow 
on woilhless relatives, he devoted lo the public 
benefit, employing it in the erection of hospitals 
and olher useful institutions. Innocent died m 
the year 1700 at the advanced age of eighty-five, 
after presiding over llie church about nine years. 
The coriuptions that had been complained of in 
preceding ages, hath in tl>e higher and inferior 
orders of the Romish cler^, were rather iitcreas- 
ed than diminished duriii|[ this century, as the 
most impartial writers of that communion can- 
didly confess. The bishops were rarely indebled 
fur their elevation lo their eminent leamin?, vt 
J X 
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soperior merit The infercession of potent pa- measure, to restore ihe public traiKiiiiUity; hot 

trons, services rendered to men in power, coo- it was lair from diraiDidiiDg the nomber Jf^^ost 

oezioQs of blood, and stmoiiiacal pnurtices were, who complaiiied of the despodflii of the ponti£ 

geoerallj speaking, the steps to preferment; In 1712, when by Tirtue of the treat j- of Alt- 

aod, wfaat was still more deplorable, their pro- Rastadt certain places were to be sarrendered to 

motion was sometimes owing to their vices, some Protestant princes, pope Clement XI, in a 

Their lives were such as mi^t be expected from letter to the emperor Charles VL, denofuncedihi 

persons who had risen in the church bj such on- Protestants as 'an execrable sect,' and, in the 

seemly means ; for had they been obliged, by plenitude of his pretended sopremai^, dedared 

their profession, to give public examples o^ those every thing which either was, or could be con* 

vices which the holy laws of the Gospel so strued or esteemed to be, in anj waj, obtmsife 

solemnly and expressly condemn, instead of ex- of, or in the least degree prejudicial to, the Rn- 

hibiting patterns of sanctity and virtue to their mish &ith or worship, or to the authority, juri»- 

flock, they could not have conducted themselves diction, or any rights of the church whatever, * lo 

otherwise tlian they did. Some indeed there be, and to have been,, and perpetuaflj to renim 

were who, sensible of the obligations of their hereafter, null, unjust, reprobated, Toid, and 

profession, displayed a truly Christian zeal in evacuated of all force from the beginning : and 

administering useful instruction, and exhibiting that no person is bound to ihe observance ot 

pious examples to dieir flock, and exerting their them, although the same hare been repeated, ra 

utmost rigor and activity in opposing the vices tifled, or secured by oath.' Clement died in 

of the sacred order in particular, and the licen- 1721, at the a^ of seventy-one. The election oc 

tiousness of the times in general. But these rare Michael Angelo Conti, who took the name of In- 

patrons of virtue and piety were either ruined by nocent XIII., as successor of Clement, was very 

the resentment and stratagems of their envious unexpected. His noble descent and his persooal 

and exasperated brethren ; or were left in obscu- accomplishments had raised bim to the highest 

rity, without that encouragement and support oflSces, the duties of which he had alwajs dif- 

which were requisite to enable them to execute charged with reputation amd honor. But the 

effectually their pious and laudable purposes. infirmities of age prevented him from distinguish- 

Clement XI., originally John Francis Albani, ing himself as pop^. Innocent died the 3d of 

was chosen to succeed Innocent in the pontifical March 1724. Cardinal Vincent Orsini, ddest 

office. He redressed some grievances, discoun- son of the duke of Oratina, who now succeeded 

tenanced vice and criminality of every kind, to the pontificate as Benedict XIII., took every 

performed acts of beneficence, gave an example opportunity of recommending a strict regard to 

of devotional regularity, and filled vacant offices moral and social duties, and a steady practice of 

and preferments with men of merit. But a re- Christian virtues. His dislike of pomp and 

viva] of the contest between the Jansenists and magnificence, his concern for the morals of tbe 

the Jesuits had for some time conspired with po- clergy, and his care for the poor, however con- 

litics and wars to disturb the tranquillity of mendable, did not obtain for him or his plan the 

Rome. For the more effectual repression of support of the cardinals and the other great oea 

Jansenism, a new apostolical constitution was of his court He held a provincial council b 

issued in the year 1705, condemning such errors the Lateran church, chiefly for a reform of tfa^ 

with menaces of papal indignation. The anti- conduct of tbe clergy ; and the assembly voted 

Jansenist ordinance, as it commenced with the for an enforcement of some decrees that hai 

terms onigenitus Dei Alius, was quicklv known been enacted by the council of Trent, but which 
throughout Christendom by the appellation of had fallen into disuse. On anotlier occasion he 

the bull ' unigenitus. ' This bull put an end to rose above the bigotrv of his predeoesaois, bj 

all hope of a reconciliation between the church expressing a wish for the diffusion of scriptaru 

of R<mie and the Protestants, as in most of those knowledge ; and, with that view, he pennitted 

points which bad occasioned the separation it the people in general to peruse the acre4 

represented the doctrines of that church in the volume, and encouraged the multiplication ci 

very same light in which they had been regarded copies in the modern languages. A gnn4 

by the first reformers. This bull is also known scheme of religious comprehension was fbnned 

by the name of the constitution. by this respectable ruler of the Romisih dmrch: 

The dissensions and tumults excited in France it was of no less magnitude than th« tmioo of 
by this edict were violent in the highest degree, the four communities that d^ided Christendom^ 
A considerable number of bishops, and a large He proposed that four councils should be boldsn 
body coinposed of persons eminently distinguish- at different places at the same .time, each consist- 
ed by their piety and erudition, both among the ing of a certam number of representatives of the 
clergy and laity, appealed to a general council. Romish, Greek, Lutheran, and Calriiiift 
It was more particularly opposed by the cardinal churches, with a president of one or odier diurch 
de Noailles, archbishop of Paris, who, equally in each assembly. He did not, however, carry 
unmoved by the authority of the pontiff and by his scheme into execution. Benedict was iode- 
the resentment and indignation of Louis XiV., fatigable in his official duties: he continued to 
made a noble stand against the despotic proceed- pray and preach, attend to all pontifical and sa- 
ings of the court of Rome. The issue of this cerdotal functions, and direct the conduct uf 
ftimous contest was favorable to the bull, which subordinate prelates and ministers of the churcbr 
was at length rendered valid by the authority of He frequently visited the poor, and relieved 
the pari lament, and waii registered among the them by his bounty, selling tor that purpose the 
laws of the state. This contributed, in some presents which he received. He habituated him-' 
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Mlf to the plaineil Site, and liicd in ili« most 
IVugul DMiuiet, like a liermtl in hia celt, that he 
ini^ht rooi« (iberally b«siaw upon others the 
bteningi of fortune, tie died in the eighly- 
second ynr of his age and the sixth of his |)i>n' 
tifinie. Yet so overpowering were the pnnci- 
pWt ofbis chuich over the mind of this naiurally 
moderate and well disposed mnn Ihm, from evi- 
lie tice communicated lo a coiDtiiilleeof die Irish 
pailiamenl by father John Kennesy, it appears 
that his holiness, in compliance with the request 
of ihe Romish archbishops and bishops of Ire- 
laud (kIm) had conspired with others of the 
lUiinudi communion lo place the pretender on 
tlie throne)i issued his bull to facilitate their in- 
lenUoa, ajid sent ihem an indulgeoce for ten 
years, io order to raisp a sum of money, to be 
speetlily applitd to restore James HI. This bull 
provided thai every communicaDt, confessing and 
receiving upon the patron days of every respec- 
tive parish, and any Sunday h'om the l&t of May 
10 September, having repealed the Lord's prayer 
five times, and once the aposlles' creed, upon 
paying two pence each time, was to have a ple- 
nary indulgence for all his sins. And, under 
lhi*bull, ilappearslhat Ihe sura of £lSOO sterling 
vi«5 ready to be remitted to the preiendet's agent 
ID FlanJcn, at tlie time Ihe treasonable conspi- 
racy vras detccied by ihe vigilance of the Irish 
ftoTcmment I Clement XII., of the Corsitii fa- 
mily, was now chosen in 1730, aflera long con- 
test, lo niccoed the mild and humble Benedict. 
He quickly reformed >i*me abuses which hud 
crept into tlie admiDiilration of ihe ttoman 
iialc, and then directed bis attention to foreign 
aRain. This pontiff was a man of resp«cuble 
abililic* ; had a regard for justice ; was cauiioua 
and prudriil, yet not deslitiite of spirit ; econo- 
micij wilhout being meanly parsimonious ; easy 
of acten, without rendering himself indecorously 
hmiliar. He had a laste tor ihe polite ins, and 
was an aiconra^er of literary merit. Dying in 
Fcbniaiy, 1740, io the eigbty-eighih year of his 
a^ he was succeeded by Proipet Laurence 
urabenini, archbishop of Bologna, wlio entered 
upon his high oBice under the designation of Be- 

OKlict XIV. 

In ihe administration of the church, Benedict 
«a* mild and conciliatory. Ilewasawareof ihe 
relaxed morality of Ihe clergy io the catholic 
■taiei ; but, however he might wish lo check 
their Lceniioutness, he did not take any strong 
or riolent measures for that purpose. Al the so- 
Iwilalian of those princeii who were displeased 
■1 ibe intrigues and nliended al Ihe mal-praciices 
of the Jesuits, hr promised lo elerl bis authority 
for Ihe r«li)rm of [hat order, and ilie bull which 
he luued for ibia purpose was one of Ihe last 
ai.u of hii life. He died in 175B, when he had 
atuined iJicage of eighty-three years, lie was 
an erudite theologian, as his numerous works 
evince, and a liberal patron of learning and the 
aiti. Cardinal Heiiooico, bishon of Padua, 
who succeeded him ai Clement XIII,, had a 

Cer reputation for pioty, and was more tea- 
for Ibe high claims of the church, but he 
waa not to generally eiieemedathis predecessor. 
During hit pontificate tlie Jesuits became pecu- 
liuly obnoxious. Their enemies in tain so- 



lidled the dissolmion of ihal order wbile Cle- 
ment filled tlic pupal chair: bul lliey conieired 
strong hopes of success when a prelate of • 
more philosophical oharielef was chosen pontifT. 
This was a Franciscan monli, Francis Lawrence 
Ganganelli, who obtained the purple in ihs yeai 
1769, and ihaughi proper to assume tlia name of 
his immediate predecessor. The Jesuits affected 
to believe (and probably many of them rrally 
thought) that Clement would not dure lo sup- 
press their order. But, in the fifth year of his 
pontificate, a bull foriha annihilation of ilie soci- 
ety WHS promulgated, its colleges were seiied,aiid 
its revenues confiscated. Lorenio Ricci, the refrac- 
tory general of the order, was sent to Ihe canle of 
St. Angelo,3nd died in contiaemenl. The French 
complimented Ganganelli on ihis occaaios by re- 
storing the Venaissin tu the holy sn. In 1775 
Clement published a bull of indulgence, which 
fully proves Ihal this spiritual tralhc was as yet 
oHicially and publicly recognised by the church 
of Rome. Clement did not long enjoy hii iisn- 
(]uilliiy; lor he died in ihe aulumn ofiherolluw- 
ing year at the age of sixiy-eighl. It was sup- 
posed Ihal he had been poisoned, bul iliissuspicinn 
has not been verified. Of all Ihe occupants of 
the papal ibrone, for some cenluries, Ganganelli 
seems to be one of the most unprejudiced, can- 
did, and liberal. 

The government of the church after his death 
was consigned to John Angeto Braschi, who had 
been created cardinal by Ganganelli, and was re- 
garded as a moderate man. lie commenced his 
adrnmislratioD as Pius V'l. with acu of benevo- 
lence and charity, and with the selection of de- 
serving men for varicut offices. He also issued 
a bull, dnied April 1778, in which he declared 
that ■ ibe tUllhrul shoiiM be excited lo the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, for these are the most 
abundant sources which ought lo be left open to 
every one, to diaw from tnem purity of morals 
and of doctrino.' Al this time the emperor Jo- 
seph of Austria, who waa himself a freethinker, 
manirested a sttong inclination to abridge lh« 
papal power in his dominions. In 1781 he b»- 
gan with imposing restrictions upon the opera- 
tions of bulls and rescripts sent from Koine. He 
further displeased the pontiff by ordering that no 
money should be sent into foreign countnes Sot 
masses; Ihal no dignity should be solidud at 
Rome without bis permission; that pilgrimages 
should be discontinued ; and that the namber of 
images and ornaments in churches should be di- 
minished. The disgust (elt by Pius al this con- 
duct was not allayed by the liberal edict of 
Joseph, granting full loleraiion lo all the Protea- 
tantsinhit dominions, as well as to all memben of 
theGreekchiirchMhedissolulionoragreaEnumber 
of monosterirs, with the conversion of Ihe build- 
ings into uolleges, hospitals, or barracks, increased 
the indignation of Ihe pope. The see of Rome 
lost in consequence the presentation to bishoprics 
in Lombardy and other Austrian dependencies ; 
lis nuncios were deprived of their power and ju- 
risdiction in (ieraian^, and the lustre of ihe 
papacy was visibly eclipsed. 

There seemed lo be a general disposition in 

Catholic Europe, during thb pontificate, lo d>- 

minish the authority of the papal see ; so that 
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the modern bishops of Rome exhibit little more tivewithoutthe same consent Ten archbishops and 
than an empty shadow of the authority of the fifty bishops were assigned to the whole republic; 
ancient pontiffs. The sovereign princes and and it was required tl^t they should be natiTes of 
states of Europe who embrace their communion France, aged at least thirty years. The subset- 
no longer tremble at the thunder of the Vatican, viency of ecclesiastics of aU descriptions to ibe 
but treat their anathemas with indifference. They civil power, in doctrine as well as in discipUoe, 
indeed load the holy father with pompous titles, formed a leading feature in this arrangement, 
and treat him with all the external marks of ve- The secularization of certain German churches 
neration ; yet they have given a mortal blow to and chapters in 1803, by the diet of Augsburg^ 
his authority, by the prudent and artful distinc- which distributed some of them as indemnities 
tion they make between the court of Rome and to secular Protestant princes, gave occasion to 
the Roman pontiff. For, under the cover of this many despatches from Ilome in the years 1803^ 
distinction, they buffet him with one hand and 1804, ana 1805, and particularly to an instric- 
salute him with the other. In 1796, when Buo- tion to the papal nuncio resident at Vienna in 
naparte was every where victorious, Pius com- 1805, in which Pius VII. says, that the church 
mited an act of aggression by suffering the Nea- had not only taken care to prohibit heretics ftom 
politan cavalry who were hastening to the succor confiscating ecclesiastical possessions ; but that 
of the enemies of France to pass through the she had moreover establisned, as the penally of 
' territories of the church, and even directed their the crime of heresy, the confiscation and loss of 
march. When the pontiff was under the neces- all property possessed by heretics. Thb pe- 
sity of throwing himself on the clemency of the nalty, as far as concerns the property of private 
Conqueror, he would not even grant him an individuab, is decreed, he says, by a bull of lo- 
armistice but on very severe conditions. The nocent III. cap. Vergentes X. de Haereticis: 
pope was compelled to renounce the friendship and, as far as concerns sovereignties and fiefs, it 
of the coalesced powers, and to shut up his ports is a rule of the canon law, cap. Absolutus XVL 
against them ; to surrender to the French the de Hsreticis, that the subjects of a prince ma- 
cities of which they already had possession, nifestly heretical are released from all obliga- 
as well as the citadel of Ancona ; to pay nearly tion to him, dispensed from all allegiance and all 
£l ,000,000 sterling ; and to deliver 100 pictures, homage. To be sure, his holiness goes onto say, 
busts, vases, statues, &c., and 500 MSS., to be we are fallen into such calamitous times that it 
selected by commissioners who should be sent to is not possible for the spouse of Jesus Christ to 
Rome for that purpose. Europe beheld with as- practice, nor even expedient for her to recal her 
tonishrocnt and regret this pontiff, a venerable holy maxims of just rigor against the enemies of 
old man, degraded, insulted, expelled from his the fiiith. But, although she cknnot exercise her 
capital, and harassed with removals from place right of deposing heretics from their principali- 
to place. During his pontificate he is said to ties and declaring them deprived of their property, 
have deserved, by his good government and pub- yet can she not for one moment allow that they 
lie spirit, the respect and affection of his subjects, should rob her of her property to aggrandise and 
Pius died at Brianpon, in April 1799, in the enrich themselves! What an object of derision 
eighty-second year of his age. would she become to heretics and infid^ who. 
After the church had subsisted fur some time in mocking her grief, would say, that they had 
without a head, the fugitive members of the sa- found out a way of making her tolerant I Essai 
c.red college held a conclave at Venice, by desire Historique sur la Puissance Temporale des Pkpes. 
of the emperor of Germany : and the cardinal torn. II. p. 320. 

Di Chiaramonte, being honored with their The cljurch, however, was destined to be dealt 

suffrages, began to act as pontiff under the title with on very different principles by one of her 'dear 

of Pius VII. Immediately on his election he sons.* Early in 1 809, while Buonaparte was at 

announced his succession to Louis XVIII. as the Vienna, he caused proclamation to be madeio the 

lawful king of France, though then in exile: public squares and market place of that city, that 

yet, in the following year, he entered into a con- trom the 1st of June the papal territory should be 

cordat with Buonaparte. Rome being recovered united with the French empire ; and that Rome 

by the arms of the allies, Pius was soon enabled should at the same time be declared a fiee 

to unite temporal power with spiritual authority, and imperial city. This decree, which fixed 

With him, therefore, Buonaparte condescended the annual revenue of the pope at 2/X)O,000 of 

to treat ; when this fortunate warrior, having ac- francs, was grounded on three propositions : first, 

quired the dignity of first consul or sovereign of that the territories of Rome were fiefis bestowed 

France, wish»i to show himself a friend to reli- by the emperor Charlemagne, the predecessor 

gion. It was stipulated between them that the of the emperor Napoleon, on the bishops of Rome, 

catholic, apostolic, and Romish religion, should to maintain the peace of his subjects ; second, that 

be freely and publicly exercised in France ; ever since that time the union of temporal and 

that a new division of dioceses should take spiritual power has been, and still is, the source 

place: that, as soon as the first consul should of dissension ; and third, that the temporal pre- 

have nominated bishops, the pope should confer tensions of the pope are irreconcileable with the 

upon them the canonical institution; that the security of the French army, the repose and 

prelates should appoint, for parochial ministers, prosperity of the nations subject to the sway of 

such persons as the consul should approve : that Napoleon, and the dignity and iuviolability of 

no council or synod should meet without the con- his empire. The pope protested against thi« 

sent of the government; that no papal legate or violence, excommunicating Buonaparte and all 

nuncio should act, and no bull or brief be opera- who adhered to hin in his invasion of the (Mpal 
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itaies. but >ll witbout effect; iIioukIi he con- 
linUMl to exerciBG Ihe fiinclions of lua office 
nithont further inlemiplion, but wiih Utile op- 
portunit)' for energetic conduct, till the subver- 
iiOD of iKe Napoleon dyaasly, when he resumed 
the full postession of his auihoniy. In hia pro- 
damitian Usued al Ceiena on the Srb of May, 
preriously to hu reium to Rome, his holineu 
applied to hiouelf the ancient liile of God's 
vicat on earth, and ipoke of his temporal sore- 
reignl; as esseotiall)' coooecied with liis spiritual 
supremacy. 

The papal see, after enjoying a short Iran- 
quillily, WIS visited wilh repeat^ sliocka m the 
revolutions of Spam, Portu;^!, and Napki, 
With respect to these events, particularly the 
latter, Pius acted a cautious put. Fearing pro- 
bably that tbe aroused energies of these nations 
would iDTolve the papacy in new difficulties, be 
derlired the tiates of the church open to the 
passage of all friendly troops; but denouncing, 
intbeitrongesl terms, the disorderly and toclious. 
The constitutional government of Naples, which 
gSTe the pope the greatest cause for uneasiness, 
WW, however, overturned by the power of Aus- 
tria ; and the inraiLion of Spain, hy the armies 
of France, succeeded for a time in re-establish- 
ing Rmniih tyranny and superstition m the whole 
of tlie penimula. The subdued countries, hon- 
rrer, present an appearance which promisen 
any thing rather than continued repose. I'ius Vll. 
died August 30, 1823, and was succeeded by 
Leo Ml. 

PART II. 
DOCTRINES OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
Thus have we traced historically the rise, pro- 
gren, mmJ comparative decline, of this great do- 
mination : the writer as a Proteslatit, and a 
Prolcamnl clergyman, will, in the eslimalion of 
Catholic readers, perhapti, seem unduly binsied, 
Knd occasionally to display the advucale. Re- 
collecting how large a portion of his cuuntrymen 
an: Catholics, the editor, therefare, thinks it fair 
to subjoiu witliaut comment the last autlientic 
compendium nf the principles of tlieir church in 
the Declaration of the English Catholic bishops, 
dMt«d May, ISae. It must only be understood that 
■he C^liolici now speak for themselves. 

UlCLAKlTION or TUE CATHOLIC BiSBOFS, THE 

VicABS Apu^touc, and their Coaiui;toiis, 

txG*EAT Bbitaiii. 

I. On (A< fetKivl rliaracler of Ike dxlrinet 
tf/ailli pmfcmil »v (A* ValMk rAiirc*.— The 
aoctrines ol^ the Catholic church are oflen cha- 
racterised as erroneous, unscripturnl, and unrea- 
aonable. All those doctrines, and only those 
doctrine*, are articles of Catholic faith, which 
are nvealed hy Almighty (Jod, Whatsoever is 
rereaUd by (>od, who knows all things as they 
tre in themselves, and who cannot deceive us 
by teaching falsehood for truth, ii most true and 
eectain ; though it may entirely surpass the cutn- 
prehension of created minds. 

On the auiliority of divine revelation, tlie 
Catholic believes, as doctrines of liiith, that in 
one God there are three distiuct perwins, llie 
F-ither, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; ibil 



.lesus Chrisi, who died, on the cross for the sal- 
vation of all mankind, is the second person of 
the Blessed Trinity, true God and true man ; 
that there is no remission of sin, nor salvation, 
but through him; that the sacraments of bap- 
tism and penance are divinely appointed means 
for the remission of sin ; that in the mass a 
true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice is oflered 
to (iod for the living and the dead ; that the 
souU detained in purgatory are helped by the 
suffrages of the faithful ; that the saints reign- 
ing togedier with Christ are to be honored and 
invocaied ; that at the Usl day our bodies will 
be raised from death, and that Christ will come 
to judge all men according to their works; lim 
eternal happiuess will be the reward of the good, 
and eternal misery the puuishmenl of the 
wicked. If these, and other doctrines of Ca- 
tholic faith, are really revealed by Almighty 
God, they are not erroneous, but most true and 
certain — they are not unncriptuTal, but oEreeable 
10 the true sense of the written word of God — 
the belief of them is not unreasonable, because 
it is reasonable to believe whatever is true, and 
taught hy the God of truth. The Catholic is 
fully persuaded that all the articles of his laith 
are really revealed by Almighty God. Is he 
not at liberty to think so, as well as other* are 
to think the contrary; and in this empire espe- 
cially, where liberty of thought is so loudly pio- 
clainied and lauded? Is it reasonable or cb*- 
ritable to condemn him for thinking to, when he 
may have good and solid grounds for his con- 
viction, and may feel that hts eternal solvation 
depends on his firm belief of all the doctrines 
which Christ has taught I 

II. On the groundt of Ihr trrtitudc which a 
CathoUe hat thai alt Me ducfrinci whkh lit bt- 
lievci^ Di urfir'ri of Catholic J'ailh, are rtutty 
rtvraled by Almiglity Cod. — Catholics are often 
charged with grounding their fiuih on mere 
human authority, and not on the word of God. 
Catholics deny this, because they are convinced, 
that their faith is grounded on the word of God, 
proposed to them by the authority of that 
ministiy, which Christ established, and ap- 
|>oinied 10 leach his revealed doctrines to all 

Tlie Catholic believes alt those doctrines 
which God has revealed. The question, what 
are those doctrines which God has revealed, is 
a question of fact. It appears reasonable that 
the existence of u fact should be ascertained by 
the evidence of testimony. 

The body of the doctrines, nrecepts, and in- 
stitutions, which were delivereo by Christ to hti 
apostles, constitutes the new or the Christian 
law ; as the body of the doctrines, precepts, and 
insthuiloni, which were delivered by the Al- 
mighty to Moses, cooaiituied ilie old law. The 
true and ceriain knowledge of what is com- 
manded by any law is generally communicated 
and obtained by the authoritative promulgation 
of the law. By the ordinance of God, the doc- 
trines and precepts of Uie old law were mode 
known to the Israelites and Jewish jieople, by 
Moses, and the priests in succession, till the end 
of the law. By the ordmance of God, llie doc- 
trines and precepts of the new law were to be 
niude known to all nations, in all uges, by the 
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apostles and their successors, to the consum- Whether the Holy Scriptures, which oa^ 
nation of the world. never to be taken in hand but with respect, 
On the apihtual authority of the apostles and should be made a class-book for children, ii a 
their successors, who were divinely commis- matter of religious and prudential consideratioo, 
sioned to promulgate and teach the law of Christ on which the pastors of the Catholic church 
to all nations ; and on the uniform and universal have a right to decide with regard to their own 
testimony, belief and practice of all Christian flocks ; and we hold that in this matter none 
churches from Uie begmning, the certitude of have a right to dictate to them. The Cathoha 
the Catholic is grounded, that all the doctrines in Enzlwd, of mature years, have pennisiion 
which he believes as articles of Catholic faith, to read authentic and approved translations of 
and all the sacred precepts and rites which he the Holy Scriptures, with explanatory notes; 
observes as the ordinances of Christ, were really and are exhorted to read them in the spirit of 
revealed and instituted by Almighw God ; and piety, humility, and obedience, 
are the same as were originally oelivercd by Pope Pius VII , in a rescript dated Apifl 
Christ to his apostles, and by them promulgated 18th, 1820, and addressed to tne Vicars Apos- 
over all nations. tolic in England, earnestly exhorts them to ood- 
The Catholic is fully satisfied that this me- firm the people committed to their spiritial 
thod which he follows, for ascertaining what are care, in faith and good works; and, for that end, 
the revealed doctrines of divine faith, is the to encourage them to read books of pious is- 
right rule, and that it leads him to the unity of struction, and particularly the Holy Scriptuivs, 
truth. Is he not at liberty to follow a rule which in translations approved by (ecclesiastical autbo- 
ffives such satisfaction and security to his mind ? rity ; because, to those who are well disposed, 
Is it ^r for others who, by following a different nothing can be more useful, more oonsohng, or 
rule, are led into a countless variety of contra- more animating, than the reading of the samd 
dictory doctrines on matters of Christian belief, Scriptures, understood in their true sense — tbej 
to disturb the tranquillity of the Catholic on serve to confirm the faith, to support the hope^ 
this head, or to condemn him for his submission and to inflame the charity of the true Christian, 
to the authority of a ministry which he is con- But when the reading and the drculatton of 
vinced was established by Christ for the purpose the Scriptures are ureed and recommended as 
of bringing all nations to the certain knowledge the entire rule of &iu, as the sole means by 
of his law, and to the unity of faith ? Is not which men are to be brought to the certain and 
this rule perfectly natural and reasonable ? Can specific knowledge of the doctrines, precepts, 
any human legisUtor condemn the principle and and institutions of Christ ; and when the Scrip- 
rule of the Catholic in this regard ? tures so read and circulated are left to the inter- 
Ill. On the Holif Scriptttret. — In England pretation and private judgment of each indi- 
the Catholic church is held out as an enemy to vidual : then such reading, circulation, and 
the reading and circulating of the Holy Scrip- interpretation, are forbidden by the Catholic 
turcs. Whereas the Catholic church venerates church, because the Catholic church knows that 
the Holy Scriptures as the written part of the the circulation of the Scriptures, and the inicr- 
word of God ; she has in all ages been the faith- pretation of them by each one*s private judg- 
ful guardian of this sacred deposit ; she has ever ment, was not the means ordained dy Christ for 
labored to preserve the integrity of these in- the communication of the true knowledge of his 
spired writings, and the true isense, in which law to all nations — she knows that Christianity 
tney have beeu universally understood, at all was established in many countries before one 
tiroes from the apostolic age. book of the New Testament was written— that it 
The Catholic church luis never forbidden or was not by means of the Scriptures that the 
discouraged the reading or the circulation of apostles and their successors converted nations, 
authentic copies of the sacred Scriptures, in the or any one nation to the unity of the Christian 
original languages. She binds her clergy to the faith— that the unauthorised reading and drcu- 
daily recital of a canonical office, which com- lation of the Scriptures, and the interpretation 
prises a large portion of the sacred volume, and of them by private judgment, are calculated to 
to read and expound to the faithful, in the vema- lead men to contradictory doctrines on the pri- 
cular tongue, on Sundays, the epistle or gospel mary articles of Christian belief; to inconsistent 
of the day, or some other portion of the divine law. forms of worship, which cannot all be consti- 
As to translations of the Holy Scriptures into tuent parts of the uniform and sublime system 
modem languages, the Catholic church requires of Christianity ; to errors and fanaticism in reli- 
that none should be put into the hands of the gion, and to seditions and the greatest disorders 
faithful but such as are acknowledged by eccle- in states and kingdoms. 

siastical authority to be accurate, and conform- IV. On the charge rf idolatry and sttperttitiaiL 

able to the sense of the originals. There never — Ignorance or malice nas gone so far as to diaige 

was a general law of the Catholic church pro- the Catholic church with idolatry, in the sacri- 

hibiting the reading of authorised translations fice of the mass — in the adoration (as it is 

of the Scriptures ; but, con.sidering that many, called) of the Virdn Mary, and in the worship 

by their ignorance and evil dispositions, have of the saints, and of the images of Christ and 

perverted the meaning of the sacred text to their of the saints; and with superstition, in invoking 

own destruction, the Catholic church has though the saints, and in praying for souls in putga- 

it prudent to make a regulation that the faitUul tory. Now idolatry consists in giving to any 

should be guided in this matter by the advice of creature that supreme adoration, honor, or wor- 

their respective pastors. ship, which is- due only to Almighty God. The 
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C^wUc diucch leacbes Ihat idolatry is one of 
tWpatlfSl crimes tluu can be commiUed a^insc 
ike loajeitT of God : and every true menibet of 
thii cliiircn aliudden at the uiea of such a crime, 
and (eel* giievously injured by so horrid aa 
■mmttaiioD. 

Qui il is laid that Catholici adore ihe ele- 
raenu of bread aod wine in the moiu: ihat they 
adon the Virgin Mary : that ihey adore the 
cross ; and that they worship the saints and the 
itnagoi of Christ and of the saints. Before we 
r«pel lh«»e horrid impiiiatioiii, in Ilie sense in 
which they are made, we must expliuti the dif- 
fei^nl meanings of ihe words adoration, honor, 
and wonhip, that the calumuious charge, and il« 
deainl, TDay be undarsiood in the same explained 

We find thu in the language of the sacred 
Scriplurf, in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin,* as 
well as in the langu^ of the ancient liturgies 
of the Chrisiinn church, these words, adoration, 
botior, and worship, are ambiguous terms, and 
an used in different senses, according to the 
nature of the object to which the act, implied 
by the Icnu, is directed, and according to the 
inteption of him who perfbrmi the act. Hence 
«• ifind tliem used aa relating sometimes to 
God, and sometimes to creatures. Although, in 
modem timet, the exclusive idea of that su- 
preme homage, which is due only to God, is 
attached by some to the words adomtion and 
wonhip ; yet these words may still be retained 
hy olliers, in a different meaning, without aflbrd- 
iog the remotest cause for the imputation of ido- 
latry. In Ihia different meaning they are still 
retained, in the unchanged language of the an- 
cient liturgies used in die Catholic church. 

The words adoration and wot^bip are equally 
reSsrred sometimes to God, and sometimes to 
cr^Btures, ai is the word honor. Now because 
we are commanded in Scripture to honor Cod, 
and lo honor the king; and children are com- 
maodedtohooor their patents : il does not follow 
lhat the honor due to the king, or to parents, 
li the same ai thai which wc owe to God. To 
Ood we owe supreme and sovereign honor, such 
as it would be a crime to pay to any creature. 
To the king we owe the liiKliest civil honor. 
To parent* children owe the nonor of filial re- 
spect and obedience, llow unjust would ii be 
10 say that, because a subject honor* his king, 
be pays him that supreme and sovereign honor 
which is due only to God 1 'llie same is lo be 
said of the terms adoration and wordiip, as used 
in former times, ami sonielimea used at present 
in the language of the Catholic church. To 
adore, even according lo modem usage, o^en 
means no more than to express extreme atfec- 
tion or respect. To worship (in the translation 
of the Bible, published at Oxford) is ihereb 
iiMd lo ticnify inferior us well as supreme wor- 
*hip. laOie first book of Chronicles xxix. ao, 
we read in that edition, that the assembly bowed 

*SeciDllcbrew(Frov. Hi. S.indEiod. ii. 13). 

iDeat. intii. 47, and 48), (Pi. icvi. 9 ind I, alia* 
i Kings i. 33). In Greek, (Sea. xiiv. S6, and 
Gen. lUx. 8. In I.slio Adonie, Pi. aiviii. 2. aad 
Qta. tnii. 7, and 4th alias 3 Kings ii. 15, 



down their heads and worshipped llie Lord 
(Jehovah) and the king. Did they worship tbt 
kins with the same supreme worship which they 
paid to God 1 Certainly not. When a maii 
says, to the woman he takes lo wife, ' with my . 
body 1 thee worship,' can this be called ido- 
latry? Surely nothing can be mote unfair than 
arguments drawn from ambiguous terms, con- 
strued in a sense disavowed by those against 
whom the arguments are employed. 

We answer therefore that, if by the tetmt 
adoration, honor, and worship, be understood 
that supreme adoration, honor, and warship 
which is due only to God ; Catholics do not i 
adore, not honor, nor woRthip any other thaa ■ 
the one, only, true, and living, God, the Creator 
and Sovereign Lord of the universe: Itiey do 
not, in this sense, adore, nor lionor, nor worship 
the Virgin Mary, nor any of Ihe saints, nor iha 
cross, nor images, nor any other crtalure what- 

In the mass. Catholics do otfer supreme ado- 
ration, not to the elements of bread and winc^ 
which they hold not lo be present after the con- 
secration; hut to Jesus Chxist, the Sun of God, 
-ihom they believe to be truly, really, and sub- 



change thereby of the elements into his body 
and blood. To adore Christ, by an act of su- 
preme adoration, is no idolatry ; because he ia 
truly God, and consequently a legitimate object 
(rf supreme worship. 

But if Catholics, using the ancient langu^ 
of the Christian church, are said, 1st. To wor- ,i 
ship the sainu; this worship must be undec ' 
stood to be only an inferior worship, honor, and' 
respect, paid to them proportionate to the lioiit«d 
perfections and excellences which God has bo- 
stowed upon them ; but this worship is inft* ' 
nilely below that supreme worship which ihqr 
pay lo God. Catholics acknowledge no pe(- 
iection or excellence in any saint, not even in 
tlie Blessed Viigin Mary, which they du not' 
profess to be the work and gift of God in then,< 
So that, in honoring the saints, they celebrate tW 



pay to the saints is ultimately referred to GoJ. ' 
2nd. To adore the cross : this word, if applied ' 
to the cross itself, means no more tluin an iith> 
rior and relative respect paid to the inslrumeat 
of our redemption ; but if in view of the crow 
il be applied to Christ himself, llien it meam, 
as it ought to mean, an act of supreme adon^ I 
tion. 3d. To worship the images of Christ or I 
of the saints i the word is here again uodw- ] 
stood by Catholics only of an Inferior and rdft-' T 
tive rejpecl shown to images, in con.iideratinB i 
of the respect due to the objccis which Ihey rt- 
present, and to which the respect shown lo ibo 
images is referred. In this sense respect 't 
shown to the statue or to the throne of Ihe kin^ 
in consideration of the majesty of the persoor 
age to whom they relate. An insult offered to 
bis statue would becnnsideted as intended to ho 
offered lo the king himself. In thi* senw a loa 
respects the image or picture of his parent; • 
parent that of his child ; a friend that of bis 
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friend ; not for any intrinsic virtue in the mate- apostles, and to the priests of his church, BOfwcr 

rial substance or work of art, but because it re- to forgive sins, by the administration of the ' 

lates to, and brings to his mind, the object of his sacraments of baptism, and penance, to those 

respect and affection. who are duly disposed to receive this grace. 

To condemn this relative regard for images. They believe that the sacrament of penance is 

or pictures, would be to condemn the very feel- an institution of Christ, no less than the sacta- 

ings of nature. To charge the Catholic with ment of baptism. The belief of both rests on 

idolatry, because the term worship, meaning the same foundation. In both these sacraments, 

only an inferior and relative regard, is found in sin is forgiven by the ministry of man. Be 

the ancient and modern liturgies of his church, baptised every one of you, for the remission of 

is not consistent with candor or charity. The sins. Acts. ii. 38 ; whose sins you shall forgive, 

charge that the Catholic church sanctions the they are forgiven, John xx. 23. But no actual 

praying to images is a calumny, and carries with sin can be forgiven at the mere will of any pope, 

it an imputation of stupidity too gross to be or any priest, or any person whomsoever, wiui- 

noticed. Catholics sometimes pray before out a sincere sorrow tor having offended God. 

images, because they serve to collect their and a firm resolution to avoid future guilt, and 

thoughts, and fix their attention in tlieir medi- to atone for past transgressions. Any person 

tations and prayers ; but they are not, on that who receives absolution, without these necessary 

account, to be supposed to be so void of reason dispositions, far from obtaining the remission » 

and sense as to pray to the image : for they his sins, incurs the additional guilt of hypocrisy 

know that in it tliere is no virtue or power ; and profanation. 

and that it can neither see, nor hear, nor help The obligation of sacramental confession to z. 

them. priest is not an' imposition of the church, but a 

Catholics do solicit the intercession of the precept of Christ. Without the voluntary coo- 
angels and saints reigning with Christ in heaven, fesbion of the penitent, the power of forgiving 
But in this, when done according to the prin- or retaining sins could not oe exercised, with 
oiples and spirit of the Catholic church, there discretion and judgment, by the minister of the 
is nothing of superstition, nothing which is not sacrament of penance. The confession of sins 
consistent with true piety. For the Catholic could never have been introduced had it not 
church teaches her children not to pray to the been received from the beginning as a divine 
saints, as to the authors or givers of divine ordinance for the remission of sin. It has been 
grace; but only to solicit the saints in heaven practised from the earliest ages of Christiam'ty. 
to pray for them, in the same sense as St. Paul it is attended with the most salutary effects, 
desired the faithful on earth to pray for him. Besides being a means of obtaining the remis- 

Catholics, according to the faith and pious sion of sin, U affords relief to the troubled con- 
practice of the Christian church from the age of science, and opportunities of reclaiming deluded 
the apostles, do pray for the release and eternal sinners from mischievous projects, and of cans- 
rest of departed souls, who may be detained for ing reparation to be made for injuries done to 
a time in a state of punishment on account of persons, property, or character. It may be ridi- 
their sins, but in this we cannot discover even culed by such as blaspheme those things whidi 
the shadow of superstition. By invoking the they know not (2 Pet. ii. 12), but will be ever 
intercession of the saints in heaven, and by pray- cherished as a merciful and salutary institution 
ing for the suffering souls in purgatory, Catho- by those who are sincerely sorry for their sins, 
lies exercise acts of that communion of charity and earnestly sue for pardon, 
which subsists between the members of the rays- VI. On Indulgences. — The Catholic church 
tical body of Christ : the principle of which is charged with encouraging guilt, by giving 
communion they profess to believe, when they leave to commit sin, and granting an anticipated 
say, * I believe the holy Catholic church, the pardon for sins to come by indulgences. The 
communion of saints.' Catholic church rejects with abhorrence the im- 

AAer this explanation and declaration, we putation that, by granting an indulgence, she 

hope that our countrymen will never be so un- grants permission to commit sin, or a pairdon 

just or so uncharitable as to charge Catholics for sins to come. An indulgence, in the sense 

with idolatry or superstition, nor be so illiberal of the Catholic church, is no pardon for sin at 

as to attempt to give a color to these injurious all ; it is only a remission of tne whole or of & 

charges, by nxing an exclusive meaning to terms, part of the temporal punishment which the 

which in the language of Scripture, Christian justice of God often reserves to be undergone by 

antiquity, and common usage, bear different the sinner, after the guilt of the sin has been le- 

senses, in different circumstances. mitted. The power of granting ||the remission 

V. On the power of forgiving sins, and the of this temporal punishment was given by Christ 
precept of confession. — ^The Camolic church is to St. Peter and his successors, and has been ex- 
charged with impiety, in usurping the power of ercised from the earliest ages. An indulgence* 
forgiving sins, and with spiritual tyranny, in so far from exempting sinners from works of 
imposing on the people the yoke of confession, penance and piety, is an encouragement to the 
The Catholic church cannot be charged with performance of such works, since they are pre- 
impiety, for exercising powers given by Christ scribed as conditions for gaining the benefit 'of 
to his apostles and to tneir lawful successors ; an indulgence. 

nor with tyranny, in enforcing the observance of Surely, theref. re, the doctrine of the Catholic 

the precept of Christ. church concerning the sacrament of peitance. 

Catholics believe that Christ granted to his confession, and indulgencies, does not tend to 
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n norality, out lo encourage guill, 
nor bcilitate the commisBion of uriitie, but ra- 
ther lo put an end to sin, and to promote ihe 
eiieccise of every Chhiliui virtue imonKal men. 

VII. Oh the obligalioii of an uof A.— Catholics 
are charged with holding that they ate not bound 
by any oath, and that the pope can dispense ihem 
from all the oaths they may have taken. We 
csnaot suScienily express our astonishment at 
stich a cbatge. We hold that the obligation of 
an oath U most sacred ; for by no oath man calls 
the ftlmigbiy Searcher of hearts lo witness the 
sincerity of bis conviction of Ihe Irulh of what 
Ii« aiserts, and his fidelity in performing the 
cngasemeni he makes. Hence, wiioioever swears 
lalsetyi or violates the lawful engagement he has 
coolinned by an oath, not only offends against 
(mlh, oi juitice, but againsl religion. Ue is 
guilly of Ihe enormous crime of perjury, 

{lo power in any pope, or council, or in any 
individual or body of men, invested with au- 
thority in Ihe CalKolic chur^, can make it luw- 
Ail for a Catholic lo confirm any lalsehood by 
•n Mth; or dispense with any oath by which a 
Catholic has conlirmed his duty of allegiance lo 
Ilia sovereigOt or any obligation of duly or jus- 
tice to > third person. He who takes an oath is 
bound lo observe it, in the obvious meaoing of 
the words, or in the known meaning of the per- 
9oa 10 whom il is sworn. 

VIII. On aliegiiuKe lo our imereign, and 
obtJkHtt lo the pffK. — Catholics are charged 
with dividing their allegiance between their tem- 
poral Ktveretgn and the pope. Allegiance relates 
not to spiritual but to civil dutie«; lo those 
Wmporal tributes and obi ii^t ions which the sub- 
ject owes to ihe person of his sovereign, and lo 
lite lulhority of llie state. By ihe term spiritual, 
we here mean that which in its nature tends 
diiectly to a supernatural end, or is ordained to 
produce a lupernatural effect. Thus the office 
of leaching loe doctrines of faith, the adininis- 
tiBtion of the sacraments, the conferring and 
exercising of jurisdiction purely ecclesiastical, 
ate spiritual matten. By the term temporal we 
mean that which in its nature tends directly to 
jie end of civil society. Thus the right of 
making laws for the civil government of the 
•tUe, tbe administration of civil justice, the ap- 
pointment of civil magistrates and military oln- 
cers, are temporal matters. 

The allegiance which Catholics hold to be due 
and are bound to pay to their sovereign, and lo 
the civil authority of ihe state, is perfect and un- 
divided. They do not divide their allegiance 
between Iheir sovereign and any other power on 
earth, whether tempoml or ecclesiastical. They 
Hcknowledge in the sovereign, and in the consti- 
tuted governmenl of iheie realms, a supreme, 
civil, and temporal authority, which is enlirely 
distinct from, and totally independent of, the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical aulhority of the pope 
and of the Catholic church. They declare Ihal 
neither the pope, nor any other ptelnie or eccle- 
siastical person of the Homan Catholic church, 
has in virtue of his spiritual or ecclesiastical 
character any righl, directly or indirectly, to 
any civil or tempotal jurisdiction, power, supe- 
tiurily, pre-eminence, or aulhorily, within this 



realm : nor has any righl to interfere, directly of 
indirectly, in the civil government of Ihe Uniled 
Kingdom, or any part thereof; nor to O]ipoae, in 
any manner, the nerformaoce of the civil duflcB 



spiritual 
temporal 



li all 



is majesty, hia heirs, and suc^ 
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ecclesiastical duty, by any 
ans. They hold themselves bound 
to obey the civil government tX 
this realm, in all things of a temporal and civil 
nature, notwiihstaoding any disnensation o^ 
order lo Ihe contrary had, or to be had, from Ibfl 

Cope or any authority of the church of Komej 
,ence we declare Ihat, by rendering obediMioS 
m spiritual matters to llie pope, Catholics dd 
not withhold any portion of Iheir all^iance to' 
their king, and lhai their allegiance is entire anA 
undivided : the civil power of the slate, and Iha 
spiritual authority of tbe Catholic chnrch. bein{[ 
absolutely distinct, snd being never inlendrd by 
their divme autho: to interfere or clash with eacK 
other. > Render unto CKsat ihe things Ihal an 
Cssar's, and lo God ihe tilings thai are God's.' ' 

IX. On Ihe claim of Srituh CalAutki to llu 
p'Operlii of the cAarch ettabluhment in Engtuni. 
— British Catholics are cliarged with entertain^ 
ing a pretended right to the property of the es? 
tablished church in England. We considersudi 
a charge lo be lolally without foundation. W^ 
declare that we entertain no pretension to sudi 
a claim. We regard all Ihe revenues and tea>- 
poratiiies of the church establishment at tha 
property of those on whom they are settled by 
the laws of the land. We disclaim any right, 
title, or pretension, with regard to the same. 

X. On the doetrme of ixcluiive laivalwn'— I 
Calholics are charged wiih uncharitableness, isi i 
holding the doctrine of exclusive salvation. Ca> | 
Iholics are taught by Iheir church lo love 
men, without exception: to wish that all may be ' 
saved, and to pray that all may be saved and may ' 
come to Ihe knowledge of Ihe truth, by wbics 
ihcy may he saved. If Ihe Almiahly himself hai 
assigned certain conditions, without ihe observ- 
ance of which man cannot be saved, it would 
teem lo be an act of impiely lo attempt to annul 
those divinely-established conditions: and an act 
of great uncharilableness towards a fellow-mail, to 
tell him that he may be saved without complying 
with the conditions prescribed by Ihe Almighly. 

The doctrinal principle of exclusive salvation 
belongs lo ihe law of Christ. Has nol Chril^ { 
who commands the belief of his revealed doo^ j 
trines, pronounced, that he that believelh not 1 
shall be condemned ! Mark xvi. 16. Has not ] 
Christ, who instituted baptism for Ihe remissiott 1 
of sins, declared that except a man be born agaio, 'l 
of water and of the Holy uhosl, he cannot enter I 
into the kingdom ofGod! Johniii.5. UasnaiSt. 
Paul enumerated alisi of crimes, such aiadulietf^ ^ 
idolatry, hatred, seditions, heresies, murder^ 
drunkenness, &c., of which he declares that thc^ 
who do such things shall not obtain the kindom 
of God 7 Gal. V, ai. Are nol these excluiiv* 
conditions * 

Whoever profi»«ea die law of Christ must 
profess llie principle and doctrine of excluaire 
salvation. It b not ihe Catholic, it is God him- 
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self Yiho will exclude from Heaven those who 
are not duly qualified for it by hith and good 
works. 

But the Catholic, whilst he is bound* to admit, 
and with firm faith to believe, this doctrinal 
principle, b bound also by the divine command- 
ment not to judge. He is not allowed therefore 
to pronounce sentence of condemnation on indi- 
viduals, who roav live and die out of the external 
communion of tne Catholic church : nor to pro- 
nounce sentence of condemnation against those 
who may die in an apparent state of sin. All 
those he leaves to the nghtcous judgment of the 
great Searcher of hearts, who at the last day will 
render to every man according to his works.. 
But surely charity, as well as truth, must forbid 
one Christian to deceive another in a matter of 
•iich infinite importance as the eternal salvation 
of his soul. He who should persuade his neigh- 
bour that no condition for salvation is required 
on the part of man would deceive him. He who 
admits that any one such condition is required 
b^ the Almighty, admits the principle of exclu- 
sive salvation. 

XL On keeping faith with heretics. — Catholics 
are charged with holding the principle that they 
are not bound to keep faith with heretics. As 
Catholics we hold, and we declare, that all Ca« 
tholics are bound by the law of nature, and by 
the law of revealed religion, to observe the duties! 
of fidelity and justice to all men, without any ex- 
ception of persons, and without any distinction 
of nation or religion. 

British Catholics have solemnly sworn that 
* they reject and detest that unchristian and im- 
pious principle that faith is not to be kept with 
neretics or infidels.* After this, the imputation 
of their holding this principle cannot but be felt 
be them as grievously injurious to their religious 
and moral character. 

Conclusion. — Having, in the foregoing declara- 
tion, endeavoured to state, in the simplicity of 
truth, such doctrines of our church as are most 
frequently misrepresented or misunderstood in 
this country, and to explain the meaning in 
which Catliolics imderstand the terms by which 



these doctrines are expressed in the language of 
their church ; we confidently trust that this de- 
claration and explanation will be received by all 
our fellow-subjects in a spirit of candor and 
charity ; and mat those who have been hitherto 
ignorant of, or but imperfectly acquainted with, 
our doctrines of faith, will do us the justice to 
acknowledge that, as Catholics, we hold no teb- 
gious principles, and entertain no opinions flow- 
ing from those principles, which are not perfectly 
consistent with our duties as Christian^ and as 
British subjects. 

This declaration we, the undersigned, approve 
and publish as an exposition of our principles 
and doctrines on the suojects to which it refers. 

-{- William, Bishop of Halioy Vic. Apost. 

in the London l}istrict. 
-{- Peter BfinwjkBDiN, Bishop of The^M^ 

Vic. Aposi. in the Western DisiricL, 
■jr Thomas, Bishop (tf BfUinuy Vic Apost. 

in the Northern Vistrict. 
•^ Thomas^ Bishop of CambysopoliSf Vie. 

Apost. in tht Midland District. 
-)- Alexakdsk, Bishop of JJifJlaximittnopolis, 

Vic. Apoti:<. in the LinplaHd Visttiet » 

Scotland, 
-f Rakalo, Bishop of Aeryndela, Vie. 

Apost. in the Highland District in Scut 

land. 
-|- Pr.TER Augustine, bishop of Stga, 

Coadjutor in the Western Vistripi. 
-f J AM E&f Bishop of Usula^ Coadjutor in the 

London District. 
-f Thomas, Bishop of Europunif Coadjutor 

in the Northern District. 
+ Alexander, Bishop of-Cyhistra, Co- 
adjutor in the Lowiand DiUriet if 

Scotland. 
Mfty 1826; 

The ceremonials of this church, differing as they 
do in different countries, will be best seen by 
consulting the breviary, which, as adapted to the 
customs and language of each, differs in many 
minor particulars. For the greater ceremonies 
6ee also our articles Baptism and Mass. 



ROMANCE', n.s. Fr. roman ; Ital. romanta; 
Span, romance. [From the Roman or Roman- 
isn dialect of the Troubadour.] A &ble of the 
middle ages ; a tale of wild adventures in war or 
love ; a fiction : to romance is to tell a fiction 
or lie : the noun-subStantive that follows corres- 
ponding. 

What resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther's son. MjdUm' 

A brave romance who would exactly frame. 
First brings bis knight from some immortal dame. 

Waller. 

Some romances entertain the geoius, and strengthen 
it by the noble ideas which they give of things ; but 
they corrupt the truth of history. Dtyden, 

The allusion of the daw extends to all impostors, 
vain pretenders, and romancers. VEstrange. 

Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd ramanceTf and his bantering wit 1 Tate, 

Pbiloflopbers have maintained opinions, more' ab- 
eerd than any of the mout fSilbalous poets os roman- 
lieAwtitefs KeiL 



Zeal for the eood of one's country a party of men 
have represented as chimerical and rpm«ntic«. 

Aidiaom. 
A staple of romance and lies, 
False tears and real perjuries, 
Wher^i^hs and looks are bought and sold. 
And love is made but to be told. Prior. 

This is strange romancing. PdmeUi 

The don umbrage, o'er the falling stream; - 
Romantiah hangs. Thomeom's Spring, 

- ROMANIA, Rumblia, or Rum-Ill See llv- 

MELfA. 

' RO'MANIZE, V. a. From Fr. roman. To 
latinize ; fill with modes of the Roman speech ; to 
Johnsonize. 

He did too much romanise our toneue, leaving toe 
words he translated, almost as much Latin as he 
found them. Ihydem* 

Bulls or letters of election only serve in the IZomisft 
countries. Ajitijlt** Parergon^ 

. ROMANO (Julius), a celebrated painter, the 
disciple of Raphael^ who left him one of his 
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Itnn. He wu luperior to most painters in his 
Irnowledgd sf antiquity, and wu well skilled in 
•rchtiectiire. Ue embellished Mantua with main 
of his peHbrmuices bath in painling and archi- 
tecliite; and died in that city in 1545, aged Bfij- 

HouiND, a town of Auslrian Ilaly, near llie 
Ogbo. li IS sutcounded villi a wall, and de- 
fended bj a cajile. Population 3200. Twcnty- 
■ix miles east of Milan. 

Bomiro, ■ town of Piedmont, 6ve mil«s 



loutli oflvrea. InhabiUnt* 3000. It (land 
an eminence neai the Chiusella, over which isii 
bridge. This was cnnstdeced so importaol a pm 
when iJie Freiicb crossed the Alpi, in 1800, ihit' 
a bloody conflict took pUce here between them 
and (he Auslnans. 

ROMANS, a town or the department of ibe 
Drome, France, on the laete, eleven miles nortli- 
easl of Vulois. It has manufaclures of silk and 
woollen, tanneries, and prescn for making olire- 



ROME. 



ROME, a city of Ilaly, on the Tibet, holds 

perHaM the most important place in hialoiy of 

any of the capitals ol the world, as haiinj been 

formerly the meiiopoiis of one of tlie lar^^eu 

empire*, and luhsequently the centre of the mo«[ 

HtniNTe ecclesiastical jurisdiclion to which the 

kiunan tace ever £ubmiile<l. The history of 

• ancient Rome will, of cour^, Rr^t claim our 

I ratteutwn. That of mcxiern or ecclesiastical 

I * Rome i> chiefly embraced in the rise and prt>- 

pcis of Ruiii^!< CiTuaLiLisM, which see. 



PART I. 
AKCIENT ROME, REGAL. 
llisroBT.— The ancient Romans derived their 
oricin from iF.iieas, the Trojan hero ; and, though 
i«iiiie hiiloriani p[«lend to treat his voyage into 
Ilaly u a fable, yet no aulScienl reasons br re- 
jecting Ihii accnuiit have been oDered, nor has 
any mote probable bisloiy of the origin of the 
Roman name been fci'en. When (he Greeks, 
by iteactiery or other means, were become mas- 
ten at Troy, ULneat, wiih the forces under his 
command, rrlireil into tlie forliew of the city 
and defended it bravely for tome lime; but at 
ienicth, as we are told, he conveyed away his 
gods, hll father, wife, and cluldien, with every 
thing values, and, followed by u crouid of Tro- 
jan*, fled to Mount Ida. Hither oU his couniry- 
mrn. wiro were aniiouj lu preserve their lilieny, 
flocked to him. llis ainiy thus augmented, and 
advgiitafeonily posted, continued for some tun* 
wailing for the departure of the Greeks, who 
««re expected to reluitt home as soon as they 
htti pillaged tSe i-ountry. Bui these, aUet tJivy 
had enrich«d ibemselTe) with ih* spoilt of Troy 
ud the ncighbouiing towns, tumea their arms 
■gaiait the fut^iives on the mountain. lEneoa, 
U avoid the haxard of being farced from his last 
nfu^ had rccoutie to neiiociaiion. Peace was 
granted, on coiidilioo that he with his fbllqwera 
thoold quit the Trojan territories ; and the 
Greeks, on their part, promised not to molest 
him in his retreat. Upon this assurance, <En«a) 
equipped a fleet, to seek a setilemeot in some 
fomi^ land. At his departure he leflbid eldest 
■on Aicanius with the Dusylites, a people of 
Bitbynia. who desired to hive him for their 
> kini. But the young prince did not remain long 
' with them; for when Scamandriua (or Aslyana») 
with the ifisl of the sons of Hector, wliom Neoit- 
tolemui permitted to relum home from Grewe, 



repaired to him, he put himself at their head, 
and led theni back to their native country. Our 
hero, having crossed the Hellespont, nniv arrived 
in the peninsula of Pallene, where be built a 
city, called iEneia, and left in it a part of those 
who had followed him. Thence he sailed to 
Delos, and to Cy there, where he erected aleaple 
to ^'en^s. He built another to her ia Zacynlhni^ 
in which island he likewise instituted garnet, 
called the races of ^oeasand Venus: the sts- 
tues of both, Dlonysius says, were standing |o 
his time. In Leiicas, wher« theTrojanx landed, 
was alsu to be s«en in his lime a temple erected 
to Venus, the mother of .tneas. Nor were 
Actium and Ambracia without similar monu- 
ments of his arrival. At Dodona were found 
braien vases upon which the name of the Tro- 
jan hero, wIk) Itad made an oflering of them M 
Jupiter, was engraven in old characters. Near 
Bulhrolos, in Epirus, a Trojan camp which had 



in the reign of Augustus, were then looked u|^ 
as proofs of j^lneas's voyage to Epitus'. 'and 
that he came into Italy, adds Dionysins, ' we 
have die Goncurtent testimony of all the H4>- 

The 6nl land of Italy which JCoea* toads, 
afler crossing the Ionian Sea, was Cape Minerva, 
in lap^gia; and here he went on shore. Aftet- 
wardr, coasting along the south-east oF Italy and 
the east and south sides of Sicily, he arrived with 
his fleet at the port of Drepanum in that island, 
Elymua and ^t^tus, who had escaped from 
Troy a little before him, luid brought a Trujan 
colony to this place. iEiteas augmented it by a 
number of his followers, whom, pleased to have 
Cound a safe resting place after many dangers 
and btiguing voyages, be willingly left bebiod 
him. JF.neaa ne:il steered his oourse ftir Italy 
scrosB die Tyrrhenian Sea. To the cape where 
he first landed lie gave the name Pal itiurus, from 
one of his pilots who fell overboard. The little 
island of Leucasia, whither he sailed next, got 
its name from a daughter of iLneas's sister, who 
died there. The port of Misenum, the island of 
Prochyta, and the promontory of Cajeta, where 
he successively arrived, were so called from being 
ihe burial places, the fint of a noble Ttojuii his 
companion, the second of his kinswomas, and 
the third of lilt nutic. At length llie Irojan 
prince and his chosen band finished their ted ioin 
and painful voyages, nu the coast of the tinee 
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fiunous Latium. This was a small territory on and many otheir deities who had been revered in 
the east side of the Tiber, containing a part of Troy, became knoWn to the Latins by ^neas. 
the present Campagna di Roma ; Latinus was Meantime the Kutuli, ancient enemies of the 
the king of it ; his capital, Laurenturo : his sub- Latin name, entering into an alliance with Me- 
jects, a people who, till his time called Abo- zentius, king of the Tyrrhenians, took the fieki 
rigines, had from him taken the name of Latins, to drive out those new comers, ^neas marched 
Here, ^r removed from their implacable enemies, out against them at the head of his Trojans and 
the Greeks, /Eneas and his followers undertook Latins. Hereupon a battle ensued, which laslad 
to raise a second Troy : they fortified a camp till night ; when iEneas being pushed to the 
near the mouth of the Tiber, gave it the name of banks of the Numicus, which ran close by La- 
Troy, and flattered themselves with the hopes of vinium, and forced into that river, was there 
a quiet settlement. When iCneas arrived in drowned. The Trojans concealed his body ; and, 
Italy Latinus was engaged in a war with the pretending that he had vanished on a sudden, 
Rutuli, a neighbouring people, in which he was made him pass for a deity among his credulous 
attended with but very indifferent success, when subjects, who erected a temple to him under th« 
news was brought him that a foreign army had title of Jupiter Indiges. 

made a descent on his coasts, pillaged his do- Upon the death of iEneas, his son Euryleoo, 

minions, and were fortifying themselves in a called also Ascanius and lulus, succeeded ; but 

camp near the sea. Plereupon he marched as he did not think it advisable to venture a 

against them with all his forces; but finding battle in the beginning of his reign, with a for- 

them, as he drew near, well armed, and regu- midableenemy, who promised himself great suo- 

larly drawn up, he thought it advisable to for- cess from the death of iEneas, he tried whether 

bear engaging troops that appeared so well disci- he could, by treaty, put an end to so danger- 

plined, and to desire a parley. In this confer- ous a war. But the haughty Mezentius de- 

ence, Latinus understanding who they were, manded of the Latins, as one of the conditions 

and being at the same time struck with terror, of a peace, that they should pay him yearly, by 

and touched with compassion for those brave way of tribute, all the wine produced in the ter- 

but unfortunate men, entered into a treaty with ritory of Latium. Ascanius rejected the pro- 

them, and assigned them a tract of land for a posal with indignation ; and having caused all 

settlement, on condition that they should employ the vines throughout his dominions to be conse- 

their arms and exert their valor in defence of his crated to Jupiter, and thus put it out of his 

dominions, and look upon the Rutuli as a com- power to comply with the enemy's request, he 

mon enemy. This condition yEneas readily ac- resolved to make a vigorous sally, and try whe-. 

cepted ; and complied with his engagement so ther he could, by force of arms, bnng the insult- 

^ithfully that Latinus came at length to repose ing Tyrrhenian to more reasonable terms. The 

an entire confidence in the Trojans ; and, in proof main body of the enemy's army was encamped 

of it, gave him Lavinia, his only child, in mar- at some distance from Lavinium ; but Lausus, 

riage, thus securing to him the succession to the the son of Mezentius, with the flower of their 

throne. youth under his command, lay entrenched at 

^neas, to testify his gratitude to Latinus the gates of the city. The Trojans, marching 

and affection for Lavinia, gave her name to his out in the night, attacked the post where Lausus 

camp, and called it Lavinium. The Trojans commanded, forced his entrenchments, and 

followed the example of their leader ; and, by obliged his troops to save themselves bv flying 

making alliances with Latin families, became, in to the main body of the army encamped on the 

a short time,' one and the same people with the plain ; but the unexpected arrival and overthrow 

Latins. In the mean time Tumus, the queen*s of their advanced guard struck them with such 

nephew, who had been brought up in the palace terror, that instead of stopping the flight of their 

under the eye of Latinus, and entertained hopes companions, they fled with them, in g^reat dis- 

of marrying Lavinia, and succeeding to the order, to the neighbouring mountains. The 

throne, seeing the princess bestowed on a Latins pursued them, and in the pursuit Lausus 

stranger, and all his views defeated, went over to was killed ; whose death so discouraged Mezeo- 

the Rutuli , and, by stirring them up, brought tins that he immediately sued for peace ; which 

on a battle between them and the Latins, in was granted him, upon condition that for the 

which both he and Latinus were killed. Thus future the Tiber should be the boundary between 

TEneas, by the death of his father-in-law, and the Latin and Etrurian territories. In the mean 

by that of a troublesome rival, came into the time Lavinia, who had been left with child by 

quiet possession of the kingdom of Latium, ^ueas, entertaining a strong jealousy of the am- 

which he governed with great wisdom, and bition of her son-in-law, retired to the woods, 

transmitted to his posterity, ^neas reigned and was there delivered of a son, who, frooi 

three years, during which he established thewor- his father, and the place of his birth, had the 

ship of the gods, and to the religion of the La- name of ^neas Sylvius ; but as the queen's 

tins added that of Troy. The two Palladiums, flight, who had disappeared on a sudden, raised 

which had been the protectors of that city, be- suspicions at Lavinmm prejudicial to the repo- 

came the tutelary deities of Lavinium, and in tation of Ascanius, he caused search to be made 

after ages of the whole Roman empire. The after Lavinia, calmed her fears and prevailed 

worship of Vesta was likewise introduced by upon her to return to the town with her son, 

J£neas ; and virgins, from her called Vestals, whom he ever after treated as a brother. Lavi^ 

were appointed to keep a fire continually burn- nium grew every day more populous ; and as it 

ing in hoDOur of thft goddess. Jupiter, Venus, was in reality the patrimony of Lavmia, and tlte 



inh«ritJiac« of her ton SylTius, Aicaniui re- 
solved to resi^ it to ihem, aoil build elsewhere 
another city lor hiouelf. This he made the place 
of III! retidence, and Ihe capiul of his new 
kingdom, caUinii it Alba Laaga; Alba, from a 
white WW, which we are told I'Eneas had round 
in Ihe place where it was built; and Longa, lo 
dbtmgubh it from another town of the «ame 
name in the country of the Marsi ; or rather be- 
cause it extended, without having much breadlli, 
the whole tenaih of a laj^e near which It van 
built. Itwas iniriy years al^ei ihebuildjngofLa- 
viniumihUiVscanius filed his abode at Alba; and 
there he died, aHer a reign of about Ihirty-eight 
yeun, twelve of which he had resided at his new 
settlement. He left ason called lulus ; so thai be- 
tween him and Sylvius lay the ri^hi of Bucces- 
aton to the Latin throne ; the latter being the 
son, and the former the graodson, of Mneas. The 
Xailna not thinking it their interest to conlmue 
divided, u it were, into two states, resolved \o 
unite Alba and Lavinium into one ioverei;^-nty ; 
and as Sylvius was bora of Lavinia the dauj|hter 
of Latinut, and had thereby an undoubted title lo 
the kingdom of his grandfather, whereas the 
other was but the son of a stranger, the Latins 
Iwslawed the crown on Sylvius ; and, to make 
lulus some amends, decreed lo him thesovcreign 
power in aOaiis of religion ; a power which 
tbenceforth continued in hii family. Sylvius 
WW succeeded hy thirteen kings of the same race, 
who for nearly 400 years reigned at Alba; but we 
loUMly know any thing of them besides their 
names, and the years of their respective reigns. 
£iMai Sylvius died, aFler a reign of twenty-nine 
jrai*. Ilis son ;tneas Sylvius IL governed La- 
tiani ihlrty-one years. 

Laiiims Sylvius, who succeeded him, swayed 
the sceptre fifty-one years — Alba reigned ihiriy- 
nine; Capelus, by Livy named Atys, tweDty- 
sis; Ca|>ys twenty-eight; and Capetua IL 
thirteen. Tiberinus, who succeeded him, en- 
gaged him in a war that proved fatal to him ; for 
in a battle, which was fought an the baoks of the 
Albuli, he was forced into that river and drowned. 
From hin) the rivsr look the name of Tiber, 
which ithasboraeeversince. Agrippa succeeded 
Tiberinus after a reign of eight years; and left 
Ihe throne, which he had held forty-one years, lo 
Alladius, who reigned nineteen, and was suc- 
c«eded by Aventinus, who left his name to the 
hill Aventinut, where he was interred. Procas, 
who succeeded him, and reiened twenty-three 
years, was the lather of Numilor and Araulius ; 
and at his death bequeathed the throne to his 
eldest son Numitor. But Amulius, who sur- 
passed his brother in courage, drove him from 
the throne; and, to secure it to himself, mur- 
dered £gestns, Nuraitar's only son, and conse- 
crated his daughter tlhea Sylvia to Ihe worship 
of Ve*ta, hy which she was obliged to perpetual 
virginity. Rut this precaution proved inelTectual ; 
tor, as Ihe vestal was going to a neighbouring 
iprins to fetch water for Ihe performance of a 
sacri&e to Mars, she was met and violated by a 
nuD in a military habit, like that in which the 

Sd Han is represented. Some authors think 
■t this counterfeit Mars was a lover come 
ihithet by her appointment; others charge Amu- 



lius himself with luing ibia violence lo his niet 
not 90 much to gralify his desires as lo have 
pretence to destroy her. l-'or ever after I 
caused her lo be carefully watched, till she w 
delivered of two sons; and then, exaggerating 
her crime in an assembly of the people, he p 
vailed upon them to sentence her lo death, a 
to condemn ihe fruit of her amour lo be thro 
into the Tiber. The Fenlence against Rhea was,, 
according to some authors, changed by Arouliui, 
ai the request of his daughter Antlio. into pei^ . 
petual confinement, but executed against th« ' 
twins; who being laid in a wooden trough, and 
carried to ihe foot of Mount Palatine, werelhere 
turned adrift on the Tiber, which at that lima 
overflowed its banks. But the wind and stream, 
proved both so bvorable that at Ihe fall of ihe' 
water tlie two infants were left safe on Ihs' 
strand, and were there found by Fatisiulus, the' i 
chief of the king's shepherds, and suckled by his 
wife Acca LaurenUa, who far her disorderly life 
was callcl Lupa; and this gave rise to liie fabu- 
lous miracle of their being nursed by a she wolf. , 
As Faustnlus was probably well acquainted 
with the birdi of Ihe twins, he look more than 
ordinary care of their education, and sent then 
to Uabii to be instructed in Greek literature. As 
they grew up there appeared tomelhing in their 
mien and air which commanded respeci; and 
the ascendant which they assumed over the oihec ' 
shepherds made them dreaded, we are told, io , 
the forests. A quarrel happening between tlw 
herdsmen of Amulius and tiiose of Numitor, iht < 
two brothers took tlie ]>iirt of llie former against 
ilie latter ; and, blood being shed in the fisy, the 
adverse patty, to be icvenged on the twins Hi>- 
mulus and Kemus, on the festival of Lupercatii, 
surprised Remus, and carried him before Numi- 
lor, 10 be punished according to his deserts. 
But Numitor, feeling himself touched in the pri- 
soner's favor, asked him wheie he was bom, and 
who were his parents. His answer immediately 
struck Numitor with a lively remembrance of hii 
Iwo grandsons ; their age, which was about eigh- ' 
levn years, agreed with ihe time when the two 
infanls were exposed upon ihe Tiber; and then' 
needed no mort to chaiige his anger into tender- 
ness. In die mean time Romulus, eager lo res- 
cue his brother, and pursue ihoss that carried 
lum olT, was preparing to be revenged on ihem ; 
but Faustulus dissuaded him from it ; and, on 
that occasion, disclosing lo him his birUi, , 
Bw;ikened in his breast sentiments worthy of hit I 
extraction. He resolved to attempt the delive- 
rance of his molher and grandEilliei from op- 
preisian. With this view he assembled the' 
country people, and engaged them to come lo Ihe 
ciiy on an appointed day, and enter it at dif- 
ferent gates, provided with arms which they wera| 
to conceal. Meantime Numilor made the sama. 
diii^ovcry to Remus concerning his parents, *af 
ihe oppressions they groaned under; which so" 
fired him that he was ready to embark in anj^ 
enterprise. But Numilor only desired him to' 
acquaint his brother with what he had heard, 
and losend him to his house. Romulus canie| 
and was followed by yauitului, who look wit! 
him the trough or skifT in which the twins hod 
been eipoied, lo ihoit it to Numitor; but, as 
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the shepherd betrayed an air of concern and ear- the brothers, endeayonnng to part the com- 
nestness in his looks, he was stopped at the gates batants, was killed. . Some writers tell us that 
of the city, led before Amulius, and examined. Remus likewise lost his life in the fray; but the 
concerning his burden. It was easily known by its greater number place his death later, and say tliat 
make and an inscription, which was still legible ; he was killed by one Fabius, for having, in de* 
and therefore Faustulus owned what it was, and rision, leaped over the walls of the new city : 
confessed that the twins were liviDg; but, to gain but the more common report, according to Livy, 
time, pretended that they were feeding flocks in was, that Remus fell by the band of bis brother, 
a remote desert. In the mean time, the Romulus, being now head of the colony, by. 
usurper's death being resolved on, Remus under- havinfi: subdued his brother's party, applied his 
took to raise the city, and Romulus to invest the thoughts wholly to the building of the city. He 
king's palace. The country people came at chose Mount Palatine for its situation, and per- 
the time appointed, and formed them:»elves into formed all those ceremonies which the supersti- 
companies, each consisting of 100 men. , They tion of tlie Etrurians had introduced. He fint 
had no other ensigns but bundles of hay hanging offered sacrifices to the gods ; ordered all the 
upon long poles, which the Latins at that time people to do the same ; and decreed that eagles 
called manipuli ; and hence came the name of ma- should be the auspices of his new colony. After 
nipulares, originally given to troops raised in the this, great fires were kindled before their tents, 
country. With this tumultuous army Romulus and all the people leaped through the flames to 
beset the avenues of the palace, forcea the guard, purify themselves. They next duf? a trench 
and having killed the tyrant, after he had reigned round the spot where the assemblies of the teople 
forty-two years, restored, his grandfather Numi- were afterwards held, and threw into it the first 
tor to the throne. Afiairs being thus settled at fruits of whatever they were allowed to make 
Alba, the two brothers, by the advice of Numi- use of for food ; every man of the colony was 
tor, undertook the founcfing of a new colony, ordered to cast into the same trench a handful of 
The king bestowed on them those lands near the earth, brought either from his own or softi^ 
Tiber where they had been brought up, supplied neighbouring country. The trench they called 
them with all manner of instruments for breaking Mundus, that is, the world, and made it the cen- 
up ground, with slaves, and beasts of burden, and tre round which the city was to be built. Then 
granted full liberty to his subjects to join them. Romulus, yoking a bull and a cow to a plough, 
Hereupon most of the Trojans, of whoni there the coulter whereof was brass, marked our, by a 
still remained fifty families in Augustus's time, deep furrow, the whole compass of the city, 
chose to follow the fortune of Romulus and Re- These two animals, the symbols of marriage, by 
mus, as did also the inhabitants of Pallantium which cities are peopled, were afterwards slain 
and Satumia, two small towns. For the more upon tlie altar. All the people followed the 
speedy carrying on of the work, it was thought plough, throwing inwards the clods of earA 
proper to divide those who were to be employed which the plough-share sometimes turned oot- 
m the building of the city into two companies, wards. Wherever a gate was to be made„the 
one under the command of Romulus, the other plough was lifted up, and carried ; and benoe 
of Remus ; but this division, which was designed came the Latin word porta, a gate,' derired flom 
purely with a view to the public welfare, and the verb portare, to carry. As Mount Palathie 
that the two parties might work by way of emu- stood by itself, the whole was enclosed within 
lation, gave birth to two factions, and produced the line made by the plough, which formed 
a jealousy between the two brothers, which broke almost the figure of a square ; whence, by Dio- 
out when they came to choose a place for the nysius Halicamassensis, it is called Roma Quut- 
building of their new city ; for Remus was for the rata. As to the exact year of the foundatioo of 
Aventine, and Romulus for the Palatine mount. Rome, Fabius Pictor, the most ancient of all 
Upon which, the matter being referred to their the Roman writers, places it in the end of the 
grandfather, he advised the contending parties to seventh Olympiad ; tnat is, according to U^r, 
have recourse to the gods, and to put an end to in the year of the world 3256, of the flood 1600, 
the dispute by augury, to which he was himself and 748 before the Christian era. The Romans 
greatly addicted. The day appointed for the ce- began to build, as Plutarch and others say, oa 
remony being come, the brothers posted them- the 21st of April ; which day was consecrated 
selves each upon his hill ; and it was agreed that to Pales, goddess of the shepherds ; whence the 
whoever should see the first light, or the greatest festival of Pales, and that of the foundation of 
number of vultures, should gain his cause, the city, were afterwards jointly celebrated at 
After the two rivals had waited some time Rome. 

for the appearance of a favorable omen, Romu- Rome, as left by its rude founder,; consisted of 
lus affirmed that he had seen twelve ; butRemus, about 1000 houses, or huts; and was prbperly 
having actually seen six, suspected deceit ; ana, speaking a mere village, whereof the princtpd 
being told that Romulus had not seen the twelve inhabitants followed the plough; being obliged 
vultures till after he had seen six, he insisted on to cultivate with their own hands the ungiateAil 
the time of his seeing them, and the other on the soil of a barren country. Even the walls of Ror 
number of birds he had seen. This widened mulus's palace were made of rushes, and covered 
the breach, and, their parties being divided, with thatch. As every one had chosen his ground 
while each man espoused the cause of his to build upon, without any regard to the legn- 
leader, the dispute grew so warm that, from larity and beauty of the whole, the streets were 
words, they came at length to blows. The shep- both crooked and narrow. In short, till it was 
herd Faustulus, who was equally fond of both rebuilt after the burning ot it by the Gaob^ 



dmired th«m to choose whai kiod of ^overnmeot 
they would obey. Monarchy was itie unanimoiM 
roice of the Komani, and Romulus was elected 
kiog. After this he applied hirDielf lo the estah- 
liriuuent of good order and subordination among 
hia subjects. He put on a habit of distinction 
for himself, appoirtted twelve liclors to allend 
him as guardt, ditided bis subjects, who at this 
lime coosisied only of 33,000 men, into cuiie, 
decuriz, pulricians, plebeiaus, patrons, clients, 
Itc. Afler this he formed a senate, consisting 
of 100 penons, ehosen from amont( the patri- 
cians ; and a guard of 300 young men called 
ceteres, who attended Ihe Icing, and fought either 
on foot or on liorseback, as occasion required. 
The king's office at home was (o take care of 
relij^out affain ; to be the guardian of laws and 
custom*: to decide the weightier causei between 
man itn] man, referring those of smaller moment 
to ihe senate; to call together Ihe senators and 
asMmbte the people ; first delivering his own 
opinioa concerning ihe aflair be proposed, and 
men ratifying by his consent what was agreed 
on by Ihe majority. Abroad, and in the lime of 
war, be was lo command the army with absolute 
aathority. and lo lake core of Ihe public money. 
The senate were to be judges in rnatten of small 
importance, and to debaie and resolve upon such 
)>ub1ic affain as the king proposed by a plurality 
of voices. The people were allowed to create 
Biagisiralei, enact laws, and resolve upon any 
w«f whieh the king proposed : bui in all these 
thuigt ihe consent of the senate was necessary. 
Romulus next proceeded to settle th« religious 
air*<rs nf his people. Many of the Trojan and 
I'hrygiin deities were added lo those whom Ihe 
aborigines already worshipped. He chose 
priest*, iristiluled ieslivals, and laid Ihe founda- 
tion of a rcKutar system of religion ; afler which, 
ui his colony was slill thinly peopled, he opened 
an Uvtum far fugitive slaves, homicides, outlaws, 
and cleblan. These, however, he did not at iirst 
rewive within ihe walls, bui appointed for their 
liahiution the hill Salumius, called afterwards 
CApilolimis, on which he erected a temple to a 
divinity of his own invention, whom he named 
■be Asylean god, under whose protection ail cri- 
minals were to live securely. But afterwards, 
wlieo the city was enlarged, the asylum was en- 
closed within Ihe walls, and ibose who dwelt in li 
wcte tnclnded among thecitizens of Rome. When 
Romuius had llius settled every thing, a supply 
of women was siiU wanting to perpetuate its 
population. The neighbouring nations refused 
lo give their daughters in marriage lo such a crew 
of vagabonds as had settled in Rome ; wherefore 
Komulit), by the advice of his giandfather Nu- 
isitor, and wiih the consent of Ihe senate, pro- 
claimed a solemn feasi and public games in 
honor of ihe Equestrian Neplune, called Consus. 
This occssioned a great concourse of people, who 
flocked from die adjacent parts lo behold those 
pompotu shows, together with the newcity. But, 
ID the midst of the solemnity, the Uomans, rush- 
ing in with their swords dtawn, seiied all the 
Smng women, to the number of 6B3, for whom 
omulus chose husbands. Among all those who 



were inus seiied, only one nnniej woman, 
named HersiKa, was found ; and Komului kept 
her for himself. 

This violence soon brought on a war with Iba 
neighbouring nations. Acron, king of Cznina, • 
city near Lalium, having enlererl into a leagua 
with the inhabitants of Crustuminum and An^ 
temn^ilnvaded the Roman territories. Komului < 
marched against them without delay, defeated tlie i 
confederate army, killed their king in single cc 
bat, decreed himself a triumph, and consecra 
the spoils of Acronto Jupiter Feretrius, under 
name of Opima Spolia. The city of Cajnina wa* 
razed lo the ground, and the inhabitants trans- 
planted to Rome, where tliey were admitted to 
the privilege of citizens. The king then man:he4 
with one legion (consisting at thi? time of 3000 
foot and 300 hone) aaainsi the Cruitumini and 
Anlemnates, both of whom he defeated in battle, 
and transplanted the inhabitants to Rome ; which 
being incapable of holding such a number, Ro- 
mulus took in the hill Saturnius, on the top of . 
which he built n cilmlel, committing the care ot 
tl to a noble Roman named Tarpeius. Tba 
citadel was surrounded on all sides with rampartt 
and lowers, which equally commanded the city 
and country. From the foot of the hill Saturniut 
a wall was carried on quite to the Tiber, and a 
gale opened in it named Carmenlalis, from Car- 
Rienla Ihe mother of Evander, who either lived 
there, or had some chapel or altar erected to her. 
Romulus had now become so formidable to hii 
neighbours, and had so well established his repn- 
lalion for clemency, that several cities of Eiruria 
voluntarily submitted to him. Cxlius, an Ktru- 
rian general, led his troops to Rome, and settled 
on a hill near the city, from him named Mount 
Ccelius. The Sahines, however, not dismayed 
at this increase of the Roman forces, sent a d»- 
putation to Romulus, demanding a restitution ot 
the young women who had been carried o9'; and 
upon his refusal marched to Romewitbanarmy of 
29,000 foot and 1000 horse, under their kingTituS 
Tatius. Rnmiilus, having received supplies from 
Numilorand from Eiruria, likewise look the field, 
wi^ 30,000 fool and BOO horse, with whom h« 
seited an advantageous post, and fortified hini- 
self so strongly that he could not be altaeked. 
The Sabine monarch then began to be apprehen- 
sive of the event ; but was eitricaled out of hit 
dilBcultics by the treachery of Tarpeia, daugh t 
to the governor of the citadel, wlio agreed lo be- 
tray that fortress to him on condition of being 
rewarded with what the Sabines wore on theii 
left arms, meaning their bracelets. But when 
Ihey became masters of this important place they 
crushed Tarpeia underlheirbucklen, pretending 
that thus they discharged their promises, as ther 
wore their bucklers also on their left arms. Titt 
possession of the citadel enabled the Sabines to 
carry on the war with more success; but at last, 
in a general engagement, they were driven back 
into the citadel, whither they were pursued by 
the Romans; but the enemy, rolling down greit 
slpnes from the lop of the hill, wounded Romu- 
lus on the head, so tliat he was carried inseniibia 
out of the lieldofbnltte, while, in the mean lime, 
his troops were repulsed, and pursued to ilie 
very gales of Rome. However tiie king, soon 
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recovering, encouraged his routed troops, and while he was reviewing his troops. A violen 
drove the enemy back into the citadel. But, storm of hail and thunder dispersed the army ; 
while the two nations were thus fiercely contend- and the senators taking this opportunity, when 
ing, the women, for whose cause the war had thev were left alone with the king, killed him, 
been commenced, undertook the office of medi- and conveyed his body out of sight. Some say 
ators ; and, having obtained leave from the se- that, to conceal the murder, they cut his body 
nate, marched in a body to the camp of the in pieces, each of them carrying away a part 
Sabines, where they pleaded the cause of their under his robe ; after which they told the people 
husbands so effectually that a treaty of union that their king was on a sudden surrounded by 
between the two nations was set on foot, and a flame, and snatched up into heaven. This did 
peace was at last concluded, on the following not satisfy the soldiery, and violent disturbances 
terms: — 1. That the two kings should reside and were about to ensue', when Julius Proculus, a 
reign jointly at Rome. 2. That the city should senator of distinction, having assembled the 
still, from Romulus, be called Rome, but the curis, told them, with an oath, that Romulus 
inhabitants Qui rites, a name till then peculiar to had appeared to him, and enjoined him to ac- 
the Sabines. 3. That the two nations should be- quaint the people that their king was returned to 
come one ; and that the Sabines should be made the gods from whom he originally came, but 
free in Rome, and enjoy all the privileges of that he would continue to be propitious to them 
Roman citizens. As Rome was chiefly indebted under the name of Quirinus. 
for this increase of her power and splendor to Romulus reigned, according to the common 
the Sabine women, honorable privileges and computation, thirty-seven years ; but scm% iiis- 
marks of distinction were allowed them. Every torians make his reign only about seventeen; 
one was commanded to give way to them ; in and it seems unaccountable that nothine im- 
capital ' causes they were exempted from the portant should have been recorded of him during 
jurisdiction of the ordinary judges ; and their a period of twenty years. The death of Ro- 
children were allowed to wear a golden ball mulus was certainly followed by an interregnum, 
hanging from their necks, and a particular kind during which the senators, to prevent anarchy, 
of robe called pnetexta, to distinguish them, seem to have taken the government into their 
The two kings reigned with great harmony for own hands ; and a portion of this may have 
five years ; during which time the only military been confounded witn the reign of Romulus, 
exploit they accomplished was the reduction of Tatius had added another 100 to that body, and 
the city of Cameria, at a small distance from these 200 senators divided themselves into de- 
Rome. 4000 of the Camerini were transplanted curies or tens. These drew lots which should 
to Rome, and a Roman colony sent to repeople govern first ; and the decury to whose lot it fell 
Cameria; s6on after which the Sabine king was enjoyed the si.*preme authority for five days; 
murdered by the Lavinians on account of his yet in such a manner that one person only of 
gn^nting protection to some of his friends, who the governing decury had the ensigns of sove- 
had ravaged their territories. The Lavinians, fear- reignty at a time. To these another decury suc- 
ing the resentment of Romulus, delivered up the ceeded, each of them sitting on the throne in 
assassins into his hand ; but he sent them back his turn, &c. But the people, soon growing 
unpunished : which gave occasion to suspect weary of such frequent changes of masters, 
that he was not displeased with the death of his obliged the senate to resolve on the election of a 
colleague. Soon after the death of Tatius Rome king. Some difficulties, however, occurred ; the 
was afflicted with famine and pestilence, which Romans did not choose to be subject to a Sa- 
encouraged the Camerini to revolt ; but Romulus, bine; and the Sabines, as they had been subject 
marching against them suddenly, defeated them to Romulus after the death of Tatius, insisted 
with the loss of 6000 men. After which he that the king should be chosen out of their na- 
attacked the Fidenates, whose city stood about tion. At last it was agreed that the king should 
five miles from Rome, took their capital, and be a Sabine, but that the Romans should make 
made it a Roman province. This drew upon the choice. In consequence of this determin- 
him the resentment of the Veientes, a powerful ation, the Romans elected Numa Pompilius, 
nation in the neighbourhood, who claimed Fi- who had married Tatia, the daughter of Tatius. 
dense as within their jurisdiction ; but their forces Numa, devoted entirely to philosophy and super- 
being defeated in two engagements, and a great stition, and wandering from solitude to solitude, 
numberofthem taken prisoners, they were obliged had impressed the people with a great opinion 
to sue for peace. Romulus granted them a truce of his sanctity : he at first rejected the offer of 
for 100 years, on condition that they delivered the kingdom ; but, being at last prevailed upon, 
to him seven small towns on the Tiber, together he set out for Rome, where he was received with 
with some salt pits near the mouth of that river, loud acclamations, and had his election unani- 
and sent fifty of their chief citizens as hostages mously confirmed by the senate. His reign is 
to Rome. The prisoners taken in this war were not memorable for battles or conquests. He 
all sold for slaves. The remaining part of the was averse to war; and made it his study to 
reign of Romulus was spent in making laws for soften the manners of the Romans, rather than 
the good of his people ; but towards the end of to exalt them to superiority over their neigh- 
nis reign he began to behave in an arbitrary man- hours. lie dismissed the celeres, encouraged 
ner. He paid no longer any regard to the senate, agriculture, and divided the citizens into distinct 
but assembled them only for form's sake to ratify bodies of tradesmen, so as to abolish the dis- 
his commands. The senate therefore conspired tinction between Romans and Sabines. In this 
destroy him, and accomplished their purpose division the musicians held the first rank, be- 



cause they were employed in the office of reli- 
jgialt. The goldsmiths, carpenters, currien, 
,(ly(T3, Uylora, &c., formed also distinct commu- 
nities, and were allowed lo make bye-laws 
•tiioiis themselves, lo have their awn fesiivals, 
D^ieulai sacrifices, 5:c. — Numa is said lo hare 
Jad ptetly JMSt notions of the Supreme Seine; 
Im neverllieleis added innumerable superstitions 
to those he found in Rome. He divided ilie 
miniaten of religion into eight claa>«Srappainl' 
ing 10 each tlieir olGce with the greatest preci- 
Bion; erected a temple lo Janus, the symbol of 
pmjenee, which was to remain open in time of 
wv, and to bu shut iti time of peace. Analhet 
temple was erected lo Bona Fides; and he in- 
vented a new kind of deities called Dii Termini, 
or iMandaiies, which he caused to be placed on 
the bordera of the Roman stale, and of each 
mao'i Darticular lands. — The last reformation 
nhkh Numa undertook was that of the kalen- 
dar. These ate the most remarkable transaclions 
of his reigo, which is said to have continued 
forty-lhree years : ihoiigh some think that its 
duration could nol be above tifteen or sixteen. 

Numa's dealli was followed by a short inter- 
regnum ; after whicli Tiiltus Hostilius, the aon 
or gnndson of the &moiis Hersilia, was utiaoi- 
mously chosen king. Being of a bold and fiery 
temper, he did not lone continue to imitate his 
peaceful predecessor. TlieAlbans, indeed, ioon 
gave him an opportunity of e»erciaing his mat^ 
tial disposition. CiElius,or Cluilius.who wasal 
the head of the Alhan republic, jealous of the 
GTDwin^ greatness of Rome, privately commis- 
sioned aome of the most indigent of his subjects 
lo waste the Roman letritory ; in conseijueiiceof 
which a Roman army entered the territories of 
Albo, en)taged the robbers, killed many, and 
took a great number prisoners. A war soon 
commenced, in consequence of ihis, between ihe 
two nations ; but, when the armies came in sight 
of each other, their ardor cooled, neither of 
them seeming inclined lo come to an engage- 
meat. This inaction raited a great discontent 
in ibe Alban army against Cluilius; insomuch 
that he came to a resolution of giving battle to 
the Romans next morning, or of storming their 
trenches if they should decline iU Next morn- 
ine. however, he was found dead in his bed; 
aAer which the Albans chose in his stead Melius 
Fuffeiius, a man remarkable for his haired to 
the Roman name, as Cluilius had been before 
him. Fuffetius, however, continued in the same 
stale of inactivity as his predecessor, until he 
Kceiied certain intelligence that the Veientcs 
and Fidenalei had resolved lo destroy both Ro- 
BMDS and Alhanx when ihey should be weakened 
by a battle. Fuffelim then resolved to come to 
an accouimodation with the Homans; and, hav- 
ing obtained a conference with Tutlus, bollt 
aeemed etgually desirous of avoiding Ihe cala- 
miUeiof war. Iiui,lo establish ihe peace on the 
best foDodaiion, Tuilus proposed thai the chief 
l!itBUies in Alba should remove to Rome, or, if 
they were unwiltiog lo leaie AIha, that one com- 
toOQ covacil should be established lo govern boih 
cities under Ihe direction of one of ihe two 
sovcreiinui. Fuffeiius look aside tho«e who at- 
tended )iim, to coniull with Ihein about ilie pro- 
VoL..\,WII. 



posal ; but they, though willing lo come to an 
accommodation with Rome, absolutely refuMJ 
to leave Alba. The only difficulty remainiiig, 
then, waa to settle which city should have ihft ,i 
superiority ; and, as this could not be deter- ' 
mined by argumenl, TuUos proposed lo deter- J 
mine it fay single combat betwixt himself and [ 
Fufletius. This proposal, however, the AltniB 
General declined ; and it was at last agreed that ! 
three champions should be chosen out of each 
camp to decide the difference. This produced ' 
the famous combat between the lloralii and 
Curiatii, by which ihe sovereignty was decided 
inbvorof Rome. See I1ori.tii. Tujlusnowi». 
solved lo call the Fidenates to an account for their 
treacherous behaviour during the war with Alba, 
and therefore cited them lo appear before the 
senate ; but they refused lo appear, and took up 
arms in conjunction with the Veientes. Fufl&- 
tins, in obedience to the orders of Tuilus, joined 
him with the Alban ironps; but the day hefoTe 
the battle he acquainted the principal officers 
with his design, which was to stand neuter lilt 
fortune had declared for one side, and then lo 
join with the conqueror. This design being 
approved, Fuffetius, during the engagement, re- 
tired with his forces to a neighbouring eminence. 
Tuilus perceived his treachery; but, dissembling 
his uneasiness, told his men that Futfetius bad 
possessed himself of that hill by his order, itnd 
that he was thence to rush down upon the 
enemy. The Veientes, in the mean lime, were 
dismayed, and the Romans obtained the victory. 
After the battle, Tuilus returned privately to 
Rome in the night; and, having consulted wit' 
ihe senate about the treachery of Fuffeiius, n 
turned to the camp by break of day. He then 
detached llnratius, who had conquered the three 
Curiatii, with a chosen body of horse and foot, 
to demolish Alba, as had been concerted at . 
Rome. In ihe mean time, he commanded both 
the Roman and Alban troops to attend him un- 
armed, hut gave private orders lo Ihe Romans lo 
bring their swoids concealed under their gar- 
ments. When they were assembled, he laid open 
the treachery of Fuffeiius, ani ordered him lo be 
torn in pieces by horses. His accomplices were , 
all put to tlie sword; and the inhabitants of 
Alba carried to Rome, where they were admil ' 
lo the privileges of ciiiiens, and some of ll 
even admitted into ihe senate. Tuilus now 
turned his arms against FidenK, which he again 
reduced under the Roman yoke ; and look Me- 
dulla, a strong city of the Latins; after which 
he waged a successful war wilh the Sabines, 
whose union with the Romans seems lo have 
ceased with tlie time of Numa. This was the 
last of his martial exploits: after which we hear 
no more of him, but thai be became exlren:i«l<ir 
su]>erslitious in his advanced years, giving enr to 
many Foolish stories, and for which lie appointed I 
nine days expiatory sacrifices. As to the manner 
of his death authors are not agreed. Some ttll 
us thai he was killed by lighining, logelher with 
bis wife, children, and his whole family; while 
others say that he was murdered with his wife 
and children by Aocus Martius. He died after 
a reign of thirty-three yean, leaving ihe city 
greaily increased, but the dominions much ihe 
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'une a» tliey had been in the time of Romulus, to Egenus, the sod of Anmx, Taiqam's brother; 

After a short intenegimm, Ancus Martius, the whence be took the name 'of CoUatinas, which 
^[laodson of Noma bj his daughter Pompilia, he transmitted to his posterity. ComiciihiB, 
and Numa Maitins, his relation, was onanimooslj another city of Latium, was taken by storm, and 
chosen by the people and senate. Though na- reduced to ashes. Hiis progies haTin^ greatly 
turaUy inclined to war, he began his reign with alarmed the Latins, several of theai jomed thdr 
attempting to restore the ceremonies of Numa, forces to oppose such a formidable enemy ; hot, 
which bad been neglected under Tullus Hostilius. being def^ted in a bloody battle near Fidens, 
He endeavoured ^so to draw the attention of his they were obliged to enter into an alliamr^ wjA 
people to husbandry and the peaceful arts ; ad- Rome : upon which the Latins, having hdd a 
vising tbera to lay aside all sorts of violence, and national conference, entered into a league witk 
to return to their former employments. This the Etrurians, and again took the field with a 
gained him the affection of his subjects, but veiy numerous army. But Tarquin, having de- 
brought upon him the contempt of the neigh- feated the confederate armies in two very bloody 
bouring nations. The Latins, pretending that battles, obliged the Latin cities to subinit to de^ 
their treaty with Rome was expired, made in- pendence on Rome ; and, having e n l eie d the 
roads into the Roman territories. Ancus, after city in triumph, built the drcus vndi the ^XNb 
usins the ceremonies directed by Numa, took taken from the enemy. The war with the Latiu 
the field vrith an army consisting entirely of new was scarcely ended when another commeaoed 
levied troops, and r^uced the cities of Polito- with Etruria. This was accounted the most 
rium, Tillena, and Ficana, transplanting the in- powerful nation in Italy, and vras then divided 
habitants to Rome. A new colony of Latins into twelve tribes or lucumonies. Tliese ap- 
repeopled Polytohum ; but Ancus retook the pointed a national assembly, in which it was 
place next year, and entirely demolished it decreed that the whole force of £tnina should 
He then laid siege to Medulia ; which, though it be employed against Tarquin ; and, if ainr city 
had been ruined by Tullus Hostilius, was now presumed only to stand neuter, it should be for 
stronger than ever. It submitted after a siege of ever cut off ftx>m the national alliance. Thus a 
four years, when Ancus found himself obliged great army was raised, with which they ravaged 
to undertake a second expedition against Ficana, the Roman territory, and took Fidens by the 
which be had before reduced ; and it was not treachery of some of its inhabitants. Tarquin, 
without the utmost difficulty that he reduced it not being in a condition to oppose them at first, 
a second time. After this he defeated the Latins was obliged to submit to meir ravages for a 
in a pitdied battle ; vanquished the Fidenates, whole year ; after which he took the fidd with 
Veientes, and Sabines ; and having taken in the all the forces he could raise. The Roman army 
hill Janiculum to be included within the walls, was divided into two bodies, one under thelOD^ 
and built the port of Ostia, he died in the twenty- the other under his nephew Collatinus. The 
fourth year of his reign. latter, having divided his forces to plunder the 

Ancus Martins left two sons, one an infont, and enemy, was defeated ; but Tarquin, in two en- 

the other about fifteen years of age. Both of gagements, vanquished the army which opposed 

these he put under the tuition of Tarquin, the him. He then marched against FidenK, where 

son of Lucumo, a merchant in Corinth, who fled he gained a third battle; after which he took the 

from that city to secure his wealth from Cypselus, city. The citizens suspected of betraying it to 

a tyrant of the place. He settled in Tarquiuii, the enemy were whipped to death ; the rest were 

one of the principal cities in Etruria ; but find- banished, and their lands divided by lot among 

ing that he could not there attain to any of the the Roman soldiers. Tarquin now hastened to 

principal posts in the city, on account of his oppose the new army of the Etrurians, befoce 

foreign extraction, he removed to Rome, where their forces could be properly collected ; and 

he had been gradually raised to the rank of pa- having come up with them at Eretum, about 

trician and senator. The death of Anciis Mar- ten miles from Rome, defeated them with greater 

tins gave him an opportunity of assuming the slaughter, for which victory he vras decreed a 

regal dignity and settmg aside his pupils ; and triumph by the senate : while the enemy were 

in the beginning of his reign he took care to glad to sue for peace ; which Tarquin granted, 

strengthen his party in the senate by adding upon the sole condition of their owning his sn- 

100 more to that body. These were called sen- periority. Accordingly, the Etrurians sent him 

atores minorum gentium, because they were all the ensigns of royalty which were in use 

chosen out of the plebeians ; however, they had among them, viz. a crown of gold, a throne of 

the same authority in the senate as the others, ivory, a sceptre with an eagle on the top of it, a 

and their children were called patricians. Tar- tunic embroidered with gold and adorned vrHh 

quin was not inferior to any of nis predecessors, figures of palm branches, together with a purple 

either in his inclination or abilities to carry on robe enriched vdth flowers of several colois. 

a war. He recommenced hostilities with the Tarquin, however, would not .wear these roagni- 

I^tins ; from whom he took the cities of ficent ornaments till the senate and people had 

Apiolac, Crustuminum, Nomentum, and CoUatia. consented to it by an express law. He men a[ 

The inhabitants of Apiolae were sold for slaves ; plied the regalia to the decoration of his triumi 

but those of Crustommum and Nomentum, who and never afterwards laid them aside. In t 

had submitted after their revolt, were treated triumph he appeared in a gilt chariot, drawn by 

with great clemency. The inhabitants of Colla- four horses, clodied in a purple robe, and a tunic 

tia were disarmed, and obliged to pay a large embroidered with gold, a crown on his head, and 

sum of money ; the sovereignty of it being given a sceptre in his hand, attended by twelve lictors 
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with Iheiiaie* sod fascea. Tarquiu, liiviug now 
obtained Mae respile from war, began to otiia- 
ni«ut the city. He built the walls with hewn 
■lODe, and erected those famous commao lewera 
Hhich have deseivedlv been ranked among the 
vondera of the nocld. Rome cow contained 
foui hilU HiUiiti its compass, vii. the Palaiiniu, 
Tarpcius, Qairinalis, and Ccelius. In the val- 
leys between theie hills the rain vralei and 
springs uniting formed greul pools which laid 
under mter the stieels and public place:). The 
mud made the way impassable, and rendered the 
city unhealthy. Tarquin freed (be cily from 
Ibis QuUance, by conveying off these waters by 
subterraneous channels into the Tiber. In doin^ 
this it nas necessary to cut, through hills and 
rocki, a channel Urge enoURh ' ' ' 

*tteaa, and covered with ardit 
(o bear the weight of houses, 
quently built upon them. All these arches were 
made of hard sione, and neither trouble nor eit- 

Snse wii.< spaied to m:tke the work durable, 
eir height and breadth were so considerable 
that a cart loaded with luy could easily pass 
through them under groimd. 'Hie expense of 
constrading these sinrpts irjn oerer so thoroughly 
tuidersiood as when it became necessary tu re- 
pair them : far then the censor* gave no letw than 
1000 talents to the person appointed for this 
puquse. Besides tliese great works, Tarquin 
adorned the forum, surrounding it with galleries, 
in which were shops for tradesmen, and building 
temples in il for the youth of both sexes, and 
balls for the administration of public justice. 
He aent engaged in a war with the Sabines, on 



n the confines of Sabinia, without any 
considerAble advantage on either side ; neither 
•was any thing of consequence done during the 
whole campaign. Tarquin, then considerinE with 
himself thai the Roman forces were very deficieoc 
in cavklry, Rsolved to add some new bodies of 
knights to ihoK already insliluled by Romulus. 
But this project met with great opposition from 
the supcr>lilious augurs, as the original division 
of borse into three bodies had been determined 
by auguries; and Aciiu* Najvius, die chief of 
l£e diviners at that time, violently opposed llie 
king's will. On (his occasion credulous histo- 
rians say that Tarquin, at the word of Nzvjju, 
cut a Hint with a raior. 

This adventure, whatever was the truth ot it, 
caused Tarquin to abandon his design of increu- 
ing the number of bodieti of hone, and content 
hintself with augmenting (he number in each 
body. . lie then renewed die war with the Sa- 
biues, ravaged their country, defeated ttiem in 
(hiec pitched bailies, obliging them at last to 
■ubnit to him, and put him in possession of 
Iheir country. In tlie decline of life lie employed 
hinudf in further decoiatina the city, building 
(cmples, to:. He was assassinated in bis palace, 
in the eighlielh year of his age, by tlie sous of An- 
cus Uanius, whom he bad origiotlly deprived 
of the kingdom . 

After Uie death of Tarquin I., his widow 
Tinaqiiil preserved the kingdom to her son-in- 
law Serving Tullius, by artfully giving out thai 



the king was only sluiinid, and would soon n 
cover; upon which the sous of Auciis went j 
voluntarily into banishment. The second daf 1 
after his decease, Servius Tullius heard causes J 
from the throne in Hk royal robes, and altendei i 
by the lictors; but as be pretended only ti^ J 
supply the king's place till he should recover, f 
and thought il incumbent an him to levenge the ' J 
wicked attempt upon his life, he summoned Ihs \ 
sons of Ancus to appear before his tribunal; 
and, on their non-appearance, caused them to bv 
declared infiunoui, and their estates to be coollU- 
cated. After he had thus managed malteri Tot 
some time, in such a manner as to en^ge thp 
alfections of the people, the death of Tarquin 
was published as a thing tlut had newly li 
pened, and Servius Tulliuii assumed the ensigna | 
of royally, having none to dispute with him. j 
The new king showed himself every way vcorllijr'. 
of tlie throne. No sooner were the Etruriaot. ( 
informed of Tarquin'a death, than they shook off ] 
the yoke; but Servius quickly reduced Uiem lo | 
obedience, depriving tliem of their lands, w' " ' 
he shared among the poor Roman cilizens 
had none. For this he was decreed a triumph 1 
by the people, in spite of the opposition of tW 
senate, who could never be brought to appror* 
of his election to the kingdom, though he ' — ' 
soon after legally chosen by the tribes. Alter 
Servius had obtained the sanction of the popular 
voice, he marched a second lime agam.<ii th* 
revolted Etrurians ; and, having again vanquished 
Ibem, was decreed another triumph. lie then 
applied himself lo tlie enlarging and adorning. , 
the city. He also added lo the cily ihe hilli 
Esquilinus and \'iminali«, fixing his own inlaca i 
on the Esquilinus, lo draw inhabilanis thiiher. 1 
He likewise added a fourth Iribe, which h» 
called Tribus Esquilina, lo those bstituted by 
Romulus. He divided abo the whole Ro ~ 
lerritory into distinct tribes, commanding 
there should be at least one place of refuge in \ 
each iribe, situated on a rising ground, and 
strong enough tosecurelheeHecls of thepeasanlt 
in case of a sudden alarm. These sUong holda I 
lie called pogit i. e. villages ; and he commanded | 
that each of them should have Ibeir pecuHw j 
temple, liiUlary god. and magistrates. In ibs ' 
mean lime, his lu'o wards, X^cius Tarquiniift j 
andAruus, lbegiBndchildrenofTarquinl.,b 
grown up, lo secure their fidelity, he mai 
ihem lo his daughters. And though the elder ot J 
these daughters, who was of a mild and traclAIa 
disposilion, resembled in characlet the youoaeri ' 
bis pupils, as the elder of bis pupils did tl 
younger of his daughien, who was of a vtolu 
and vicious temper, yet he thought it advisabl* ' 
to give his elder daughter lo Tarquin, and t)H 
younger to Aiuni; at thus be matched iheiB 
actoidiog to their ages ; and hoped that tha 
elder Tultia's sweet disposition would temper J 
Tarquin's impetuosity, and the younger TuUit'a 1 
vivacity rouse the indolence of Arunx. During 
the public lejoicing for these marriages, ih* 
twelve lucumonies of I'.truria, uniting their 
forces, atlempted to shake off the Haman yoke, 
but were in several battles defeated by Servius, 
and obliged to submit on the conditions granted 
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was honored with at third triumph. The king, The fifth class included those whoie fubstaaoe 
being thus diseng^ed fVom a troublesome war, did not amount to more than 1250 drachmc, or 
put in execution that master-piece of policy 12,500 asses; and this class was divided into 
which Rome made use of ever after, and which thirty centuries. The sixth class comprehended 
established a perpetual order and regularity in all those who were not worth so much as those 
all the members of the state, with respect to of the fifth class ; they exceeded in number vaj 
wars, the public revenues, and the suffrages of other class, but nevertheless were reckoned but 
the comitia. The public supplies had hitherto as one century. The king drew from theie 
been raised upon the people at so much a head, regulations all the advantages be had expected, 
withoutany distinction of rich and poor; whence Levies for the army were no longer raised by 
it likewise followed that, when levies were made tribes, nor were taxes laid on at so much t 
for the war, the rich and poor were equally head, but all was levied by centuries. When aa 
obliged to take the field, according to the order army of 20,000 men, or a large supply of money, 
of their tribe ; and, as they all serv^ at their own was wanted for the war, each century furnished 
expense, the poorer sort could hardly bear the its quota both of men and money ; so that the 
charges of a campaign. Besides, as the most first class, which contained more eenturies, though 
indigent of the people saw themselves burdened fewer men, than all the others together, furnished 
with the same taxes as the rich, they pretended more men and more mouey for the public service 
to an eqnal authority in the comitia ; so that the than the whole lioman state besiaes. And bjr 
election of kings and magistrates, the making of these means the Roman armies consisted for the 
peace or war, and the judinng of crimihals, were most part of the rich citizens of Rome ; wfao^ 
given up into the hands oif a populace who were as they had lands and effects to defend, fought 
easily corrupted, and had nothing to lose. Ser- with more resolution, while their riches enabled 
vius formed a project, to remedy these evils, and them to bear the expense of the campaign. As it 
put it in execution, by enacting a law, enjoining was but just the king should make tne first dasi 
all the Roman citizens to bring in an account in amends for the weight laid on it, be gave it 
writing of their own names and ages, and of almost the whole authority in public affiun, 
those of their fathers, wives, and children. All changing the comitia by curis, in which everf 
heads of families were also commanded to de- man gave his vote, into comitia by centuries, 
liver in, upon oath, a just estimate of their in which the majority was not reckoned by 
effects, and to add to it the places of their abode, single persons, but by centuries, how few soever 
whether in town or country. Whoever did not there might be in a century. lience the first 
bring in an account of his effects was to be de- class, which contained more centuries than the 
prived of his estate, to be beaten with rods, and other five taken together, had every thing at its 
publicly sold for a slave. Servius, from these disposal. The votes of this class were first 
accounts, undertook to ease the ppor by burden- taken ; and if the ninety-eight centuries hap- 
ing the rich, and to please the latter by increas- pened to agree, or only ninety-seven of then, 
ing their power. To this end he divided the the affair was determined ; because these made 
Roman people into six classes; the first class the majority of the 193 centuries which cooi- 
consisted of those whose estates and effects posed the six classes. If they disa g r eed , then 
amounted to the value of 10,000 drachmae, or the second, the third, and the other elates id 
100,000 asses of brass ; the first way of com- their order were called to vote, though there wb 
puting being used by the Greeks, and the latter very seldom any occasion to go so low as the 
oy the Latins. This class was subdivided into fourth class for a majority of votes ; so that, by 
eighty centuries, or companies of foot. To these this good order, Servius brought the affiurs of 
Servius joined eighteen centuries of Roman the state to be determined by the judgment of 
knights, who fought on horseback ; and appointed the most considerable citizens, who underwood 
this body of horsemen to be at the head of the the public interest much better than the Uiod 
first class, because the estates of these knights multitude, liable to be imposed upon and easfly 
exceeded the sum necessary to be admitted into corrupted. And now the people being divided 
tt. However, the public supplied them with into several orders, accoraing to the census or 
horses ; for which a tax was laid upon widows, valuation of their estate, Servius resolved to 
who were exempt from all other tributes. This solemnise this prudent regulation by some pnUic 
first class, including infiintry and cavalry, con- act of religion, that it might be the more re- 
sisted of ninety-eight centuries. The second spected and the more lasting. Accordingly all 
class comprehendea those whose estates were the citizens were commanded to appear, on a day 
valued at 7500 drachmae, or 75,000 asses of appointed, in the Campus Martius, a larae plain 
brass. It was subdivided into twenty centuries, lying between the city and the IHber, rormerly 
all foot. To these were added two centuries of consecrated by Romulus to the god Mars. Here, 
carpenters, smiths, and other artificers. In the centuries being drawn up in battalia, a 
the third class were those who were esteemed solemn lustration or expiatory sacrifice was per- 
worth 5000 drachms, or 50,000 asses. This formed in the name of all the people. The la- 
class «vas subdivided into twenty centuries, crifice consisted of a sow, a sheep, and a boll. 
The fourth class was those whose effects were whence it took the name of suovetaurilia. The 
rated at the value of 2500 drachmx, or 26,000 whole ceremony was called lustrum, a luendo; 
asses, and was divided into twenty centuries ; that is, from praying, expiating, clearing, or 
to which were added two other centuries of perhaps from the goddess Lua, who presided 
trumpeters and blowers of the horn, who sup- over expiations, and to whom Servius had dedi- 
plied tlie whole army with this martial music, cated a temple. The king, considering that in 
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llie space of Bve yrari Ihere mi^ht be such al- 
terations in tbe Tort'iDcs of private persuDj< ai to 
entitle some to be raised lo a higher class onil 
reduce olhera to a lower, enjoined (!iat Uie cen- 
aus should be renewed every live years. 

As the census was usually closed by the lus- 
trum, Ihe Romans hencefortn began to compute 
time by luslrumi, each tustnim containing ihe 
space of fire years. However, tbe lustrums were 
nol always regularly observed, but onen put ofT, 
though ihe census had been made in the tiflh 
year. Some writeis say that Servius at this tiinp 
coined the first money thai had appeared at 
Itonie. The government of the city being thus 
cstabluhed, Servius, touched with compassion 
for those whom an unsuccessfiil war had reduced 
to slavery, thought thai such of them as had, by 
long and l^lbful services, deserved and obtained 
ibeir freedom, were much more worthy of being 
made Koman citiiens than foreigners who were 
admitted without distinction, lie therefore gave 
the freed men their choice, either to return lo 
their own country or continue at Rome. Those 
who chow to continue he divided into four tribes, 
and settled them withio the city ; and though 
they were distinguished from the plebeians by 
that old name of liberti, or freed men, yet they 
enjoyed all the privileges of free citizens. The 
aenate looli oifeiice al the regard which the king 
•bowed to such tow people, who had but lately 
■haken off their fetters ; but Servius, by a mo!>t 
immane and judicious discourse, entirely ap- 
peased Ihe lalhen, who passed his institution 
inio a law which subsisted ever after. Thiswise 
kin^ having thus established order among the 
people, undertook al last lo reform the royal 
power itself; his equity, which was the mam 
spring of all his resoluiious, leading him to act 
coatmy to hii own interest, and to sacrifice one- 
Iinlf of the royal authority to the public good. 
His predecessors reserved to themselves the 
cogninnce of all causes, public and private; 
but Svrv'ius, buding the duties of his office too 
much for one man lo discharge well, committed 
tbe cogniiiDce of ordinary «uiu to the senate, 
aiid reserved that only of state crimes (o himself 
All things being now regulated, both in ihe city 
and country, Servius formed a scheme for at- 
taching the Sabmes and Latins to the Romans, 
by social ties, strengthened by religion. He 
summoned the Latin and Sabine cities lo send 
their deputies to Rome, to consult about an af- 
kiT of great importance. When they were come, 
he propOMd lo ihem the building of a lemple in 
honor of Diana, where the Latins and Sabines 
should meet once a-year, and join with Ihe Ro- 
mans in ofleting sacrifices to that goddess; that 
ihb festival should be foUowed by a council in 
which all dispute) between the cities should be 
amicably determined ; that Uiere proper measures 
should be taken to pursue their common interest; 
and lastly, in order to draw the common people 
thither, a ^r should be kept, at which every one 
might fiimish himself with what he wanted. 
The king's design met with no op[iosition : the 
deputies only added lo it that the lemple should 
be an inviulabte asylum for ihe united nations ; 
and that all ihe cities should conlribiile toward 
the expense of building it. Ii being left to the 



upon the Avenline flill, where the lemple ■ 
built, and assemblies annually held in iL ' 
laws which were to be observed in these general i 
meetings were engraved on a pillar of braM, < 
und were lo be seen in Au^;u9tus's time in lbs I 
Latin tongue, but in Greek charaOers. But now j 
Servius was grown old ; and the ambition of. 
Tarquin his son-in-law increased in proportiotb 
as Ine king advanced in years. His wife use^ 
her uimost endeavours lo check the rashnei 
and fury of her husband, and to divert him from i 
all criminal enterprises ; while her younger sister 
was ever instigating Arunx, who placed all bin 
happiness in a private life, to the most villanoua 
attempts. She was continually lamenting her 
fate in being tied lo such an indolent husband, | 
and wishbg she had either continued unmarrii 
or were a widow. Similitude of temper a 
manners formed bv degrees a great intimaqi, I 
between her and Tarquin, At length she pr»^ I 

Eosed nothing less to him than the murdering o£ ] 
er kther, sister, and husband, that they twg 
m%hi meet and ascend the throne together. 
Soon after they paved tbeir way to an incestuoiU' i 
marriage, he by poisoning his wife, and she her ' 
husband ; and then had the assurance lo ask iht 
king's and queen's consent lo their marriage. 
Servius and Tarquinia, though they did not gi*a 
it, were silent, through too much indulgence lO' 
a daughter in whom now was their only hope of < 
posterity. Bui tliese criminal nuptials were onl/- J 
the first step towards a yet greater iniquity. The- 
wicked ambition of tbe new married couple fint 1 
showed itself against the king : fnr they publiclj 
declared that the crown belonged to Ihem ; that 
Servius was a usurper, who, being appointed , 
tutor lo Tarqoin's grandchildren, Imd deprived ■ 
his pupils of Iheir inheritance : that it was higb , 
time lor an old man, who was but little able lo 
support the weight of public affairs, lo give plac 
to a prince who was of a mature age, &c. Th. 
patricians, whom Servius had humbled duriiq^ . 
the whole of his reign, were easily gained over to 
Tarquin'* party ; and by the help of money, 
many of the poorer citizens were also brought 
over. The king, being informed of their trea- 
sonable practises, endeavoured lo dissuade hii 
daughter and son-in-law from such proceedings, 
which might end in their ruin ; and exhorted 
them to wait for the kingdom till his death. 
But they, despising his counsels and pslema] 
admonitions, resolved lo lay their claim before 
the senate, which Servius was obliged to summon. , 
Tarquin reproached his father-in law with having 
ascended the throne without a previous inter- 
regnum; and with having bought the votea of 
the people, and despised the suffrages of tba 
senate. He then urged his own right of inheri' 
tance lo the crown, and the iojustice of Serviua, 
who, being only his guardian, had kept posses- 
sion of it, when he himself was of an age (tt - 
govern. Servius answered that he had been 
lawfully elected by the people ; and ibat, if tlieie 
could be an hereditary right to the kingdom, the 
sons of Ancus hail a much lieiter ouc ihnn the 
grandsons of ihc late king, who must himself 
liave been a usurper, fie then referred the 
whole to an assembly of the people ; which being 
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immediately proclaimed, all over the city, the mounted her chariot again, with an air of triomph, 

forum was soon filled ; and Servius harangued to return home. In the way to her house, whidi 

the multitude in such a manner as gained all was through a narrow street, called VicosCypriiis, 

their affections. They all cried out with one the assassins had left the king's body, whicn wis 

Yoice, ' Let Servius reign ; let him continue to still panting. At this sight the charioteer^ stnui 

make the Romans happy.' Amidst their clamors, with horror, checked his horses: but Tolha 

these words were likcfwise heard : ' Let Tarquin forced him to go on : and the blood of the ftther 

die; let him perish.' This language so frightened is said to have dyed the wheels of the chariot, 

him, that he retired to his house in great haste; and even the clothes of the inhuman daughter; 

while the king was conducted back to his palace whence the street was called ever after Vicns 

with the acclamations of the people. The ill Sceleratus. 

success of this attempt cooled Tarquin*s ardent The new king proved a most despotic and 

desire of reignine, but his ambition made him cruel tyrant ; and was sumamed the proud, od 

act a new part. He undertook to regain the favor account of his haughty behaviour. Ail cootro- 

of his father-in-law by caresses, submissions, and versies whatever were decidcfd by hhnaelf and 

protestations of a sincere regard and affection his friends; and he banished, fined, and eren 

for him ; insomuch that the king was sincerely executed, whom he pleased. The census and 

reconciled to him, and tranquillity re-established lustrum, the division of citizens into classes and 

in the royal family. But it was not long ere Tar- centuries, were abolished ; aiid all kinds of as- 

quin, roused by the continual reproaches of his semblies, even those for amusement and recra- 

wife, began to renew his intrigues ; and had no tion, were prohibits. Nay, to such a height 

sooner gained a considerable party, than he did Tarquin carry his insolence and tyranny, 

clothed himself in the royal robes, and, causing that the roost virtuous of the senators went into 

the fasces to be carried before him by some of voluntarv banishment ; while many of those who 

his domestics, crossed the forum, and, entering remainea were cut off on various pretences, thit 

the temple where the senate used to meet, seated the king might enjoy their estates. Tarquio, 

himself on the throne. Such of the senators as sensible of the danger in which he stood by thus 

were in the faction he found already in their losing the affections of his people, provided a 

places (for he had given them private notice to sufficient number of soldiers, by way of goaid, 

oe there early) ; and the rest, being summoned to prevent attempts upon his person ; and gave 

to a«semble in Tarquin*s name, made what haste his daughter to Octavius Mamilius, one of the 

they could to the appointed place, thinking that most considerable men among the Latins, to 

Servius was dead, since Tarquin assumed the strengthen his interest by a foreign alliance, 

title and functions of kmg. When they were all Mamilius accordingly procured many friends to 

assembled, Tarquin made a long speech, reviling his father-in-law, but tie had nearly lost theai 

his father-in-law, and repeating the invectives again by his haughty behaviour. He desired the 

against him which he had so often uttered, call- latins to call a national council at Ferentlnom, 

ing him a slave, an usurper, a favorer of the where he would meet them on a day appointed 

populace, and an enemy to the senate and pa- by himself. The Latins accordingly met ; but, 

tricians. While he was speaking Servius arrived; after waiting for several hours, Tarquin did not 

and, rashly giving way to the motions of his appear. On this, one Tumus Herdonius, n 

courage, without considering his strength, drew enterprising and eloquent man, who hated Tup- 

near the throne to pull Tarquin dovm from it. quin, and was jealous of Mamilius, mde a 

This raised a tumult in the assembly, which drew speech, in which he inveighed against the haoghty 

the people into the temple ; but nobody ventured behaviour of Tarquin, set foith Uie contempt 

to part the rivals. Tarquin, therefore, being more which he had pat upon the Latins, and condoded 

strong and vigorous, seized the old man by the with desiring the council to break up and retom 

waist, and, hurrying him through the temple, home without taking any further notice of him. 

threw him down from the top of the steps into Mamilius, however, prevailed upon them to 

the forum. The king raised himself up with return the day follovanff; when Tarquin made 
some difficulty : but all his friends had aban- his appearance, and told the assembly that his 

doned him ; two or ihree of the people only, design in calling them together viras to claim his 

touched with compassion, lent him their arms right of commanding the Latin armies, which 
to conduct him to the palace. As they were he said was derived from his grandfather, hot 
leading him on so slowly, the cruel Tullia ap- which he desired to be confirmed to him by them, 

peared in the forum, whither she had hastened These words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
m her chariot on the first report of what had when Herdonius, rising up, entered into a detail 
passed in the senate. She found her husband of Tarquin's tyranny and arbitrary behaviour at 
on the top of the steps of the temple ; and was Rome, which, he said, the Latins would soon feel 
the first who saluted him king. The example in an equal degree if they complied widi Tv- 
was immediately followed by the senators of quin's demand. To this speech the king made 
Tarquin's party. Nor was this enough for the no reply at that time, but promised to answer 
unnatural daughter ; she took aside her husband, him next day. In the mean time, however, 
and suggested to him that he would never be he bribed the domestics of Herdbhius to admit 
safe so long as the usurper of his crown was among his baggage a large quantity of arms : 
alive. Hereupon Tarquin instantly despatched and then, telling the Latins that Herdonius^ 
some of his domestics to take away tne un- opposition proceeded only from Tarquin*s hav- 
fortunate Servius's life. The orders for this ing refused him his daughter in marriage, acguswj 
parricide were no sooner given than Tullia him of having laid a plot to cut off all the de- 



potiei there preieni, aod to usurp a jurisdiclian 
oTcr Ihe Latin dliss i as a proof of which he ap- 
pesled to ihe arras hid among the baggage of 
Iluiioniui. The accused, con^ioui of hu in- 
nocence, deiired that hit baegage should be 
■earched ; which being accoriliagly done, and 
(lie nmu found, be was hurried away without 
beitig alloflred to nake any defence, and thrown 
inin a basin at the head of the spring of Feren. 
linuiQ, where he wasdrowned. In consequence 
of Ihis treachery, Tarquin wu looked upon by 
the Lulins as their deliverer, aiid declared gene- 
ral of the I^tin armies; soon after which the 
Ilemici and two tribes of the Vobci entered 
into an alliuice with hitn. To keep these con- 
fctlerales together, Tarquin, with their consent, 
creeled a temple to Jupiier LAliatis on a hill 
near the ruins of Alba, where he appointed cer- 
tain feasts called Feris Latins to be held on the 
37lh of April, where the several naiians were to 
sacrifice together, and on no account to comuiil 
bostililiea against each other durini; their con- 
tmuance. The king then proceeded to make 
war on Ihe rest of Ihe Volsci who hnd refused 
to enter into an alliance with him. Some de- 
predations which Ihey had committed in Ihe 
lerrilories of the Latins served for a pretence to 
begin thewar; bul, as Tarquin had no cutilidence 
in the [lomans, his army was composed only of 
a small body nf them, who were incorporated 
among the tstin auxiliaries. However, he de- 
feated the enemy, took one of their cities by 
storm, and gave the booty to his soldiers. lie 
next turned his arms against ihe Sahinei, whom 
he entirely defeated in two engagements, and 
tuade the whole nation tributary ; for which ex- 
ploils he decreed himself two triumphs, and on 
nia return lo Home employed the populace in 
finishing the sewers and circus which had been 
bt^n by his giandfalher Tarquin I. In the 
mean time, Tarquin's persecutions of his own 
subjects daily drove some of the most considera- 
ble into banishment. A great number of pa- 
tricians took refuge in Gahii, a city of Lalium, 
•bout Ihineen miles from Rome ; where Ihe 
inhabitants, touched with compassion for their 
miefottunes, not only received them with kind- 
new, bat began a war witli Tarquin on their 

The Oibini seem to have been llie most for- 
■lidable enemies whom Ihr Romans had hitherto 
inet with ; iJDce Tarquin was obliged to raise a 
prodigious bulwark to cover the city on ihe side 
•f Gabii. The war lasted seven years; during 
which time, by ibe devatlaiions commilled by 
Ihetwoarmira, a great scarcity of provisions loot 
place in Rome. The people grew clamorous; 
and Tarquin, being unable either to quiet them 
ar to nduce Ihe Gabini, fell upon the tbllowing 
diehononbleand treacherous expedient: — Uisson 
SexlDi preieuded to be on very bad terms with 
fail father, and openly inveighed agaiual him; 
on which he was proclaimed a rebel, and pub- 
licly beaten in ilie forum. This being reported 
•t Gabii, by persons sent ihiiher on purpose, the 
inbabitanU became very desirous of having Sei- 
tu* amoBi ihein ; and accordingly he soon went 
thither, havintc previously obtained a solemn 
promise from the inhalnlants never to deliver 



him up 10 Ins £»iliet. Here he made frequent 
inroads into llie Roman territories, and xlways 
came back ladun with spoil, his ' ' ' 

gainst him only such weak pari] 

failibly be worsted. By tliis mean 

to have such a high degree of credit among the 
Gabini that he was chosen general of their 
army. Finding his authority sufficiently estab- i 
lished, he despatched a slave lo his lather for iiv- ' 
stnictions; but Tarquin, unwilliog li 



rxplici 



, look the messengei i 



tallest poppies, Seilus understood that by ihtt 
hint the king desired him lo pill to death the I 
leading men in the city of Gabii, which he ir ' 
mediately did; and, while the city was in cc 
fusion on account of ihis massacre, he opentd 
the gates to his bther, who took possessiou of 
it. The inhabitanis dreaded even' barbarity 
from the haughty lyraniiy of the Uoman mo- 
narch : however on Ihis occasion he consultud 
his policy rather than his revenge : granted them 
their life, liberty, and estates, and even entered 
inio a treaty of adliance with them. Thearticlei 
were written on the hide of an ox, which was 
exlaut in the time of Augustus, in the temple of 
Jupiier Kidius. 

After ihis he made his son Sextus king of 
Gabii; sending off his two other sons, Titus and 
AruDi, the one to build a city at Signia, the 
other at Cicieum, a promontory of the Tyrrheoa 
Sea, to keep the Volsci in awe ; and for some lim* 
Tarquin enjoyed a profound peace; theRomaiw 
being accustomed lo oppression, and the yoke of 
an imperious master, making no opposition M *i 
hiswill. During this interval Tarquin met with , 
the celebrated adventure of the Sibyl, whoii 
books were ever afterwards held in higli eslim 
lion at Rome, and Tarquin appointed two per- 
sons of distinction lo lake core of ihem. TiiCM 
were called Duumviri : but their number wai 
afterwards increased to ten, when they were 
called Decemviri ; and then to fifteen, when they 
were termed Quindecemviri. At this lime alio 
the wrillen civil law had its origin among the 
Romans, all the statutes enacted by the kingf 
being collected into oue body ; which, from Pa. 
pirius, ihe Dame of the collector was called the 
Papirian law. The temple of Ihe capitul wit 
also finished ; for which purpose the most skilAil 
Bichilects and workmen were brought front 
Etruria, the populace bemg obliged to serrt 
them in the most laborious pans. We now 
come to the important revoluiiou which put an 
end to the regal power al Rome, and tnlroducad 
a republican form of government. In which this 
city is allowed to owe ihe greatest pan of her 
grandeur. Tarquin had left himself^ no frieuda ■ 
among the rich citizens, by reason of his op- 
pressions ; and the populace were equally disM- 
fected on account of uieir being obliged lo labor 
in bis public works. Among ihe many persool 
of distinction who hod been sacrificed lo ibe 
avarice or suspicions of Tarquin was M. Junius, 
who bad married Ihe daughter of Tarquin I. 
This nobleman had a son named L. Junius, who 
escaped the cruelty of the lytsnl by pretending 
to be an idiot, and hence received the agiionMn . 
of Brutus. Soon after the finishing of the works 
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above mentioned, a violent pla^e happening to dressed herself in mouming, and took a poniaid 
break out at Rome, Tarquin sent his sons under her robe, having previously wrttten to her 
Titus and Arunx to consult the oracle of Del- husband to meet her at her father Lucretia's 
phi ; and the princes took Brutus along with house, where she refused to discover the cause 
them, to divert themselves with his supposed of her grief, except in a full assembly of her 
folly. Brutus chose for his offering to the Del- friends and relations. Here, addressing herself 
phic Apollo a stick of elder ; which occasioned to her husband Collatinus, she acquainted them 
much laughter. However, he had the precaution with the whole affair ; exhorted them to revenge 
to enclose a rod of gold within the stick ; and to the injury ; and protested that she would not 
this probably it was owing that the priestess outlive the loss of her honor. Every one pre- 
gave the princes the following riddle, that he who sent gave her a solemn promise that they woold 
should first kiss his mother should succeed Tarquin revenge her quarrel ; but, while they endeayoored 
in the government of Rome. This answer had to comfort her, she suddenly stabbed benelf to 
been given to their enquiries concerning the sue- the heart, with the dagger which she had co»> 
cession ; upon which the two brothers either cealed. This action inflamed, beyond measure^ 
drew lots which of them should kiss their mo- the minds of all present. Brutus, laying aside 
ther at their return, or agreed to do it at once, his pretended folly, drew the bloody dagger out 
that both might reign jointly : but Brutus, ima- of Lucretia*s body ; and, showing it to the ss- 
gining the oracle had another meaning, fell down sembly, swore by the blood upon it that be 
and kissed the earth, the common mother of all would pursue Tarquin and his family with fire 
living. This the priestess had probably meant, and sword ; nor would he ever suffer that or any 
and had given the answer on purpose to have other family to reign in Rome. The same oath 
another proof of Brutus's ingenuity. On the viras taken by all the company; who were so 
return of the princes to Rome, they found their much surprised at the apparent transition of 
father engagea in a war with the Rutuli. The Brutus from folly to wisdom, that they did 
treasury being exhausted by the sums which whatever he desired of them. By his advice 
Tarquin had expended in his public works, he the gates of the city were shut, that nobody 
had marched to Ardea the capital of that nation, might go out of it to inform Tarquin of what 
which lay about twenty miles from Rome, in was going forward; which, as Lucretius had 
hopes of taking it without opposition. Con- been left governor of the city by Tarquin, was 
trary to his expectation, however, he was obliged put in execution without difficulty. .The corpK 
to besiege it in form ; and this constrained him of Lucretia was then exposed to public view ; 
to lay a heavy tax upon his subjects. As the and Brutus having made a speech to the people, 
siege was carried on very slowly, the general in which he explained the mystery of his ooo- 
officers frequently made entertainments for one duct in counterfeiting folly for many years past, 
another. One day, when Sextus Tarquinius was proceeded to tell them that the patridant weie 
entertaining his brothers, the conversation hap- come to a resolution of deposing the tyrant, and 
pened to turn upon their wives : every one ex- exhorted them to concur in the same desiga. 
tolled the good qualities of his own; but Colla- The people testified their approbation, and calkd 
tinus bestowed such extravagant praises on his out for arms ; but Brutus did not think proper 
Lucretia, that the dispute ended in a kind of to trust them with arms till he had first oMaioed 
quarrel. It was then resolved that they should a decree of the senate. This was easily procured: 
mount their horses and surprise their wives by the senate enacted that Tarquin had forfeited all 
their unexpected return. The king's daughters^ the prerogatives belonging to the regal autbon^, 
in-law were employed in feasting and diversion, condemned him and all his posterity to perpetinl 
and seemed much disconcerted by the appear- banishment, and devoted to the gods ot heU 
ance of their husbands ; but Lucretia, though every Roman who should hereafker, by word or 
the night was far advanced, was found, with her deed, endeavour his restoration ; and this decree 
maids about her, spinning and working in wool, was unanimously confirmed by the curis. 
She was not at all discomposed by the company Tarquin being thus deposed, the form of the 
whom her husband brought with him, and they government became the next object. Lacretiot 
were all pleased with the reception she gave was declared Interrex ; but Brutus, being again 
them. As Lucretia was very beautiful, Sextus consulted, declared, that though it was by do 
Tarquinius conceived a passion for her, which means proper for the state to be without so- 
resolving to satisfy at all events, he soon re- preme magistrates, yet it was equally necessary 
turned to Collatia in the absence of Lucretia's that the power should not be centered in one 
husband, and was entertained by her with great man, and that it should not be perpetual. For 
civility and respect. In the night-time he entered this reason he proposed that two magistrates, 
Lucreiia's apartment, and threatened her with called consuls, should be elected annually; that 
immediate death if she did not yield to his de- the state should thenceforth have the name of 
sires. But finding: her not to be intimidated, he republic; that the ensigns of royalty should be 
told her that, if she still persisted in her refusal, abolished ; and that the only ensigns of consular 
he would kill one of her male slaves, and lay him dignity should be an ivory chair, a white robe^ 
naked by her when she was dead, and then de- and twelve lictors for their attendants. He also 
dare to all the world that he had only revenged proposed that the title of rex, or king, should be 
the injury of Collatinus. On this the virtuous given to him who superintended religious roal- 
Lucretia (who, it seems, dreaded violation less ters, who should thenceforth be called rex sacro- 
than infamy) submitted to the desires of Sextus; rum, or king of sacred things. This scheme be- 
but resolved not to outlive his violence. She ing approved of, Brutus and Collatinus were 
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proposed bj Lucretius ai i)ie two tint consuls, 
and ananimoualy accepted by Vue people, wlio 
thought it impossible to find more implacnbte 
enemin to theTarquins. Tliey entered on their 
office A. A. C. 5UB ; and the monaier Tultia, per- 
ceiilDg lliat now nil nas loat, left the city, and 
retired to ber husband at Ardea, She was suF- 
fered to depart, though the populace hooted at 
her, and cursed her as she went along. Tar- 
c|uiii, in tile mean lime, beinc; ioformedby some 
who bad got out of Rome before the gale was 
shut, thkt Grului was ral; 



lindin; the gates shut, and the people in urms un 
the walli, he returned a^ain to the camp: here 
tigain,tohii sarprite, he found Ih hi the coosiili 
hid taken the opportunity of galninit oiet the 
army to their inieresl ; bo that, being refused 
admittance bio the camp also, he was forced to 
fly for refiigc, at the age of seven ly-4ix, with hii 
wife and diree jqos to Gahii. Here he conti- 
nued for some time; but, not finding the Latins 
forward to revenge his cause, he retired into 
Etninai where, it being the country of his mo- 
ther'sf^Qiily, behopedio find more friends. The 
Romans now congratulated themselves on their 
happy delirersnce from tyranny. However, as 
larqain had by his policy procured himself 
maay friends abroad, these now became enemies 
lo the Roman name; and, by the defection of 
the allies, the Roman dominions were left in 
mnch the jame sliite as they had been in llie time 
of Romulus. Though almost constantly Tictori- 
ous in war for 143 years, they had not yet gain- 
ed land enough to supply their city with provi- 
sion*. The main strength of the stale lay in the 
number of the citizens of Home ; which, by trans- 
planting the iniiabitants of the conquered cities, 
bad so prodigiously increased, that it put the 
Romans in a condiiion of usurping the authority 
over other nations, the most inconsiderable of 
which had an extent of territory fat exceeding 
tbeira. By frequent depredations they so Im- 
raned the states of Latium and Etruria that 
many of them were Constrained to enter into 
treaties with Rome, by which they obliged them- 
erttes to fiirniih her with auxiliaries whenever 
she should invade and pillage the Innds of her 
Mhcr neighbours. Submissions of this kind the 
Kumani called making alliances with them, and 
iheie useful alliances supplied the want of a 
large terrilory ; but now, upon the change of 
her government, all the allies of Home forsook 
bet at once, and either slood neuter, or espoojed 
ilie cause of the banished king. The new con- 
■uls in the mean time took the most eflectual 
Rirtliods for securing the liberties of the republic. 
The army employed in the siege of Ardea match- 
ed hoilie under Ilerminus and lloratius, who 
concluded a truce with ibe Ardeates for fifteen 
year*. The consuls then again assembled the 
people by centuries, and had the decree of Tar- 
qnin'l banishment confirmed ; uod many of the 
\t*i of Serviut Tullius were revived to the great 
joy of the people. Tarquin, however, having 
BKide Torquinii the seal of his residence, ea- 
Ka^ the inhabitants to send an embusiy lo 
Rome, nith a submissive tetter for himself, di- 



rected to the Roman people. The ambasuilora 
represented in such strong terms to the senate 
iiow reasonable it was to lei the king be heard 
before he was condemned, that the consuls in- 
clined to bring these agents before the people^ 
and to leave the decision to the curiie ; but Vft. ' 
lerius, who had been very active in the revolii- | 
lion, strenuously opposed this, and by his influ* 
ence in the senate got it prevented. Mean tim^' I 
Tarquin prevailed on the inhabitants of Tarqui- ] 
nii to send a second embass]' to Rome, demand- ' 
ing the estates of the eiiles, but with private ior- 
struclions to get the consuls assassinated. The 
restoration of the estates of the exiles was opposed 
by Brutus, but Collaiinos wiis for complying ' 
with it; whereupon Brulus accused hb colleagua 
of treachery, and nf a design to bring back ibft ' 
tyrant. The matter was referred to the people, 
where it was carried by one vote in favor of llw 
Tarquins. But whilst the people were employed 
in loading carriages with the effects of theexi 
and in selling what could not be carried off, 
ambassadors drew some of the nearest relation* ^ 
of the consuls into a plot with tbcm. Tlieu - 
were three young noblemen of the Aquilian 
mily (the sons of Collatinus's sister), two of tha 
\'ilellii (whose sister Brutus had married) ; lad 
Titus and Tiberius, the two sons of Brutus, 
They all bound themselves by solemn oaths, with 
the dreadful ceremony of drinking the blood of 
a murdered man and touchiog his entrails. They 
met at the house of the Aquilii, where they wrote 
letters to Tarquin and gave them to the ambaa- 
sadors. But their proceedings were overheard 
by one Vindicius a slave, who immediately 
communicated the whole lo \'alerius ; upon 
which all the criminals were appreheDded, 
Brutus stood judge orerhis own soos; and noli- 
withslondiog the intercession of the whole as- 
sembly, and the learsofhis children, commanded 
them 10 be beheaded; nor would he depart till 
he saw the execution of the sentence, iiaviiig 
performed thispiece of heroic barbarity, he quitt- 
ed the tribunal, and left CoUatinus 10 perform 
the rest. 

Col lalinus, being inclined to spare his nephewL- 
allowed them a day to clear themselves; antl 
caused Vindicius. the only witness against ihem, 
to be delivered up to his masters. This roused 
the indignation of the people, especially of Va- 
lerius, who had promised to protect the witness, 
and therefore he refused to deliver him up to the 
liciors. The multitude called for Brutus to re- 
turn; which when he had done, he told them 
that he had executed his iwo sons in consequence 
of his own paternal authority, but that it belong- 
ed to the people lo determine the fate of the 
rest. Accordingly, by a decree of the curin, ail 
the delinquents suffered as traitors, except the 
ambassadors. Vindicius had his liberty granted 
him ; and was presented with 3S,000 asses of 
brass, in value about £S0 \Ai. ti. of our money.' 
The decree for restoring the estates of the exiled 
Tarquins was annulled, llieir palaces were d*- 
slroyed, and their lands divided among the pe»- 
ple. The public only retained a piece of ground 
near the Campus Martins, which the king had 
usurped, and which they consecrated to Man. 
The severity of Brutus towaids his two sons 
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Struck such terror into the Romans, that scarcely Yilius. While the Romans were making the most 
any person durst oppose him ; and therefore he Tigorous preparations, Porsena, attended by hi? 
openly accused Collatinus before the people, son Aninx and the exiles, marched towards the 
and without ceremony deposed him from the city at the head of a formidable army, which was 
eonsulship, banishing him at the same time from quickly joined by a body of Latins under Ma- 
Rome. The multitude refused to hear CoUati- milius, the son-in-law of Tarquin. The consuls 
nus in his own defence ; so that the consul was and the senate took all imaginable care to supply 
on the point of being driven out with ignominy the common people with proTisions, and thej 
and disgrace, when Lucretius interposed, and oidered the country people to lodge their effects 
prevailed upon Brutus to allow his colleague to in the fort Janiculum, the only forti6ed place 
resign his fasces, and retire. Brutus then, to possessed by the Romans on that side the 'nber. 
remove all suspicions of personal enmity, pro- Porsena, however, soon drove the Romans out of 
cured him a present of twenty talents out of the this fort ; upon which the consuls nmde all their 
public treasury, to which he added five of his troops pass the river, to defend the bridge, while 
own. Collatinus then retired to Lavinium, Porsena advanced to engage them. The victoiy 
where he lived in peace, and died of old age. was long doubtful ; but at last the Romans fled. 
Valerius was chosen in his room ; and the two Horatius Codes, nephew to the consul, with Sp. 
consuls lived in great harmony. But Tarquin Lartius and T. Herminius, who had commanded 
first engaged the Volsci and Tarquinienses to the right wing, posted themselves at the en- 
join their forces to support his rights. Brutus trance of the bridge, and for a long time 
commanded the horse and Valerius the foot. Tlie bravely defended it: but at last, their defensive 
two armies having met, Brutus advanced with arms being broken, they retired ; and then. Ho- 
his cavalry, at the same time that Arunx was ratius desiring them to advise the consub to cot 
coming forward with the enemy's horse, the king the bridge at the other end, he for a while sns- 
following with the legions. Arunx no sooner tained the attack of the enemy alone. At last, 
discovered Brutus than he made towards him being wounded, and the signal g^ven that the 
with all the fury of rage. Brutus advanced to- bridge was almost broken down, he leaped into 
wards him with no less speed ; and as both were the river, and swam across it through a shower 
actuated only by motives of hatred, without of darts. The Romans, for this eminent service, 
thoughts of self-preservation, both were pierced erected a statue to him in the temple of Vulcan, 
through with their lances. The battle continued gave him as much land as he, with one yoke of 
with the utmost fury till night, when it could not oxen, could plough in one day ; and each of 
be known which side had got the victory, or the inhabitants, to the number of 300,000, gave 
which had lost the greatest number of men. The him the value of as much food as each consiUDed 
Volsci returned home, and Valerius, having in a day. The city was not yet fully invested ; 
caused the dead to be numbered, found that they but it was very difficult to find provisions for socb 
had lost 11,300 men, and the Romans only one a multitude. Porsena, hearing of their difiicul- 
short fit that number. Valerius being left with- ties, told them that be would supply them with 
out a colleague in the consulship, and having provisions if they would take back their old mas- 
delayed to choose one, began to be suspected ters ; but to this they replied that hunger was a 
of aspiring at the sovereignty ; and these sus- less evil than slavery. But the constancy of the 
picions were countenanced by his building a Romans was on die point of failing when a 
fine house on the steep part of the hill Palati- young patrician, named Mutius Cordus, with the 
nus. But of this Valerius was no sooner in- consent of the senate and consuls, undertook to 
formed than he caused this house to be pulled assassinate Porsena. He got access to the Etro- 
down, and immediately called an assemoly of rian camp, and made his way to the king's teat, 
the people for the election of a consul, in which It happened to be the day on which the troops 
he left them entirely free. They chose Lu- were reviewed, and Porsena's secretary, magnifi- 
cretius ; and complimented Valerius with a cently dressed, was sitting on the same trilraoal 
large ground plot, where they built him a with the king. Mutius, mistaking him ^r Por- 
house. The new consul died a few days after sena, instantly leaped upon the tribumil, and 
his promotion, so that Valerius was once more killed him. He then attempted to escape ; but, 
left sole governor. In this interval, Valerius gave being seized and brought back, he owned hisde- 
the people so many striking proofs of hid attach* sign ; and, with a countenance expressive of des- 
ment to their interest, that they bestowed upon perate rage and disappointment, thrust his hand 
him the surname of Poplicola, or popular, which had missed the blow into a fire, and there 
When Poplicola 's consulship expired, the Ro- held it for a considerable time. On this Por- 
mans elected him a second time, and joined with sena, changing his resentment into admiration, 
him T. Lucretius, the brother of Lucretia. They g^nted him his life and liberty, and even restored 
began by restoring the census and lustrum ; and him his dagger. Mutius took it with his lef^ 
found the number of Roman citizens above pu- hand, having burnt the other ; and from this 
berty to be 1 30,000. A haughty embassy was time had the name of Scsvola, or left-handed, 
received from Porsena king of Clusium in Etru- He then, to induce Porsena to break up the 
ria, commanding them either to take back the siege, told him that 300 young Romai^ as 
Tarquins to Rome, or to restore them to their resolute as himself, had sworn to take away his 
estates. To both these demands the consuls re- life or perish. This had the 4iesired effect : 
turned an absolute refusal. The imminent Porsena sent deputies to Rome, whose only de- 
danger of the city procured Valerius a third con- mands were that the Romans should restore the 
tulship ; and with him was joined Horatius Pnl- estates of the Tarquins, or give them an equiva- 



from ihe Veicnies. The Utter of these demards 
wasclieerfiilUoomptied with ; and, ainiee being 
apeed on, deputies were sent to the Eiruriaa 
camp lo plead llie Roman cause agninat the Tar- 
quins, and with them ten young men and ten 
*>l)^ns, 05 hnstn^ fbr performinit the other ar- 
ticle. The reception which Parsena gave the 
deputies raised the jealousy of the Tarquins ; 
who refused to admit Porsena for a judge be- 
tween them and the Romans. Bnl the king, 
without any regard to iheir opposition, resolved 
to saiidy himself whether the proleclion he had 
giTeD the Tarquins was just. Mean time, news 
were brought that the youn; women whom the 
Romans had sent as hostages had swam across 
ibe Tiber, and were returned to Rome. They 
bad gone to balhe in the river, and Clcelia, turn- 
ing her eyes towards Rome, ventured to swim 
across the river, and encouraged her companions 
to follow her. The return of the hosluges gaie 
Poplicola great unea.tiness, lesl it should be im- 
pnted to want of fidelity in the Romans. To 
Rmoveall suspicions, he sent a deputation to the 
Eiruriaa camp, assuring Ihe kingitial Rome had 
DO ihare in the foolish allempt of the young 
women; and promising lo send them imme- 
diately back to llie camp whence tliey had fled. 
PorMna was easily appeased ; but, the news of 
the speedy relum of the hostages being known 
in the camp, the Tatquins, wiriiout any regntd 
ID the truce, or respect lo the king their protec- 
tor, lay in ambush on the road to surprise them. 
Pophcola, having put himself at the head of the 
Human troops who escorted them, sustained the 
attack of the Tarquins, though sudden and un- 
expected, (ill his daughter Valeria rode full speed 
to the Etrurian camp, and gave notice of the dan- 
ger her hlher and companions were in ; when 
Aninx, the king's son, flying with a body of ca- 
valry to their relief, put the aggressors w theroul. 
This treachery in the Tarquins gave Porsena a 
bad idea of iheir cause, lie therefore assem- 
bled the chief commanders of the Etrurians; 
and, having heard in their presence the complaints 
of the Romans against the Tarquins, he was so 
struck with horror at (he recital of the ciimes of 
the Tarquins that he immediately ordered them 
lo leave his camp, and renounced his alliance 
with them. He Inen ordered the ten young vir- 
gins to be brought before him, and enquired who 
was the lirei author of the enterprise. Ctatia, 
with an air of intrepidity, confessed that she 
alone wu guilty. Upon this the king, extolling 
her resolution above the bravery of Horatins 
and Mulius, made her a present of a very 
fine horse with sumptuous furniture. Afler 
this he concluded a peace with the Romans, 
and restored to them all their hostages, declar- 
ing at the same time that (heir bare wonl was to 
him a sufficient security for the performance of 
Ihe articles. , 

Ponena, being about to return lo Clusium, 

ETC, before his departilre, a further testimony of 
> friendship for the Romans. Knowing that 
Rame was greatly distressed for want of provi- 
sions, he ordered his soldiers lo leave behind 
tbem their (enli and provjaiuns, and lo carry 
nothing with ibem but their ar>ii.i. As his camp 





abounded with all S 

was hereby much relic 

a statue of Porsena near the coniiium; 

an embassy to him with a present of a throne a 

ivory, a sceptre, a crown of gpld, and a triunfc 

phal robe. Thus the Romans escaped the 1 

greatest danger they had hitherto been In. How- ] 

ever the Sabines revolted, and continued Ihe w 



last obliged to submit; and scarcely was iliis war I 
ended when another began with the lAtios, who ] 
now declared for Tarquin. Before they began I 
Ibis war, however, rd embassy was sent to Roota 
Ihe purport of which was, Ihal the Romaiii | 
should raise the siege of Fidenie which had r^ 
volted, and receive Ihe Tarquins : who, on iheit 
part, should grant a general amnesty, Tlie am- I 
bassadors were to allow the Romans a wholo j 
year to consider on these overtures; and to i 
Ihreaien them with a war in case they refused 16 I 
comply with them. The chief view of Tarquia'T 
and his partisans, in promoting this einbasq^ J 
was to lay hold of that opporluuily to raise a ••- 1 
ditioD in the city. To Ihe ambassadors, lherefoT((.^ 
of the Latins, he joined si 

ries, who, on their arrival in the city, fnuud two 
sorts of people disposed id enter into iheir mea- 
sures : to wit, the slaves, and the meaner ciliieni. 
The slaves were lo murder their masters, and the 
lower citiiens to massacre the patricians. The 
conspiracy was ripe for execution, when Tarquin'l 
Sfienis and relations, Publius and Marcus Tar- 
quinius, being lerrified with frightful dreams, 
had not courage to proceed in their design till 
ihey had consulted a diviner, and asked him 
what success they might expect in a project Ihey 
had formed. The soothsayer answered, Yodc 
project will end in your ruin; disburden your- 
selves of so heavy a load. Hereupon, fearing 
lest some of iheotber conspirators should be be- 
forehand with them in informiug, they went im- 
mediately to S. Sulpiiius, the consul, and disco- 
vered tlie whole mailer. The consul greatly 
commended them, assembled (he senate, and 
gave the Latin ambassadors Ihi^ir audience of 
leave, with an ansv»er to iheir proposals; which 
was, that ihe Romans would neilhet receive the 
Tarquins nor raise (be siege of Fidena, being nil 
ready to sacrifice their lives in defence of their 
liberties, and willing to undergo any dangers rather 
than submit lo the governmenl of a tyrant. The 
ambassadors being dismissed, with this answer, 
Sulpiiius laid open to the Others the dreadful 
conspiracy. It struck them with horror ; but ihey 
were alt at a loss how iheyshould apprehend and 
punish the guilty ; since, by the law of Poplicola, 
Ihpre was an appeal to the people in all capital 
cases, and the two witnesses, who wore stranger), 
mi^ht be excepted against by Roman citizens. In 
this perplexity ihey left the whole conduct of 
this critical affair to Sulpiiius, who took a 
method which he thought would equally serve 
to prove the guilt and punish the guilty. He 
engaged (he two informers lo assemble the con- 
spirators, and (o appoint a rendezvous at mid- 
niglil in the forum, as if they intended to (ake 
the last measures for Ihe execution of the enter- 
prise. Id Ihe mean tiioe he used all proper 
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measures to secure the city, and ordered the to create one supreme magistrate, who, with the 

Roman knights to hold themselves ready, in the title of dictator, should have absolute power for 

houses adjoining to the forum, to execute the a time ; but, at this could not be done without 

orders they should receive. The conspirators striking at the Valerian law, and transferring the 

met at the lime and place appointed by the two power of the people in criminal cases to a raa- 

Tarquins ; and the knights, upon a signal agreed gbtrate superior to all law, it was necessary to 

on beforehand, invested the forum, and blocked use artifice to obtain the consent of the curie, 

up all the avenues to it so closely that it was im- They therefore represented to them that, in such 

possible for any of the conspirators to escape, a crisis, when thev had domestic quarrels to de- 

As soon as it was light the two consuls appeared cide and a powerful enemy to repulse, it was ex- 

with a strong guard on the tribunal. The people pedient to put the commonwealth under a single 

were convened by curiae, and told of the conspi- governor, who, superior to the consuls themsetves, 

racy. The accused were allowed to make their should be the arbiter of the laws ; that his power 

defence, if they had any thing to offer against should have no limits ; but, lest he should abuse 

the evidence : but, not one of them denying the it, they ought not to trust him with it above six 

fact, the consuls repaired to the senate, where months. The people agreed, not foreseeing the 

sentence of death was pronounced against the consequences ; but the great difficulty was to find 

conspirators. This decree of the senate being a man qualified for so great a trust. T. Lartius, 

read, and approved by ihe assembly, the conspi- one of the consuls, seemed to be the most unex- 

rators were delivered up to the soldiers, who put ceptionable; but the senate, fearing to offend his 

them all to the sword. The peace of Rome was colleague, gave the consuls the power of choosing 

thought sufficiently secured by this stroke of seve- a dictator, but obliged them to name one of 

rity ; and therefore, though all the conspirators themselves, not doubting but Cloelius would 

were not punished with death, it was judged pro- yield to the superior talents ' of his colleague, 

per not to make any farther enquiries. The two Lartius, however, with the same readiness, named 

informers were rewarded with all the privileges Clcelius; and the only contest was, which of the 

bf Roman citizens, 100,000 asses, and twenty two should raise the other to the supreme autbo- 

acres of laud. Three festival days were appointed rity. Each persisted obstinately in remitting the 

for expiations, sacrifices, and public games, &c. dignity to his colleague, till Clcelius suddenly 

But as the people were conducting Manlius Tul- abdicated the consulship, and, as an interrex, 

lius, the consul, from the circus, he fell from his proclaimed Titus Lartius dictator : who was 

chariot, and died in three days. The city of Fi- therefore obliged to take upon him the govero- 

dense still held out during the following consul- meut of the republic. 

ship of T. ^butius and P. Veturius ; but was Lartius began his administration by creating a 
taken the next year by T. Lartius, who, with Q. general of the Roman horse : an office which 
Cloelius, was raised to the consular dignity. T^e lasted only during the dictatorship. Sp. Cassius, 
Latins, enraged at the loss of this town, begai^ co formerly consul, and honored with a triumph, 
complain of their leading men ; which opportu- . was the person advanced to this dignity. Having 
nityTarquin and Mamilius improved so far as to thus secured the Roman knights, the dictator 
make all the Latin cities, twenty-four in number, resolved, in the next place, to make the people 
enter into an alliance against Rome, and to bind respect and fear him. With this view he never 
themselves by oath never to violate their engage- appeared in public without being attended by 
ments. The Latins made vast preparations, as twenty-four lictors, to whose fasces he again 
did likewise the Romans ; but the latter could added the axes which Poplicola had taken from 
procure no assistance from their neighbours. To them. This was alone sufficient to awe the sedi- 
add to their distress the poorer sort of people, tious, and, without executions, to spread conslei^ 
and the debtors, refused to serve ; alleging their nation throughout Rome. He then ordered a 
poverty and the fruitless hazards they ran in de- census to be taken. Every one brought in hb 
fending a city where they were oppressed and name, age, estate, &c., and there were found to 
enslaved by their creditors. This spirit of nju- be 150,700 men capable of bearing arms. Out 
tiny spread among the inferior classes, most of of these the dictator formed four armies : the 
them refusing to enlist unless their debts were all first he commanded himself; the second he gave 
remitted by a decree of the senate. The senate to Cloelius his late colleague; the third to Sp. 
assembled to deliberate on these troubles. Some Cassius, his general of the horse ; and the foaith 
were for a free remission of all debts, as the he stationed at Rome, under his brother Sp. Lar- 
safest expedient; others urged the dangerous tins. The Latins not being forward in their 
consequences of such a condescension, advising preparations, all their hostilities this campaign 
them to enlist only such as were willing to serve, amounted only to sending a detachment into Ae 
At length it was decreed that all actions for debts Roman territory to lay it waste. The dictator 
should be suspended till the end of the war. But gained some advantage over this party; and the 
this the indigent debtors thought only a suspen- great humanity with which he treated the prison- 
siun of their misery, and therefore it had not the ers and wounaed disposed the Latins to listen to 
intended effect. The senate might indeed have overtures for a suspension of hostilities. A trace 
prosecuted the ringleaders ; but Poplicola's law, was agreed on for a year ; when, seeing the re- 
called the Valerian law, which allowed appeals to public restored to tranquillity, Lartius resigned 
the people, was a protection for the seditious, the dictatorship. The next consulship of Sein- 
who were sure of being acquitted. The senate, pronius Atratinus and Minutius Augnrinus pn>- 
therefore, to elude the effect of a privilege that duced nothing memorable. But the following 
put such a restraint upon their power, resolved year the truce expired, when Aulus Posthuraios 
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and T. ^'ir^iniui look pojMssion of Ihe coiiiul- 
ship. Boih Romans and Latins were now busied 
in preparing; for war. The nobility of I^tium 
wlio were mostly in (he iniete!! of ilie Tarquins, 
having excluded ihe citiiens froni (he Latin diets, 
carri^ all before them in these assemblies ; 
whereupon many of them removed with their 
^milies to Rome. The latins being bent upon 
war the senate empowered the two consuls to 
name one of themselves dictator ; and Virginiuis 
readily yielded the office to Posihumius, as the 
more able eomtnander. tisving created Al^butius 
Klva his geneml of horse, the new dictator di- 
vided his army into four bodies, and left one of 
them, under the command of Sempronius, (o 
guard the city; with the other three, commanded 
by him»elf, Virginios, and ^butius, he marchod 
out aeainsl the Latins, who, with an army of 
I 40,000 fool and 3000 horse, under Septus and 
T. Tarquinius and Mamilius, had already taken 
I Corbio, a strong hold belonging to Rome. Post- 
humiiu eDcamped on a sleep hill near the lake 
' Hegillui, and Virgilins on another hill over- 
[ against him. jEbutlus was ordered lo march li- 
f lentjy in the night, with the cavalry and ligh(- 
■TOM infantry, to take possession of a third hill 
and intercept the provisions of the Latins. Be- 
fore 7.botiu9 had fortified his camp, however, he 
was vigorously attacked by T. Tarquiniui. vrhom 
he repulied three times with great loss, the dic- 
tator having sent him a reinforcement. Al\er 
this .^butius intercepted two couriers sent by the 
I'olsci to the Latin generab, and by (heir letters 
discovered that a great army of the Volsci and 
^ Kentici were to join the Latin forces in three 
I dayi. Upon this Posthumiui drew his three bo- 
|, dies of troops together, amounting in all to 
34,000 foot and 1000 horse, with a design to en- 
gage the enemy before the arrival of their suc- 
cors ; and the Latins, who were much superior 
in numbers, did not decline the engagement. T, 
Tarquinius, at the head of the Roman exiles and 
deserters, was in ihe centre, Mamilius in the 
nght wing, and Sextus Tarquinius in the leFI. In 
(he Roman aimy the dictator commanded in the 
centre, .Kbutius in the left wing, and V'itginius 
in the right The dictator's body first advanced ; 
' mnd, as soon as it began to march, T. Tarquinius, 
I nngfing out the dictator, ran lull speed against 
him. But lh« latter wounded him with a javelin 
in the right side. Upon this the lirst line of the 
Latins advanced to cover their general ; but, he 
I being carried out of the field, they made but a 
i f«inl lesiitance, and began to retire, when Sextus 
I Tarquinius brought them back to the charge, and 
, renewed the fight wiih such vigor that the victory 
in Ibe centre was still doubtful. Roth parties, 
' eiKHturaged by their leaders, fought with inciedi- 
I ble bravery. After a long and bloody contest 
I the two generals agreed lo deiermme the doubtful 
' vietoiy by a single combat. Accordingly jCbu- 
tius with his lance wounded Mamilius in Ihe 
\ breast; and Mamilius wilh his sword wounded 
£butlus in the right arm. Neither of the 
wounds was mortal; but, both the combatants 
' biling hotn their horses, put an end lo the com- 
I 'oat. Marcus Valerius, the brother of Foplicola, 
nuw endeavoured, at the head of the Uoman 
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horse, to break the enemy's balialions; but was 
repulsed by the cavalry of the Roman royalisU. 
Mamilius appeared again in Ihe van, with a con- 
siderable body of horse and light-armed infantry. 
Valerius, wilh his two nephews, the sons of foiv 
licola, and a chosen troop of volunteers, at- 
tempted to break through ihe Lalin battalions, lo 
engage Mamilius ; but, receiving a mortal wound 
In bis side, fell from his horse, and died, His 
body was carried off by Poplicola's sons, and 
delivered to Valerius's servants, who conveyed it 
to the Roman camp ; but the young heroes, being 
aflerwards overpowered by numbers, were both 
killed on the spot. Upon their death the left 
wings of the Romans began to give ground, but 
Posthumius, with a body of Roman knights, fly- 
ing to their assistance, charged the royalisuwith 
such fury that they were, alter an obstinate re- 
sistance, obliged to retire in confusion. Mean 
lime Tilus Horminius, having rallied those who 
had Hed, fell upon some close battalions of tbe 
enemy's right wing, which still kepi their groumt i 
under Mamilius, killed him wilh his own hand, I 
and put his detaclunent to flight; bui received I 
himself a wouod, of which he died soon afler. f 
Sextus Tarquinius in the mean lime maintained 
the flghl with great bravery, at the head of th* ' 
left wiag,against Vir^nius; and had even broken 1 
through tliai wing of the Roman army, when tha 
dictator attacked him with his victorious squad- ' 
runs. Sextus then threw himself in despair into | 
the midst of the Roman knighls, and sunk under 
a multitude of wounds, liie death of the three 
generals was followed by the entire defeat of Ibi J 
Latin army. Their camp was taken and plun-' | 
dered, atid most of their troops cut in piecea; ] 
for, of the 43,000 men who came into the field, 
scarcely 10,000 returned home. The next morn- 
ing the Volsci and flemici came, according lo 
iheir agreement, lo assist the Latins ; hut, find- 
ing upon Iheir arrival how matters had fallen 
out, sent ambassadors to the dictator, to coo- 
gralitluie him on his vicioi^, and assure him tha^ 
they had come to assist the Romans. Posthumiui, 
producing their couriers and letters, showed 
them, however, that he was apprized of their 
treachery. But, out of regard to the law of na- 
tions, he sent them back unhurt, wilh a challen^ 
lo their generals to fight next day; but the 
Volsci and their confederates, not caring to en- 
gage a victorious army, decamped, and returned 
to their respective countries. 'Tlie Latins, having 
now no alternative bui an entire submission, 
sent ambassadors to Rome, yielding themselvei 
to the judgment of the senate ; and, as the Ro- 
mans had long made it a maxim lo spare the 
nations that submitled, the motion of T. Lartiae 
prevailed; the ancient treaties wilh the Latioi 
were renewed, on condition that iliey should t*- 
store the prisoners, deliver up the deierters, and 
drive the Roman exiles out of Latium. Thus 
ended Ibe laat war which the Romans waged on 
account of their banished king ; who, being now 
abandoned by the Latins, Elrurians, and Sabines, 
retired inio Campania, to Aristodemus, tyrant of 
Cumx, and there died in the ninetieth year of his 
age, and fourteenth of his exile. 
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PART II. After this lie claimed the accomplishment of the 

ROTviF RFFTTRTTPAN^ piomises made by the senate: but, instead of 

ROME, REPUBLIC A^. performing them, he had the mortification to 

Those domestic feuds now took place which con- hear himself loaded with reproaches,; on whick 

tinned more or less during the republic. The he resigned his office. No sooner were these 

first disturbances were occasioned by the op- transactions known in the army than the soldiers^ 

pression of the plebeians who were debtors to to a man, deserted the consuls and other officen, 

the patricians. The senate chose to the consulate and retired to a hill called afterwards Mom 

Appius Claudius, who violently opposed the Sacer, three miles from Rome. Ilere the senate 

pretensions of the plebeians ; but gave him for sent a deputation to the malcontents ; but they 

his colleague P. Servilius, of a contrary disposi- were treated with contempt. All things indeed 

tion. The consequence was, that the consuls tended to a civil war, when matters were cooh 

disagreed ; the senate could not determine ; and promised by the institution of tribunes of tbe 

the people were ready to revolt. In the midst people, who had power to prevent the pasb- 

of these disturbances, an army of the Volsci ad- ing of any law that might be prejudicial to then, 

vanced : the people refused to serve; and, had and whose persons were declared sacred: and 

not Servilius procured some troops who served all the Romans were to engage themselves, and 

out of personal affection, the city would have their posterity, never to repeal this law. The 

been in great danger. The Volsci next engaged people, after these regulations, erected an altar 

in alliance with the Ueraici andSabines. Mean to Jupiter the Terrible, on the top of the hiU 

time, the disputes at Rome continued with such where their camp had stood ; and when they bad 

violence that the plebeians absolutely refused to offered sacrifices, and consecrated the plaice of 

march against the advancing enemy. In this ex- their retreat, they returned to Rome, led b^ 

tremity Servilius promised that, when the Volsci their new magistrates. Thus the Roman consb- 

were repulsed, the senate would remit the debts tution, which bad been monarchic, and thence 

of the plebeians. This having engaged them to had passed into an anstocracy, began to verge to- 

serve, the consul marched out at their head, de- wards a democracy. The tribunes obtainea per- 

feated the enemy, and look their capital, giving mission from the senate to elect two persons 

it up to be plundered by his soldiers. This step as their assistants, who should ease them in the 

of Servilius, however, furnished Appius with a great multiplicity of their afiairs. These were 

pretence for refusing him a triumph, as a man at first called plebeian ediles ; and afterwards 

who aimed at popularity by the excessive indul- simply sediles. 

gence of the army. Incensed at this injustice. The consul Cominius next led an army agamst 
and encouraged by the people, Servilius decreed the Volsci ; defeated them, and took Longulaand 
himself a triumph, however, in spite of Appius. Polusca ; after which he besieged Corioli, their 
After this he marched against the Auninci, who strongly fortified capital. Ue carried this place, 
had entered Latium ; and, in conjunction with and gained a victory over the Antiates the same 
Postbumius Regillensis, utterly defeated them, day; but Caius Marcius, an eminent patrictan. 
But neither the services of the general nor his had the glory of botli actions. The troops de- 
soldiers could mollify the senate and patri- tached by the consul to scale the walls of Co- 
cians. Appius even imprisoned all those who rioli being repulsed in their first assault. Mar- 
had been set at liberty during the war. The cius rallied them, drove back the enemy within 
prisoners cried for relief to Servilius; but their walls, and, entering the city, made bimsdf 
he could not obtain tlie accomplishment of master of it. He then put himself in the hit- 
those promises which the senate nevei meant to most ranks of the consul's army, just about to 
perform. Perceiving therefore that he had thus engage the Antiates, and there he behaved with 
lost all his interest with the plebeians, he joined equal bravery. The next day the consul, having 
the patricians against them ; until the former, erected his tribunal before his tent, called the 
rushing into the forum, made such a tumult that soldiers together. His whole speech was a pa- 
no sentence pronounced by the judges could be negyric upon Marcius. Putting a crown upon 
heard, and the utmost confusion prevailed. Se- his head, he assigned him a tenth part of the 
vera] proposals were made to accommodate mat- spoil ; and, in the name of the republic, made 
ters ; but, through the obstinacy of Appius, they him a present of a horse finely caparisoned, giv- 
came to nothing. In the mean time, it was ing him leave at the same time to choose out any 
necessary to raise an army against the Sabines ; ten of the prisoners for himself; and as mvA 
but the people refused to serve. Manlius Vale- money as he could carry away. Of all these 
rius, brother to Poplicola, once more prevailed offers, Marcius accepted only the horse, and one 
upon them to march ; having previously obtain- captive of the ten, an old friend of his family, 
ed assurances from the senate that their griev- The consul now bestowed on him the surname 
ances should be redressed. But no sooner had of Coriolanus, thereby transferring from himself 
victory declared in favor of the Romans than to Marcius all the honor of the conquest. Oa 
the senate, apprehending that the soldiers at their his return to Rome, Cominius disbanded his 
return would challenge Valerius, who had been army ; and war was succeeded by works of re- 
nominated dictator, for the performance of their ligion, public games, and treaties of peace. A 
promises, desired him and the two consuls to census and a lustrum closed the events of this 
detain them in the field. The consuls obeyed ; memorable consulship. At thb penod there ap- 
but the dictator, whose authority did not depend peared to be in Rome only 110,000 men fit to 
on the senate, disbanded his army, and invested bear arms : a number by many thousands less 
400 of the plebeians with the dignity of knights, than at the last enrolment, great numbers having 
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Ued to avoid being made ilaves to lliGiicTediLun. 
Under the contubbip of T. Geganiiu and P. 
Minuciui Konie wai terribly iifflicted hy a fn- 
iDloe, occasioned chiefly by tlie neglect of 
plouehmi! and Eowiug during Uie late troubles; 
tor the Mdiliati had happened after the autumnal 
cquinoz. The senate despatch^ agents into 
Etniria, Campania, the country of the Volaci, 
■ltd ovtn into Sioly, to buy com, when those 
who embarked for Sicily, h^itini; beeu retarded 
by a storm, were coniirained to pass (he winter 
~l Syracnie. At Comic, the tyiant Arista- 



difficulty 

Mved their lives % flight. The Volsri, also, 
far from being disposed to assist the Ilamans, 
would have marcl>ed against them, if a sudden 
and destructive pestilence had not defeated their 
purpose. In Etiuria alone the Roman commis- 
uries Btt% with success. They sent a considera- 
ble quaniity of grain to Rome in barks ; hut, 
this being consumed, the misery became eM.'i»- 
sive. During this distress a deputation came 
from Vditix, a Volscian city, where the Romans 
h>d formerly planted a colony, representing that 
nine parts in ten of its inhabitants had been 
swept away by a plague, and praying the Ho- 
mani to send a new colony to re-people it. The 
senate granted (he request, pressed the departure 
of (he colony, and named three leaders to con- 
duct it. The people, however, began (o fear that 
the place might be still infected ; and this appre- 
heiision became so universal that not one of 
ihem would consent to go. On this the senate 
publjglied a decree that all the citizens should 
cliaw lots; and that those to whose lot il fell to 
be oF the colony should instantly march fur Ve- 
litrie.or sulTer the severest punishment; at last, 
■herefore, fear and liunger induced compliance ; 
and the senate a few days after sent a second colo- 
ny to Norha.a city of Latium. But the patricians 
weie diiappointe'l as to the beneRt they eiuected 
from ihrw measuret. The plebeians wtio re- 
mjimd in Itome grew more and more disaf' 
Ipcinl to the senate. At liisl they assembled in 
small companies to vent their complaints; and 
ai J»ii!!ih, in on« great body, rushed into ^ie fo- 
Tuiii. rilling upon the tribunes for help; when 
■lie>e olhcers did but heighten the ceneral dis- 
f'jiiitiii. Spurius Icilius, their chief, invtiahcd 
bil'crly against the senate; and exhoiied others 
to sprak freely their thoughts ; calling panicu- 
laily, and by name, upon Brutus and Siciniu^. 
llw rin^eaders of the former sedition, now ndiles. 
These men alw added fuel to the lire : and, the 
morE (o inflame llie spirits of the multitude. 



hi* harangue with loudly threatening that, if the 
jiletieiaiis would follow his advice,liewouldsoon 
oblige those who had caused the present cala- 
niiiy to And a remedy for it. The next day the 
consuls, greatly alarmed, and apprehending from 
tlie menaces of Brutus some miscliievous event, 
thiitight it odviuble to convene the senaton. 
Some were for employing soft words and pn;- 
inisps. But Appius's advice prevailed, that tlip 
consuli should call the people together, assure 
thtm that the patiiciaDS had not brought upon 
them the misenetthey sutTcted, and engage ^niliE 
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part of the senate (liat all possible c 
be taken to provide for (heir necessities; waiw 
they should reprove the disturbers of the public 
peace. Bui, when the consuls assembled (he 
people, iliey were interrupted by the iribones. A 
dispute ensued, in which no one could be well un- 
derstood by the audience. The consuls contended, 
that, as lh« superior mugiitratei, their authority 
extended lo all assemblies of the citiwns. On 
the other hand, it was urged, that the assemhlies 
of the people were the province of the tribunesy 
as the senate was that of ilie consult. The di». m 
pute grew warm, and each parly wat ready 19 J 
proceed to violence ; wlinn Brutus, having put's 
some Questions to the consul, closed liie assemblj, 
Next day he proposed a law, which was carr 
that no person should interrupt a tribune w 
speaking to the people; by which means 
power of the popular party was increased, and 
the tribunes became formidable opponents bo(h 
to the consuls and patricians. An opportunity 
soon offered for tlie parties to try their strength. 
A great fleet of ships laden with corn from 
Sicily, a great part of which was a present fron 
king Gelon to the Romans, and the rest pui>- 
chased by (he senate with the public money, 
raised their spirits : when Coriolanus incurred ' 
their reseniment, by insisting (hat it should nirt 
be distributed till the grievances of the senall J 
were removed. Forthis ihetnbiines summooed'V 
him to a trial before (he people. On the day ap> J 
pointed atl persons were anxious for the issu% 4 
and a vast concourse from (he adjacent eounuy J 
ossen^led at the forum. Coriolanus presantatfJ 
himself before the people with a high degree of] 
intrepidity. His gViiceful peraon, his iiersuasi*« J 
eloquence, the cries of those whom he had saved 1 
from the enemy, inclined the auditors to relenfc I 
Bui being coniouuded with a new charge, whtdt 1 
he did not enpect, of having embeuled the pluiw j 
der of Aniium, the tribunes immediately toot 1 
the votes, and Coriolanus was condemned to 
exile. This sentence against their bravest defeat | 
der, struck the whole body of (he senate wi(b 
sorrow and consternation. Conolaous alone, in I 
the midst of (he tumult, seemed unconcerned: J 
He returned home, followed by the lamenta(ioM 1 
of (be most respectable senators atkd citiiens, H> il 
lake lenie of his wife, children, aud mother,,! 
Thus recommending hii children 10 their car^ A 
he left the city, without followers or fortune, tO' I 
take refiige with Titllus Attius, a man of great I 

Kwer among tlie Volscians, who took him undaf ' 
protection, and induced the Volsci to break 
the league which had been made with Rome. 
For this purpose Tullus sent many of hu 
vitiiens thither, to the games then celebrating; 
but at the tame time gave (he senate private io- 
formuion thai (lie ((rangers had dangerous i(K 
tenlions. This had the desired ufl'ecl ; the senaWl 
issued an order (hat all strangers, whoever th;^ I 
were, should depart from Rome at niosel. This | 
order Tullus reptcsenicd to his countrymen ai 
infraction of the treaty, and procured an embawf- J 
to Rome, complaining of (he breach, and di> 1 
manding back the territories belongini; to ll» M 
\'ol»cian», of which they had been violently di^ 
possessed ; a message treated Iw the senate wi* 
contempt. War being declared on both sides, 
Cnriulanus ;;iid Tullus ueic now made geneiak 
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of the Volscians; and invaded the Roman ,terri- mother, ^ho had fallen at bis feet, crying out, 
tones, laying waste the lands of the plebeians, ' O ray mother, thou hast saved Rome, but lost 
but leaving those of the senators untouched, thy son/ He gave orders to draw off the army, 
•Mean time, the levies went on at Rome very pretending to the officers that the city was too 
slowly ; the two consuls, who were re-elected by strong to be taken. Tullus, who envied his 
the people, seemed but little skill^ in war, and glory, was not remiss in aggravating the lenity of 
feared to encounter a general whom they knew his conduct. Upon their return, Coriolanus was 
to be their superior in the field. The allies also slain in an insurrection of the people, and after- 
showed their ifears, and slowly brought in their wards honorably buried, with ineffectual repeo- 
succors. Fortune followed Coriolanus in every tance. 

expedition ; and he became so famous for his The year following, the two conimls of the 
victories that the Volsci left their towns defence- former year, Manlius and Fabius, were cited by 
less to follow him into the field. The very sol- the tribunes to appear before the people. The 
diers of his colleague's army came over to him. Agrarian law, which had been proposed soou 
Thus finding himself unopposed in the field, and time before, for equally dividing the lands of the 
at the head of a numerous army, he at length commonwealth, was the object invariably pur- 
invested the city of Rome. It was then that the sued, and they were accused of having put it 
senate and the people unanimously agreed to off. The consuls made many delays and excuses, 
send deputies to him, with proposals of restora- till at length they were obliged to h^ve recourse 
tion, in case he should draw off his army. Co- to a dictator ; and they fixed upon T. Qoioctias 
riolanus received these proposals at the head of Cincinnatus, a man who had for some time given 
his officers, and refused them with the sternness up all views of ambition, and retired to his little 
of a general that knew he was to give the law. farm, where the deputies of the senate found him 
Another embassy was now sent, conjuring him holding the plough. He appeared but little ele- 
not to exact from his native city ought but what vated with the addresses of ceremony and the 
became Romans to grant. But Coriolanus still pompous habits they brought him ; and, upon 
persisted in his demands, and granted them but declaring to him the senate's pleasure, he testi- 
three days to deliberate. All that was left was fied rather a concern that his aid should be 
another deputation more solemn than either of wanted. However he departed for the city, 
the former, composed of the pontiffs, priests, and where both parties were strongly inflamed 
augurs. These, clothed in their sacred habits, against each other, resolved to side with neither, 
and with a grave and mournful deportment. By threats and well timed submission be pre- 
issued from the city, and entered the camp of the vailed upon the tribunes to put off the disputed 
conqueror: but in vain; they found him severe law for a time, and carried himself so as to be 
and inflexible as before. When the people saw a terror to the multitude. Having thus restored 
them return ineffectually, they gave up the com- that tranquillity which he so much loved, be 
monwealth as lost The temples were filled again gave up the splendor of ambition, to enjoy 
with old men, women, and children, who, pros- his little farm. Cincinnatus was not long retired, 
trate at their altars, put up ardent prayers for the however, when a fresh exigence of the state re- 
preservation of their country : nothing was to be quired his assistance. The ^£qui and the Volsd, 
heard but anguish and lamentation, nothing to who, though worsted, were still for renewing the 
be seen but affright and distress. At length it war, made new inroads into the territories of 
was suggested that what could not be effected Rome. Minutius, one of the consuls who soc- 
by the intercession of the senate, or the abjura- ceeded Cincinnatus; was sent to oppose them ; 
tion of the priests, might be brought about by but his army was driven into a defile between 
the tears of his wife, or the commands of his two mountains, from which, except through the 
mother. This measure was approved by all ; lines of the enemy, there was no egress. This 
and the senate itself gave it their sanction. Ve- the /Bqui had the precaution to fortinr : by which 
turia, the mother of Coriolanus, therefore, un- the Roman army was so hemmed in on every 
dertook the embassy, and set forward from the side, that nothing remained but sufafmission to 
city, accompanied by the principal matrons of the enemy, or famine. Some knights, who foand 
Rome, Volumnia his wife, and his two children, means of getting away privately throagh the 
Coriolanus, who at a distance discovered this camp of the Volsci, were the first that brought 
mournful train of females, vna resolved to give the account of this disaster to Rome. Nothiog 
them a denial ; but, when told that his mother could exceed the consternation of all ranks. Tbe 
and his wife were among the number, he instantly s nate at first thought of the other consul; but, 
came down to meet them. At first the salutations not having sufficient experience of his abilities, 
and embraces of the interview took away the they unanimously turned their, eyes upon Cin- 
power of words ; and the rough soldier could not cinnatus, and resolved to make him dictator, 
refrain from sharing in their distress. Coriola- He was found, as before, by the messengers in 
nus seemed much agitated by contending pas- the. field. Being called upon to nominate bis 
sions ; while his mother seconded her persuasive master of the horse, he now chose a poor man 
eloquence by sighs and tears : his wife and named Tarquitius ; and, upon entering the city, 
children hung round him, intreating for protec- entreated all those who were able to bear arms 
tion and pity; and the fair train, her companions, to repair before sun-set to the Campus Martius. 
added their lamentations, and deplored their own He put himself at their head, and, maichmg 
and their country's distress. The patriot for a all night with great expedition, he-arrived before 
moment was silent, feeling the stropg conflict day within sight of the enemv. Upon his ap 
between honor and inclination : at length, as if proach the soldiers rai^ a loud snout, to ap- 
joused from a dream, he flew to take up his prize the consul's army of the relief that was at 
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hand ; ihe ^ui, not a little amaied, saw them- finished, it vinx expected thnl they would give 
seliei botween two eueniiGs; aud when Ihey up'ofGi^ ; but, having known ihecharmsorpowet, 
perceived Cincinnatus making the strongest en- they wece now unwilling to resi^ it; and, ic- 
tranchmeDti beyond them, topreienl ilieirescape, gardlesg either of Ihe approbation of the sen ru . 
a furioasoombal ensued ; until, attacked on both oc the people, resolved to coniioue in Ihe de- J 
■idei, they begged a cessaiiou nf aims. Tliey cemvinle. A conduct so inconsistent and ar- ] 
offered the dictator his own terms ; when he bitmry produced discontents ; and these again j 
gave them dieir lives, but obliged them, in fresh acis of tyranny. The ciiy was become at- ' 
token of servitude, to pass under (he yoke. Their most a desert, with respect to all who had any 
captains and generals ha made prisoners. Thus, thing lo lose. Yelnot one ciiiien was sulHci- i 
having rescued n Komnn army trom inevitable entl; assured to strike for his eonnliy's freedoni; 1 
destruction, having deleated a powerful enemy, these tyrants cnnlinued to rule wilhoul control, 
having taken and foiliAed their dty, and, still coniianily guarded by Iheir liclars,BQda numei- ' 
more, having refused any part of the spoil, he ous crowd of dependent*. In this situation of , 
resigned his dictatorship, after having enjoyed the stale, the yEqiii and Volsci projected new 
It bui fourteen days. The senate would have incursions, and advanced within ten miles of 
enriched him ; but he declined their offers. Rome. Hut ihe decemviri, being in possession 

Siitl this repose from forei|^ inrjE^ioni did of the military as well as civil power, divided 
not leisen the tumults of ihe city. The clamors their army into three parts ; of which one con- 
Ibr ihe Agrarian law continued, and laged yet tinued with Appiug in the city, to keep it in 
moTV fiercely, whenSicinius Dcnlalus came for- awe ; the other two were commanded by hit 
ward, to enumerate his hardships. See Dent*- colleagues, and were led, one against the 'Kfjui, 
TL'S. Notwilhstandin; his speech hod great ef- and Ihe other against the Sabines. The Roman 
feet on ihe people, the Agrariaa law was post- soldiers had now adopted a method of punishing 
poned by a number of young patricians who the generals whom they disliked, by Buffering 
madea riot and broke Ihe balloting urns. The themselves to be vanquished in the field. Th«f 
Kpublicof Home had now near sixty years been put it in practice upon this occasion, and shnme- 
fluciUBIing between the cootending orders that fully abandoned their camp on the approach of 
composed it till, ai length each side, ai if weaiy, the enemy. Never was the news of a viclotj 
werv willin^i to respire a while. The ciliieni, more joyfully received at lUime than the lidingi 
ihertfore, of every rank, now began to complain of this defeat ; the genemis, ai always, werg 
of the arhiirary decisions of Iheir magistrates, blamed for Ihe treachery of tlieir men : some d^ 
and wished to be ffuidcd by a wrillen body of mandcd Ihal they should bedeposed; others that 
taws; in wliich both the senate and the people a dictator sliould lead the troops to conquest i 
concurred. It was therefore agreed that ambas- among therestSiciniusDentalus, an old tribune, 
tadoiBshnuld be sent to IheGreek cities in Ilaly, spoke his sentiments ivilh his usual openness; 
and to Athens, to bring home such enactments and, treaiing Ihe generalswiih contempl,sho'i*Ml 
thence ia by experience had been found most the faults of their discipline in ilie camp and of 
■ equitable ; and three senators, Poslhumius, Sul- their conduct in the field. Appius, in the mean 
piciua, and Mantins, were fixed upon for ihe time, was not remiss in observing the popular 
commiition and galleys assigned to convi^y them, disposition. Dentalus, in particular, was mark- 
While ihey were abroad, a dreadful plague de- ed out for vengeance, and, under preiecce ofdo- 
pnpulated Rome for about a year. Theambai- ing him particular honor, wm appointed legale, 
ssdors al the close of that period reiurned, bring- and put at Ihe head of the sup]>lies which were 
ing home a body of laws, collected from all the »ent from Rome to the army. The office of te- 
civilued stales of Greece and Italy, which being gate was held sacred among the Roman*, as in 
afterwards formed inlo ten tables, and two more it were united the aulhonly of a general with 
being added, constituted that celebrated code, Ihe reverence due to the priesthood. Dentatni 
cbII^ ilie Laws of ttie Twelve Tables, fragments proceeded to ihe camp with alacrity, where ho 
of which arc still extant. The tribunes now re- was received with all the external marks of re- 

Juired that a body of men sliould be clioseu to spect; but ihe generals soon found means of 
iiesl these lawt into proper form. After long revenge. Appointed to head 100 men and eX' 
deWei. whether this choice should not be poilly amineamorecommodiousplacefor encampment, 
made from the people as well as the patricians, thi soldiers, who were given as his attendants, 
it WHS at last agreed that ten of Ihe principal se- were assassins, and led him out of the way into 
itaton should Wl: elected, whose power, cnntinu- the bosom of a retired mountain. Dentalus, loo 
ing for a year, should be equal to thai of king) late perceiving the treachery of the decemviri, 
and consult, and Iheir decision final. The per- was resolved to sell his life dearly ; he therefore 
■ODS chooen were Appius and Gennlius, who placed his bock against a rock, and defended 
had been elected consuls for the ensuing year; himself against those who pressed on him, kill' 
Poathomius, Sulpiuius, and Mautius, the three ing no fewer than fineen of the assailants, and 
unbasudors ; Seitus and Romulus, former wounding thirty. The assassins. lerriHed at his 
consula; with Julius Veliiiius, and Uoratius, amaiiug bravery, now showered in their javelins 
•enalots of the first consideraiioo. The decem- upon him, all which he received on his shield ; 
«iri, being now invested with absolute power, and the combat, though so unequal in numbers, 
speed to take ihe reins of government by lums, was long managed with doubtful success, lill «i 
and each lo dispense justice for a day. For the length his assailants, ascending the rock against 
fint year these magislrates attended their duty which he stood, poured doivn stones on ihe 
with extreme application ; and, iheir work being brave old soldier from above, and crushed hi, 

vst. xvm. vz 
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death. The decemviri, pretending to join in the the deepest mourning. Claudius, the accuser, 
general sorrow for so brave a map, decreed him was also there, and began by making his de- 
a funeral, with military honors : but the great- mand. Virginius next spoke: he represented 
ness of their apparent distress, compared with that his wife had many children ; that she had 
their known hatred, only rendered them still more been seen pregnant by numbers ; that, if he bad 
detestable to the people. intentions of adopting a supposititious child, hr 
A transaction still more atrocious inspired the would have Axed upon a boy rather than a girl ; 
citizens with a resolution to break all measures that it was notorious to all that his wife had ber- 
of obedience. Appius, who remained at Rome, self suckled her own child ; and that it was sur- 
sitting one day on his tribunal to dispense jus- prising such a claim should be now made, after 
tice, saw a maiden of exquisite beauty passing to nfWen years had elapsed. While the father thos 
one of the public schools, attended by her nurse, spoke Virginia's persuasive innocence seemed 
Conceiving a violent passion for her, he resolved to add weight to all his remonstrances. The 
to obtain the gratification of his desires ; and people were entirely satisfied of the hardship of 
though he found she was the daughter of Vir- nis case, till Appius interrupting him, under a 
ginius a centurion, then with the army in the pretence of being sufficiently instructed in the 
field, and had been contracted to Icilius, for- merits of the cause, finally adjudged her to 
merly a tribune of the people, he resolved to Claudius, and ordered the lictors to carry her 
break this match and espouse her himself. The off. Virginius seemed to acquiesce in the sen- 
laws of the Twelve tables, however, had for- tence. He only mildly intreated Appius to be 
bidden the patricians to intermarry with the pie- permitted to take a last farewell of one whom he 
beians; and he could not infringe these. A yet nad long considered as his child. With thb the 
more criminal course was therefore determined decemvir complied, when the father, with the 
on. He engaged one Claudius, who had long been most poignant anguish, taking his almost expiring 
the minister of his pleasures, to assert that Vir- daughter in his arms, for a while supported her 
ginia was his slave, and to refer the cause to his head upon his breast, and wiped away her tean : 
tribunal for decision. Claudius behaved accord- happening to be near the shops that surrounded 
ing to his instructions ; and, entering into the the forum, he now snatched up a knife that lay 
school whero she was playing among her female on the shambles, and buried the weapon in her 
companions, seized upon her as his property, breast;, then holding it up, reeking with the 
and was only prevented from dragging tier away blood of his daughter, 'Appius, he cried,' 'by 
by force by the people drawn together by her this blood of innocence, i devote thy b^ tc 
cries. At leugth, after the opposition was over, the infernal gods.' Thus saying, with the bloody 
he led the weeping virgin to the tribunal of Ap- knife in his hand, and threatening destruction to 
pius, and there alleged his claim. He asserted whomsoever should oppose him, be ran through 
that she was bom in his house, of a female slave, the city, wildly calling upon the people to strike 
who sold her to the wife of Virginius, who had for freedom, and thence went to the camp, spread- 
been barren.That he had several credible evidences ing a like flame. Followed by a number of hb 
to prove tlie truth of what he said ; but that, friends, he informed the soldiers of all that wis 
until they could come together, it was but rea- done, holding the bloody knife in his hand, and 
sonable the slave should be delivered into his asked their pardon, and that of the gods, for 
custody. Appius seemed to be struck with the having committed so rash an action. The amy, 
justice of his claim. He observed that, if the already predisposed, instantly with shouts de- 
reputed father himself were present, he might dared their approbation of the deed ; and, de- 
indeed be willing to delay the delivery of the camping, left their generals behind, to take tbar 
maiden for some time ; but that it was not lawful station once more upon mount Aventine. The 
for him, in the present case, to detain her from other army, which had beien to oppose the Sft- 
ker master. He, therefore adjudged her to bines, came over in large parties to join them. 
Claudius, as his slave, to be kept by him till Appius, in the mean time, did all he could to 
Virginius should be able to prove his paternity, quell the disturbances of the city : but, finding 
This sentence was received with loua clamors the tumult incapable of control, at first al- 
and reproaches; the women, in particular, came tempted to find safety by flight; then encouraged 
round Virginia, as if willing to protect her from by Oppius, one of his colleagues,. he Tentured to 
thejudge ; while Icilius, her lover, boldly opposed assemble the senate, and urged the punishment 
the decree, and obliged Claudius to take refuge of all deserters. The senate, however, foresaw 
under the tribunal of the decemviri. All things the dangers and miseries that threatened the 
now threatened an open insurrection ; when Ap- state, in case of opposing the army ; they tbere- 
pius thought proper to suspend his judgment till fore despatched messengers to them, offering to 
the arrival of Virginius, who was then about restore the former mode of government Ti» 
eleven miles from Rome. The day following this proposal all the people joyfully assented, 
was fixed for the trial : in the mean time Appius and the army gladly tendered their submissioD. 
sent letters to the generals to confine Virginius, Appius, and Oppius one of his colleagues, bodi 
as his arrival in town might only serve to kindle died by their own hands in prison. The otfan 
sedition. These letters, however, were inter- eight decemvirs went into voluntary exile. 
cepted by the|centurion'8 friends, and, pretending The tribunes now grew more turbulent : diey 
the death of a near relation, he obtained per- proposed two laws ; one to permit plebeians to 
mission to leave the camp, and flew to Rome, intermarry with patricians, and the other to 
The next day he appeared before the tribunal. Permit them to be admitted to the consulship 
to the astonishment of Appius, leading his weep- These proposals the senators received with in- 
ing daughter by the hand, both being habited in dismation, and seemed resolved to undeigo the 



ulmoBl axtremitie] ratheT thin enact llit^tn. Uow- 
Fver, finding this teaisisDCC ooly increase the 
public commotion*, they at last consented to 
pass the Uw concaming intermarriages. But 
the people were thus appeased only for a short 
lime : letuming to Iheir old cusiom of refusing 
lu enlist upon the approacli of an enemy, the 
consuls nere forced to hold a private conference 
nilh the chief of the senate ; where, after many 
debates, Claudius proposed to create six or eight 
pj*eniors in the room of consuls, whereof one- 
half at leisl should be patricians. This project 
was eagerly embraced by the people ; yet, thouiih 
many of the plebeians stood, the choice wholly 
irll upoD the patrici;ta candidates. These new 
nm^istrates were called military tribunes ; they 
were at Gral but three, allerwanls four, and at 
lengtli six. They had the power and ensigns of 
consiiU; yet, that power being divided among a 
Dumber, each singly was of less authority. The 
iirit that were chosen only continued in office 
about tbree months, the augun liavina found 
something amiss in the ceremonies of their elec- 
tion. CddiuIs once more, therefore, came into 
office; and, to lighten the weight of business 
which they were obliged to susLiin, a new 
office was erected, namely, that of censors, to 
be chosen every (iflh year. Their business was 
ID take an estimate of the number and estates of 
the people, and to distribute tliem into their 
proper classes ; to enquire into Oieir lives and 
manners ; to degrade senators for misconduct : 
10 dismount knights ; and to displace plebeians 
from their tribes into inferior ones, in case of 
misdemetinor. The two HrsI censors were 
Papirius and Sempronius, both patricians ; and 
from this order they continued to be elected for 
Dearly l(X) years. This new creation served to 
restore peace for some time; and the triumph 
gained orer the Volscians by Geganius the con- 
•III added 10 the universal satisfaction. But some 
time after, a Flimine pressing hard upon the poor, 
the Dsual complaints against the nch were re- 
newed i and these, as h«fore, proving ineffectual, 
produced new seditions. The consuls were ac- 
cused of neelect in not having laid in proper 
3uaittities of com ; they, however, disregaided 
le murmurs of the populace, content witli ex- 
•rtin^ all their care in attempts to supply the 
prrsting necessity: and appear to have done all 
that could be expscttd from active magistrates. 
Yet Spunui Mailius, a rich knight, who had 
bought up all the corn of Tuscany, outshone 
them io liberality. This demagogue, hoping to 
become powerfijl by the contention in the slate, 
distributed corn in great quantities among the 
poor, till his house became the asylum of all 
■uch as wished to exchange a life of labor for 
one of luy dependence. When be bad thus 
gained a sufficient number of partisans, he pro- 
cured large quantities of arms to be brought into 
his house, and formed a conspiracy, by which 
he was to obtain supreme command, while some 
of the tribunes, whom he llad corrupted, were to 
act under him. Minucius discovered the pint. 
and, informing the senate, they resolved Io create 
K dictator, who should qnell the conspiracy, 
without appealing to the people. Cincinnatus, 
now eighty yean old, was chosen once more iu 
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rescue his country from impending danger, lie 
began by summoning Meclius ; who refused to 
obey, lie next sent Ahalo, the master of hi* 
horse, to compel his appearance ; who, meeting i 
him in the forum, and pressing him to follow to I 
the dictator's tribunal, upon his refusal Ahala { 
killed him on the spot. The dictator ap* { 
plauding his officer, now commanded the con- 
spirator's goods to be sold, bis house to be de- 
molished, and his stares to be distributed among 
the people. But the tribunes were enraged at 
the death of Melius; and, to punish the senat«, ' 
at the next election, instead ol consuls, insisted 
upon restoring their military tribunes. With 
this the senate were obliged to comply. Tht 
next year, however, the government returned to , 
its ancient channel, and consuls were chosen. 

The V'eientes hod at this period long been tha 
rivals of Itame, and had ever taken the opportti- 
niiy of Its internal distresses to ravage its terri- 
tories ; Ihey had even threatened lis ainbassadort 
sent to complain of these injuries with oulragB. j 
In war they had been extremely formidable, and 
had cut off* almost all the Fabian fumily ; who, 
to the number of 306 persons, had voluntarily ud- 
dertaken to defend the frontiers against tJiem. 
It was therefore determined that the city of V'eii 
should he demolished ; and the Roman army set 
down before it, prepared for a protracted resist- 
ance. Tlie strength of the place may be inferred 
from the continuance of the siege, which lasted i 
ten yean. \'ariDus was the success, and many 
were the commanders : the besiegers' works were 
often destroyed, and many of their men cut off, . 
until the undertaking seemed to threaten deptv 
pulation to Rome itself; so that a law was mad> 
for all the bachelors to marry the widows of tht 
soldiers who were slain. To carry on this siege : 
with greater vigor Fiirius Camillus was created . 
dictator. Upon his appointment numbers of tht | 
people flocked to his standard, confident of suc- 
cess, and lie at once prepared to mine the worki I 
of the enemy. Certain of the resnit, he sent U 
the senate, desiring that all who chose to shan 
ill the plunder of \'eii should immediately repair ' 
to the army : and, entering the breech at tlie head. . 
of his men, the city was instantly filled with hit 
legions. "Hius, like a second Troy, was the citV' ' 
of \'eii taken, aAer a ten years' siege, and wiu . 
its spoils enriched the conquerors ; while Camil- 
lus himself was decreed a triumph after the man- 
ner of the kings of Rome, having bis chariot 
drawn by four milk-white horses. Ills usual 
good fortune attended Camillus in a new expe- 
dition against the Falisci j he routed their armjr, 
and besieged their capital Falerii, which threat- 
ened a long and vigorous resistance. Here n 
schoolmaster, who had the care of the children 
belonging io the principal men of the city, having 
decoyed them into the Roman camp, olTered to. 
put them into the hands of Camillus, as the, 
surest means of inducing the citizens to surren- 
der. But the general, struck with the treachery 
of a wretch whose duty it wu to protect inno- 
cence, and not to betray it, immediately ordeied 
him 10 be stripped, his hands tied behind him, 
and in that ignominious manner to be whipped 
into the town by his pupils. This generous b»> 
haviQur in Camillus effected more than hii armi : 
2 Z2 
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the magistrates immediately submitted to the having sent a herald before him to danaod 

senate, leaving to Camillus the conditions of that those ambassadors, who had so manifiestly 

their surrender ; who only fined them in a sum of violated the law of nations, should be d^ircnd 

money, and received them under the protection up to him. The senate was now greatly per- 

and the alliance of Rome. plexed between their regard for the law M nsr 

The tribunes at home still, however, were full truns and their affection for the Ftbti. The 

of accusations against Camillus. To their other wisest of them thought the demand of the Gauls 

charges they added that of his having concealed to be but just : however, as it concerned persons 

a part of the plunder of Veii, particularly two of great consequence and popularitj, the cotH 

brazen gates, for his own use; and appointed a script &thers referred the affair to the people; 

day on which he was to appear before the people, who by their curis were so fiir from condemmng 

Camillus, finding the multitude exasperated, and the three brothers, that, at the next election or 

detesting their ingratitude, resolved not to wait military tribunes, they were chosen the first 

the ignominy of this trial ; but, embracing his Brennus, looking upon this promotion of the 

wife and children, prepared to depart from Rome. Fabii as a high affront, hastened his march to 

He had passed one of the gates when, turning Rome. The six military tribunes, Q. Fabim^ 

his face to the capitol, and lifting up his bands C«so Fabius, Caius Fabius, Q. Sulpitius, Q. 

to heaven, he entreated all the gods that his Servilius, and Sextus Cornelius, marched oat to 

countrymen might one day be sensible of their meet him at the head of 40,000 men, bat witb- 

injustice. He then passed forward to Ardea, out either sacrificing to the gods or coBSttltxng 

where he afterwards learned that he had been the auspices : ceremonies essential among a pe»- 

fined 1500 asses. The Romans indeed soon had pie that drew their courage and confidence froiB 

reason to repent their persecution of this general ; these signs. The Gauls were 70,000 strong, 

for now a more formidable enemy than ever they The two armies met near the rtrer Allia, about 

had encountered threatened the republic : an in- sixty furlongs from Rome ; when Uie Romans 

undation of Gauls, under their leader Brennus. extended their wings so fiair as to make thdr 

One CoBditius pretended to have heard a miracu- centre very thin. Their best troops, to the nam- 

lous voice, saying, ' Go to the magistrates, and ber of 24,000 men, they posted between the river 

tell them that the Gauls draw near. His vram- and the adjoining hills ; the rest on the hills. At 

iug was despised ; but, when the event showed first the Gauls attacked the latter, who being soon 

the truth or his prediction, Camillus erected a put into confusion, the forces in the plain were 

temple to the unknovm Deity, and the Romans struck with such terror that they fied witfaoit 

invented for him the name of Aius Locutius. drawing a sword : and most of the soldien, m- 

Messengers arrived repeatedly with the news of stead of returning to Rome, ran off to Veil : some 

the devastations of the enemy ; but the Romans were drowned as they endeavoured to swim 

behaved as if an invasion had been impossible, across the Tiber; many fell in the pureuit by the 

At last envoys arrived at Rome, imploring as- sword of the conquerors: and some got to Rome, 

sistance against an army of Gauls, which now which they filled with terror and ponstemaiion. 

besieged Clusium. Here Arunx, one of the The day after the battle, Brennus"^ marched his 

chief citizens, having been guardian to a young troops into the neighbourhood of the capital, and 

noble, and having educated him in his own encamped on the banks of the Anio. Here hb 

house, he fell in love with his guardian's wife; scouts Drought him word that the gates of die 

and, upon the first discovery of the intrigue, city were open, and not a Roman to be seen on 

conveyed her away. Arunx endeavoured to ob- the ramparts. He advanced slowly, however, 

tain reparation for the injury ; but the magis- fearing an ambuscade, which gave the Romans 

trates were bribed, and the injured guardian, to an opportunity to throw into the capitol aQ 

espouse the cause of this lover, applied to the the men who were fit to bear arms, with abuid- 

Galli Senones to engage in this quarrel, ac- ant provisions. They had not sij^cient forces 

nuainting them vrith the great plenty of Italy, to defend the city : the old men, women, and 

Upon this the Senones resolved to follow him ; children, therefore, fled to the netghbonring 

and, a numerous army being formed, they passed towns. At length Brennus, having spent three 

the Alps, under the conduct of their Etrurian days in taking various precautious, entered it the 

guide, and, leaving the Celts unmolested in fourth day after the battle. The gates he found 

Italy, fell upon Umbria, and possessed them- open, the walls without defence, and thehooses 

selves of all the country from Ravenna to Pice- without inhabitants. Rome appeared tike a 

num. They were about six years in settling mere desert ; but he could not believe, either 

themselves in their new acquisitions : at lengtn that all the Romans were lodged in the capitol, 

Arunx brought the Senones before Clusium, his or that so numerous a people should abnidoQ 

wife and her lover having shut themselves up in the place of their nativity. On the other hand, 

that city. The senate, therefore, sent an embassy he could no where see any armed men but on 

of three young patricians of the Fabian family to the walls of the citadel. Having first secured 

bring about an accommodation : but these ambas- all the avenues to the capitol vrith bodies oi 

sadors, forgetting their character, put themselves guards, he at last gave the rest of his soldiers 

at the head of the besieged in a sally, in which leave to disperse themselves over the city and 

Q. Fabius, their chief, slew with his own hand plunder it. Brennus himself advanced into the 

one of the principal officers of the Gauls. Here- forum with the troops under his command, in 

upon Brennus, calling the gods to witness the order ; and was there struck with admiration, 

perfidiousness of the Romans, and immediately at the unexpected sight of the venerable old men 

raising the siege, marched leisurely to Rome, who had devoted themselves to death, according 



their country. They vers a. portion of the 

Eiiesu and ihe noil ancicnl of the lenston who 
id been boDored with corisulardignity,Dr who had 
'jeeu decreed Iriuoipha. Their magniScenthabiu, 
the majesty of their countenances, the silence 
tbey kept, their modesty and constancy al ihe 
approach of hi) troops, made him lake them fiir 
so many deilies. Tiie Gauls for a great while 
kept atao awful distance from Ihem. At length a 
solditrr, bolder than the rest, having out of curio- 
sity touched the beard of M. Papirius, the old 
■Dan, nol being used to such femiliarily, gave 
him a blow on Ihe head with bis iiory slalT, and 
(he Midier m rexenge immediately killed him. 
The nit of the Gauls, fotlowing his example, 
sUughlered tliewhole of the companions of ?api- 
lius williout mercy. Aflet this ihe enemv sel 
oo bounds to iheit rage ; dragging such ol the 
Romans forth as had concealed themselves in their 
houses, and putting them to the sword in the streets 
vaiibouL dislinciion of age or sei. Brenoua then 
Invested the capiiul ; but, being repulsed with 
great Iom, Io be revenged on the Romans he re- 
solved to lay [he city in ashes. Accordingly, 
by his command, the soldiers set lire to the 
hoiues, destroyed the lemples and public edi- 
fices, and razed the walls to the ground. Thus 
was Rome in fact demolished : nothing nai Io 
be teen on its site but a fevr hills coveted with 
' ruins, and a wide waste, in which the Gaulswbo 
iDveited the capilol were encamped, Brennus, 
finding he should never be able lo take a place 
which naiure had so well fortified, eicepl by 
f^nuiie, turned the siege into a blockade, and 
sent out patties to pillage the fields, and raise 
contributions. One of tliCK appeared before 
Ardea, where Camdius had now spent two years 



finished, and, the senate of Ardea 
being met lo deliberate on the measures to be 
ukeii with relation to ihe Gauls, Camillus de- 
sired to be admitted into the council. Here he 
prevailed upon the Ardeates to arm their youth 
in their own defence, and refuse the Gauls ad- 
rtiittance into their city, and finally inarched out 
in a very dark niphl, surprised the Gauls drown- 
ed in wine, and made a drewlful slaughter of 
tbem. Those who esciiped under shelter of the 
nighl feu next into Ihe liands of the peasants, b^ 
whom they were massacred without mercy. This 
defeat rerived the courage of the Romans, espe- 
cially of those who had retired to Vcii. There 
was not one of Ihem who did not condemn the 
eiile of Camillus, and they now resolved lo 
chooM him for iheir leader. AccordinRly, they 
seat ambassadon beseeching him lo take into 
bis protection the fugitive Romans, and tlio 
wrecks of the defeat al Allia. But Camillus 
would Dol acc«pl of the command of the troops 
till the people assembled by curi^ had legally 
conferred it upon him; and lo communicate 
witli them was ditHcutt, the capilol being invest- 
ed on all tides. Bui Pontius Cominius, a man 
of mean birth, but bold, and very ambitious, 
undertook il. He put on a light habil, covered 
with cork, and, throwing himself into the Tiber 
above Rvnie in the beginning of the nighl, suf- 



fered himself to lie carried down the ilream. At 
length he came to the fool of the capitol, and, 
landing at a sleep place where the Gauls had 
not posted sentinels, mounted with great diffi- 
culty to Ihe larapart of ihe citadel ; and, having 
made himself known to the guards, was admitt- 
ed into the place, and conducted to the magis- 
trates. The remnant of ihe senate being imme- 
diately membled, Pontius gave them an account 
of Camillus's victory ; and in the name of all 
the Romans al Veii demanded that gteai captain 
for llieir geneml. The curis being called toge- 
ther, the acl of condemnation passed on Camil- 
tus was now abrogated ; he was unanimously 
named dictator, and Pontus, being despatched 
with the decree, reached the army in safety. 
Thus was Camillus, from banishment, raised at 
once lo be sovereign magistrate of liii country. 
His promotion was no sooner known, butsoldiera 
flocked from all parts to his camp; insomuch 
that he soon saw himself at the head of abort 
40,000 men, partly Romans and paniy alliet, 
who all thought themselves invincible. In Iha 
interim, while taking measures to raise the block- 
ade of the citadel, some Gauls perceived on the 
side of the hill the print of Pontius's hands and 
feet. They observed likewise that the moss on ihu 
rocks was in several places lorn up. Fiflm Iheftn 
marks they concluded that somebody had lately 
goneuptoandreluroedfromlhe capilol, and made 
their report to Brennus of what they had observ- 
ed ; when he immediately conceived the design, 
which he imparled to none, of surprising ih« 
place bj^ the same way thai it bad been ascend- 
ed. With this view he chose out of the army 
such soldiers as had dwelt in mountainous coun- 
tries, and been accustomed from their youth to 
climb precipices. These he ordered, after he bait, 
well examined the nature of the place, lo ascend 
in the nii{hi ihe way thai was marked out tof 
them, climbing two abreast, that one might su(^ 
port the other in getting up. By tliese meant 
with much difficulty Ihey advaaced Irom rock to 
rock, till ihey arrived al the fool of the wall; 
and proceedt^ with such silence that Ihey wer*- 
not discovered or heard, either by the sentindi 
who were upon guard in the citadel, or even bv 
their dogs. But a dock of geese kept in ■ coon 
of ihe capitol in honor of Juno, and near her 
temple, had been spared from religious feeling', 
and werealarmed at their first approach; so that, 
running up and down. Ihey awoke, wilh their 
cackling, IVIanlius, a soldier, who some years 
before had been consul. He sounded an alarm, 
and was the first who mounted the rampart, 
where he found two Gauls, Une of these aimed 
a blow at him with hii battle*ax ; but Manlius ik 
return cut oif his right band, and pushed hit , 
companionwith his buckler headlong from the top 
oftlicrock. Inliis&Uhedrewseveralothersdown; 
and in the meantime the Itomans, crowding la ] 
the place, pressed upon the approaching euemy, 
and tumbled them over one anotlwr. As the 
nalure of the ground would not suHer Ihem to , 
make a regular retreat, or even to fly, rnost of i 
them, to avoid the swords of the enemy, tlirew < 
themselves down the precipice, so that very few 
got safe bock. Manlius was fioally rewarded, 
and Ihe captatn of the Roman guard thrown 
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down the precipice. The Romans extended without the privity or consent of the dictator, 

their punishments and rewards even to the brutes. I, who am vested with the supreme authority 

Geese were ever afler had in honor at Rome, over the Romans, declare the contract void/ At 

and a flock of them always kept at the expense these words, both sides drawing their swords, a 

of the public. A golden image of tlie bira was confused scuffle ensued, in which the Gauls, af- 

erectea, and a goose every year carried in tri- ter an inconsiderable loss, were forced to retire 

umph upon a soft litter finely adorned ; whilst to their camp ; which they abandoned in the 

dog^ were held in abhorrence, and the Romans night, and, having marched eight miles, encamp- 

every year impaled one of them on a branch of ed on the Gabinian way. Camillus pursued 

elder. The blockade of the capitol had already them as soon as it was day, and gave them a 

lasted seven months ; so that the want of provi- total overthrow, the Gauls, according to Uvy, 

sions was very severely felt both by the besieged making but a funt resistance. It was not, says 

and besiegers. Camillus, since his nomination that author, so much a battle as a slaughter, 

to the dictatorship, beinz master of the country, Many of the Gauls were slain in the action, 

had posted strong guards on all the roads ; so more in the pursuit ; but the greater number 

that Brennus, who besieged the capitol, was were cut off, as they wandered up and down in 

himself besieged, and suffered the same inconve- die fields, by the inhabitants of the neighbourii^ 

niences which he inflicted on the Romans. Be- villages^ in short, there was not one single 

sides, a plague raged in his camp, which was Gaul left to carry to his countrymen the news of 

placed in the midst of the ruins of the demolish- this catastrophe. The camp of the barbarians 

ed city; and 80 great a number of them died in was plundered; and Camillus, loaded with 

one quarter that it was afterwards called Busta spoils, returned in triumph to the city, the sol- 

Gallica, or the place where the dead bodies of diers styling him another Romulus, the Father 

the Gauls were burnt. In the mean time the of his country, and the Second Founder of Rome, 

capitol was reduced to the last extremity, and As the houses of Rome were now all razed, 

ignorant of the steps Camillus was taking to re- the tribunes of the people renewed, with more 

lieve them. That great general, on the other warmth than ever, an old project which had oc- 

hand, not knowing the extreme want endured in casioned great disputes. They had formerly 

the capitol, only waited for a favorable oppor- proposed a law for dividing the senate and go- 

tunity to fall upon the enemy ; but, in tlie mean vemment between the cities of Veii and Rome, 

time, suffered tiiem to pine away in their infect- This idea was revived ; nay, most of the tribunes 

ed camp. The senate, at last, not knowing what were for entirely abandoning their old ruined 

was become of Camillus, resolved to enter upon city, and making Veii the sole seat of the ^m- 

a negociation, and empowered Sulpitius, one of pire. But the senate took the part of Camdlus, 

the military tribunes, to treat with the Gauls ; and, being desirous to see Rome rebuilt, cod- 

who made no great difficulty in coming to terms, tinued him, contrary to custom, a 'full year in the 

In a conference, therefore, between Brennus and office of dictator ; during which time he made it 

Sulpitius, an agreement was made ; that the Ro- his whole business to suppress the inclination of 

mans were to pay to the Gauls 1000 lbs. of gold the people to remove to Veii. Having assem- 

(about £45,000 sterling), and the latter to raise bled the curiae, he prevailed on them to lay asde 

the siege of the capitol, and quit all the Roman ter- all thoughts of leaving Rome ; and, when the dic- 

ritories. On the aay appointed, Sulpitius brought tator reported the resolution of the people to the 

the sum agreed on, ana Brennus the scales and senate, while L. Lucretius, who was to give the 

weights. Historians state that the weights of the first opinion, was beginning to speak, it hap- 

Gauls were false, and their scales untrue ; which pened that a centurion, then marching by the 

Sulpitius complaining of, Brennus, instead of senate-house, cried out aloud, * Plant your 

redressing the injustice, threw his sword and colors, ensign ; this is the best place to stay in.' 

belt into the scale where the weights were ; and, These words were considered as dictated by the 

when the tribune asked him the meaning of so gods ; and Lucretius, taking occasion from them 

extraordinary a behaviour, the only answer he to urge the necessity of staying at Rome : ' A 

gave was, Vs Victis 1 ' Woe to tlie conquered l' happy omen V cried he, ' I adore the gods who 

Sulpitius was so stung with this haughty answer gave it' The whole senate applauded his words; 

that he was for cariying the gold back into the and a decree was passed without opposition for 

capitol, and sustaining the siege to the last ex- rebuilding the city. Though the tribunes were 

tremity ; but other Romans thought it advisable defeated by Camillus in this point, they resoWed 

to put up with the affront. During these dis- to exercise their authoriw against another pa- 

putes of the deputies among themselves and with trician, who had indeed deserved punishment 

the Gaub, Camillus advanced with his army to This was Q. Fabius, who had violated the law 

the very gates of Rome ; and, being there inform- of nations, and thereby provoked the Gauls,aod 

ed of what had taken place, he commanded the occasioned the burning of Rome. His crime 

main body to follow him, and, arriving at the being notorious, he killed himself to avoid pu- 

place of parley, exclauned 'Carry back your nishment On the other hand, the republic gave 

gold into the capitol ; and you, Gauls, retire a house situated on the capitol to M. Manlios, 

with your scales and weights. Rome must not as a monument of his valor, and of the gratitude 

be redeemed with gold, but with steel.' Bren- of his fellow-citizens. Camillus closed this year 

nus replied,' that he contravened a treaty which by laying down his dictatorship : whereupon an 

was concluded and confirmed with mutual oaths.' interregnum ensued, during wnich he governed 

•Be it so;' answered Camillus, ' yet it is of no the stote alternately with P. Cornelius Scipio; 

force having been made by an inferior mafnstrate, and it fell to his lot to preside at- the election tl 



oew magituiites when L. Vilenu9 PapUcola, L. 
Virgiiuus Trieoilus. P. CornelUis CJoasus, A. 
M»alitu CapiloliDUs, L. Xmilius Uamercinus, 
and L. Postliumlui Albinua, were chosen. The 
iirit care of these magiiUales was to collect all 
the ancienl inonumenls of the religion and civil 
laws tif Kame which could be found amoni; the 
niini of the demolished cily. The laws of the 
twelve tabliis, and some of the laws of the kings, 
had been wrillen on brass, and fixed up in the 
fotum; and the Irealiea made with several na- 
lions had been engraved on pillars erecled in 
the teinplei. Pains were therefore taken to 
gaiher up the ruins of these precious monu- 
luenis ; and what could not be found was sup- 
plied by memory. The pontilices, on their 
part, look care to re-eslablish the religious ce- 
remonies, and mode also * list of lucky and un- 
lucky days. And now the R;ovemDrs of the 
republic applied ihemselves wholly to rebuild 

But Roine was scarcely restored when her 
ciliiens were alarmed by llie news that all her 
neighbours viete conbining her destruction. 
The JEnui, \'olsci. Etrurians, and even her old 
frieoda the Latins and llemici, entered into an 
alliance against her. The republic, under this 
(error, nominated Caraitlus dictator a third time. 
lie divided his new levies into three bodies. 
The first, under the command of A. Manlius, he 
ordered to encamp under the walls of Rome ; 
the second he sent into the neighbourhood of 
Veii ; and marched himself at the head of ihe 
third, to relieve the tribunes, who were closely 
heiiei^ in their camp by the farces of (he Volsci 
and Latins. Finding the enemy encamped near 
Lanuvium, on the declivity of the hill Marcius, 
ho posted himself behind it, and, by U|;hting 
fires, gave his countrymen notice of their ar- 
rival. The Vulsci and latins, when they under- 
stood tluit Camillus was at llie head of an army 
newly arrived, were so terrified that they shut 
themselves up in their camp, which they Cortihed 
with trees cut down in haste. The dictator ob- 
serving that this barrier was of green wood, and 
that every morninK there arose a great wind, 
which blew I'jU upon the enemy's camp, formed 
the detigo of taking it by fire. Widi this view 
he ordered one part of his army to go by break 
of day with Gre-bianda to the windward side of 
the camp, and the oiher to make a brisk attack 
oa the np|M>site side. Bv these means tlie enemy 
were entirely defeated, and their camp taken. 
Camillus then commanded his men to extinguish 
the Aames, and to save the booty, with which ha 
rewarded his army. Then leaving his son in the 
camp to Euerd the prisoners, and entering Ihe 
country of the JEqui, lie made himself master of 
their capital, Bola. Thence he marched against 
the Volsci; whom he entirely redueed,afier they 
bad waged war with the Itomans for the space of 
lOT years. He nert penetrated into Etruiia, to 
relieve Sulnnum, a town in alliance with Home. 
Bui, notwiihslandjftg all the expedition Camillus 
could use, he did not reach the place before it 
had capitulated. The Sulrini being ereatly dis- 
Iretsed for want of provisinns, and exhausted 
with labor, had surrendered to Ihe Etrurians, 
who had granted them aolhing but their lives 
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and clothes. In this destitute condition thcjr 
had left their own country, and were going in 
search of new habitations, when they met Cii' 
millus. The unfortunate multitude no soonel 
saw the Itomans than they threw Ihemielve* a 
the dictator's feet, who desired them to lake « J 
little rest, and refresh themselves, adding that ha { 
would soon dry up their tears, and transfer their 1 
sorrows to their enemies. The latter did not ( 
dream thai the dictator could come so speedilj 
from such a distance ; and therefore were whoUjr J 
employed in plundering the houses, or feasting I 
on the provisioDs they found in Sutrium. Man^ I 
of tliem were, therefore, put to the sword, whila f 
an incredible numberwere made prisoners; and 
the city was re.sinred to Its ancient inhahitanU. 
And now, after these glorious exploits, wbidi ' 
were finished in so short a time, Camillui I 
entered Home in triumph a third time ; resigned 
bis dictatorship, and the public chose six new 
mihiary tribunes, Q. Quinclius, Q. Servius, L. 
Julius, L. Aquilius, L. Lucretius, and Ser. Sul- 
pitius. During their administration the country 
of the £c|ui was laid waste, in order lo put it 
out of their power to revolt anew ; and the two 
cities of Corluosa and Conteneb^^ in the luco- 
mony of the Tarquinienses, were taken from the | 
Etrurians. At this time it was thouElit prope 
to repair the capilol, and add new works to uii 
part of the hill which Ihe Gauls had ende^ | 
voured 10 scale. These works were esteemed | 
very beautiful, as Liry informs us, even in 
time of Augustus. And now, Some being r« 
stated in her former flourishing condition, ths I 
tribunes, who had been for some time quiet, bcM ] 
gan to renew their seditious harangues, and !•• J 
Vive the old qnarrel about the division of tl 
conquered lands. As for the military tribunet, I 
they owned that their election had been defeo- ' 
tive ; and voluntarily laid down their office. So I 
that, after a short interregnum, during which M. I 
Manlius, Ser. Sulpitius, and L. Valerius Pali* I 
tins, governed the republic, six new militaiy tii- I 
bunes, L. Papirius, C. Sergius, L, A'.milius, !■ 1 
Menenius, L. Valerius, and C. Cornelius, v 
chosen for the ensuing year, which was spen 
works of peace. A temple, which had t 
vowed to Mars during the war, was built aod I 
consecrated by T. Qulncliits. As there had bi*1 
therln been but few Homan tribes beyond At 
Tiber which had a right of suffrage iti the co- 
mitia,four new ones were added, under the name 
of the Stetlatina, Tramonlina, Sabatina, and Ar- 
niensis; so that the tribunes were now in all 
twenty-five, which enjoyed the lame rights and 
privileges. 

The expectation of an approaching war in- 
duced the centuries to choose Camillus one of 
the military tribunes for the next year. His col- 
leagues were Set. Comeliua, Q. Servilius, L. 
(Jumctius, L. Horatius, and P. Valerius. As 
all these were moderate and considerate men, 
they agreed to invest Camillus with the sole ma- 
nagement of affairs in time of war ; and in fiiU 
senate transferred their power into his hands. It 
had already been determined in the senate to turn 
Ihe arms of the republic gainst the Etrunans ; hut, 
upon intelligence being receivedlhat the Aniiates 
had entered the Pomptin te>ri(ory,aBd ebhged the 
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Komans who had taken possession ot it to retire, debtors, of whom there was now a great nunAer. 
it was thought necessary to Humble them first. The senate, alarmed at this opposition, created 
The Antiates had joined the Latins and Hemici A. Cornelius Cossus dictator, for which the war 
near Satricum ; so that the Romans, being ap- with the Volsci afforded them a fair pretence. 
palled at their prodigious numbers, showed Manlius still continued to inflame the people 
themselves backward to engage; which Camillus against the patricians. Besides the moet an 
perceiving, he mounted his horse, and riding bounded personal generosity, he held assemblies 
through all the ranks of the army, encouraged at his own house (in the dtadel) where he slan- 
them by a suitable harangue ; after which he d is- dered the senators, affirming that they appro- 
mounted, took the next standard bearer by the priated to their own use all the gold vrhich was 
hand, and led him towards the enemy, crying to have been paid to the Gauls. Upon this be 
out, Soldiers, advance. The soldiery now fell was committed to prison ; but the people made 
on the enemy with incredible fury. Camillus, such disturbance that the senate released bin. 
to increase their eagerness, commanded a stan- At last he was publicly accused of aspiring to 
dard to be thrown into the middle of the ene- be king ; but the Romans, grateful for his having 
my's battalions ; which made those who were delivered the capitol, could not condemn hiiL 
fighting in the first ranks, exert all their resolu- The military tribunes, however, having appoiaU 
tion to recover i* The Antiates gave way, and -ed the assembly to be held without the ci^, 
were entirely defeated : the Latins and Hemici obtained their wish ; and Manlius was thrown 
separated from the Volsci, and. returned home : headlone from the capitol; the people, who la- 
while the Volsci, seeing themselves abandoned mented his fate, imputing a plague, which brohe 
by their allies, took refuge in the city of Satricum; out soon after, to the anger of the gods on that 
which Camillus immediately invested, and took account. 

by assault, when theVolsci surrendered at discre- The Romans, having now triumphed over the 
tion. He then left his army under the command Sabines, the Etrurians, the Latins, the Hemic^ 
of Valerius ; and returned to Rome to solicit the the iBqui, and the Volscians, began to look for 
consent of the senate, and make the necessary greater conquests. They accordingly turned their 
preparations for the siegeofAntium. But, while arms against the Samnites, a people about 100 
ne was proposing this affair, deputies arrived miles east from the city, descendea firom the Sa- 
from Nepet and Sutrium, cities in alliance with bines, and inhabiting a large tract of aoutbern 
Rome, demanding succors against the £tru- Italy. Valerius Corvus and Cornelius were 
rians, who threatened to besiege them. Here- consuls. The first was one of the greatest com- 
upon the expedition against Antium was laid manders of his time, and sumamed Corvos, 
aside, and Camillus commanded to hasten to the from the circumstance of being singulariy as- 
relief of the allied cities, with the troops which sisted by a crow in a single combat, in which he 
Servilius had at Rome. Camillus immediately fought and killed a Gaul of a gigantic staliire. 
set out for the new war; and, upon his arrival To his colleague's care it was consigned to lead 
before Sutrium, found it not only besieged but an army to Samnium, the enemy*8 capital, while 
almost taken, the Etrurians having made them- Corvus was sent to relieve Capua, the capital of 
selves masters of some of the gates, and all the the Campanians. The Samnites were the bravest 
avenues of the city. But the inhabitants hear- men the Romans had ever yet encountered, and 
ing that Camillus was come, recovered their cou- the contention between the two nations was nah 
rage,and, by barricadoes in the streets, prevented naged on both sides with the most determined 
the enemy from making themselves masters of resolution. But the fortune of Rome prevailed; 
the whole. Camillus, dividing his army into two and the Samnites at length fled. The other oon- 
bodies, ordered Valerius to march round the sul, having led his army into a defile, was in 
walls, while he charged the Etrurians in the rear ; danger of being cut off, had not Decius, a tri- 
on which the latter betook themselves to flight bune, possessed himself of a hill which corn- 
through a gate which was not invested. Ca- manded the enemy ; so that the Saoinites, being 
minus's troops made a dreadful slaughter of them attacked on both sides, were defeated witli great 
within the city, while Valerius made equal slaughter, no fewer than 30,000 of them being left 
havoc without the walls. Camillus hastened to dead upon the field. Some time after this vie- 
the relief of Nepet, which had submitted to the tory, the soldiers who were stationed at Capoa 
Etrurians. He took it by assault, put all the mutinying, forced Quintus, an old and emineot 
Etrurian soldiers to the sword, and condemned soldier, to be their leader ; and came witbia 
the authors of the revolt to die by the axes of the eight miles of Rome. The senate immediately 
lictors. Thus ended Camillus's military tribune- created Valerius Corvus dictator, and sent him 
ship^ in which he acquired no less reputation with another detachment to oppose them. The 
than he had done in the most glorious of his two armies were now drawn up against each 
dictatorships. other, while fathers and sons behdd themsehei 
In the following magistracy of six military prepared to engase in opposite causes; bat 
tribunes, a dangerous sedition is said to have Corvus, knowing his influence among the sol- 
taken place through the ambition of Marcus diers, instead of going forward to meet the na- 
Manlius, who had saved the capitol from the tineers in a hostile manner, went with the most 
Gauls. He envied Camillus, magnified his own cordial friendship to embrace and expostulate 
exploits beyond those of the dictator, concerted with his old acquaintances. His conduct had fht 
measures with the tribunes, and strove to gain the desired effect. Quintus only desired to have tfieir 
affections of the multitude by advocating the defection forgiven. A war between the Romans 
Agrarian law, and that for the relief of insolvent and Latins followed soon after ; and as their 



habiU, arnu, and languiige, were the same, liic 
lacKl met discipline was necessary lo prevpat 
conluiion in the enga^meni. Urden, Ihereibre, 
were inoed b; the consul Manliui, that no >o1- 
dier should leave his Tank* under. pain of death. 
With these injunctions, both aruiea were drawn 
out in array, when Melius, the general of the 
eiKmy's caTilry, puihed foiutard uid chollei^ed 
any knight in the ILoinan army lo single combat. 
Fw tome lime there was a general pause, no 
sold iei ofle ring to diiob«y liiii orders, I ill Tims 
Manllus, the consul's son, burning with shame to 
see the whole body ol the Komans intimidated, 
boldly ulliRd out against his adversary. Man- 
lius killtd his adversary ; and, despoiling him of 
his armor, relurned in triumph lo his father's 
tent, where he was givine orders relative to the 
enngement. Doubtrul of the reception he should 
find, be came, with hetitalion, to lay theenemy's 

Soils al his feet, and iosioualed ihal what he 
d waa entirely from a spirit of hereditary vir- 
tue. But his falber. turning away, ordered him 
lo be led forth before the army, and there to 
bave his head struck off on account of his dis- 
obeying orders. The whole army was struck 
wiib horror at this unnatural mandate; but when 
ihey saw iheir young champion's head struck off, 
and his hlood streaming upon the ground, Ibey 
could tw longer contain their execrations. His 
dead body, adorned with the spoils of the vun- 
quished enemy, \taa buried with all the pomp 
of miliiBn greatness. Mean time ihe bailie 

eined *itn mtituai fury ; and, as Ihe two armies 
d often ibught under the same leaden, they 
combated with oil the aAiminity of a civil war. 
The Latins chiefly depended on their bodily 
strength ; Ihe Romans on their inTincihle couraee. 
Form to neatly mulched seemed only to require 
the protection of tlteit deitifs to turn the scale of 
riclory ; and the augurs had foretold that, what- 
ever part of the Roman army should be dis- 
uessad, ihe commander of that part should de- 
rote hinaellfcrhiscounlry. Mao li us commanded 
the ri^lwing, and Decius led on the left. Boih 
stdei foujiht lor some lime with doubtful success, 
but at laaiheledwingof the Roman army began 
lo give ^und. Decios having resolved lo devote 
himself for hiscouotry, and to offer his own life 
lo nve his army, after the usual superstitions, 
mouniing on horseback, drove furiously into the 
midst of the enemy, carrying lerror aiu conster- 
nation wherever he came. He fell covered with 
wdoihIs. The Roman atmj considering this as 
an assurance of success, and the superttilion of 
the Latins being equally influenced by his reso- 
lution, a total rout ensued, and scarcely a fourth 
part of the enemy survived the defeat. This was 
the last battle that the Latins had with the Ro- 
aans ; tliey were forced to beg a peace upon hard 
oondilions; and iwo years after, Ibeir strongest 
city. Pedum, being taken, they were brought 
under final submission lo ibe Roman power. 

About this time ibe Romans sustained a si^aj 
disgrace in iheir contests with the Samnites. 
The senate having denied that nalion peace, 
Pontius their general resolved lo gain by strata- 
gem what he bad fretjuenlly lost by force. 
Leading his army inloa deRle called Claudium, 
and taking possession of all its outlets, he tent 
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ten of his soldiers, habited like shepherds, R> 
throw themselves m the way the Romans were 
lo march. The consul met them, and demanded 
Ihe route Ihe Samniie army had taken ; with 
seeming indifference they replied, that Ihey were 
gone to Luceria, in Apulia, and were then be- 
sieging it. The Roman general marched directlj 
by the shortest road, through the defiles, and 
was not undeceived till he taw his army sut- 
rouoded. Pontius, thus haringthem entirely in 
his power, first obliged the Komans to pass un- 
der the yoke, stripped of alt but their garments; 
he then stipulated that they should wholly quit 
the territories of the Samnites, and that ihey 
should continue to live upon terms of former 
confederacy. The Romans were constrained to 
subrnil to this treaty, and marched into Capua 
disarmed and half naked. But after this tlic 
power of Ihe Samiviles declined every day, 
while thai of llie Romans continually increased. 
Under Papirius Cursor, at different times consul 
and dictator, repealed triumphs were granted. 
Fabius Maximus also had his share in conquer- 
ing them ; Decius, ihe son of Decias who de- 
voted himself, followed the example of his fa- 
ther. See Decius. The success of Ihe Romins 
as^nst Ihe Samnites alarmed all Ilaly. The 
Tarentines, who had long plotted against the t»- 
public, now declared tbcmselves; and invited 
into lialy Pyrrhus king of Epirus. The off^ 
was readily accepted by that ambitious monarch. 
Their ambassadors carried magniticeni presents, 
and [old him that they only wanted a general 
of fane and experience ; and that Ihey could 
furnish 30,000 hone and 350,000 fool. As soon 
as the news of this depitlation were broughl lo 
the Roman camp, /Emilius, who had hitherto 
made war on the 'Tarentines but gently, io hope* 
of adjusting matters by negociation, began to 
commit all sorls of hostilities. He took cities, 
slormed caslles, aod laid the whole couiitiy 
waste, burning and destroying all before him. 
The Tarentines brought their army into the 
field, but Xmilius obliged them to lake refuge 
within their ualls. However, he used the pri- 
soners with great moderation, and even sent 
them back without ransom. These highly ex- 
tolled the generosity of the consul, many of Ihe 
inhabitants were bruuiihl over to the Roman 
party, and they all began to repent of their bar- 
ing sent for I^rrhus. But, in die mean lime, 
the Tnrentine ambassadors arriving in F.pirus, 
pursuant to the powers ihey bad received, made 
an absolute treaty with the king ; who sent be- 
fore him the famous Cyneoi, with 3000 men, to 
take possession of the citadel of Tarentum. 
This minister deposed Agis, whom the Tarett- 
tinea had chosen to be their governor. He like- 
wise prevailed opon the Tarentines lo deliver 
up ihe citadel into his hands ; and lent messengers 
to Pyrrhus, pressing bim to hasten his departure. ' 
Mean time, Smilius resolved to (quarter his 
troops in Apulia, near the territory of Tareniuro. 
But being obliged to pass through defiles, with 
the sea on one side and hills on the other, be 
was attacked by iheTarentinss aod Epirols from 
barks fraught with balistie, and from archeia 
and slingers on the hills. Hereupon .'Kniibus 
placed tite Tareiilme prisoners between him and 
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the enemy ; which the Tarentines perceiying, hoped to cut the Roman ^rmy in pieces while 
soon left off, so that the Romans took up their passing the rirer ; but the cavalry covering the 
winter quarters in Apulia. The next year infantry, and standin^i^ between them and the 
^milius was continued in command with the Epirots, gave them time to form themselves. On 
title of proconsul ; and was ordered to make the other hand Pyrrhus drew up his men a5 fiat 
war upon the Salentines, who had declared for as they came from the camp, and performed such 
the Tarentines. The Romans now enlisted de^s of valor that the Romans found him worthy 
the proletarii, who were the meanest of the of the great reputation he had acquired. As the 
people, and had never before been suffered to cavalry alone had hitherto engaged, Pyrrhus, 
bear arms. In the mean time Pyrrhus arrived who confided most in his infantry, hastened back 
at Tarentum, after having narrowly escaped to the camp, to bring them to the charge ; and, 
shipwreck. The Tarentines, who were entirely having changed habits with Megacles, led his 
devoted to their pleasures, expected that he phalanx against the Roman legions with incre- 
should take all the fatigues of the war on him- dible fury. Lsvinus sustained the shock widi 
self, and expose only his Epirots to danger, great resolution, so that the victory was for many 
But, his ships arriving one after another with his hours warmly disputed. Both parties several 
troops, he began to reform the disorders that times gave way, but rallied again, and were 
prevailed. He shut up their theatre, public brought back to the. charge by their command- 
gardens, porticoes, and places of exercises, and ers. Megacles, in the attire of Pyrrhus, was in all 
prohibitea all masquerades, plays, &c. They places, and well supported the character he had 
were utter strangers to military exercise ; but assumed. But his disguise at last proved fatal 
Pyrrhus, having caused a register to be made of to him : for a Roman knight, named Dexter, 
all the young men fit for war, picked out the taking him for the king, followed him wiierever 
strongest, and incorporated them among his he went ; and at last killed him, stripped him ot 
own troops, exercising them daily for several his armour, and carried it in triumph to the 
hours. And because many, who had not been consul, who, by showing to the Epirots the spdli 
accustomed to such severity, left their native of their king, so terrified them diat they began 
country, Pyrrhus, by a public proclamation, de- to give way. But Pyrrhus. appearing in the 
dared all such capitally guilty. In the mean first files of hb phalanx, and ridmg through all 
time P. Valerius Levinus, the Roman consul, the lines, undeceived his men, and inspired them 
entering the country of the Lucanians, who were with new courage. The advantage seemed to 
in alliance with the Tarentines, committed great be equal on both sides, when Ljevinus ordered 
ravages there : and, having taken and fortified his cavalry to advance ; which Pyrrhus obserring 
one of their castles, waited in that neighbourhood drew up twenty elephants in the front of bis 
for Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus therefore took the field army, with towers on their backs full of bowmen. 
with his Epirots, some recruits of Tarentum, and The sight of these dreadful animah chilled the 
other Italians ; and marched towards those parts bravery of the Romans, who had never before 
where Lsvinus was waiting for him. The Ro- seen any. However they still advanced, till 
roans were encamped on the other side of the their horses, unable to bear the smell of then, 
river Sins ; and Pyrrhus, appearing on the oppo- and frightened at the strange noise they made, 
site bank, wished to reconnoitre the enemy *s threw their riders, or carried them on ftill speed, 
camp, and see what appearance they made. He In the mean time the archers, dischargnig 
crossed the river, attended by Megacles, and showers of darts from the towers, killed many <rf 
having observed the consul's intrenchments, the the Romans, while others were trod to death by 
manner in which he had posted his advanced the elephants. Notwithstanding the disorder 
guards, and the good order of his camp, he was of the cavalry, the legionaries still kept their 
greatly surprised. On his return he changed ranks, till Pyrrhus attacked them at the head of 
his resolution of attacking them ; and waited for the Thessalian horse. The onset was so furioos 
the arrival of the confederates. In the mean that they were forced to retire in disorder. Bat 
time he posted strong guards along the river, and an elephant, which had been wounded, baring 
sent out scouts to watch the motions of the caused a great disorder in Pyrrhus's army, this 
consul. Some of these being taken by the Ro* accident favored the retreat of the Romans, and 
mans, the consul led them through his camp, and, gave them time to repass the river, and take re- 
having showed them to his army, sent them back fuge in Apulia. Pyrrhus remained master of the 
to the king, telling them that he had many other field, and had the pleasure to see the Romans 
troops to show them in due time. Laevinius, fly before him : but the victory cost bim dear, a 
being determined to draw the enemy to a battle great number of his best officers and soldiers 
before Pyrrhus received the reinforcements he having been slain in the battle. His first caie 
expected, marched to the banks. of the Siris ; and after the action was to bury the dead, and berrin 
there, drawing up his infantry in battalia, ordered he made no distinction between the Romans and 
the cavalry to file off, and march a great way his Epirots. Pyrrhus next broke into the conn- 
about, to find a passage at some place not de- tries in alliance with the Romans, plundered the 
fended by the enemy. Accordingly they passed lands of the republic, and made incursions even 
the river without being observed ; and, falling into the neighbourhood of Rome. Many cities 
upon the guards which Pyrrhus had posted on opened their gates to him, and he so6n made 
the banks over against the consular army, gave himself master of the greatest part of Campania, 
the infantry an opportunity of crossing the river While in that fruitful province he was joined by 
on bridges which Lsvinus had prepared. Before the Samnites, Lucanians, and Messaptans, whom 
tbey got over Pyrrhus, hastening from his camp, he had long expected. He then marched to 1^ 



siege to Cipua ; but LteTinui, having alceady 
received ■ teinforcenienl of tno legioni, tbiew 
some tnxips inlo ibevity; nbich obli^ Pjrrfaus 
lo drop hii desig:D,and, learlug Capua, lo marcb 
lo Naplet. Lcvinus followed him, haraMing 
his Iroops on iheir inarch; and at lengih, by 
keeping his armj in the neighbourhood, forced 
him tu give over all thoughts of ntlacking that 
dly, fiie ting then look his route towards 
Rome by the Latin way, surpriud Fiegellx-, 
and, iDtrchtng Ihtough the country of the Uer- 
nici, Mt dowD before PnEDeste. There, from the 
top of k hill, he lavr Rome. Bat ho was soon 
forced (0 retire by the other consul T. Comnca- 
niui, who, having reduced Etruria, vns just re- 
turned nith liii liclDiioui ermy to Rome. He 
therefore raised the siege ot Prsneste, and 
hastened bacic into Campatiia ; where, to his 
surprise, he (bund Lavinui with a more nume- 
rous army than that which he had defeated on 
the books of the Siris. Tlie consul went to meet 
htm, 10 try the fate of another battle ; but Pyr- 



to the campaign. To this city the Romans sent 
bim an emhajsy, consisting of Cornelius Dola- 
bella, who had conquered the Senones, Fabricius, 
•nd i£milius Pappus, to demand a surrender of 
fbf pri«onen, eiiner by way of eichange, or at a 
proper ransoD-,far Pyrrfaus had taken 1800 pri- 
•oneis, most of them Roman knights and men 
of distinction. Pyrrhus was disappointed when 
be found that ihey did not come with proposals 
of peac«, of which he was very desirous, but he 
treated them with ma^ilicence. He released 
2O0 of the prisoneis without ransom, and suf- 
fered the reil, on iheir parole, to return to Rome 
lo celebrate the Saturnalia. Having thus gained 
the good will of the ambassadois, he sent Cyneas 
to Rome with proposals of peace on these 
l«rms; — 1. That the Tareniines should be in- 
cluded in the treaty. Q.That the Greek cities in 
Italy should enjoy iheir laws and liberties. 3. 
Thalthe republic should restore to the Samniles, 
Lucaniins, and Brutlians, nil the places taken 
from Ihein, By the eloquence of the ambassa- 
dors, logetherwiih well applied bribes, he nearly 
effected his errand ; but Appius Claudius, blind 
M he was, came down to the senate, and his ora- 
loriul influence had the effect to determine that 
Rome would enter inlo no terms with Pyrrhus 
while he remained in Italy. This resoluUon they 
followed up by despatching the consuls P. Sul- 
pieiusSaierrio, and P. Decius Mus, into Apulia, 
where they found Pyrrhus encamped near Ascu- 
Inm. A ballte ensued, in whicn Deciui was 
slain, and Pyrrhus wounded and defeated, with 
the loss of many of his troops. Sulpiciut ap- 
peared in the field next day; but, huding the 
Epirots bad withdrawn to Tarentnm, he pul his 
troopf iolo winter quarters in Apulia. Both 
armies, early in the spring, took the field anew. 
The Romans were commanded thi< year by the 
consuls C. Fabricius and Q. jEmilius Pappus; 
who no sooner arrived in Apulia than they led 
their troops into ihe territory of Tarentum. Pyr- 
rtiua, who had received considerable reinforce' 
foenis from EpJrus, met ihero near the frontiers, 
and cticunpea at a small distance. While (he 
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consuls were waiting for a favorable opportuoily, 
a messenger from Nicias, the king's physician, 
delivered a letter to Fabricius ; wherein iha 
traitor offered to lake off his master by poison 
for a suitable reword. The virmous Roman im- 
mediaiely wrote to Pyrrhui, warning him, with- 
out discovering the criminal, to take care of 
himself, and to be upon his guard against the 
Ireacherousdesigns of thoieabout bim. Pytrhus, 
out of gtalitiide, released immediately, wilhout 
ransom, all the prisoners he had taken. Bui the 
Komans, disdaining to accept a recompense fijr 
not committing the blackest treachery, sent lo ' 
Pyrrhus an equal number of Samnite and Taren* 
line prisoners. As the king of Epirus grew every 
day more weary of the war, he sent Cyneas again 
to Home, to try if he could prevail upon tha 
senate to barken to an accommooaiion upon lermi 
consistent with hanor,but in vain. Meantime am- 
bassadors arrived at his camp from the Syracu- 
sians, Agrigenlines, and Leoiiiiiies, imploring 
his assistance to drive out the Carthaginianf, 
who threatened their stales with utter deslruclion. 
Pyrrhus, who wanted only some pretence to 
leave Italy, Uid hold of this ; and, appointing 
Milo governor of Tarenlum, with a strong gar> 
nson, he set sail for Sicily with 30,000 foot, and 
25,000 horse, on board a fleet of 100 ships. 
Here he was at firat attended with great soccesi; 
but the Sicilians, disgusted at the enormous ex- 
tortions of his minislers, had submitli-d parttjr 
to the Carthaginians, and partly lo the Mamer- 
tines. When Carthage heard of this change, 
new troops were raised all over Africa, and a 
numerous army sent inlo Sicily lo recover tha 
cities which Pyrrhus had taken. As the Sicilian* 
daily deserted from him, he was not iti » condU . 
tion, with his Epirols alone, to vrithstand so 
powefrul an enemy ; and therefore, when depu- , 
ties came lo him from the Tareniines, Samnitev 
Brultians, and Lucanians, representing lo hink 
that, without his assistance, Ihey must fall a 
sacrifice to the Romans, he laid bold of that op- 
-lortunily to relum to Italy. His fleet wa> ' 
aliacked by that of Carthage; andhisamiy.anet ■ 
their landing, by Ihe Alamertines. Bui Pyrrhui 
having, by bis braveiy. escaped all danger, 
marched along the sea shore, lo reach Tarentum 
that way. As he passed through the country of 
the Locrians, who had massacred the troops he 
had left there, he not only exercised all sorts oT 
cruelty on the inhabitants, but plundered the 
temple of Proserpine. Tlie immense richn 
which he found there were, by his order, sent to 
TarentuiD by sea; but the ships that carried 
ihera lieing dashed ^[einst the rocks by a teav- ' 
pest, and ihe mariners all losi, this proud prince^ j 
considering it as a judgment from the godir 
caused all the treasures which the sea liad thrown 
upon the shore lo be carefully gathered up, and 
replaced in the temple : and put all those tft 
death who had advised bim lo plunder the ien>- 
ple. Pyrrhus at length arrived at Tarenlnro ; but 
of the army he had carried into Sicily he brought 
back inlo Italy only 2000 horse and not 10,000 
foot. He therefore reinforced ihem with the best 
troops he could raise in the countries of the Sam- 
nitei, Lncanians, and Bmtiians ; and hearing 
that Ihe two new contuli, Curiui Deiitatus ttiA 
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Cornelius Lentulus^ had divided their forces, their soldiers being incorporated in the legions; 

the one invading Lucaoia and the other Samnium, while others had a right of suffrage in the eko- 

he likewise divided his army into two bodies, tions made by the centuries. These differeat 

marching with his Epirots s^inst Dentatus, in degrees of honor, privileges, and liberty, wen 

hopes of surprising him in his camp near Bene- founded on the different terms granted to the 

ventum. But the consul went out of his entrench- conquered nations when they surreoderady and 

ments vriih a strong detachment of legionaries were afterwards increased according to tbeir 

to meet him, repulsed his van-guard, put many, fideliw, and the services they did the republic, 

of the Epirots to the sword, and took some of The Romans now became respected by tbreigB 

their elephants. Curius then marched his army nations, and received ambassadors from Ptokemr 

into the Taurasian fields, and drew it up in a Philadelphus king of Egypt, and from ApoU 

plain wide enough for his own troops, but too Ionia, a city of Macedon. Sensible of tlieir 

narrow for the Epirot phalanx. But the king^s own importance, they granted protection to wfaal- 

eagerness to try his skill with so renowned a ever nation requested it of tnem ; not with a 

commander, made him engage at that great dis- view of serving one party, but that they might 

advantage ; the consequence of which was that subject both. In this manner they assisted the 

the Romans obtained a complete victory. Oro- Mamertin&i against Hiero, king of Syracuse, 

sius and Eutropius tell us that Pyrrhus's army which brought on the wars wiu the Carthagi- 

consisted of 80,000 foot and 6000 horse, including nians, which terminated in the total destructioo 

his Epirots and allies ; whereas the consular of that ancient republic, as related under Cak- 

army was scarcely 20,000 strong. Some say thage. 

that the king's loss amounted to 30,000 men; The interval between the first and second Panic 

others reduce it to 20,000. All agree that Curius wars was by the Romans employed in redudsg 

took 1200 prisoners and eight elephants. This the Boii and Ligurians, who had revolted. TTieM 

victory, which was the most decisive Rome had were Gaulish nations, who had alwajrs been voy 

ever gained, brought all Italy under subjection, formidable to the Romans, and now gave one « 

and paved the way for those vast conquests their consuls a notable defeaL However, bt 

which followed. Pyrrhus being not in a condi- soon after defeated them with great slangl^; 

tion, after this great loss, to keep the field, re- though it was not till some time after that, and 

tired to Tarentum, attended only by a small with great difficulty, that they were totally sub* 

body of horse, leaving the Romans in full pos- dued. During this interval, also, the Romms 

session of his camp ; which they so much ad-> seized on the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and 

mired that they made it ever after a model by Malta, and in 219 B. C. the two former wese 

which to form their own. And now he resolved reduced to the form of a province. Papirins, 

to leave Italy, but concealed his design. Accord- . who had subdued Corsica, demanded a triumph; 

ingly he despatched ambassadors into ^tolia, but, not having interest enough to obtain it, ht 

lUyricum, and Macedon, demanding 5upplies of took a method entirely new to do himself justice, 

men and money ; and, having at last pretended He put himself at the head of his victorious amy, 

to be in a great rage at ^e dilatoriness of his and marched to the temple of Jupiter latishi^ 

friends in sending him succors, acquainted the on the hill of Alba, with all the pomp that al- 

Tarentines that he must go and bring them over tended triumphant victors at Rome. He made 

himself. However he len behind him a strong no other alteration in the ceremony but that of 

garrison in the citadel of Tarentum under Milo. wearing a crown of myrtle instead of a crown of 

After these precautions Pyrrhus set sail from laurel, and this on account of his havii^ de- 

Epirus, and arrived safe at Acrocerauniuro with feated the Corsicans in a place where there mm 

8000 foot and 500 horse ; after having spent to a grove of myrtles. The example of Papiiias 

no purpose six years in Italy and Sicily. was afterwards followed by many generals to 

Though, from the manner in which Pyrrhus whom the senate refused triumphs. Tlie next - 

took his leave, his Italian allies had little reason year, when M. ^milius Barbula and M. Juntos 

to expect any further assistance from him, yet rera were consuls, a new war sprung up in a 

they continued to indulge vain hopes, till certain kingdom out of Italy. Illyricum, whioi bo^' 

accounts arrived of his being killed at the siege dered upon Macedon and Epirus, was at this 

of Argos. This threw the Samnites into despair : time governed by Teuta, the widow of king 

so that they put all to the issue of a general Agron, and guardian to her son Pinaeus, a minor, 

battle ; in which they were defeated with such Her pirates had taken and plundered many ships 

dreadful slaughter that the nation was almost ex- belonging to the Romans, and her troops weie 

terminated. This overthrow was soon followed then besieging the island of Issa, in the Adriatie 

by the submission of the Lucanians, Bruttians, whose inhabitants were under the protection of 

Tarentines, Sarcinates, Picentes, and Salentines ; the public. Upon the complaints therefore of the 

so that Rome now became mistress of all the Italian merchants, and to protect the people of 

nations from the remotest parts of Etruria to the Issa, the senate sent two ambassadors to the 

Ionian Sea, and from the Tyrrhenian Sea to the Illyrian queen, Lucius and Caius Coruncanns, 

Adriatic. All these nations, however, did not to demand of her that she would restrain her 

enjoy the same privileges. Some were entirely subjects from infesting the sea with pirates. She 

subject to the republic ; others retained their old answered them haughtily ; they replied in a 

laws and customs. Some were tributary; and similar strain, which provoked Teuta to such a 

others allies, who were obliged to furnish troops degree that she caused them to be murdered oa 

at their own expense, when the Romans required, their return. When so notorious an infractioo 

Some had the privilege of Roman citizenship, of the law of nations was known at Rome, the 



people demanded vengeince ; and Ihe unete 
navmg eracM, as uiual in such mset, itatues 
thtv« leet high lo their memory, ordered a fleet 
to be equipped, and (roops raised, viilh enpe- 
dilion. Udt Teuta tent an embassy to Rome, 
■souring the senate thai she had no hand in the 
inufder ot the ambassadors, and offering to de- 
liret Dp to Ihe repuhlic those who had committed 
ll. The Romans, being threatened with a war 
from the GauU.vtere ready to accept this satii- 
faciion ; but the Ulyrian fleet having gained some 
ailvaniage oTer that of the Achieans, and taken 
the island of Corcyra near Efurus, this success 
made Teuta behe'e herself inTincible, and she dis- 
recardeil her promise to the Romans ; she even 
sent hoi fleet to seize on the island of Issa, nhich 
they had taken under their protection. Here- 
upon Ihe consuls, P. Posthumius Alhinus and 
Cn. FuItius Ontumalus, embarked for Illyri- 
cum : FnUius having the command of the fleets, 
which consisted of 100 galleys ; and Posthumius 
of the land Ibcces, nhich amounted to 20,000 
foM, brsidej B small body of horse. Fulvius 
■(jpeared with his fleet before Corcyra, and wus 
put in poisession both of the island and city by 
Uemttnus of Pharos, governor for queen Teuta. 
N«T m* this all ; Demetrius made the inhib- 
ilanu of Apollonia drive out tiie Illyrian garri- 
son, and admit into their city the Uoman troops. 
The Andysans, ParUiini, and Atintanes, soon 
after isbmitled lo Posthumius, being induced 
bjr 6>e perfuafion« of Demetrius lo shake oflTlhe 
Illyrian yoke. The consul, 1>eing now in pos- 
leuion of most of the inlaJid lawns, returned to 
ihe coast, where, with the assistance of the Heel, 
he took many strong holds, among which was 
Nuina, » place of great strength, widi a nume- 
i«ui ^(Ti«on. The loss of Ihe Romans was re- 
paired by the capture of forty lllyriaa vessels, 
which were retumin; home with booty. At 
lem;ih the Koman fleet appeared before Issa, 
whKh. by Tenia's order, wis still closely be- 
sieged, noiwithslanding' her losses, liowerer, 
upon the approach of Ihe Roman fleet, (he llly- 
riitns dispersed ; but the Pharians, who served 
among them, followed their conniryman Deme- 
trius, and joined the Romans, to whom the Is- 
sani submilled, Sp. Corvilius and (j. Fabius 
Maiimus being again raised to the consulate, 
Poathumiui was called from Illyricum, and re- 
futed a triumph for having been too prodigal of 
blood at Ihe siege of Nutria. 'His colleague 
Fulriut was appointed to command the land 
foroei u proconsul. Hereupon Teuta retired to 
one of her sirong holds called Rhizon, and 
thence Mrly in spring sent an embaisyto Rome. 
The semle refused to treat willi her ; but granted 
the young king a peace upon condition: 1. That 
he ihonld pay an annual tribute; 2. Thai he 
should surrender pan of his dominions ; 3. Thai 
lie *hould never suffiir above three of his ships of 
•mt at a lime to tail beyond L^ffus. Tlic places 
he yielded to the Romans by this treaty were 
th« ijllndi of Corcyra, Issa, and Pharos, the 
«tty of Dynhachium, and the country of the 
Alinlann. Soon after Tenia abdicated ilie re- 
gency, arkd Demetrius succeeded her. Uefore 
thii war wiu ended, the Romans were alarrned 
hy new motion* of the Gauls, and the gioal pro- 
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gress which the Carthaginians made lu Spain. 
At this lime also the fears of the people were 
enciied by a propliecy said to be tidien out of 
the Sybilline books, that the Gauls and Greeks 
should one day be in possession of Rome. This 
prophecy, however, tne senate found means lo 
elude, by burying two Gauls and two Greeks 
alive, and then telling the multitude that the 
Gauls and Greeks were now in possession of 
Rome. The Romans now made vast prepara- 
tions against the Gauls, Some say that tne num- 
ber of forces raised by their republic on this 
occasion amounted to no fewer than 800,000 
men. Of this incredible mnltilude a4B,{)'*0 
foot, and 36,000 horse, were Romans or Cain- 
panians; yet (he Gauls, with only S0,000 foot 
and 20,000 horse, forced a passage through 
Etruria, and took the road towards Home. Here 
they at first defeated one Roman army ; hut, 
being soon after met by (wo others, they were 
ullerly defeated, with theloss of more than 50,000 
men. The Romans then entered their country, 
which they cruelly ravaged ; but a plague break- 
mg out obliged them to return home. This was 
followed by a new war, in which those Gauls 
who inhabited Insubria and Liguria were lolallj 
subdued, and their country reduced to a Roman 
province. These conquesls were followed by 
that of Islria; Dimalum, a city of importcmce 
in lUyricum ; and Pharos, an island in the Adrk | 
alic Sea. The second Punic war for some ti 
retarded (he conquests of the Romans, and ei 
threatened their state with entire deslructioni ,1 
but Hannibal being at last recalled from Ilaly, ,1 
and entirely defeated at Zama, they made peaca 1 
upon such advantageous terms as gave them *n 4 
entire superiority over that republic, which they 
not long after entirely subverted. See Cab- \ 

The successful issue of ihc second Punic wir 
had greatly increased the extent of the RomM i 
empire. They were now masters of alt Sicily, , 
the Mediterranean Islands, end great part of 
Spain ; and, through the dissensions of the Asiilic 
states with the king of Macedon, a pretence wa> i 
now found for carrying their arms into these parU, 
The Gauls, however, continued their incursioni, 
but now ceased lo be formidable; while the 
kmgs of Maeedon were first obliged to submit 
to a disadvantageous peace, and at last lotalljr 
subdued. See Micedoh. The reduction a ] 
Macedon was soonfollowedbythatof all Greece, 
either under the name of allies or olherwisai,, 
while Antiochus the Great, to whom Haonibrf 
fled for protection, by an unsuccessful war, firat J 
gave the Romans a footing in Asia. See SvaiA. j 
The Spaniards and Gauls continued to be tb« 1 
most obstinate enemies. The former, particiir I 
larly, were rather exterminated than reduced; I 
and even this required the utmost care and vigi- j 
lanee of Scipio flimilianus, Ihe conqueror Ol I 
Carthage, lu execute. See Spain and Numah^ 
TiA. Thus the Romans attained to a height of 1 
power superior lo any other nation ; but now i 
sedition broke out, which we may say was nevw 
terminated hut with the overthrow of the repub^ 
lie- This had its origin from Tiberius Seiii^ , 
pronius Gracchus, descended from a fatnilj ' 
which, thongli plebeian, wasai illustrious as 
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ID the commonwealth. His father had been nions and effects to the Romans, Gracchus im- 

twice consul, was a great general, and had been mediately got a new law passed, enacting that 

honored with two triumphs. But he was still this money should be divided among the poor 

more renowned for his domestic virtues and pro- citizens who could not have lands, and that the 

bity than for his birth or valor. He married disposal of the revenues of Pergamus should not 

Cornelia, the daughter of the first Scipio Afri- be in the senate, but in the comitia. By these 

<;anus, the pattern of her sex, and the prodigy steps Gracchus most effectually humbled the tt- 

of her age; and had by her several children, nate. In order to continue his power, he projected, 

of whom three arrived to maturity of age, Ti- and indeed almost effected, his re-election to tlie 

berius Gracchus, Caius Gracchus, and a daugh- office of tribune; but the patriciaos, being deter- 

ter, Sempronia, who was married to Scipio mined to effect his fall, took advantage of a re- 

Africanus Junior, or iEmilianus. Tiberius, the port that had been circulated of his ipteoboa of 

eldest, was deemed the most accomplished youth aspiring to sovereignty, and slew him in a tumok 

in Rome, with respect to the qualities both on the day of election. 

of body and mind. He made his first campaigns The death of Gracchus did not put an end to 
under his brother-in-law, and distinguished the tumult. Above 300 of the tribune's fneodi 
himself by his courage and prudence. When he lost their lives also ; and, their bodies were throws 
returned to Rome he applied himself to the with that of Gracchus, into the Tiber. Nay, the 
study of eloquence ; and at thirtv years of age senate carried their revenge beyond the fiital day 
was accounted the best orator of his day. He which had stained the capitol with Roman blood, 
married the daughter of Appius Claudius, who They sought for all the friends of the late tribune, 
had been consul and censor, and was the chief and without any form of law assassinated tone, 
author and negociator of that peace with the and forced others into banishment. These dis- 
Numantines which the senate, with the utmq^t in- turbances were for a short time interrupted by a 
justice, disannulled. He stood for the tribune- revolt of the slaves in Sicily, occasioned by the 
ship of the people ; which he no sooner obtained cruelty of theirmasters ; but, they being soon le- 
than he resolvea to attack the nobility in the most duced, the contests about the Sempronian law, 
tender parts. They had usurped lands unjustly, as it was called, again took place. Both parties 
cultivated them by slaves, to the great detriment were determined not to yield ; and therefore the 
of the public; and had lived for about 250 yeani most fiital effects ensued. The first thing of coo- 
in an open defiance to the Licinian law, by which sequence was the death of Scipio Afncanus the 
it was enacted that no citizen should possess more younger, who was privately strangled in his bed 
than 500 acres. This law Tib. Gracchus resolved by some of the plebeian party, about 129 B.C. 
to revive. As he first drew it up it was very Caius Gracchus, brother to Tiberius, not only 
mild ; for it only enacted, that those who pos- undertook the revival of the Sempronian law, 
sessed more than 500 acres of land should part but prop<Med a new one, granting the ri^H of 
with the overplus ; and that the full value of the Roman citizens to all the Italian allies, who 
said lands should be paid them out of the public could receive no share of. the lands divided m 
treasury. The lands thus purchased by the pub- consequence of the Sempronian law. The ^eels 
lie were to be divided among the poor citizens ; of this were much worse than the former; the 
and cultivated either by themselves or by free- flame spread through all Italy ; and the nttioaft 
men, who were upon the spot. He allowed who had made war with the republic in its »- 
every child to hold 250 acres. This law, even fancy again commenced enemies more foimids* 
in so mild a shape, was strenuously opposed by ble than before. Fragellse, a city of the Vobd, 
the senate, and by one of his fellow tribunes revolted ; but, being suddenly attacked, wis 
Marcus Octavius Csecina. The consequence obliged to submit, and was razed to the groud. 
was, that he procured the deposition of the latter, Gracchus, however, still continued his attesDpls 
and, irritated by opposition, he had influence to humble the senate and the patricians : the ul- 
tnough to have the law revived as it was at first timate consequence of which was, that a piiee 
passed, without abating any thing of its severity, was set on his head and that of Fulvius his ooo- 
Fhere was no exception in favor of the children federate, no less than their weight in gold, to 
in families ; or reimbursement promised to those any one who should bring them to Opimius the 
who should part with the lands they possessed chief of the patrician party. Thus the custom of 
above 500 acres. The Licinian law being thus proscription was begun by the patricians, of 
revived with one consent, both by the city and which they themselves soon had enough, and 
country tribes, Gracchus caused the people to they certainly merited it. Gracchus anid Fnl- 
appoint three commissioners, to hasten its execu- vius were sacrificed, but the disorders of the re- 
tion. The commission was held by Gracchus, public were not so easily cured, 
his father-in-law Appius Claudius, and his bro- The inroad of the Cimbri and Teutones 
ther Caius Gracchus. These three spent the put a stop to the civil discords for some time 
whole summer in travelling through the Italian longer ; but, they being defeated, nothing pre- 
provinces, to examine what lands were held by vented the troubles from being revived with 
any person above 500 acres, in order to divide greater fury than before, except the war with the 
them among the poor citizens. On a strict en- Sicilian slaves, which had again commenced 
quiry they found that the lands taken from the with more dangerous circumstances than ever, 
rich would be enough to content all the poor But this being ended, about 99 B. C, no lartber 
citizens. But the following circumstance eased obstacle remained. Marius the conqueror of Ju- 
Gracchus of this difficulty. Attalus Philometer, gurtha (see Numidia) and the Cimbri undertook 
king of Pergamus, having bequeathed his domi- the cause of the plebeians against the senate and 



patricians. Having associated himielr witli 
Apuleiiu and Glaucia, Iwo factioua men, ihey 
carried their proceedings (u such a lengtb ihal 
an open lebellion commenced, and Manui liim- 
seir mu obliged to icl against his aliies. Peare, 
hotrerer, was restored by the massacre of Apu- 
teins and Glaucia, witb a great number of liieir 
followen ; upon which Manus left the city. 
While factious men thus endeavoured to tear the 
nfMiblic in piecesjlheattemptsof the well mean- 
ing to heal those divisions served only to in- 
volve the stale in calamities iiill oiare grievous. 
The consuls observed that many individuals of 
the Italian allies lived at Rome, and falsely pre- 
tended to be lloman citizens. By means of 
them the plebeian party had acquired a gieat deal 
of power, ai the votes of these pretended citi- 
ttaa were always at the service of the tribunes. 
The consuls, therefore, passed a law, command- 
ing all those pretended ciiiiens to return home. 
This was lo much resented by the Italian states 
tliat a universal defection took place. A scheme 
*>Bs then formed by M. Livius Drusus, a tribune 
of tbe people, to reconcile all parties; but this 
only made matters worae, and procured his own 
■iiniiintiiiii His deadi seemed a signal for 
war. The Mitrsi, Peligni, Samniies, Campanians, 
and Lucanians, and all the provinces from the 
LirislotheAdriaiiCiTevoltedat once, and formed 
IhemsclvES into a republic in opposition to that 
of Rome. The haughty Romans were now made 
thoroughly sensible that they were not iavincihie ; 
thev were defeated in almost every eng^ement ; 
•Dd must soon have yielded, had they not fallen 
upon a method nf dividing their enemies. A 
law WM paKed, euacling that all the nations in 
Italy, who»e alliance witb Rome was indisputa- 
ble, should enjoy the right of Roman citizens. 
This drew olT several nations from their alliance ; 
and, Sylla taking upon him the com maud of the 
Roman armies, fortune soon declared m favor of 
the latter. Yet the success of Rome against the 
allies served only to bring greater miseries upon 
herself. Marius and Sylla became rivals ; the 
ibrmer adhering to the people, and the latter to 
Ihe patricians. Marius associated with one of 
the tribunes named Sulpilius, in conjunction 
with wham he raised such disturbances that Sylla 
was forced to retire from the city. Having thus 
driven olf bis rival, Marius got himself appointed 
Evneral against Mithridates, king of Ponlus. See 
PoNTi's. But the soldiers refused lo obey any 
other than Sylla. A civil war ensued, in wliich 
Marius was driven out in his turn, and a price 
set upon his head and that of Sulnitiua, and their 
sdherenU. Sulpilius wassoonseitedand killed; 
but Marius escaped. In the mean time, how- 
ever, the cruelties of Sylla rendered him obnoxi- 
ous both (o the senate and people; and Cinna, 
« furious partisan of the Marian (action, being 
chowa consul, cited him tu give an account of 
Kit conduct. Upon this Sylla set out for Asia ; 
Marius was recalled from Africa, whither he had 
fled ; and, immediately on his landing in Italy, 
was joitked by a great number of shepherds, 
•laves, and men of desperate fortunes ; so tliat he 
*oon had a considerable army. Cinna, whom the 
•enatars had deposed and driven out of Rome, 
aolicitfd and obtained a powerful army from the 
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allies ; and being joined by Sertorius, a most 
able and experienced general, the two, in con- 
junction with Marius, advanced towards tha 
capital; and, as their forces daily increased, a 
fourth army was formed under Papitius Carbo. 
The senate raised some forces to defend the 
city ; but, these being vastly inferior m number 
and inclined to the cimtrary side, they were 
obliged to open their gates to the confederates. 
Alarius entered at the head of a numerous gtiard, 
composed of slaves, whom he callel his Ikr~ ^ 
dixans, and whom he designed to employ in I 
revenging himself on his enemies. The fir»» | 
order he gave these assas^tins was, to murder all 
who came to salute him and were not answered 
with the like civility. As every one was forward 
to pay his compliments lo the new tyrant tbi» | 
order proved the destruction of Tost numlier*. 
At last, these Dardicans abandoned thents«tvM 
to such excesses in every kind of vice, that Cinr« 
and Sertorius ordered their troops to bll upon 
them; which, beiiig instantly put in execution) 
they were all cm off to a mm. By the desirue- 
tion of his guards Marius was reduced to tha i 
necessity of taking a method of gratifying his 
revenge somewhat more tedious, though equally 
effectual. A conference was held between the 
four chiefs, in which a resolution was taken to 
murder without mercy all the senators who had 
opposed the popular faction. A general slaughter 
commenced, which lasted five days, during whielt 
the greatest pan of the obnoxious senators were 
tnit off, their heads stuck upon poles over agaimt ' 
the rostia, and their bodies dragged with hooks 
into the forum, where they were left to he de- 
voured by dogs. Sylla's house was demolished, 
his goods confiscated, and he himself declared aa 
enemy to his country ; however his wife and 
children escaped. This massacre was not con- 
fined to the city of Home. The soldiers wen 
dispersed over the country in seareh of thow 
who lied; and many ^ve up their friends who 
hod fled to them for shelter. 

This slaughter being over, Cinna named hinH 
self and Marius consuls for the ensuing year; 
and these tyrants seemed resolved to begin tha 
new year as they had ended the old one : but, 
while they were preparing to renew their cruel- 
ties, Sylla, having proved victorious in the east, 
sent a long letter to the senate, giving an account 
of his many victories, and his resolution of 
returning lo Rome to revenge himself of hit , 
enemies. This letter occasioned a univertal 
terror. Marius, dreading to enter the lists with 
such a renowned warrior, gave himself up to ex- 
cessive drinking, and died. Uis son was as-to- 
cialed with Cinna in Ihe government, though not 
> ICM 

d\'a> 

lerius Flaccus general of Ihe forces in the eatt, 
and appointed him a considerable amy ; but the 
troops, all to a man, deserted hira and joined 
Sylla. Soon after Cinna declared himself consul 
a third time, and took for bis colleague Papiriui 
Carbo ; but Ihe citizens, dreading the tyranny of 
these monsters, fled in crowds to Sylla, who wai 
now in Greece. To him Ihe senate sent depu- 
ties, begging that he would have comgiassion 
on his country, and n" ' " 
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Bach a length as to begin a civil war : but he re- Though individuals retained the 

plied that he was coming to Borne full of rage siastic notions of liberty as before, yet the nuadi 

and revenge; and that all his enemies should of the generality seem froni^ this time to \an 

perish, either by the sword or the axes of the inclined towards monarchy. New masten 

executioners. Upon this several very numer- indeed already prepared for the republic, 
ous armies were formed against him ; but were Cesar and rompey had emineatlj 

every where defeated, or went over to the guished themselves by their martial 

enemy. Pompey, afterwards styled the Great, and were already rivals. Sertoriu^ one of the 

embraced the party of Sylla. The Italian generals of the Marian ftiction, and the ooly oae 

nations took some one side and some another, of them possessed either of honor or pfobi^, 

Cinna was killed in a tumult, and young Marius had retirea into Spain, where he erected a ie> 

and Carbo succeeded him; but the former, public independent of Rome. Pompey ad 

having ventured an engagement with Sylla, Metellus, two of the best reputed genctadf it 

was by him defeated, and forced to fly to Pre- Rome, were sent against him ; but, instead of 

neste, where he was closely besieged. Thus conquering, they were on all occasions coa- 

was Rome reduced to the lowest degree of mi- quered by him. At last Sertorius was treacher- 

sery ; when one Pontius Telesinus, a Samnite, ously murdered ; and the traitors, who after his 

projected the total ruin of the city. He had deaUi usurped the command, being totally de»- 

joined, or pretended to join, the generals of the titute of his abilities, were easily defeated by 

Marian faction with an army of 40,000 men ; Pompey : and thus that general reaped an wide- 

and therefore marched towards Preneste, as if served honor from concluding the war with soe- 

he designed to relieve Marius. By this manceu- cess. The Spanish war vras scarcely ended 

vre he drew Sylla and Pompey away from the when a very dangerous one was excited by 

capital ; and then, decamping in the night, over- Spartacus, a Thracian gladiator. For some time 

reached these two generals, and by break of day this rebel proved very successful : but at hit 

was within ten furlongs of the CoUatine gate, was defeated and killed by Crassus. The fop* 

He now, declaring himself as much an enemy to tives, however, rallied again, to the number of 

Marius as to Sylla, told his troops that it was 5000 ; but, being defeated by Pompey, the latter 

not his design to assist one Roman against ano- took occasion to claim the glory due to Ciassiis. 

ther, but to destroy the whole race. ' Let Are Being thus become extremely populate he ms 

and sword,' said he, ' destroy all ; let no quarter he chosen consul along with Crassus; BcMh geoe- 

S'ven ; mankind can never be free as long as one rals were at the head of powerftil armies^ and a 
Oman is left alive.' Never had this proud me- contest instantly began betwixt them. Wkh 
tropolis been in greater danger; nor ever had difficulty they were in appearance reconciled, 
any city a niore narrow escape. The Roman but began to oppose one another in a new wsjr. 
youth marched out to oppose him, but were Pompey courted the fiavor of the people, by le- 
driven back with ereat slaughter. Sylla himself instating the tribunes in their ancient power, 
was defeated, and forced to fly to his camp, which had been greatly abridged by Sylli. 
Telesinus advanced with increased confldence ; Crassus, though very covetous, entertamed die 
but, in the mean time, M. Crassus having de- populace with surprising proftision at 10,000 
feated the other vring of his army, he attacked tables, and distributed com among their fiuni- 
the body where Telesinus commanded, and by lies. He was the- richest man at this time in 
putting them to flight saved his country. Sylla Rome, his estate being valued at upwaids ci 
having now no enemy to fear, marched first to 7000 talents, i. e. £1,365,250 sterling. Pompey, 
Atemne, and thence to Rome. From the former however, still had the superiority ; and was 
city he carried 8000 prisoners to Rome, and therefore proposed as a proper person for dev- 
caused them all to be massacred at once in the ing the seas of pirates. He was to have an 
circus. His cruelty next fell upon the Prsnes- absolute authority for three years over all the 
tines, 12,000 of whom were massacred without seas within the pillars of Hercules, and over 
mercy. Young Marius had killed himself, to all the countries for 400 ftirloi^ from the sea. 
avoid falling into his hands. Soon after the He was empowered to raise as many soidters 
inhabitants of Norba, a city of Campania, find- and mariners as he thought proper; to take 
ing themselves unable to resist the forces of the what sums of money he pleased out of the public 
tyrant, set fire to their houses, and all perished treasury, without being accountable ; and to 
in the flames. The taking of these cities put an choose out of the senate fifteen senators to be 
end to the civil war, but not to the cruelties of his lieutenants, and execute his orders when he 
Sylla. Having assembled the people in the co- himself could not be present. The sensible 
mitium, he told them that he was resolved not part of the people were against investing one 
to spare a single person who had borne arms man with so much power; but the untbinkiD^ 
against him. This cruel resolution he put in multitude rendered all opposition fiuitless. 
execution with the most unrelenting vigor ; and. This law being agreed to, Pompey executed his 
having at last cut ofi* all those whom he thought commission so much to the pubUc satis&ctioo 
capable of opposing him, Sylla caused himself that on his return a new law was proposed^ ap- 
to be declarea perpetual dictator This revo- pointing him general of all the ft>rces in Asia; 
hition happened about 80 B. C, and from this and, as he was still to retain the sovereign^ of 
time we may date the loss of the Roman liberty, die seas, he was now in fact made sovereign of 
Sylla indeed resigned his power in two years ; all the Roman empire. Cicero and Cesar sup- 
but the citizens of Rome, having once submitted, ported this law, the former aspiring at the con- 
were ever after ready to submit to a master, sulate, and the latter pleased to see die Romans 
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"■ppoinlllig thetntelTH ■ muter. Pomp^, hov- 
«*«f, eieculcd his commission with 6delily ukJ 

4ucctsi, completely conquering Ponno, Albania, 

■Iberifc &e^ which ba'd been begun by Sylla and 
Lucullot; But, while Pompcy was (bus ac^tan- 

•disio; himself, ihe republic was □□ ibe point of 
beine subvened bj a conspiracy formed by Lu- 
cius Sernos Catiline. He was descended from 
*n illusttioiis family ; but having ruined hi> 

estate, and rendered himself infamous by a series 
of detestable crimes, he associated with a num- 
ber of others in similar circumsumces. Their 
Mherat was to murder the coo^is witb the 
(neatest part of the senators, set lire to the city, 
and teue the g;OTenimeni. This design miscar- 
ried twice : but Wat not dropped by tbe conspi- 
lalors. At la^t it was discovered by a yoiin^ 
knieht, who had revealed ilie secrvi to bis para- 
mour. Catiline then openly took the fieli, and 
raised a considerable army : but was defeated 
and killed about 63 B. C. In the mean time 
Casar continued lo advance in popularity and 
in power. Soon after the defeat of Catiline he 
was created ponlifei maximus; and after Ihal 
wu seat into Spain, where he subdued seieral 
•twiooi that bad never been subject lo Itome. 
Hein time Pompey returned from the east, and 
was received with the highest honors; Iml he 
affected eniaordinary modesty, and declined 
accepting a triumph. Hii mm was to assume a 
■orereign authority without seeming to detire it. 
lie theteToie renewed his intrigues, and spared 
no pains to increase his popularity. Cc^ar, on 
his return from Spain, found the sovereignly di- 
vided between Crassus and Pompey. No less 
amhitioas than either, Ctmr proposed that (hey 
•hould put an end to their differences, and lake 
him for a partner. In short, he projected a tri- 
umvirate (Pompey, Ctassus, and himself), in 
whkh should be lod^ the whole iiower of Ihe 
senate and people; and they l>ound themselves 
by mutual oaitii to stand by each other, and 
■ufler nothing to be undertalien or carried into 
execution without ihe unanimous consent of all 
the three. Hius was the liberty of the Romans 
a second time laken away ; nor did they ever af- 
letoardi recover it, though few perceived this, 
At ib« time, except Caio. The association of 
'■ " ' I long lime kepi secret; 

'" except the 
s, for which 
the lUie reckoned itself indebted toCicsar. 

The first consequence of Ihe iHiunvirale was 
the consulship of Julius Cesar, obtained by Ihe 
favor of Pompey and Crassus. Cnsar set him- 
self la engage the affections of the people; and 
this he did, by an agrarian law, so eflecluilly. 
tliat he was in a manner idolised. This law whs 
in itself very reasonable and just; nevertheless 
the senate, perceiving the design with which it 
was proposed, thought themselves bound lo op- 
pose It. But Iheir opposition proved fruitless : 
the consul Bibulus, whoshowed himself most 
active in his endeavours againsi it, was driven 
out of Ihe assembly with ihe greatesl indignity ; 
so that Cesar was reckoned sole consul, liie 
n«xl step taken by Cxsar was lo secure the 
koighls, and for this purpose he abated a third 
of ihe renls which they annually raid inlo the 
Voi. XVIII. 



treasury ; after whioh he gnvemed Home with 
an absolute sway during the lime of bis con- 
sulale. The reis[n of this triumvir, however, 
was ended by his expedition into Gaul, where 
his miliiary exploits acquired him the highest 
reputation. Pompey and Ctassus iherefore be- 
came consuls, and ^remed as despolicilly as 
Cesar. On ibe expiration of llieir first con- 
sulate, the republic fell into a kind of anarchy. 
At last, however, ihis confusion was ended by 
raising Ciaisus and Pompey again to the con- 
Rilate. This was no sooner done than a new 
partition of the empire was proposed. Crassus 
was lo hnve Syria and all llie eastern provinces, 
Pompey was to govern Africa and Spain, and 
CtPsar to be continued in Gaul for five vears. 
The law was passed by a great majority ; upon 
which Craeus underlook an expedition agumst 
Ihe Panhians. Cesar applied with great assi- 
duity to the completing of the conquest of Caul ; 
and Pompey siaid at ICome to govern the te- 

Cublic. The affairs of the Romans were now 
aslening to a crisis. Crassus, having opi'ies.^ed 
all the provinces of the east, was totally defeated 
and killed by the Parthians ; after which the 
two greal rivals, Ccssr and Pompey, wRie left 
alone. Matters, however, conlinoed prttiy 
quiet, till Gaul vrat reduced to a Roman ]>io. 
vince. The question then was, whether Ca-sat 
or Pompey should Ursl resign Ihe command of 
their armies, and return lo the tank of ]iritRTe 

Ersons. As both parties saw ihal whoever tirsl 
d down his arms must of course submil lo the 
other, both refused. As Cesar, however, lisd 
amassed immense riches in Gaul, be was now 
in n condition not only to maintain an army ca- 
pable of vying with Pompey, but even to buy 
over the leading men in Rome lo his interest. 
Une of the consub. named /iLmiUus Paulus, cost 
him no less ihan 1500 talents, or £310,625 ster- 
ling ; but the other, named Uarcellus, could not 
be gained at any price. Pompey had put at the 
head of Ihe tribunes one Scribonius Curio, a 
young patrician of great abilities, but lo exceed- 
ingly debauched and oxttavagant ihal he owed 
upwards of £4,500,000 of oiir mon^. Cffsar, 
bv enabling him to satisfy his creditors.uid sup- 
plying him with money lo pursue bis debauch- 
eries, secured him in his interest; and Curio, 
without seeming lo be in it, did him the most 
essential service, lie proposed that both gene- 
rals should be recalled ; being assured that 
Pompey would never consent lo part with his 
army, so that Cesar might make this a pretence 
for continuing in his province at Ihe liead of bis 
troops: and thus, while bolh professed pacilie 
intentions, boih continued ready for the most 
obstinate and bloody war. Cicero took upon 
himself ibe office of mediator; but Pompey 
would hearken lo no terms of accommodation. 
In the year 49 B.C. the senate passed a decree by 
whidi Pompey was invested wiih the command 
of the troops of the republic, Cssar divested of 
his office, and Lucius Domilius oppolnied lo 
succeed him ; the new governor being empow- 
ered to raise 1000 men to lake possession of his 
province. War being thus resolved on, Ihe 
senate and Pompey began lo prepare for onpo- 
siniCVsar. Thfy ordered 30,000 Roman loldieix 
3A 
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to be assembled, with as many Roman troops as them their lives and libertir. Pompey, thiakii^ 

Pompey should think proper : the expense of himself no longer safe at Capua after tb« tedoe- 

which was defrayed from the public treasury, tion of CorfiDium, retired to ^uadusitun, Is 

The governments of provinces were bestowed carry the war into the east, where all the go- 

upon such as were remarkable for their attach- vemors were his creatures. Ceaar followed faia 

ment to Pompey. Ciesar, however, took care close ; and, arriving with his ann/ bclbie Bna- 

of his own interest : three of the tribunes who dusium, invested the place on the land sde^ aad 

had been his friends were driven out of Rome, undertook to shut up the port by a atacovie of 

and arrived in his camp disguised like slaves, his own invention. But, before the woik mi 

Csesar showed them to his army in this ignomi- completed, the fleet whidi had conveyed die tvt 

nious habit; and, setting forth the iniquity of consuls with thirty cohorts to Oynfaachiom hcH^ 

the senate and patricians, exhorted his -men to returned, Pompey resolved to make his CKipe, 

stand by their general under whom they had which he did with all die dexterity of a gm 

served so long with success ; and, finding by officer. He kept his departure very secret ; bit 

their acclamations that he could depend on them, made all necessary preparations for fe»*iii^tiif 

he resolved to begin hostilities immediately. it. Walling up the gates, he dag deep and wide 

Cffisar*s first design was to make himself mas- ditches cross all the streets, except on^ two thit 

ter of Ariminum, a city bordering upon Cisal- led to the port ; in the ditches ha planted sfavp 

pine Gaul, but he resolved to keep his design pointed stakes, covering them with huidles sad 

private. At that time he himself was at Ra- earth. After these precautions, he gave-expnv 

venna, whence he sent a detachment towards the orders that all the citizens should keep wiAm 

Rubicon, desiring the officer who commanded it doors, lest they should betray his design^; waA 

to wait for him on the banks of that river. The then, in three (hiys, embarkea all his troops, es- 

next day he assisted at a show of gladiators, and cept the light armed infimtry, whom he imd phesd 

made a great entertainment. Towards the close on the walls ; these likewise, cb a signal gitH^ 

of the day he rose from table, desiring the abandoning their posts, repaired with graM er- 

guests to stay till he came back ; but, instead of pedition to the ships. Cesar, peieeivisff the 

returning to the company, he set out for the Ru- walls unguarded, ordered his mea to scileUMai, 

bicon, ^ving left orders to his most intimate and make what haste they conld after the c a usy . 

friends to follow him through different roads, to In the heat of the pursuit they would have &Uci 

avoid being observed. Having arrived at the into the ditches which Pompey had firepBRd 

Rubicon, which parted Cisalpine Gaul from for them, had not the Brundusians waned thoa 

Italy, the misfortunes of the empire occured to of the danger. In the havea they foiuid aU As 

his mind, and made him hesitate. Turning then fleet under sail, except two vesadis^ whaoh ksd 

to Asinius Pollio, * If I do not cross the Rubi- run aground in going out of the haihomr. Thae 

con,' said he, ' I am undone ; and, if I do cross it, Caesar took, made the soldieis on hoard psisona % 

how many calamities shall I by this means bring and brought them ashore. Seeiag^ hnwffy , |iy 

upon Rome I* Having thus spoken, he mused a the flight of his rival, thus master of ail Ita^ 

few minutes; and then, crying out 'the die is from the Alps to the sea, Caessr wished to fiilkw 

cast,' he threw himself into the river, and, cross- and attack Pompey before he received his ssp- 

ing it, marched with all possible speed to Ari- plies firom Asia. But, being destitute of shippn^ 

minum, which he reached and surprised before ne resolved to go to Rome, and setde ns gs- 

day-break. Thence, as he had but one legion vemment there ; then pass into Spain to enel 

with him, he despatched orders to the army he Pompe/s troops, vrho had possession of ikst 

had left in Gaul to cross the mountains and join great peninsula, under Aftannis and *^ ' 

him. The activity of Csesar struck the opposite Before he left Brundusium he sent 1 

party with the greatest terror. Pompey, no less Curio with three legions into Sicily, and 

alarmed than the rest, left Rome with a desire to Q. Valerius, one of his heutenaat^ to get ts- 

retire to Capua, where he had two legions draught- gether what ships he could, and cross over 

ed formerly out of Cesar's army. He communi- one legion into Sardinia. Cato^ who oqbb 

cated his intended flight to the senate ; but ao- in Sicily, upon the first news of Cnrio's „ 

quainted them tliat, if any magistrate or senator there, abanooned the island, and nAiBed fts the 

refused to follow him, he should be treated as camp of the consuls at I^Rfaadiiua ; sad Q. 

an enemy to his country. In the mean time Valerius no sooner appeared with his small flsA 

Caesar, having raised new troops in Cisalpine off Sardinia, than the Caralitini f the inhsbitnits 

Gaul, sent Marc Antony with a detachment to of what is now called Cagliari), drove out Ante- 

seize Aretium, and some other officers to secure lius Cotta, who commanded these lor the senate, 

Pisaurum and Fanum, while he himself marched and pot Ccesar's lieutenant ia possessioa holh of 

at the head of the thirteenth legion to Auximum, their city and island. In the mean time Ccssr 

which opened its gates to him. From Auximum advanced towards Rome, and on his msvch wrsto 

he advanced into Picenum, where he was joined to all the senators then in Italy, desiring then to 

by the twelfth legion firom Transalpine Gaul, repair to the capital, and assist him with their 

As Picenum submitted, he led his forces against counsel. Above all, he was deairoos to see 

Corfinium, the capital of the Peligni, which Cicero ; but could not prevail upon him ts is- 

Domitius Ahenobarbus defended with thirty turn to Rome. As Csesar drew near the capital, 

cohorts. But Caesar no sooner invested it than he quartered his troops in the neighbouring mo- 

the garrison betrayed their commander, and de- nicipia ; and then advancing to the ci^, out of 

livered him up with many senators, who had respect to ancient custom, he took up h^ qMs- 

taken refiige in the place, to Cesar, who granted ters in the suburbs, whither the ivhole dly 



<rawdeij Id *ef the cenqiierai of Caul, whu lind 
been sbKOt ueuly Uo y^irs. Such uf the tri- 
bunes of the people ai 1^ Sed to bim foi refuge 
Teas9umeil ihiur functioDX, mounteJ llie rostra, 
»nd eDiJ«aTaured to recoacile llie people to the 
lieail of Ihtir party. Marc Antony parliculurly, 
and CasgiuG Looginus, moved tUat Ibe seuate 
vhouLd meet iu uie suburbs, that Cstsai mighl 
pTc Ibcni aa ac^ouul of hb aonduci. Accord- 
ingly, lucb of th« senators as were » Uome 
atsewtded ; wbeo Caav made a speech in jiisii- 
ficalion of all hi) jiroceediiigs, and concluded 
his banngue with proposuig 4 depiiiatian to 
Pompey, with offers of an ainicable accomnio- 
datMO. He even desjred the senate, to whom 
he paid great derereuce. 



rs would take upon 
He iheojlo provide him- 
Mif with mooey for carrying oD llie nar, had 
reoourse In ttie public triotuiy. Melellus, one 
of ihi Iribunes, opposed hii« : hul Cssar, laying 
bii hand on his sword, thieateiied to kill him, 
and Melellus nitlidrew. Cesar look out of tbs 
trewHry, wliiah was evfr after al his comiuand, 
an inmense »um; sotae sity 300,000 pounds 
vtighl of gold, ^ilh this supply of ninney he 
raised uoops all overIUily,aad sent goTemors imu 
all (ht provinces sulijecl lothe republic. Cxsar 
DOW naJe Marc Antony com maud er-iO'cbief of 
Uic umies in llaly. ^eiU Ins brother C. Anlonius 
lo govern Illyricum, assigned Cisalpine Gaul to 
Licinius Crassus, appointed M. £milius Lepi- 
dui governor of the capital i and, having ^ol lo- 
miiws some thips to cruise in the Adriatic and 
Uediunaiieao seas, he gave the command of one 
of hi* lleets to F- Cornelius UolabeUa, and of 
Uw oiIkii Io young llotlen&ius, son of the famous 
oraiot. Aa Pompey had sent govemors into the 
tame provinces, a war was thus kindled in al- 
most ill Uie parts of the known world. How- 
ever, C«aar would ooi trust any of his lieute- 
nants wiib the conduct of the war in Spain, 
which wBj Pompey's favurile province, but took 
it upon himself; and, having settled his alTaita 
U ILohh, returned to Ariminum, and assembled 
his iegiom iheie. 

In TiansalpiDe Gau] be was informed thai the 
iDhabiunli ot Haneiiles had resolved to tefuae 
bim entiaoce into tbeircily, and that L. Uomilius 
Ahenobvbus, whom he had generously pardoned 
and lei ai liberty after the reduction of tor- 
fimum, bad set sail for Marseille* widi seven 
g:^leyi, having on board a great number of his 
clients ind slaves, with a design to raise the city 
in bror of I'otnpey. Crsar sent tor the fifteen 
chief mogisliatei of the city, and advised ihem 
Io Ibllow lite example of Italy, and submit. 
The raagMiiates retunied to the city, and soon 
after informed hun that they were to stand neu- 
ter; but io the roean time Ikoiniliuii, arriving 
wilh bu snail squadron, was received into the 
cily, aitd declared itenetal of all their forces. 
Hereupon C'Ksar invested the town with llirea 
Ittgiaat, and ordered twelve galleys Io be built al 
Arelas Io block up the port. Bui as ibe siege 
pr«v«d l^dious he left C. Treboniiis to carry it 
on, and D. Bmlus to command the fleet, wbilo 
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he tontbiued bis march into Spain, where hi 
b«gan ike war wilh all the valor, ability, and 
success of a great gsoeisl. Pompey had ihret 
generals iu iliis peninsula, which was divided 
into two lUunao piovinces. Varro commanded i 
in Farther Spain i and Peticjus and Afraniut, < 
with equal power, aiut two coosidenble armtai i 
in Hither Spain. Cssar, while yet at Marseille^ i 
sent Q. Fabius, with tliree legions, to lake pos- 
session of ihe passes of the Pyrenees, which 
Afianius had teiied. Fabius executed tui ^ 
commission wilh great bravery, entered Snain, ] 
and left the w^y open for Cxsar, who quickjy i 
followed him. At soon as he hjid crossed ihf I 
mountains, he sent oul s«oul.s to observe the < 
enemy ; by wliom he was Informed that ATraniaa 
and Petreius having joined iheii forces, consist 
ing of fire legions, twenty cohorts of the notivei, , 
aod ^000 horse, were advanlogeoiuly posted oa * 
a hill of an easy aswnt, io the neighbourhood ot 1 
Ilcrda, in Caialonia. UponthisCssaradvanced « 
wilhln sight of the enemy, and encamps ' 
plain between the Sicoria and Ciaga, n 
Segro and Cinc^ Between the emine 
which Afranius had posted himself and tht J 
cily was a small plain, and in the middle of if 
a rising ground, which Cxsar attempted to seijet 
Io cut off the communication between the ene- 
my's camp and llerda, whence they had all theit 
provisions. This occasioned a sharp dispute be- 
tween three of Cssoi's legions and an cqu^ 
number of the enemy, which lasted live houn 
with equal success, both parlies claiming thi 
victory, But Afranius's men, who had Gnl 
seiied ihe post, maintained it. Two days aliat 
this baltle, continual tains, with the melting of { 
the snow on the mountains, so swelled ihe Iwv 
rivers between whiclj Cent was encamped that 
they overflowed, broke down his bridges, and 
laid under water the neighbouring country to tt 
greal diiiance. This cut off ilie communication 
between his camp and the cities that had declared 
for him; and reduced him to such sliaiti thai 
his troops were ready to die for laimne, wheat 
being sold in his camp at fifty Roman denarii 
per liushel, that is, £l ISt. Hd. sterling. Us 
tried to lebulld his bridges, but in vain, the 
violwice of the stream rendering aU his endoa- 
doun fruitless. Upon the news of Ciciar's di«- 
liess, many of the seuaton, who had billierto 
stood neuter, hastened to Pompe/s camp. Of 
thi} number was Cicero; who, without regard 
10 Ihe remonstrances of Auicus, or tbe letiera 
Ciesar lumseir wrote to him, desiring him la 
join neither party, left Italy, and landed u 
Dyrrhachium, where Pompey received liim with 
great joy. But the joy of Pompey's party wat 
not long-lived. For Cicsar, after having allempted 
several times in vain Io rebuild his bridgei, 
caused boats to be made wilh all possible expe^ 
ditjoo 1 and while the enemy were diverted by 
endeavouring to iutercept the succors that wen 
sent liim from Gaul, he laid hold of that api>ur> 
lunity 10 convey his boats in tlie night in cai- 
riages twenty-lwo miles from his camp ; wherfl 
wilh wonderful quickness n great delachment 
passed tbe Sicoris, and encamping on Ibe u[k. 
pnsite hank, uoknovm to the eJiemy, built l| 
bridge in two days, opened a cominiinicatiof 
3 As 
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•wiiih the neighbouring country, received the The war he was now eotering upk>nwas thenKMt 
supplies from Gaul, and relieved the wants of difficult he had yet undertaken. Pompey had 
his soldiers. Cxsar, being thus delivered from for a whole year been assembling his troops froa 
danger, pursued the armies of Afranius and all the eastern countries. When be left Italy 
Petreius with such superior address, that he he had only five legions ; but, since his arriTal at 
forced them to submit without coming to a Dyrrhachium he had been reinforced with one 
battle, and thus became master of all Hither from Sicily, another from Crete, smd two horn 
Spain. The two generals disbanded their Syria : 3000 archers, six cohorts of slingers, and 
troops, sent them out of the province, and re- 7000 horse, had been sent him by princes io a(- 
tumed to Italy, after having solemnly promised liance with Rome. All the free cities in Am. 
never to assemble forces again, or make war had reinforced his army with their best tnops; 
upon Csesar. Upon the news of the reduction Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Bgjpt, 
of Hither Spain, the Spaniards in Farther and all the nations from the Mediterraneoi to 
Spain, and one Roman legion, deserted from the Euphrates, took up arms in his &.Tor. Ee 
Varro, Pompey's governor in that province, had almost all the Roman knights in his aquai- 
which obliged him to surrender his other legion rons, and his legions consisted mostly of vetenat 
and all his money. Caesar, having thus reduced inured to the toils of war. He had also under 
Spain in a few months, appointed Cassius Lon- him some of the best commanders of the iqMib- 
ginus to govern the two provinces with four le- lie, who had formerly conducted armies tfaem- 
gions, and then returned to Marseilles, which selves. As for his navy, he had aboTe 500 sbips 
was Just surrendering after a most vigorous re- of war, besides a iai greater number of sbhH 
sistance. Though the inhabitants had by their vessels, which were continually cruising on tbe 
late treachery deserved a severe punishment, coasts, and intercepted such ships as earned 
yet he granted them their lives and liberty ; but arms or provisions to the enemy. He had like- 
stripped their arsenals of arms, and obliged them wise above 200 senators, who formed a moce 
to aeliver up all their ships. From Marseilles numerous senate than at Rome. Comeliiii 
Cssar marched into Cisalpine Gaul; and thence Lentulus and Claudius Marcellus, the last year's 
to Rome, where he laid the foundation of his consuls, presided in it at Thessalonica, where he 
future grandeur. built a stately hall for that purpose. There, od 
He found the city in a very different state the motion of Cato, it was decreed that no Ro- 
from that in which he had left it. Most of tbe man citizen should be put to death but in battle, 
senators and magistrates were fled to Pompey at and that no city subject to the republic should 
Dyrrhachium. However, there were still prstors be sacked. They also decreed that they akne 
there ; and among them M. ^milius Depidus, represented the Roman senate, and tfcnt diOR 
afterwards a triumvir. The prstor, to ingratiate who resided at Rome were encoumgus of 
himself with Cxsar, nominated him dictator by tyranny, and friends of a tyrant. Many perMns 
his own authority, and against the inclination of of eminent probity, who had hitherto stood 
the senate. Cssar accepted the new dignity ; tieuter, now flocked to Cato from all parts. Uii 
but neither abused his power as Sylla had done, cause was generally called the good can^ while 
nor /-etained it so long. During the twelve days Cxsar's adherents were looked upon asenemiei 
of his dictatorship, he governed with great mode- to their country and abettors of tyranny. As 
ration, and gained the affections both of the soon as Caesar landed, he marched to Oricma, ia 
people and patricians. He recalled the exiles, Epirus, which was taken without oppositioB. 
granted the rights and privileges of Roman citi- The like success attended him at ApcdumiSy aod 
zens to all the Gauls beyond the Po, and, as these two conquests opened a way to Dyndia- 
pontifex roaximus, filled up the vacancies of the chium, where Pompey had his magazines of 
sacerdotal colleges with his own friends. But arms and provisions. But the fleet which be 
the chief use he made of his office was to preside had sent back to Brundusium, to transport the 
at the election of consuls for the next year, when rest of his troops, had been attacked by BibolaSi 
he got himself and Servilius Isauricus, one of his one of Pompey's admirals, who had taJten tiaxtf 
most zealous partizans, promoted to that dignity, and inhumanly burnt them with the seamen on 
And now being resolved to follow Pompey, and board. Bibulus, with 110 ships of wstr, had also 
carry the war into the east, he set out for Brun- taken possession of all the harbours between 
dusium, whither he had ordered twelve legions Salonium and Oricum; so that the legioos at 
to repair. But on his arrival he found only five. Bnmdusium could not venture to cross tbe aea 
The rest being afraid of the dangers of the sea, without great danger of falling into the enemy's 
and unwilling to engage in a new war, had hands. By this news Cesar was so omch cift- 
marched leisurely, complaining of their general barrassed that he made proposals of aooommo- 
for allowing them no respite, but hurrying them dation upon very moderate terms, viz., that bodi 
continually from one country to another. How- Pompey and he shoilid disband their araues 
ever Cesar did not wait for them, but set sail withm three days, renew their former friendship, 
with only five legions and 600 horse in the and return together to Italy. These propoaus 
beginning of January. While the rest were were sent by Verbullius Rufus, an intunate 
waiting at Brundusium for ships to transport friend of Pompey, whom Cssar had twice tideea 
them over into Epirus, Cesar arrived safe with prisoner. Pompey, however, answered that be 
his five legions in Cbaonia, the north part of would not hearken to any terms, lest it should 
Epirus, near the Ceraunian mountains. There be said that he owed his life and return to Italy 
he landed his troops, and sent the ships back to to Cssar^s favor. Csesar again sent one Vattoiiis 
Brundusium to bring over the legions left behind, to copfer with Pompey about a treaty of peace. 



H receired lb« propoaala ; but, while Ihev 
were conferring logether, a pirly of I'oinpey « 
men discharged their darta at Vaiioiua aod his 
aiiendaois. Some of Uie ^ardit were wounded, 
and \'alinius nanowty escaped nilli bis life. In 
the meui time Cxsar advanced towards Dynha- 
cliium ; hut, Pampey unexpectedly appearing, he 
halted on the other side ot the Apsus, where he 
eulrenehed himself. Pompey, however, dursi 
not cross the river in Cesar's sight ; so that the 
two armies continued for some time quiet In 
their respective camps, Ciesarwrole repeatedly 
to Marc Antony, who commanded the legions in 
Italy, lo come to his osiistance ; but received no 
ajuirer. He then sent Postbumius, one of his 
lieutenants, with pressing orders lo Marc Antony, 
Gabiniui, and Lalenus, Id bring the troops to 
him at all events. Gabioius, unwilling to expose 
all the hopes of his genera! to the haiurds of the 
sea, marched a great nay about by lilyricum. 
But the Illyrians, who had declared for Pompey, 
ftU unexpectedly upon him and killed him and 
all his men; Marc Antony and Calenus went 
by sm, and were in danger from one of Pompey's 
sdmirab ; but brought their troops safe to shote 
Bt Nypbaum, near Apollonia. As soon as it was 
known that Ajitony was landed, Pompey marched 
lo prevent his joining Caisar. But Caisar, hasten- 
ing to the relief of his lieutenant, Joined him be- 
fore Pompey came up. Then Pompey retired 
to an advantageous post near Dyrrhaclimm, called 
Asparagium, and there encamped. Cssar, hav- 
ing thus at length got all his troops together, 
offered Pompey battle, and kepi bis army drawn 
up in sight of the enemy. But, Pompey declin- 
ing an engagement, he turned towards Dyrrha- 
chium, as if hedesigned tosurprise it. Pompey, 
following; him at some distance, and leliing him 
draw near to ibe city, encamped on a hill called 
Petra, which commanded the sea, and whence 
he could be supplied with provisions from 
Greece and Asia, while Cisar was forced to 
bring com by land from Knirus. Tliis put 
Cssarupon a new design, which was to surround 
an army far more numerous than his own, and, 
by shutting them up within a narrow tract of 
ground, distress them as much for want of for:^. 
Accordingly, he drew a line of circumvallalion 
from (he sea quite round Pompey's camp, and 
kept him so closely blocked up that, though his 
men were presently tupplied with provisions 
from sea, yet the horses of his army died in 
great numbers for want of forage. At length, 
being reduced to the utmost extremity for want of 
for*ge, Pompey resolved lo force the enemy's 
lines. By the advice, therefore, of two de- 
■erlen lie embarked his archers, slingers, and 
light armed in&ntry, and, marching by land u 
the head of sixty cohorts, went lo attack that 
will of Cniar's lines which was next to the sea. 
He let out from his camp in the dead of the 
night; and, arriving at the post he designed to 
force by day-break, he began the attack by sea 
and huid at the same time. The ninth legion, 
which defended that part of the lines, mndeavi- 
gorous resistance ; but being attacked in the tear 
by Pompey's men, who came by sea, and landed 
between Cvsar's two lines, thM tied with such 
precipitation that the luccon Marcelliuus sent 
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lliem could not atop them. The ensign who 
carried the e^le at the head of the routed legion 
was mortally wounded ; but beFoie he died con- 
signed tlie eagle to the cavaliy, desiring them to 
deliver it to Cvsor. Pompey's men pursued the 
fugitives, and made such a slaughter of theia 
that all the centurions of the first tt^ort wera 
cut off except one. And now Pompey's army 
broke in like a torrent upon the posts Caesar had 
fortified, and were advancing to attack Marcelli- 
nus, who guarded aneighbouring fort; but Alarc 
Antony coming very seasonably to his relief with 
twelve cohorts they retired. Soon after Citsar 
arrived with a strong reinforcement and posted 
himself on tlie shore, whence he observed an old 
camp, made within the placewhere Pompey was 
enclosed. Upon his quitting it Pompey had 
taken possession of it, and left a legion to {inard 
it. This postCffisar resolved to reduce. Accord- 
ingly he advanced secretly, at the head of thirty- 
three cohorts, in two lines : and, arriving at the 
camp before Pompey could have notice of his 
march, attacked it with great vigor, forced ilie 
first entrenchment, notniihstanding. the brave re- 
sistance of Titus Pulcio, and penetrated to the 
second, whither the legion had retired. But her* 
his right wing, in looking for an entrance into 
the camp, marched along the outside of a trench 
which CiEsar had formerly carried on from the 
left angle of his camp, about 40Q paces, to k 
neighbouring river. 'This tiench they mistook 
for the rampart of the camp; and, being ihu* 
led away from their left wing, they were soon 
after pievented from rejoining it by the arrival { 
of Pompey, who came up at t!ie head of a ' 



a brisk sally, drove his men from the first en- i 
trenchmenl which they had seiied, end put thera 
in great disorder while they were attempting l» | 

Cass the ditch. Pompey, falling upon them with' 
is cavalry in flank, completed their defeat ; and 
then, flyiiig to the enemy s right wiog, which had 
passed the trench, and was shut up between that 



filled with dead bodies; many falling ii 
that disorder, and others passing over t 
pressing them to death. In this distress Causae ' 
did all he could to stop the flight of his legion* . 
aries but to no purpose: the standard -bearas ] 
Ihetnselves threw down the llomao eagles when i 
Cesar endeavoured to stop them, and left then' i 
in the hands of the enemy, who on this occasion ' 
took thirty-two standards : a disgrace which 
Ciesar had never suffered before. He was him- 
self in no small danger of lalling by the hand of 
one of his own men, whom he took hold of when 
flying, bidding him stand and lace about; bttt 
the man, apprehensive of the danger he was in, | 
drew his sword, and would have killed him, had- 
not one of his gtiards prevented the blow by cut- ] 
off his arm. Cisar lost on this occasion 960 J 
foot, 400 horse, five tribunes, and thirty-tw* 1 



This loss and disgrace greatly mortiRed Cssartr 
but did not discourage him. Alter he had, by, 
his lenity and eloquent speeches, recovered tbi 
spirit of his tnwps, ba decamped, and reiirad in 
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good order to Apollonia, where he paid the pie near the plac# to Nemesis. Thftte woq at 
army and left his sick and wounded. Thence that time two pretenders to the cfoWtl of Eg^: 
he n^arched into Macedon, where Scipio Me- Ptolemy, the acknowledged kinr, Ind the cm- 
tellus, Pompey's fether-in-law, was encamped, brated Cleopatra his sister, wdo, by the ia- 
He met with great difficulties on his march, the cestuous custom of the couMry. IrStt also hit 
countries through which he passed refusing to wife, and, by their fiititer's will, shifed jointly m 
supply his army with provisions. On his enter- the succession. However Ae aimed at gOTeni!]i| 
ing Thessaly he was met by Domitius, one of alone ; but, the Roman sen&te having confirmed 
his lieutenants, whom he had sent widi three her brother^s title, she Was banishea into Syria 
legions to reduce Epirus. Having got all his with Arsinoe her yoimger sbter. Cssfiif, how- 
forces together, he marched directly to Gomphi, ever, gave her new hopes of obtaining th^ king- 
the first town of Thessaly, which had been for- dom, and sent both for het and her hM^ to 
merly in his interest, but now declared against plead their cause before him. Photimis, the 
him. Whereupon he attacked it with so much young king's guafdian, who had loitig botne die 
vigor that though the garrison was very numer- most inveterate hatred both tb Cesar and Cleo- 
ous, and the walls were of an uncommon height, patra, disdained this proposal, and Yiacked hSs 
he made himself master of it in a few hours, refusal by sending an army of 20,000 men to 
Thence he marched to Metropolis, another town besiege him in Alexandria. Ciesaf bravely re- 
of Thessaly, which surrendered; as did all the puls^the enemy; but, finding the city of too 
other cities of the country, except Larissa, of great extent to be defended by so stball an vetaw 
which Scipio was roaster. On the other hand, as 4000 men, he retired to the palace^ Wbicn 
Pompey, being continually importuned by the commanded the harbour, to make a stand, 
senators and officers of his army, left his camp Achilles, who commanded the ^ypiians, at- 
at Dyrrhachium, and followed Cesar, firmly re- tacked him there with vigor, and endeavoured 
solved not to give him battle, but rather to dis- to make himself master of the fieet before the 
tress him by straitening his quarters, and cut- pidace. On this Cesar burnt the whole fle^ in 
ing ofi* his convoys. As he had frequent oppor- spite of every effort to prevent it. He n^xt took 
tunities of coming to an engagement, but always the Ible of Pharos, the key to Alexandria, by 
declined it, his friends and subalterns be^n to which he was enabled to rect^ire the smpplies 
put ill constructions'on his dilatoriness. These, sent hhn from all sides ; dnd in this'sitoalion be 
with the complaints of his soldiers, made him at determined to withstand the united fbtce of all 
length resolve to venture a general action. With die Egyptians; In the mean time Cleopatra, 
this design he marched into a large plain near iMvinff heard of the turn in her fevor, got herselx 
the cities of Pharsalia and Thebes; which las^ introduced into his chamber, and her caresses 
vras also called Philippi, from Philip V. of Ma- did not fail to fix him in her intete^. While 
cedon. Pompey pitched his camp on the decli- Cleopatra was thus employed, her sister Atstnoe 
vity of a steep mountain, m a place altogether was engaged in the camp in pursuing a sepaiate 
inaccessible. He was himself of the opinion that interest. She had, by the assistance of one 
it was better to destroy the enemy by tatigue and Ganymede, made a large p&rhr in the Egypttan 
want; but his officers forced him to call a coun- army in her favor; and soon after, having caused 
cil of war, when all to a man were for venturing Achilles to be murdered, Ganymede toioi:' the 
a general action. The event of this battle was command in his stead. Gan3nnede*s {>rhicipil 
in the highest degree fortunate for Cesar ; who effort in carrying on ihe si^ was to let in me 
resolved to pursue his advantage and follow sea upon those canals which supplied die pAlaoe 
Pompey to whatever country he should select, with fresh water; but this incoliVenience Cttssr 
Hearing, therefore, of his being at Amphipolis, remedied by digging a great number of wdls. 




he fell in with; one of Pompe/s commanders, at master of a bridge which joined the tsle <d Fhi- 
the head of ten ships of vear. Cesar, no way ros to the continent, from which post Ciesar re- 
terrified at the superiority of his force, bore up solved to dislodge him. In the neat ot acHoo 
to him and commanded him to submit. The some mariners joined thecombatants ; bnty'seiied 
other instantly obeyed, awed by the terror of with a panic, instandy fled, and spi^ul a geOertf 
Cesar's name, and surrendered himself and his terror through the army. All Caesat^s endea- 
fleet at discretion. vours to rally his forces were In vain, the Con- 
Cesar continued his voyage to Ephesns, then fusion was past remedy, and numbers were 
to Rhodes ; and, being informed that Pompey drowned or put to the sword in attemptii^ lo 
had been there before him, he made no doubt escape ; on which, seeing the in^inedialDle db- 
but that he was fied to Egypt ; wherefore he set order of his troops, he retired to a ship. Bat 
sail for that kingdom, and arrived at Alexandria he was no sooner on board dian such Crowds en- 
with about 4000 men. Upon his landing he tered at the same time that he was dppAhefh 
received accounts of Pompey *s miserable end, sive of the ship's sinkmg, and, jumping mto the 
who had been assassinated by order of the trea- sea, swam 200 paces to the fleet befdre the 
cherous king ; and soon after one of the murderers palace. The Alexandrians, finding their eflbrts 
came with his head and ring. But Cesar turned to take the palace ineffectud, ftow endeslvoaied 
away from it vnih horror, and soon after ordered to get their king out of Cessu^s power. Cordis 
a magnificent tomb to be built to his memory purpose they made use of their cusfomaiy aits 
on the spot where he was murdered ; and a tern- of dissimulation, professing the utltiOsf amn 



Cnsar, ihougb sensible of llidr perfidy, gave 
iteta ibeir king, as be was under do apprehen- 
lion from a boj. Piolemy, Lowever, instead of 
promotii^ peace) nude efery effort lo proloDz 
loslilitits. In this mannec Cxsar was hemmed 
u for tome lime; and wns only at laiit relieved 
hota thiii modifying siiuaiion by Mithridates 
fergamenuB, one of hb faiiliful partisans; who, 
collecting a numerous army in Syria, marched 
into Egypt] and, joining with Cicsor, attacked 
the camp, and made a great slaughier of the 
Egyptian!. Piolemy bimielf, atiemptiog lo ea- 
cape 00 board a vesid that nas sailing down the 
hfer, was drowned by the ihip's sinking ; and 
(.'csar ihui became sole master of all Egypt lie 
now therefore appointed that Cleopatra, vrilli 
her youn^r brolner, then an infant, should 
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s will; and banished Arsinoe with 
Ganymede. For a while he also relaxed from 
fii« luuftl personal activity, captivated with the 
«hu-ini 01 Cleopatra, and passing wliole nights 
in feasts with her. He vin propoiied to attend 
her 1^ the Nile into Ethiopia; but the brave 
leteiani who had followed his fortune boldly 
reprebooded bis conduct. Thus roused from his 
leihu^i he left Cleopatra, by wbom lie bad a 
son, alterwards iinmed Cesarion, lo oppose 
I'hatnices king of Fontus. Here he wns at- 
lendtid with the greatest success ; ami, having 
settled aOun in this pari of Ihe empire, em- 
barked for Italy, where he arrived sooner than 
his enemie* evpecied. tie had been, during his 
absence, created consul for five years, dictator 
' ~ le year, and tribune of the people for life. 



>>u moderation and humanity Cxsat soon restored 
tranquiUily, and then prepared to march into 
Africii. where Pompey's parly had rallied under 
ScipM and Calo, assisted by Juba kitig of Mau- 
ritania. Bui the vigor of his proceedings was 
near being retarded by a mutiny in his own 
arrny. ThoM veteran legions, who had hitherto 
coTiquend all that came before them, b^pn to 
inurmur at not having leeeived the reward which 
they had eipeoied, and now insisted upon their 
discharge, Cksar however quelled the mutiny ; 
and ihfii, with bis usual rapidity, landed with a 
party in Africa, Ihe rest of the anay following 
soon aAer. After many skirmishes, be invested 
Tapsus, supposing Ihat Saipio would attempt its 
relief; which accordingly happened. Scipio, 
joining wiUi Juba, advanced with his army, and, 
encunplng ueu Cbsbi, tliey came lo a ^nerul 
cngagemenl. CtuRrs success ivas as usual; Ihe 



bis general, killed each other in despair ; Scipio, 
auanptiag to escape by seu into Spain, fell 
.among the enemy, and was slam ; so thai, of all 
tbe gcneiaU uf thai undone party, Calo alone 
was now remaining. This exiraordinaiy man, 
luvitig retired lo Africa after tbe batile of Fhar- 
■alta, bad led ihc wretclied remains of that army 
throngh burning deserts and tracts infected with 
- ■ yii^ jQ^i, ,n L'lija, which he liad 
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been lefl to defend. Still, however, in lave with 
even the show of a Roman goTeriimcnt, he had 
formed the princttial citiiens into a senate, and 
conceived a tesolulion of holding out the town. 
He accordingly assembled bis senators upon tliii 
occasion, and evhorted (hem lo stand a siege; 
but, finding his admonitions ineflectual, slabbed 
himself with his sword. See Ciio. 

Upon Calo's death, the wat in Africa being 
completed, Ctesar returned in triumph to Home, 
and astonished llie citiKns at the magniliceact 
of il, and at the number of tbe countries w hick 
be had subdued. It lasted four days ; the but 
was for Gaul, tlie second for EgypI, thelhird for 
his victories in Asia, and the fourth for Uiat over 
Juba in Africa. To every one of his soldiers It* 
gave a sum equivalent to about £lSO of oui 
mone^, double that sum to the ceniurioos, and 
four times as much to the superior officers. The 
citizens also shared his bounty ; to every one of 
wbom be distributed ten bushels of com, ten 
pounds of oil, and a sum of money equal la 
about two pounds sterling. Ailer tiiis he enter- 
tained Ihe people at about 30,0(K) tables, treated 
them with the combats of gladiators, and filled 
Roma with a concourse of speotalort from every 
pari of the world. The people now seemed eager 
only to find out new modes uf homage and adu- 
lation (or their new master. lie was created 
mngister morum, or master of the morals of the 
people ; received tbe titles of emperor and 
ftither of his country ; his person was declared 
sacred ; and, in short, upon him alone were de- 
volved for life all the great dignities of the stale. 
It must be owned that no sovereign could make 
a better use of his power. Ilebeganby repressiiw 
vice and encDUiaeing virtue; he conununicalel 
the power of judicature lo Ihe senators and the 
knighls alone, and by many sumptuary laws 
restrained the scandalous luxuries of the rich. 
He proposed rewards to all who had many chil- 
dren ; and took tbe most prudent melliods of re- 
peopling the city. Having thus restoted pros- 
perity lo Itotne, he once mote found himself 
under a necessity of going into Spain, lo oppose 
an amy which had been raised there under the 
two sons of Pompey, and Labienut his former 
general. He proceeded in this expedition with 
his usual celerity, and arrived before Ibe enemy 
thought he had left Rome. Coeius and Sextiu, 
Pompey's sons, profiling by their unhappy fiitliet'i 
eiample, resolved to protract the war; so that 
the first operations of llie Iwo armies were spaot 
in sieges and fruitless attempts. A> length Cawaf, 
afier taking many cities from the enemy, and 
pursuing young Pompey with unwearied perse- 
veianee, compelled him lo come to a battle upon 
the plains of Munda. AAer a most obstinate 
engagement, Cssar gained acom^Jele victory; 
and, having now subdued all his enemies, re- 
lumed to Rome for the last time lo Rceive new 
dignities and honors. Still, however, he showed 
great modeialion in the use of hb power ; he left 
Ihe consuls lo be named by the people ; he en- 
larged the number of senators; be pardoned all 
who had been in arms against bim ; but deprived 
them of the power of resistance. Heevenietup 
once more the statues of Pompey. The rest df 
(his extraordinary man's life was certainly dc- 
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voted to (he advantage of the state. He adoraed him that she dreamed of his being asnasslnated 
the city with magnificent buildings ; he rebuilt in her arms. These omens had almost changed 
Carthage and Corinth, sending colonies to both ; his intention of going to the senate ; but one of 
he undertook to level several mountains in Italy, the conspirators, coming in, prevailed upon him 
to drain the Pontine marshes, and designed to to do so, telling him of me reproach wfaidiwoQld 
cut through the Isthmus of the Peloponnesus, attend his staying at home till his wife had tu^ 
Thus he formed mighty projects and designs be- dreams. As he went to the senate, a slavey who 
yond the limits o? the longest life; but the hastened to him with information of the oon- 
gieatest of all was hb intended expedition spiracy, attempted to come near him, but oonld 
against the Parthians, by which he -designed not for the crowd. Artemidonis, a Ore^ phi- 
to revenge the death of Crassus ; then to pass losopher, who had discovered die whole pbC, 
through Uyrcania, and enter Scythia along the delivered him a memorial containing his infiv- 
banksof the Caspian Sea; thence to open himself mation ; but Cesar gave it to one of his secteCi- 
a way through tne immeasurable forests of Ger- ries without reading it. As soon as he had talen 
many in Gaul, and so return to Rome. These his place in the senate, the conspirators came 
weretheplansof this great man; but the jealousy near, under a pretence of saluting him; and' 
of a few individuals soon put an end to them. Cimber approadied in a suppliant postiue, to 
The senate, with an adulation which marked the sue for his brother's pardon, who was banished, 
degeneracy of the times, continued to load All the conspirators seconded him, and Cimber, 
Caesar with fresh honors, and he continued with apparently to apply with the greater submissioii, 
avidity to receive them. They called the month took hold of the bottom of his robe, so as to pre- 
Quintilis July after him; to which indeed he vent his rising. This v^as the signal. Obo, 
was entitled by his reform of the kalendar; who was behind, stabbed him slightly in the 
they stamped money with his image ; they or- shoulder. Cssar instantly turned round, and 
dered his statue to be set up in all the cities of with the style of his tablet woimded him in the 
the empire ; instituted public sacrifices on his arm. But, the rest of the conspirators endosiiig 
birth-day ; and talked, even in his life-time, ot him round, he received a second stab from an 
enrolling him in the number of their gods, unknown hand in the breast, while Cassias 
Antony, at one of their public festivals, foolishly wounded him in the face. He still defended 
ventured to ofier him a diadem; but he re- himself vigorously, rushing among them, and 
peatedly refused it, and received at eveiy refusal throwing down such as opposed him, till he snr 
loud acclamations from the people. One day, Brutus among the conspirators, who, coming up, 
w hen the senate gave him some particular order, struck his dagger in his thigh. From that moment 
he neglected to rise from his seat; and from that Cesar thought no more of defending himself; 
moment it began to be rumored that he intended but, looking upon this assailant steadily, cried 
to make himself king; for, though in fact he aU out, 'And you, too, my son Brutus?' Then 
ready possessed supreme power, the people covering his head, and spreading his robe befbie 
could not bear his assuming the title. V^^ether him to fall with decency, he sunk down at dia 
he ever really designed to wear that empty base of Pompey's statue, after receiving tweo^- 
honor must now for ever remain a secret ; cer- three wounds, in the fifty-sixth year of hb S^ 
tain it is that the unsuspecting openness of his and fourth of his dictatorship, 
conduct marked something like a confidence in As soon as the conspirators had despaAdied 
his own innocence. When informed by those Cesar, they addressed the senate to Tindicals 
about him of the jealousies of many who envied their motives, and to excite them to join in pr»- 
him, he said that he had rather die once by curing their country's freedom; but all tha 
treason than live continually in the apprehension senators who were not accomplices fled. Tks 
of it ; and disbanded his company of Spanish people also, being alarmed, ran tumultnously 
guards. Yet a deep-laid conspiracy was formed through the city ; some actuated by their feaa, 
against him, composed of no less than sixty and more by a desire of plunder. In this ooo- 
senators. At the head of this conspiracy was fusion, the conspirators retired to the capitol, 
Brutus, whose life Cssar had spared after the and guarded its accesses by a body of gladiators. 
battle of Pharsalia, and Cassius, who had been It was in vain they alleged ther only struck Ibr 
pardoned soon after, both prstors for the year, freedom, and that they killed a tfiant wha 
Brutus gloried in being descended from that usurped the rights of mankind ; the people, 
Brutus who first gave liberty to Rome ; and, accustomed to luxury and ease, little regaioed 
from a wish to follow his example, broke all the their professions. The friends of the late dicta- 
ties of gratitude, and joined in a conspiracy to tor now found that this was the time for grati^ 
destroy his benefictor : Cassius was impetuous ing their ambition under the veil of jostiee. 
and proud, and hated Caesar more than his cause. Antony, who was a lieutenant under Caesar, was 
lie nad often sought an opportunity of assassi- a man of moderate abilities and of exoessift 
nation, rather from private than public motives, vices ; ambitious of power, but well skilled m 
The conspirators, to give a color of justice to war. He was consul for that year ; and resolved 
their proceedings, remitted the execution of their with Lepidus to seize the sovereign power. 
design to the ides of March, the day on which it Lepidus therefore took possession of tiie forum 
was reported that Caesar was to be offered the with a band of soldiers ; and Antony, beia| 
crown. The augurs had foretold that this day consul, was permitted to command. Theyfidl 
would be fatal to him ; and the night preceding possessed themselves of all Cssar*s papers and 
he heard his wife Calphumia lamentmg in her money ; next they convened the senate, to detCP' 
sleep; and, being awakened, she confessed to mine whether Cesar had been a legal 



or B naarpet,and whether Ihoffi who killed bim 
merited Teward or punishmenl. There wecc 
many of those who had received their piomu- 
liotu from Cvaar. and had acquired lurge for- 
tunes in Gonsequeace of his a^poialmenB ; to 
vote him a usurper therefore would have en- 
dan^red Iheii property; and yet to role him 
innocent mi^l eiidanger the stale. In thii 
dileiBina they tried lo reconcile e«tremei : 
they approred all ibe acts of Lteiar, but granted 
a general pardon to the coiupiralors. This 
deem did not satisfy Antony, as it granted se- 
curity to a number oi men who were the avowed 
enemiei of tjrrany, and who would be foremost 
in opposing his schemes. As tlmrerore the 
•euite had ratified all Cssar's acts, without dis- 
tinction, he formed a scheme upon this of 
nuikiug him rule when dead. Bem^ possessed 
of Ciraar's hooks, he prevailed upon his »e- 
cteuiy lo insert whaie'er he thought proper. 
By these means, great sums of money, which 
Cssat never would have bestowed, were or- 
ilctvd to be distributed among the people; 
iind etery man who was averse lo repub- 
lican principles was sure of lindinu a gia- 
tuily. Ue then demanded ihal Cxsara funeral 
obseqiuM should be performed ; which ihS 
•enale couM not decently forbid, as they had 
neTer declared him a tyrant. Accordmgiy ihe 
body was brought forih into the forum with the 
tit&uMt ■olemniiy; and Antony begun to eieite 
the pmioas of the people. He firsl rend Cwsar's 
vill, in which he had left Octavius, his sister's 
grandson, his heir, permitting him to take the 
name of Cisar ; and three parts of his priialG 
fortune Brutus was to inherit in case of ha 
death. The Roman people were hCt the gardens 
-which he had on tlie other side the Tiber ; and 
every ciiiien was to receive 3t)0 sesterces. This 
last Wiuest greatly increased the people's affec- 
tion for Cesar ; they coasidered him as a father, 
who, after doing them the greateit good while 
living, tboughl of benefiting them after his dealh. 
As Antony continued reading, the multitude were 
moved, and lamentations were heard from every 
quarler. Antony now began to address tlie 
assembly in a more pathetic sti^n ; be presented 
before ihem Cesar's bloody robe, and, as he uii~ 
folded it, took care they should observe the 
number of stabs in it ; he then displayed an 
■mage of the body of Ciesar, all covered wiih 
wounds. The people could now no longer. con- 
taia ihcir indignation ; Ihey unanimously cried 
out (or revenge; and the multitude ran with 
(taming brandy from the pile to set fire to the 
fi^napirvtor's bouses. They, however, being well 
inmrded, leputsed the multitude ; but, perceiving 
their nge, they thought il safest lo retire from 
the city. Divine honors were then granted to 
the fitlen dictator ; and an altar was erected on 
the place where his body was burnt, whnre after- 
wards was erected a column inscribed. To the 
FATHia or HIS CouMRT- In the mean liioe 
Antony, having gained the people by his zeal in 
Cftsars cause, next endeavoured to bring over 
Ihe tenal^ by a seeming concern for the freedom 
of the slate. He therefore proposed to recall 
S«xtus, Porapey's only remaining son, who bad 
concealed hunself in Spain, and to grant him the 



command of all the fleets of the empire. Hia 
next step was the quelling a sedition of Ihi 
people, who rose lo reveuge ihe death of Ciaaar, 
and pulling their 1eadi;t Amathiis lo death, who 
pretended to be tht son of Mnrius, lie after 
this pretended to dread the resenlnent of the 
multitude, and demanded a guard. The senate 
granted it; and, under this pretext, he drew 
round him a bodyof 6000resolute inen,attached 
to his interests. Thus he continued every day 
making rapid strides to absolute power; all the 
authority of government was lodged in his 
hands and those of his two brothers, who shared 
among tliem l^e consular tribunitian and pritia- 
rian power. His vows lo revenge Citsar's death 
seemed postponed or forgotten ; and his only 
aim was to continn bimself in that power which 
he had thus artfully acquired. But an obstacle 
to his ambition soon arose in Octavius, or t>cia- 
vianu9 (Jcsar, the grand nephew and adopted 
son of Cssar, who was at AuoUonia when hi» 
kinsman was slain. He was then about eighteen 
years old, and had been sent to that city to im- 
prove himself in Grecian literature. Upon ihe 
news of Cesar's death, notwithstanding the 
earnest dbsunsions of his friends, he returned to 
Home lo claim the inheritance, and revenge the 
death of his uncle. But Aotony, whose project* 
were only to aggrandise himself, gave him biii a 
cold receptioD, and, instead of granting him the 
foriuoe left him by Ciesar's will, delayed the pay- 
ment of it upon various pretences. Uctavianui, 
instead of abaliog his claims, sold his own patri- 
monial estate to pay nich legacies as Cssar had 
left, and particularly that lo the people. By 
these means he gaitied a degree oi popularity, 
which his eoemies vainly labored to diminish. 
The army near l<ome, who had long wished lo 
see the conspiiaiors punished, began to turn 
from Antony to his rival, whom ihey saw more 
sincerely bent on gratifying their desires. An- 
tony having procured also the government of 
Hither Gaul iiom the people, two of the legions 
that he had brought home from his former 
government of Macedonia went over to Oeta- 
vianui. This produced, as usual, interviews, 
complaints, recriminations, and pretended re- 
conciliations, which only widened the difference; 
10 that at length both sides prepared for war. 
Thus the state was divided into three distinct 
factions : that of Octavianus, who aimed at pro- 
curing Cesar's inherilance and revenging his 
death 1 that of Antony, whose sole view was to 
o^itain absolute power ; and that of Ihe consni- 
lalors, who endeavoured lo restore the republic. 
Antony, being raised by the people to his new 
government of Cisalpine Gaul, contrary lo Ihe 
inclinations of the senate, resolved to enter upon 
that province immediately, and oppose Brutui, 
who commanded a small body of troops there, 
while his army was yet entire. He aceordinijly 
left Home, and, marching thither, commanded 
Bmlus lo depart. Brutus, being unable lo 
oppose him, retired with his farces ; but, being 
pursued by Antony, he was at last besieged in 
the city of Mulina, of which he senl word to 
Ihe senale. In the meanwhile, Uctatianus, who 
by this lime had raised a body of 10,000 men, 
returned to itome ; and being resolved, hefore 
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ttfe atteinpled t9 Uke ye|tgeaiic6 ua the CQPspl- it was, that tfae tupreme lUtthoritj shoidd bt 

AtoiB) if posstbte to diminish the power of lodged in their hands, under the title, of thi 

Antony, begian by bringing orer the senate to triumTirate, for five years ; that Antony shoaU 

second his designs. lb this he succeeded by the have Gaul, Lepidus Spain, and Octayianus 

credit of Cicero, who had long hated Antony. Africa and the Mediterranean Islands. As fet 

Accordingly, by his eloquence, a decree was Italy, and the eastern provinces, they were te 

passed, ordering Antony to raise the siege of remain in common until their genual enemy 

Mutina, to evacuate Cisalpine Gaul, and to wait was entirely subdued, fiut the last article of 

* the further orders of the senate upon the banks their union was a dreadful one. It was asreed 

of the Rubicon. Antotiy treated the order with that all their enemies should be destroyed ; of 

contempt ( and, instead of obeying, began to which eacl} presented a list. In these were 

show his displeasure. On this the senate de- comprised not only the enemies but the fiieeds 

clared him an enemy to the state, and sent of the triumvirate, since the partisans of the one 

Octavianus, with the army he had taised, to curb were often found among the opposers of the 

his insolence. The consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, others. Thus Lepidus gave up his brother 

joined also their threes ; and, thus combined, Paulus to the vengeance of his coUeaugue; An- 

they marched at the head of a numerous army, tony permitted me proscription of his uncle 

against Antony into Cisalpine Gtiul. After one Lucius ; and Octavianus delivered up the gieit 

or two ineffectual conflicts, both armies came to Cicero. The most sacred rights of nature wete 

a general engagement ; in which Antony was violated ; 300 senators, and above 2000 knights, 

defeated, and compelled to fly to Lepidus, who were included in this terrible proscription ; their 

commanded a body of ibrces in Further Gaul, fortimes were confiscated, and their murdeiera 

This victory, however, which promised the senate enriched with the sprnl. Rome soon felt the 

80 much success, produced effects very different effects of this infernal union, v^d the horrid 

from their expectations. The two consuls were cruelties of Marius and Sylla wore renewed, 

mortally wounded ; but Pansa, previous to his As many as could escape the cruelty of the 

death, called Octavianus to his bed-«ide, and triumvirs, fled into Macedonia to Brutss, or 

advised him to joih with Antony, telling him found refuge with young Pompey, who was now 

that the senate only desired Mb depress both, by in Sicily, and covered the MediternoMMm with 

opposing them to each other. The advice of his numerous navy. Their cruelties were not aimed 

the dying consul sunk deep on his spirits; so at the men alone; but the softer sex wefe also 

that from that time he only sought a pretext to marked as objects of avarice or rerontment 

break with them. Their giving the command of They made out a list of 1400 women of the 

a part of his army to Decimus Brutus, and richest in the city, who were ordered to give in 

their denying him a triumph soon after, served an account of their fortunes to be taxed. Bot 

to alienate his mind entirely from the senate, and this was so firmly opposed by Uortenata, dut 

made him resolve to join Antony and Lepidus. they were content to tax <|Dly 400. However, 

He vras willing, however, to try the senate they made up the deficien<nr by extending die 

thoroughly, before he came to an open rupture ; tax upon men ; neariy 1 00,000, as well citixeDs 

wherefore he sent to demand the consulship, as strangers, wefe compelled to furnish enpplies 

which was refused. He then privately sent to to the subversion of freedom j At last, both the 

sound the inclinations of Antony and Lepidus, avarice and vengeance of the triumviri seemed 

concerning a junction of forces, and found them fully satisfied, and they went into the seoMe to 

Its eager to assist as die senate was to oppose declare that the proscription was at an end ; and 

bidi. Antony was in fact the general of ooth thus having deluged the dty with blood, Octa- 

armies, and Lepidus was only nominally so, his vianus and Antony, leaving Lepidus to defend 

soldiers refusing to obey him upon the approach Rome in their ablence, marched with dieir forees 

of the former. Wherefore, upon being assured to oppose the conspirators, who were now at the 

of the assistance of Octavianus upon their arrival head of a formidable army in Asia, 

in Italy, they soon crossed the Alps with an army Brutus and Cassius, the principad conspimtoB 

of seventeen legions, breathing i^venge against upon the death of Ciesar, being oompeUed to 

all who had opposed their designs. The senate quit Rome, went into Greece, where they per- 

fiow began, too late, to perceive their error in suaded the Roman students at Athens to dechue 

disobliging Octavianus ; and therefore gave him in the cause of freedom ; then, parting, the fef- 

the consulship which they had so latdy refused ; mer raised a powerful army in Ma<»lqnia and 

and, to prevent his joining with Antony, flatter- ^e adjacent countries, while the latter went into 

ed him with new honors, giving hitn a power Syria, where he became master of tw^ve legions, 

superior to all law. The first use Octavianus and reduced his opponent Dolabella to sach 

made of his new authority was to procure a law straits that he killed himself. Both parties soon 

for the condemnation of Brutus and Cassius ; after joining, at Smyrna, the sight of such a fbi^ 

after which he joined his forces with those of midable force began to revive the declining spi- 

Antony and Lepidus. The meeting of these rits of the party, and to unite the two generals 

three usurpers of their country's freedom was still more closely. The Rhodians and Lydans 

near Mutina, upon a little island of the river having refused their usual contribntions, the 

Pananis. Their mutual suspicions were the conspirators made their reduction' their first bu- 

Cause of their meeting in this place. Lepidus siness. The Lyoians, rather than submh, boned 

first entered, and, finding all tnings safe, made themselves alive in Xanthus ; the humanity of 

the signal for the other two to approach. Their Brutus oould save only 150 from the.^mws. 

^coi^erence lasted three days; and the result of -As Antony and Octaviat)os were not? 
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inii> Mamdoofa, lliey eooti aAer passed over 
■Ota Thnce, imd wiTtmced to Philipjii, sear 
Mhicb (be forces of Oie triumvirs were posted. 
A battte MOD eaaued, ia which the repubtjcaiij 
were defeaml, and Caasius killed. Previous to 
iliis baiUe Urtiius is said to have seen a spectre, 
which tratned himortba issue. Bnilus, when 
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beg^ permission to retain Ms pBlttroonial hnh. 
I'lrgil obtsined his request, but the rest of his 
country[t>en of Munlua and Cremona nere 
turned out without mercy. Ilalj and Roma 
now fell the most extreme raiaenea ; the insolent 
soldiers plundered al will; while Sextus Pom- 
pey, being master of the sea, cut off ail lorej^ 



liop«s of victory. As they had lost all they poS' 
■ened, hj iIn plundering of their camp, he pro- 
mised them 2000 denxni each man lo make up 
their losses. Still, however, he had not canfl- 
deiics to &c« the adversary, who offered him 
battle next duy. llis aim was lo starve his 
enemies, who were in eiireme want of prori- 
sions, Iheir fleet having been lately defeated. 
Bat his single opinion was oror-ruled b^ the 
r«M of his army, and he was, after a respite of 
iweaijr days, obliged to comtily with their saliei- 
tatioos to try the lale of ifis battle. Fortune 
agiin dectated against him ; and the two trium- 
viri exprenly oraered by no meaiis to luffer the 
^aeivl to gel off, lest he should renew the war. 
His friend Luci I ius giving himself as Bnilus, he 
efTecied his escape ; but however, finding nil hopes 
of retrieving his affairs lost, he slew himself ttie 
aune night. 

After Bniius's death the triumviri acted as 
M>vereigna, and divided the Roman dominions 
among them. However, though there were ap- 
parently three who thus parlicipated the power, 
only two were actually possessed of il. Le|>i<lus 
was admitted merely lo curb Ibe jealousy of An- 
tony and Octavianus, and possessed neither in- 
lerest m the army nor authority among the 
people. Their Iml care was to ptinii>h those 
whom they had formerly marked for vengeance. 
The he»d of Brutus was sent to Rome lo be 
Ihrown al the foot of Ca5ar'ssla^le. Ilts ashes, 
however, were sent to his wife Poroia, Caio's 
daughter, who afterwards killed henelfby swal- 
lowing barning ooals. Uf all tho«e who had a 
hand ID Cesar's death, not one died a natural 
death, "nie power of the triumviri being thus 
eaublisbed, upon the ruins of the commonwealth, 
Antony went into Greece. Thence he passed 
ov«r inn Asia, where all the monatchs of the 
east, who acknowledged the Roman power, came 
to pay him obedience. Among other sovereigns 
Cleopatra came (o him at Tarsus, and he was so 
captivated by her charms that he relumed lo 
I'^pt with her, and gave himself up to love. 
While he thus remained idle. Uclavianus, who 
■mderiook to lead back the vcleran iroops and 
•etiletbem ia Inly, was assiduonsly employed 
isi providiDg for iheir subsistence. He had pro- 
mised them lands al home, ai a ncompense for 
Iheir past nrvices; hut ihey could no( receive 
new grmtta without turning out the former inhu- 
biiaiiti. In consequence of lliis, muliiludes of 
vomen, with children in iheSr arms, whose ten- 
der yean and innocence excited universal cortt- 
passion, iltrily filled ihe temples and the streets i^irt 
with their distresses. Numbers of hutikiadmen Icr 
and ^cpbeidi came lo deprecate Ihe colH|ueror's ihe 
iotentioD, or lo obtain a habitation in some other quil 
jart of the world : amongst this number was I'ov 
Virfjl the poci, who in an humble manner due 



I, and prevented Ihe people's t. 
ceiving Iheir usual supplies of *corD. To these 
mischiefs were added the commencemeni of 
another civil war. Fulvii, the wife of Antony, 
who hnd been left nl Home, had fell for sonw 
lime all the rage of jealousy, and resolved 10 l 
try every metliod of bringing back her husband 1 
from ilie arms of Cleopitlra. She considered k 1 
breach with Octavlamis as the only probabla | 
means of rousing him from his lelhar^ ; and ] 
accordinglvi with Iheassbtance trf Lucius Anta> J 
nius, het "bro(her-in-law, who was then consu^ ' 
and entirely devoted to her interest, she began to 
sow the seeds of dissension. The nretenl wa^ 
ihat Antony should have a share in the distribu- 
tion of lands as well as Uclavianus. To neeo- 
ciaiious succeeded War, and Ociavianus, beiDft 
victorious, generously pardoned the conquered 
but obliged Fulvia to quit llaly. Antony, lean*. I 
ing what was passing, resolved lo oppose OcUi- 
vianus wiihoul delay. He accordingly sailed U 
the head of a considerable fleet from Alexandri* 
loTyre, thence to Cyprus and Rhodes, and had I 
on interview Vith Fnlvia at Athens. He blamed 
herfor occasioning the late disorders, expressad 
Ihe utmost contempt for her person, and.leavinj I 
her upon her death.bed at Sicyon, hastened Into j 
Italyto fight Ociavianus. They met al Brundu- 
duaium. Antony's forces wert numerous, but 
mostly newly raised ; but be was assisted hy ^ 
Seitus Pompeius, who was daily coming into ' 
power. Ociavianus was at Ihe head of lhos« 
veterans who had always been irresistible, but 
who seemed not disposed to light against Antonf, 
their former general. A ncgociaiion was Ihefe- 
fore proposed, and a reconciliation effected- All 
offencesweremntually forgiven; and a matriM(( 
was concluded between Antony and Oc lav ia, tha 
sister of Uclavianus. A new division of the 
Koman empire was made between them ; Ocl»> 
vianus was to have the command of the west, 
Anlony of the east, while Lepidns was to hafe 
ihe pruvinces in Africa. Asfbr SextusPoinpeiui. 
he was permitted to relaio all the islands he haa ' 
already possessed ; together with Pelononnesus : 
lie was also granted the privilege of demanding 
the consulship io his absence, and of discharging 
that office by any of his friends. Il was also stipu- 
lated to leave Ihe sea open, and pay the people 
whui com was due out of Sicily. Thus a general 
peacewas concluded. Tliia calm was continued for 
sometime: Anlony led his forces againsi the Par- 
ihians, over whom his tieutenant X'entidius had 
gained great advantages, while Uclavianus drew i 
the greatest part of his army into Caul, where there , 
werpsomedisturbances; and Pompey weni to se- 
cure his newlv ceded province. It was on ihisquar- 
ler ihat fresh motives were given for renewing 
ihe war. Antony, who was obliged by treaty (o 
'" " ' refused to evacuate i" "'" 



'V had salisfiBd him for such debts as were 
mm from the inhabilanls. This Pofflpey 
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refused; but immediately fitted out a aew fleet, months in the company of Cleopatrai, iniio ttu- 
and renewed his former enterprises, by cutting died every art to increase hia passion^ and ittain 
off such com and provisions as were consigned him in her chains. Not contented with ahaiiig 
to Italy. Thus the grievances of the poor were in her company all the delights which Egjrpt 
again renewed ; and the people, instead of three could afford, Antony was resolve4 to enlarge bn 
tyrants, were now oppressea by four. In this sphere of luxury, by granting her seTeral of those 
exigence, Octavianus, who had long meditated kingdoms which belonged to the Roman empne. 
diminishing the number, resolved to begin by He gave her all Phoenicia, Coelo-Syriay and Cy- 
getting rid of Pompey. He was master of two prus ; with a great part of Cilicia, Arabia, aod 
fleets; one of which he had caused to be built Judea; gifts which ne had no ri^t to besttov, 
at Ravenna ; and another which Menodorus, but which he pretended to grant in imilatioD of 
who revolted from Pompey, brought to his aid. Hercules. This complication of vice and foUy 
His first attempt Mras to mvade Sicily; but being at length exasperatea the Romans; and Oela- 
overpowered in his passage by Pompey, and his vianus took care to exaggerate, all his faults. ^ 
fleet afterwards shattered in a storm, he was length he resolved to send Octavia to Amony, 
obliged to defer his design till the next year, as if with a view of reclaiming her hosband^lmt 
During this interval he was reinforced by a fleet in fact to furnish a sufficient pretext of declaring 
of 120 ships, given him by Aqtony, with which war against him. Accordingly, Antony ordered 
he resolved once more to invade Sicily. He her to return without seeing her. Octavianos 
was again disabled and shattered by a storm : had now a sufficient pretext for declaiii^ war; 
which so raised the vanity of Pompey that he and informed the senate of his intention. But 
began to style himself the son of Neptune, he deferred it for a while, being then empkiyed 
However, Octavianus having refitted his navy in quelling an insurrection of the Illyrians. IVe 
and recruited his forces, he gave the command following year was taken up in preparatioos 
of both to Agrippa, his faithful friend, who against Antony. Antony ordered Canioins with 
proved himself worthy of the trust. He began his army to march into Europe; while he aod 
his operations by a victory over Pompey ; and, Cleopatra followed to Samos, to prepare iot ear- 
though he was shortly after worsted, he soon after rying on the war with vigor. The . kings who 
gave his adversary a complete and final over- attended him endeavoured to gain his &YQr moie 
throw. Pompey resolved to fly to Antony, from by their entertainments than their warlike pre- 
whom he expected refuge, as he had formerly parations ; and the provinces strove rather to 
obliged that triumvir by protecting his mother, please him by sacrificing to his divinity, than by 
However he tried once more, at the head of a their alacrity in his defence. In short, his best 
small body of men, to make himself independ- friends now began to forsake him. His delay at 
ent, and surprised Antony's officers who had Samos, and afterwards at Athens, where he car- 
been sent to accept of his submissions. But he ried Cleopatra to receive new honors, was ex- 
was at last abandoned by his soldiers, and deli- tremely favorable to the arms of Octavianus ; 
vered up to Titus, Antony's lieutenant, who who was at first scarcely in a situation to oppose 
caused him to be slain. The death of this ge- him, had he gone into Italy ; but he soon tbttDd 
neral removed one very powerful obstacle to Uie time to put himself in a condition for carryii^ 
ambition of Octavianus, and he resolved to get on the war. All Antony's followers were in- 
rid of the rest of his associates. An offence vited over to join him with great promises of 
was soon furnished by Lepidus, that served as a rewards. Their armies were suitable to the em- 
pretext for depriving him of his share in the tri- pire they contended for. The one was followed 
umvirate. Being at the head of twenty-two oy all the forces of the east ; the other by the 
legions, with a strong body of cavalry, he sup- strength of the west. Antony's force composed 
po^ that his power was more than equivalent a body of 100,000 foot and 12,000 horse; hit 
to the popularity of Octavianus. He therefore fleet amounted to 600 ships of war. The amy 
resolvea to add Sicily to his province ; pretend- of Octavianus mustered only 80,000 foot, bat 
ing a right, as having first invaded it. His col- equalled his adversary's in number of cavalry : 
league having previously expostulated without his fleet was but half as numerous as Antony's; 
success, and knowing that his secret intrij^es however his ships were better built, a|id mknned 
and largesses had entirely attached the army to with better soldiers. The great decisive engage- 
himself, went alone to the camp of Lepidus, de- ment, which was a naval one, was fought near 
prived him of all his authority, and banished him Actium, a city of Epirus, at the entrance of the 
to Circsum. There remained now but one ob- gulph of Ambracia. Antony ranged his ^ips 
stacle to his ambition, viz. Antony, whom he before the mouth of the g^lpfi ; and Octavianas 
resolved to remove, and began to render his cha- drew up his in opposition. The two land ar- 
racter as contemptible as he could at Rome, mies on opposite siaes of the gulph, were drawn 
In fact Antony s own conduct contributed up only as spectators. The battle began on 
greatly to promote the object of his rival. He both sides witn great ardor; nor was there any 
had marched against the Parthians with a pro- advantage on either side till of a sudden Cleo- 
digious army; but was forced to return with the patra fled from the engagement attended bysix^ 
loss of the fourth part of his forces, and all his sail ; what increased the general amazement was 
baggage. This greatly diminished his repu- to behold Antony himself following soon af^. 
tation; but his making a triumphal entry into Yet the engat^ement continued with great obsti- 
Alexandria, soon after, entirely disgusted the citi- nacy till 5 P. M., when Antony's forces sub- 
zens of Rome. However Antony, totally dis- mitted. The land forces soon after followed the 
regarding the business of the state, spent whole example of the navy ; and all yielded without 
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MTlkiag ■ blew Iha fbunh ilair after the battle. KouTged, sent him back to his patron. Mean- 

Whw Cleopatra (Wd Aniony pursued her ia a while. Ibe nar was curled vigotoujly fbnnkid, 

(i«e-oai«d galley ; and, coming along side of her and Egypl was oiiee more Uie theitrc of the 

«hip, entered without seeing or being seen by conlending armies of Rome. Gallus, the lie*- 

her. She was in the item, and he vrenl to the tenant of Oclairianus, took Paretoniuni, whick 

n«, where ha remained for some time silent, opened the whole country to his incuiviuni. 

ling hi« head between his hands. In this Uctavianus himself was in the mean lime ad- 

mannet he contmued three whole days ; during vancing with another army before Pelusium, tha | 

which, (ilber through indignatior. or shame, he governor of which gave him possession of th« 

neither saw nor spoke to the queen. At la^ place. Antony, upon his arrival, sallied out la 

when tb^ atnuGd it the promontory of Tenanu, oppose him, fighting with great despeiation, and 

Cleopatra'* female aliendams reconciled them, puiiingiheenemj'scavalry to flight. Thisslight 

and eTerf thing went on as before. Still, how- advantacje revived his declining hopes, and he 

ever.bc bad the consolation to supsose his army reentered Alexandria in triumph. Then, going 

cootintied Eiithful ; and accordingly despatched to the palace, he embraced Cfeopatia, and pT»- 

ordet^ to his lienlenant Caoidius to conduct it sented her a soldier who had distinguished hint* 

into Asia. When however he arrived in Africa, self in the late engagement. The queen rewarded 

he was inlbrmed of tlieir submission to his rival, him very magnificently ; presenting him with a 

This account so inuisported him with rage that head-pieceandbreast-plateof gold. ^Vilhthes^ 

he was hardly prevented from killing himself; however, the soldier went off the next night ta 

at l«ngth, at the entreaty of his friends, he re- the other army. Aniony could not bear ihii I 

lutDodto Alexandria. Cleopatra, however, seemed defection; he resolved, therefore, to make ■ j 

to n-tatp thai fortitude in her misfortunes which bold expiring effort by sea and land, but previ- 1 

bad abandoned lier admirer. Having amassed ously offered to tight his adversary lo singlo 

considcrabte riches, by couliscation and other combat. Uctavianus coolly replied that Antony 

acts of violence, she formed a very singular pro- h.id ways enoueh lo die besides single combciL j 

jcct, to convey her whole fleet over the isthmus At day-break Antony posted the few troops Iw i 

of Saei into the Red Sea, and thus save heraelf had remaining upon a rising ground near If 

with nil her treasures in anoiher region beyond city: whence hesent orders tohls galleys to n. 

the re«ch of Rome. Some of her vessels were gage the enemy. Tliere he waited to be a speiv j 

actually transported thither, pursuant to her talor of the combat ; and, al fiist, he saw then J 

orders; but the Arabians having burnt ihem,and advance in good order; but his approbation wi» I 

Antony dissuading her from the design, she turned into rage, when he saw his ships only s^ j 

abandoned it for the more improbable scheme luting Ihoie of Ifclavianus, and both fleets «■ '" 

'of defending Egypt. She made all preparation ing, and falling bock into the harbour. At _ 

for war; at least hoping thereby to obtain better same time his cavalry deserted htm. He tried, J 

I Urmt /rom Uctavianus. In fact, she bad always however, to lead oo his infantry ; which weiv 1 

lo*^ Antony's fortunes taiher than his person ; soon vanquished, and himself compelled to re- J 

and if she could have fallen upon any method lurn into the town. His anger was now ungt>- 3 

of taring herself, though even at his eipense, vemahle ; he could not help crying out aloud m 1 

she would have embraced it. She even still he passed thai he was betrayed t;^ Cleopatn, J 

had some hopes from the power of her charms, and delivered by her to those who, tor her si ' 

though she was almost forty ; and was desirous alone, were his enemies. In these suspicions _ 

of trying upon Ociavianus those arts which had was not deceived ; for it was by secret orden J 

been m successful with the greatest men of from the queen that the fleet had passed over Id ' 

Rome. Thus in the three embassies which were the enemy. ■ Cleopatra had for a long while 

ten! from Antony to his rival in Asia, the queen dreaded the effects of Antony's jealousy ; and 

bad always her secret agents, charged with par- hiul some time before prepared a method of ob- 

ticulaf proposals in her name. Aniony desired viatjtig any sudden sallies it might produce, 

only that his life might be spared, and to pass Near the temple of Isis she had erected a build- 

the rest of his days in obscurity. 'To these pro- ing, which was seemingly designed for a sepul- 

ptxali Uctavianus made no reply. Cleopatra chre. Hither she removed all her treasure and 

Mnt him also public proposali m lacor of her most valuable etTects. covering them over with 

children; hot at the same lime privately resigned torches, fitgiiols, and other combustible maltet. 

him her crown, with all the ensigns of royalty. Tliis sepulchre she designed to answer a double 

To the queen's public proposal do answer was purpose ; as well to screen her from the sudden 

given : to her private oner lie replied, by giving resentments of Antony, as to make Uctavianus 

ber assursnces of his favor in case she sent away believe thai she would burn all her tteasurei in 

Antony or put him to death. When these nego- case be refused her proper terms of capitulation. 

, eiation* came to the knowledge of Antony, his Here, therefore, she retired from Antony's fury ; 

jealonsy and rage weie heightened lo the utmost, shutting the gates, which were fortified with 

tJe buill a aolitBTy house upon amole in the sea ; bolls and bars of iron : but in the mean lime 

I where be passed his iime,snunning allcommerce gav« orders to spread a report of her death, 

with mankind, and professing lo imitate Timon This news, which soon reached Aniony. recalled 

the man-hater. But his furious jealousy drove all bis former love. He now Umenlcd her draili 

him even from ihi>^ relreat ; for hearing that Cleo- wiih the same violeiKe he had but a few minmet 

?atra had many secret conferences with one before seemed to desire it ; and called one of his 

hyrsu),an emissary from Uctavianus, he seized freed men, named Eros, whom hehad oigaged 

upon him, and, having ordered bim lo be aruelly by oath lo kill bin whenever fbrtune should 
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4Hve him to this UBi le^ource. £ro9, tMsiog com- tifUl miui^e^ HFhidt ho eneouiiiged ; lie ttoq^mk 
mamled to perform this oromiaoi drew the sword, efitertaiiied U^em wUh shows and sports ; aid b^ 
but turniog his face plunged it iqto his own these oceans kep( them in .goodi humor, a^ 
bosom, and died at his master's feet. Antony made them forget his usurpftligii vul their on 
for a while hung over his faithful servant, and, slavery. The senajte he fljled with his an 
commending his fidelity, took up the sword, creatures, raising the pnmber of senators to lOM 
with whidi stabbing himself in the belly, he fell Several poor senators were supplied witJlp moaq 
backward upon a little couch. 3efore he died to discharge the publie offices, and be ai- 
he learned that Cleopatra was yet alive, and had fected a high regard for that body ; bul ditetted 
himself carried to aie in her presence. . Octa- it of all power. To prevent them £tain laiaag 
vianus was eiitremely desirous of getting Cleo- new disturbances in the distant proTinoH, ke 
patra into his power; having a double motive .prohibited any ^nator to trnvel oat of Urif 
for his solicitude on this occasion: one to pre- wi^Qut leave, eifcept such as bad lands iaSkib 
▼ent her destroying the treasures she had taken or Narbonoe Gaul. Befpre be ended his snn 
with her into the tomb; the other to preserve consulship, he took 9 census of Uie people, iity- 
her person as an ornament to grace his triumph : one yeiars after the last; and in this the qaste 
and by stratagem at last lie obtained his object. . of the meq fit (p bear arms amounted to 463^D0(V 
Jn the mean time Octavianus made his entry the greatest that had ever been found. He anr 
into Alexandria, and treated the inhabitants with raised many public buildings, repaired the old 
lenity. Two only of particular note were put .ones, and added various stately oniaraentslDti^ 
to death upon this occasion ; Antony's eldest son city, which at this time was, if we may credit 
Aatyllus, and Csesario, the son of Julius Cssar. ancient writers, about fif^ miles in compiH^ 
The rest of Cleopatra's children he treated with containing nearly 4,000,000 of souls. And mv 
great gentleness. When she was recovered from Octavianus, entering upon his seventh 'osonl- 
an illness', he came to visit her in person. Cleo- ship with M. Agrippa, and finding all tfai^p 
patra had been preparing for this mterview, and ripe for his design, went to the sentie-hoaie; 
made use of every method she could think of to and there offer^l to resign his authority, and to 
propitiate the conqueror, and to gain his afiec- put all again into the hands of the people npoo 
tion,but in vain. &he then ordered an asp to be the old plan of the republic; but they ints^ 
secretly conveyed to her in a basket of fruit, rupted him while he was speaking, and after be 
sent a letter to Octavianus, informing him' of her had doD# unanimously besought him to take 
purpose of suicide, and desired to be buried in upon himself alone the whole government of thi 
the same tomb with Antony. She died at the empire, He, with a seeming neluctance,yiiUed 
age of thirtynaine, after having reigned twenty- at last to their request, and accepted of the so- 
two years. Her death put an end to the mon- vereignty for ten years. With this oev anthsri^ 
arehy in Egypt. the senate conferred upon him the name of Aagn- 

Having settled the affairs of Egypt, Qctavianus tus. Yet, that he mignt seem to share his poav 
left Alexandria in the beginning of September, with the senators, he lefiised to govern all the pes- 
in the year of Home 720, with a design to return vinces : assigning to the senate such as wsk 
through Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, to Italy, quiet and peaceable. Over the provinces wen 
On his arrival at Antioch, he found tbereTiridates, set such as bad been consuls or prmtoiiy with the 
who had been raised to the throne of Parthia, in title of proconsul uid propraetor, 
opposition to Phrahates, and ambassadors from 

Pnrahates, who were come to solicit the assistance PART Illf 

of the Romans against each other. Octavianus ROME IMPERIAL. 

gave a friendly answer both to Tiridates and the 

ambassadors of Phrahates, without intending to Thus ended the greatest oommonwealti^ »d 
help either, but with a design to weaken bodi. began the greatest empire, that had ever beaD 
After this, having appointed Messala Corvinus known : an empire which comprehended the 
governor of Syria, he marched into Asia, and greatest, and by for the best pert of Eoxep^ 
took up his urinter quarters. He spent the win- Asia, and Africa, being near 4000 miles in koglh, 
ter in settling the several provinces of Asia and about half as much in breadth. As to its in- 
Minor and the adjacent islands; and early in nual revenues, they had been reckoned to amooat 
spring passed into Greece, whence he set out for to £40,000/)00 of our money. But the Roma^^ 
Rome, which he entered in the month Sextilis, now ran headlong into all manner of In^niy nai 
afterwaids called August, in three triumphs, effeminaw. The people were become a m«« 
which were celebrated for three days together, mob. The nobility were indeed mora po- 
And now Octavianus was at the height of his lite than formerly, but idle, venal, vicioup, vgid 
wishes, sole master of the whole Roman empire, of patriotism, and solely mtent on gaining mt 
But, to persuade the people that they still en- fevpr of the emperor. Augustus, absolvte main 
joyed their ancient government, he continued the ter of the empire, took all methods to ingrati at f 
old magistrates, with the same name, pomp, and himself with his soldiers, by whose means he had 
ornaments: but they were to have no military attained such a height of power. Ue kc^ 
power; only their old jurisdiction of deciding twenty-five legions constantly on foot, ampual- 
fiaally all causes, except such as were capital ; ing to 170,650 men. At sea he had two p^rvcf- 
and, though some of these last were left to the . ful navies. As to the civil government, he 

governor of Rome, yet the chief he referred to enacted several new laws, and reformed some 
imM^. He likewise won the hearts of th$ po- old ones ; and, as he afiected to do nothing 
pulace by the eheapness of provisions and plen- without the advice of the senate^ to the mit ^ 
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Ui HUei Ae; added thu of hiher uf liis cnun- 
U^. Auguiitu ntxt lumed hts arms ogainil Uis 
Spanith nition called Canubnaos and Asturians, 
who had Bevar been fully subdued. Tlia wiir 
teTmiuted, u usual, in favor of the Romanj ; 
and lh«w brare nationi were fbrcod to receive 
tbe yoke, though not without the moat violent 
*Misl«nae. By ihit and hia othar conqiiaits the 
wauoB of Augustus became bo c«labraied lliat his 
frieDdihip im courted by the most disiant mo- 
narchl. Phrahales, king o( Parthia. made a 
treaty with him upon his own larms; gave him 
four of hb own 90D9, wiih their wives and chil- 
dren, a) hostages, and delivered up Iho Itoman 
eagied and other ensigns, whloh had been taken 
from Cranoi at the battle of Carrh». He re- 
■eived alia an embassy from a king of India, 
with a letter written in the Ureek tongue, in 
ivfalch ihe Indian monarch informed him that, 
' though he tei^ed over 600 kings, ha had bo 
areat a nlue for the Mendship of Au^slus, that 
M had lent this embassy on so Ion; a journey oo 
purpoM to desire il ofhim ; and thai he was ready 
lo meat him at whstjoerer place ho pleased to 
ififiolnl; arid that upon the first notice he <ma 
MBdy lo auisl him in whatever was right.' This 
letter he subscribed by the name of Porus, king 
cf India. Of the ambassadors who set out from 
India three only reached Augustus, who waa 
Aen in die island of Snmos, the others dying by 
fte way. One of ihe number was named Zarmar, 
a gymnoso^ust, who followed Uie emperor to 
Athens, and there burnt himself in his presence; 
k being caslomaiy for the gymnosophisls to put 
IB end to their llvei in this manner, when they 
Aought they had lived longenough. Soon afiei 
Au the Roman dominions were extended louth- 
tncd over the Garjmantes, a people nliose 
Cauntiy reached as far as the Niger. All this 
Ane the emperor continued to make new regu- 
hfions for tite good of (he state ; and among 
Mher Aing> caused the Sibylline oracles lo be 
KTiewed. Alaoy of them be rejected ; but such 
■i were reckoned aullienlic he caused to he 
copied by the pontiRces, and lodged them in 
■olden cabioeu, which he placed in the temple 

Sr Apollo. 

■ The Koman empire had imw extended itself 
■b hf itM it seemed to have arrived at the li- 
liiti prescribed to it bv nature; and it soon 
Att began tn be attacked by those nations which 
It ptx)c« » of time were to overthrow ii, Tlie 
Vtnnans, tn which name Ihe itoraans included a 

Et mmber of nations dwelling in the nortliem 
I ef Europe, began lo make incursions into 
I. Hieir fiisi attempt happened in Ihe year 
_W B. C., when they ai first gained an inconiide- 
nUe advaata^ but were icon driven back 



Et ton. Soon after this, Ihe Khsti, who inha- 
I the county bordering on the lake of Con- 
, IsTaded Italy where they committed 



Cnadhl de*aslations, putting all the males to the 
■Muid without distinctioB of rank or age. Against 
Ifcate barfiarians Augustus sent Drusut, IM se- 
Mnd Kin of the empress Litia ; who, Ihough 
^WT young, (rained a complete victory with very 
'Site loss. Those who escaped look the road to 
Oaid, being joined by the \ mdelici, another na- 
Von in the neighbourhood ; but Tiberius, the 
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eldei brothei of Drums, marched acabisi thenb 
and overthrew them so comnlaleiy, that tlie 
Rha^ii, Vindelici, and Norici, three of t]i< moM 
barbarous nniioos in those parts, were obligad lo 
submit. To keep their country in uwe, Tiberius 
planted two colonies in Vbdelicia, openii^ a 
road thence into Norioum and Hhstia. One of 
the cities which be built for the defence of his 
colonies was nailed Drysomagus ; the other 
Augusta Viodelicorum ; now called Memmingen 
and Augsburg. Augustus, who had long since 
obtained all tha temponi honors which could 
well be conferred upon him, now began tQ as- 
sume those of the spiritual kind also ; being in 
the year 13 B.C. created pontlfen maximus: an 
office which he continued lo hold till his death ; 
as did also his succeMors in the time of Tlieodo- 
sius. By tirtue of bis office, ha corrected a 
very gross mistake in the Roman kalendar; for 
the ponlifiaes having, for the space of thirty-six 
years, that is, ever since the reformalioo by Julius 
Cxsar, made every third year a leap year, in- 
■tead of every fourtli, twelve days bod been in- 
serted instead of nine, so that the lloman year 
consisted of three days more than it ought to 
have done. Tliese three days liBTiiig buen thrown 
out. the form of the year has ever since been re- 
gularly observed, till the Gregwianor New Siyle 
came to be adopted throudioul Europe, and is 
slill known by ihe name of Ihe Old Styleainong 
us. Ud tliis occasion he gave his own name iq 
the mouih of August, as Julius Cesar had for- 
merly done lo July. In Ihe year II B.C. 
Agrippa died, and was succeeded in his employ- 
ment of governor of Itoma by Tiberius ; but, 
before investing him with this ample power, the 
emperor caused him to divorce his wife Agrip- 
pina (who had already brought him it son, and 
was then big with child), to many Julia, the 
widow of Agnppa.and daughter of the emperor. 
Julia was a princess of an infamous character, 
as was known to every body, excepting Augustus 
himself; however, Tiberius made no hesiiaiion. 
The emperor now sent his two slep-soni, Tibe- 
rius and Druaus, against the norttiem oalioiis. 
Tiberius reduced the Pnnnoniaos, who had at- 
tempted to shake off Ihe yoke alter the death of 
Agrippa. DrusuB performed great exploits in 
Germany ; but, while he was considering wheiber 
lie should penetrate dirther into these northern 
countries, he wss seized with a violent fever, 
which carried him off in a few days. He was 
succeeded in the command by Tiberius, who is 
reported to liave done great thiugs, but certainly 
made no permanent concfuests in Germany. 
However, be was honored with a triumph, and 
had ihc tribunilial powerfor five years conferred 
upon him ; which was no sooner done thiin, lo 
the great surprise of Augustus and the whole 
cily, he desired leave to quit Rome, and retire 
lo Rhodes. A profound peace now reigned 
throughout tha whole empire ; and in conse- 
quence of liiis Ihe temple of Janus was shut, which 
nad never before happened since tlie reign of 
Numi I'ompilius. During this pacific interval, 
Ihe Saviour of mankind was bom in Judxa, 748 
years after the building of Rome. Three years 
after Tiberius returned to the city, bypermiisioa 
of Augustus, bui ID a short time his giandsons 
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Luciut Cesar and Caius Caesar died, not without as was laptxtsed, giten bj Ptao, hit panaer ia 
suspicion of being poisoned by Livia. Augustus the goremment of Syria, to wliidi Germanions 
was exceedingly concerned at their death, and had been promoted after his - return from the 
immediately adopted Tiberius as his son ; he north. In the mean time 'Hberiosy though be af- 
adopted also Agrippa Posthumus, the third son fected to court the &vor of the people by various 
of the famous /^ppa ; and obliged Tiberius to methods, yet showed himself m general sach a 
adopt Germanicus, the son of his brother Drusus, cruel and blood-thirsty mant tint he became 
though he had a son of his own named Drusus. the object of universal abhorrence. Though he 
As to Agrippa, who might have been an occasion had hated Germanicus, he punished Piso with 
of jealousy, Tiberius was soon freed from him death ; and about a year after/having uo obiect 
by his disgrace and banishment, which soon took of jealousy to keep him in awe, he beganrdaily 
place, but on what account is not known. The to diminish the authority of the senate : dris was 
northern nations now began to be formidable : much facilitated by their own aduhition; sothar, 
and, though it is pretend^ that Tiberius was al- while he despised theii meanness, he enjoyed 
ways successful against them, yet about this time its effects. A law subsisted whaeh made it 
they gave the Roman legions a most terrible treason to form any injurious attempt against 
overthrow : three legions and six cohorts, under the majesty of the people. Tiberius assumed to 
Quintilius Varus, being almost entirely cut in himself the interpretation and enforcement of 
pieces. Augustus set no bounds to his grief on this law. All freedom was now therefore ba- 
this occasion. Tiberius, however, was soon after nished ftom convivial meetings, and suspicion 
sent into Germany ; and for his exploits there reigned amongst the dearest relations. The law 
was honored with a triumph. Augustus now of offended majesty being revived, many persoos 
took him for his colleague in the sovereignty ; of distinction fell a sacrifice to it. In the be- 
after which he sent Germanicus against the nor- ginning of these cruelties, Tiberius took into \m 
them barbarians, and Tiberius into Illyricum. confidence Sejanus, a Roman knight, by biith t 
litis was the last of his public acts ; for, having Volscian, who gained his confidence by the most 
accompaniedTiberiuspaurtofhisjourney, he died refined dissimulation, being an over-match for 
at Nola in Campania, in the neventy-sixih year of his master in his own arts. He was made by 
his age, and fifty-sixUi of his reign. Livia was the emperor captain of the praetorian guards, one 
suspected of having hastened his death by poi- of the most confidential trusts in the state. The 
soned figs. servile senators, with ready adulation, set up the 
Tiberius. — ^Tiberius, who succeeded to the statues of the fevorite beside those of Tiberius, 
empire, resolved to secure himself on the throne and seemed eager to pay him similar hooon. It 
by the murder of Agrippa, whom accordingly he was from such humble beginnings that this mi- 
caused to be put to death by a military tribune, nister even ventured to aspire at the Uuooe, aad 
Though this might have been a sufficient evidence was resolved to make the emperor's foolish coo- 
of what the Romans had to expect, the death of fidence one of the first steps to his ruin. Hoir- 
Augustus was no sooner known than the two ever, he considered that cutting off Ttberius 
consuls first took an oath of fidelity to the em- alone would rather retard than promote his de- 
peror. and then administered it to the senate, the signs, while his son Drusus and the diildrea ol 
people, and the t^oldieiy. Tiberius behaved in Germanicus were yet remaining. He therefore 
a dark mysterious roanneri ruling with absolute began by seducin? Livia, the wife of Dmsos, 
sway, but seeming to hesitate whether he should whom he prevailed upon to poison herfansbaiid. 
accept the sovereign power or not. He had Tiberius^ m the mean time, not much regarding 
scarcely taken possession of the throne, when his son, bore his ^death with great tranqoilli^. 
news was brought him that the armies in Pan- Sejanus resolved to make his next attempt ioik the 
nonia and Germany had mutinied. In Pannonia children of Germanicu^y who were uiMoabted 
they were terrified into submission by an eclipse heirs to the empire. However, he was fhistiased, 
of the moon ; but the revolt of the German le- both by the fidelity of their govemorSy and tbp 
gions threatened more danger. After Germanicus chastity of Agrippina their mother. On this be 
had granted all their demands, and quieted them, resolved upon removing Tiberius out of the city, 
as he supposed, fresh disturbances broke out. He began to insinuate to him the numerous in- 
He then thought it necessary to provide for the conveniences of the city, the fatigues oi attending 
safety of his &mily, b^ sending nis lady Agrip- the senate, and the seditious temper of the citi- 
pina from the camp with many of the wives of zens. Tiberius, either prevailed upon by bis 
other officers. This made such a deep impres- persuasions, or pursuing the natural turn of hb 
sion on the mutineers that they intreated temiper, which led to indolence and debancfaeiy, 
Germanicus to recal his wife ; and the sol- quitted Rome, therefore, in the twelfth year of 
diers of their own accord seized and mas- his reign, and went into Campania, under pie- 
sacred the ringleaders of the revolt. Still, tence of dedicating temples to Jupiter and Aa- 
hcwever, two of the legions continued dis- gustus. After this he never returned to the 
obedient ; but, on hearing of the return of their capitol ; but spent the greatest part of hb time 
companions to their duty, those who had re- in the island of Caprea, a place rendered io&- 
mained true rose and massacred the whole of mous by his pleasures. He spent whole nights 
the revolters. The sedition being thus quelled, at the table ; and his luxuries of other kmds 
Germanicus led his army into Germany, where were still more detestable. From the time of 
he performe4 various exploits ; but was still far his retreat, he also became more cruel, and Se- 
from freeing the empire from its dangerous and janus endeavoured to increase his distrusts, 
troublesome enemy. A. D. 19 he died, of poison Every day he found his aim succeeding; the 



wrebibed empemr'i lenorj were an in'ilnimeiit 
by which be levelled evei^ obstacle. He so 
csatriied lo widen Ihe breach between the cm- 

Kror and the soiu of Germanicus, that at length 
■10 txtd Druaiia were declared enemiei of the 
state, and starved to death in prison; while 
Agrippina dieir molher was aent into banisb- 
ment. In this maooer Sejaous proceeded, re- 
moi-ins all who stood between him and the em- 
pire: the number at his slalues exceeded even 
those of the emperor ; and he was more dreaded 
I thin GTeu Ihe lytanl who enjoyed the throne. 
Sui Ihe rapidity of his rise was only prepantory 
to the greatness of his downfall. Ail we luiow 
of his (ml disgrace with the emperor is that 
' SairiuB Secundum vcm Ihe man who bad the bold- 
{' nets to accuse him : Antonia, (he mother of Ger- 
maoicui, seconded the accusation : but he was 
|, very neur despatching Tiberius, when his piao- 
* tic« were discovered. The emperor ordered 
the senate to put him in prison ; hut they went 
1 beyond their ord«i9, and directed his execution. 
n Ilii body was ignominiously dragged about Ihe 
streets, and his whole family executed with him. 
, Sejaaus's death seemed only to kindle Ihe 

emperor's rage for Rirthei executions. The pri- 
I KMs were crowded with pretended accomplices 
ID the conspiracy ofSejanus: but Tiberias began 
, to grow weary of particular executions ; he there- 
. fore gave orders that all the accused should be 
|| put 10 death wilhout examlnaiion, and often 
' iMMed his eyes with the lorlurei of the wretches 

iiut to death before him. In Ihe mean lime the 
rontier provinces were invaded with impunily 
I by Ihe barbarians. M»sia was seiied on Dy the 
Dacians and Sarmalisns ; Caul by the Germans, 
■nd Armenia by ihe king of Pantiia. Tiberius, 
I however, was so much a slave to his appetites, 
I that he left (be provinces enlirrly to die care of 
his lieiitenanls, and they were iolent rather on 
\ (he accumulaiioD of private fortunes than (lie 
n&Iy of llie stale. At length, in the twenn- 
Meond year of his leign, he began to feel the 
I approBchei of dissolutiuii, and nominated Cnli- 
I guu for his succesanr: soon after he fell into 
i Mieh laintings, as all believed were fatal. Ii was 
I' in this situation that, by Macro's advice, Cali^la 
l' prepared lo secure the successioD. He received 
I the congratulations of the court, caused himself 
to be acknowledged by the prvlorian saldieni, ami 
went forth from the emperor's apartment amidst 
the applauses of the multitude; when on a 
•udden he was informed (hat the emperor was 
I lecoiered, had begun to speak, and desired to 
I tat. Macro, however, who was hardened in 
Ij^^crimes, ordered (hat the dying emperor should 
l|, be despatched, by smothering him with pillows ; 
I or, as other hiiforians slate, by poison. Thus 
I died Tiberius, in the seven ty-eighih year of his 
'' age, after reigning twenty-two. Tile Romans 
,. vere, at (his time, arrived at the highest pilch of 

I efieminacy and vice: the wealth of almost every 
nation of the empire, hivioci for some time, cir- 
culated through the city, brought with it the 

. luxuries peculiar to each; so (hat Rome pre- 

H Rented * detestable picture of pollution. In the 

eighteenth year of inis monarch's reign, t'hnsl 

II was crucified. 

Cauoula. — No monarch ever came lo the 
I Vol. XVIII, 



throne witli more advantage] than Caligula. I 
received the con gmlulal ions of the peopl* 
every side, all equally pleased with being fl 
from the cruelties of Tiberius, and in hopiof ] 
new advantages from the viriupa of his successor j 
Caligula at Rnt cerlainly took every method' U j 
impress them wilh the expectation of a hapn | 
change. Amidst the rejoicings of the multitude, 
he advanced mourning, wilh the dead body of Ti> 
berius, which the soldiers brought to be burnt at 
Rome. Upon his entrance into the city, he was re- j 
ceivcd wilh new titles of honor by the senate ; for | 
though left co-heir with Gemellus, grandson to 
Tiberius, they set aside Gemellus, and declared 
Caligula sole successor to the empire. Having 

Eerforraed the funeral solemnities of Tiberius, h« 
>3tened to Ihe islands of Pandataria and Ponlia, 
to remove the ashes of his mother and brother*, 
exposing himself lo tempestuous weather lo give 
a lustre to his piely. Having brought ihem lo 
Home, he instituted annual solemnities in their 
nonor, and ordered September to be called Ger- 
manicus, in memory of his lather. He conferred. i| 
the same honors upon his grandmother Antonia 
which hod been given to Ijvia; and ordered all 
informations to be burnt that any way exposed 
the enemies of his family. He even refused a. ■ 
paper that was offered him, tending to the disco- 
very of a conspiracy against him; alleging that 
he was conscious of nothing to deserve any man*! 
hatred, and therefore had no fears. He caused 
the institutions of Augustus, which hftd been 
disused in the reign of Tiberius, to be revived: 
tindenonk to reform many abuses in the states 
and severely punished corrupt governors, tie 
banished the spinlria? or inventors of abominable 
recreation* from Rome ; attempted lo restore Ihe 
ancient manner of electing magisuates by the 
suffr^es of the people; and gave them a free 
Jurisdiction, without any appeal to himself. Al- 
though the will of Tiberius was annulled by th« 
senate, and that orLivia suppressed by Tiberius, 
yet he caused all their legacies to be punciualtj 
paid ; and, to make Gemellus amends for miss- 
ing the crown, he caused him lo be elected prin 
ceps juventuiia, or principal of the youth. Ha 
restored some kings to their dominions who had 
been unjustly dispossessed by Tiberius, aiid gave 
them the antmrs of their revenues. And, that he 
might appear an cncourager of every virtue, ha 
ordered a female slave a targe sum of money, 
for enduring the most exquisite torments with- 
out discovering the secrets of her master. So ' 
many concessions, and such apparent virtue, 
could not liu! of receiving just applause- A shield 
of gold, bearing his image, was decreed to De 
carried annually lo the capitol, attended by the 
senate and the sons of the nobility singing in ' 
praise of the emperor's virtues, It was likewise 
ordained thai the davon which he wasappoinled 
to the empire should be called Pubitia; implying 
thai, when he came lo govern, the ci^ received a 
new foundation. But in less than eight monthi 
all ihis show of virtue and clemency vanbhed: 
while furious passions, unexampled avarice, and 
capricious cruelty, began lo rule his mind. At 
most of the cruellies of Tiberius arose from sui- 
picion, lo most of those committed by Caligula 
look their rise from prodigality. Some tutT* 
3 B 
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that a disorder, which happened soon after his torches and other illuminations wiCn ^hich this 
accession to the empire, deranged his under- expensive structure was adorned, cast such a 
standing. Indeed madness itself could scarcely gleam as illuminated the whole bay, and all the 
dictate cruelties more extravagant, or incocsist- neighbouring mountains. Expenses like these 
encies more ridiculous, than are imputed to him. would have exhausted the most unbounded 
Gemellus he obliged to kill himself. Silenus, wealth : in fact, after reigning about a year, 
the emperor's father-in-law, was the next that Caligula found his revenues exhausted ; and a 
was put to death upon slight suspicion; and treasure of about £18,000,000 of our money, 
Gerincus, a senator of noted integrity, refusing which Tibenus had amassed, entirely spent in 
to witness falsely against him, shared his fate, extravagance and ^Uy. Yiow, therefore, bb 
After these followed a crowd of victims to the prodigality put him upon new methods of sup- 
emperor*s avarice or caprice. Among the num- plying the exchequer ; and, as before his prolu- 
ber of those who were thus sacrificed was sion, so now his rapacity became boundless. 
Macro, the late favorite of Tibenus, and the (le put in practice all kinds of rapine and ex- 
person to whom Caligula owed the empire, tortion. Every thing was taxed, to the veiy 
Not long after, he assumed divine honors, and wages of the meanest tradesmen. He had poi- 
gave himself the names of such divinities as soned many who had named him for their heir, 
he thought most agreeable to his nature. For to have the immediate possession of their for- 
this purpose he caused the heads of the sta- tunes, and set up a brotnel in his own palace, 
tues of Jupiter and some other gods to be struck from which he ' gained considerable sums by 
off, and his own to be put in their places. He prostitution. He also kept a public gamiog- 
frequently seated himself between Castor and nouse. On one occasion, having had a series 
Pollux, and ordered that all who came to their of ill luck, he saw two rich knights x^^^^^ioS 
temple to worship should pay their adorations through the court ; on which he rose, and, causing 
only to him ; nay, at last, he altered their temple both to be apprehended, confiscated their estates: 
to the form of a portico, which he joined to nis then, rejotnmg his companions, he boasted that 
iMilace, that the very gods, as he said, might serve he had never had abetter throw in his life. Ano- 
him in the quality of porters. He was not less ther time, wanting money foi a stsike, he went 
notorious for the depravatioti of liis appetites down and caused several noblemen to be put to 
than for his ridiculous presumption. Neither death ; and then, returning, told the company 
person, place, nor sex, were obstacles to the in- that they sat playing for trifles while he had won 
dulgence of his lusts. There was scarcely a lady 60,000 sesterces at a cast. Such insnppori^le 
of any quality in Rome that escaped him; and, and capricious cruelties produced many coo- 
indeed, such was the degeneracy of the times, spiracies against him ; the bsue of whidi was 
that there were very few who did not think this only deferred by his intended expedition in the 
disgrace an honor. He is said to .have com- third year of his reign against the Geimans and 
mitted incest with his three sisters, and at public Britons. His mi^ty preparations, however, 
feasts they lay with their heads upon his bosom, ended in nothing. Instead of conquering Bri- 
Of these he prostituted Livia and Agrippina to tain and Germany, he only gave refuge to a ha- 
his vilo companions, and then banished uem as nished prince ; and led his army to the sea-sbore 
adultresses and conspirators. As for Drusilla, in Batavia. At last apian for taking him off 
he took her from her husband Longius, and kept was concerted under tne influence of Cusins 
her as his wife. Her he loved so affectionately, Cherea, tribune of the praetorian bands, joined 
that, being sick, he appointed her heiress of his by Valerius Asiaticus, whose wife the emperor 
empire and fortune ; and when she happened to had debauched, Annius Vindanus, CletneBi 
die before him made her a goddess. Yet to mourn the prefect, and Calistus, whose liches made hhft 
for her death was a crime, as she was become obnoxious to the tyrant. While these were de- 
a goddess; while to rejoice for her divinity was liberating upon the most certain method of dt- 
capital, because she was dead. Nay, even si- stroying him, an unexpected incident gave new 
lence itself was an unpardonable insensibility, strength to the conspiracy. Pompedios, a seni- 
either of the emperor's loss, or his sister's ad- tor of distinction, naving been accused before 
vancement. But of all his vices, his prodigality the emperor, of having spoken of hira with dis- 
was perhaps the most remarkable. The most respect, one Quintilia, an actress, was-dted to 
notorious instance of this fruitless profusion was confirm the accusation. Quintilia, however, was 
the vast bridge at Puteoli, which he undertook possessed of an uncommon degree of forthnde. 
in the third year of his reign. He caused a She denied the fact, and, being put to the tortaflr 
great number of ships to be fastened to each at the informer's requ^, bore the severest tor- 
other, so as to make a floating bridge from Baise ments with unshaken constancy. After sever^ 
to that place, across an arm of the sea three delibecatMM, it^vn at last resolved to attach 
miles and a half broad. The ships being placed him during the continuance of the Pahline 
in two rows, in form of a crescent, were secured games : he was accordingly slain in a little 
to each other with anchors, chains, and cables, vaulted gallery that led to the bath, in the 
over these were laid vast quantities of timber, twenty-ninth year of his age, after a leign of 
and upon that earth, so as to make the whole re- three years, ten months, and eight days, nith 
semble one of the streets of Rome. He next him his wife and infant daughter also perished; 
caused several houses to be built upon his new one being stabbed by a centurion, Uie other 
bridge, for the reception of himself and his at- having its brains dasfked out againj the will, 
tendants, into which fresh water was conveyed His coin was also melted down by a decree of 
by pipes from land. At night, the number of the senate ; and such precautions were tiken 



thai all seemed willing ihat neither hii fcatucei 
norbii Cune mi^tbe Iranitniiied to ptMleruy. 

Ci.iL-Dic8. — As saaa as the death of Caligula 
vai made public, il produced the greatest con- 
fulion ia Rome. The conspiralon, uho only 
aimed ai desituying a lyrant, all retired wiUi- 
otii oamiDg a succeisot, to private places. Some 
thought itie TEDOrt of the emperor's death was 
an aniGce of liis a»n, to see how his enemies 
would behave : and in this interval of suspense, 
the Gennan guards pillaged the city under pre- 
tence of [evengiug the emperor's death. All the 
cons|niBtars and senatars that fell in their way 
received no mercy. However, they pew calm 
by deuces, ind the senate was permitted to 
aascnible, to deliberate upon what was necessary 
to be done. In this deliberation, Saturoinus, 
Kho was then consul, insisted much upon ihe 
beoefila of liberty; and bis language wa! hiahly 
pleasing to the senate ; but the populace and Ihe 
army opposed them. The former remembered 
the doaalions and public gpeciacles of (he etn- 
perara. The latter were sensible they could have 
no power but in a monarchy. In this opposi- 
tion of interests and opinioBs, chance at last 
decided Ihe fete of Ihe arapir^. Some soldiers, 
running about the pvlace, discovered Claudius, 
Caligfula's uocle, concealed in a secret |ilace. 
Of £is personage, hitherto despised for his im- 
becility, ihey resolved to make an emperor ; and 
accordingly catiied him upon their shoulders lo 
the camp, where they orociaimed him at a time 
when he expected death. The lenale went soon 
after in a body, lo render him homage: when 
Ibe first wbo fell a sacrifice lo the jealousy of 
this ne' monarch was Cherea. He met dealh 
with til the fortitude of an aocient Itoman. 
Lupus, his friend, suffered with him; andSabiniis, 
one of the conspiralors, laid violent hands on 
himself. Claudius was fifty years old when he 
began to reign : and die complicated diseases of 
hi* infancy had affected all the Acuities of his 
body and mind. Yei the commencement of his 
Tcign gave the most promising hopes. He be- 
gan by passing an act of oblivion for all former 
words and actions, and disannulled the cruel 
sdicti of Caligula. He forbade all persons, 
under severe penalties, lo sacrifice lo him as ihey 
bkd done lo uie late emperor; was assiduous in 
bearing and examining complainU; and fre- 
qiMsitly administered justice in person ; temper- 
ing by Us mildness the severity of Ihe law. lie 
took a more than ordinary care that Rome should 
be continually supplied with com nod provisions, 
_,9eCnriDg the lOHrchanls against pirates. He was 
not Ira assiduous in his buildmgs, in which he 
excelled almost nil Ihat went beEore him, and 
cooilrucled an aqueduct, called after his own 
nane^ omch surpassing any other in Rome both 
for workmanship and its plentiful supply of 
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tlirough a mountain of stone three miles broatl, 
and kept here 3O,lX)0 men employed for clevea 
years. To this solicitude for die internal ad- 
vantages of the slate, he added that of a watcb- j 
ful guardianship over the provinces. He evu 
undertook to gratify Ihe people by foteign c 
quest. The Britons, who had, lor neatly 100 \ 
years, been left in sole possession of iheir own 
island, b^D to seek the mediation of Rome, lo 
quell their intestine commotions. Tlte ptinei- i 
pal man who desired to subject his native couih ' 



Iry to the Roman dominion was one Bericua, | 
who persuaded Ihe emperor to make a desc 
upon the island magnifying the advantages I 



juld 



Gaul, and made preparations for this expeditu 
and Ihe Britons, under their bug Cynobelinu^ I 



I, which il brought from forty miles distance, 
he highest parts of the city. He 
1 liaven at Ustia, of such immense 



fumi^ing the highest 
made also a liaven at 

Bui bis greatest woik of all was the 
g of the lake Fucinus, the latvreat in 
Italy, ud bringing its water into the Tiber, to 
■trengthen the current of that river. I'or eBeci- 
ing uus among other difHcullie*. he mined 



accordingly ordered tc 

ider t 

several times overthrown, 'these si 
soon after induced Claudius to go into Britain J 
in person, upon pretence that the natives weM I 
still seditious, and had not delivered up sobm I 
Roman fugitives who had taken shelter amonf | 
them ; but, for an account of the exploits of tbd | 
Romans in this island, see ENr.LAsi 
Claudius soon began to lessen his care for the j 
public, and to commit to his favorites all iW 
concerns of the empire. The chief of his dire»- ] 
tors was his wife Messalina; whose name htf J 
hence become a common appellation for women 1 
of abandoned character. However, she was 
less remarkable for her cruelties than her li' 
tiousness ; and destroyed many of the most iUii»< ' 
trious families of Itome, Subordinaie lo bar 
were the emperors' freedmen ; Pallas, the lieiK 
surer; Narcissus, Ihe secretary of slate; and Cd- 
listus, the master of the requests. These en llreljr I 
governed Claudius ; so that he was only leH IM I 
fatigues of ceremony, while they possessed all I 
the power of Ihe Slate. It would be tedious Uy J 
enumerate the various cruelties which these in- f 
sidious advisers obliged the feeble emperor lO' I 
commit : those against his own iamily will suF^ ' J 
lice. AppiuB Silinus, a person of great merit,- 1 
who had been married to the emperor's mother- J 
in-law, was put to death upon the suggestion 
Messalina. AAer him he slew both his sons 
law, Silanus and Porapey, and his two-nli 
the Livias, one the dnughtec of Drusus tlie ol 
of Germanicus ; without permiiting them 
plead in their defence, or even without assigning:* J 
any cause. Great numbers of others fell saorf-- 
fices lo the jealousy of Messalina and her rat- 
nions. £very thing was put to sale : they toofc , J 
money for pardons and penaltiej - - ' - r a 

lated by these means enormous 
disorders in the ministers produced consptraeW 1 
against the emperor. Statius Corvious ati4' , 
Gallus Assinius formed one conspiiaoy: two J 
knights privaiely combined to assassinate bimf 1 
but the revolt which gave him the greatest un^ I 
easiness, and which was pnnished wiih tlie moatf 
unrelenting seventy, was Ihat of Camillus, hif 
lieutenant-general in Datmatia. This geneial(> 
incited by many of the principal men in Konw,* \ 
openly rebelled, ami assumed tlie title of empe-' 
ror. Nothing could exceed the tenors of Clau- 
dius, upon being informedof thisrcvott; taihM,' 
when Camilfus commanded him by lelten Ui 
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reUnquish the empire, he seemed inclined to patience to wait a day before the oelehnitioBftr 
give obedience. HoweYer, his fears were soon Lis nuptials. Having now received a new dim^ 
removed ; for the legions which had declared for tor, he submitted with more implicit obedieoce 
Camillus, being terrified by some prodigies, soon than in any former part of his reign. Agrippbu^ 
after killed him. The cruelty of Messalina and chief aims were to secure the succession in fitvoi 
her minions upon this occasion seemed to have of her young son Nero, and to set aiside the 
no bounds. They so wrought upon the empe- claims of Britannicus. For this purpose she 
ror*s fears and suspicions that numbers were married Nero to the emperor's daughter Ociavk, 
executed without trial or proof; and scarcely any a few days after her own marriage. Not loi^ 
who were but suspected escaped. By such after this she urged the emperor to strei^tfaeQ 
cruelties as these his fovorites endeavoured to the succession, in imitation of his predecessoia, fay 
establish his and their own authority. He now making a new adoption; and caused him to take 
became a prey to jealousy and disquietude, and in her son Nero to divide the fatigues of govem- 
his only relief seemed to be in inflicting tortures, .nent. Her next care was to increase her urn's 
Suetonius says that there were no fewer than popularity by giving him Seneca for a tutor, 
thirty-five senators, and above 300 knights, exe- This subtle woman pretended the utmost afiec- 
cuted in this reign. In this manner was Claudius tion for Britannicus, whom, however, she resolTed 
urged on by Messalina to commit every kind of o destroy ; and, shortly after her accession, she 
enormity. After appearing for some years insa- procured the death of several ladies who had 
liable in her desires, she at length fixed her own oeen her rivals. She displaced the captain of the 
affections upon Caius Silius, the most beautiful guard; and appointed Burrhus to that command; 
youth in Rome. Her love for this young Roman a person of great military knowledge and stfoi:^ 
seemed to amoimt to madness. She obliged him attached to her interests. From that thw^ ^ 
to divorce his wife Junia Syllana; she gave him took less pains ts disguise her power. In the 
immense treasures and valuable presents ; the twelfth year of Claudius she persuaded hia to 
very imperial ornaments were transferred to his restore liberty to the Rhodians, of which he fatd- 
house; and the emperor's slaves and attendants deprived them some years before; and to remit 
had orders to wait upon the adulterer. Nothing the taxes of the city Ilium, as having been the 
was wanting to complete their insolence but their progenitors of Rome. Her design in this was to 
being married ; and this was also effected. They mcrease the popularity of Nero, who pleaded the 
relied upon the emperor's imbecility for their cause of both cities with great approbatioB. 
security, and only waited till he retired to Ostia Such an immoderate use of her power at last 
to put their project in execution. Some time awakened the emperor's suspicions. Agrippina's 
before there had been a quarrel between Messa- imperious temper began to grow insupportable 
lina and Narcissus, the emperor's first freed-man, to nim ; and he declared, when heated with viae, 
who watched for an opportunity of ruining the that it was his fate to suffer the disorders of h» 
empress. He communicated to Claudius what wives and to be their executioner. This exprcs- 
had happened, and urged him to revenge without sion engaged all her faculties to prevent the 
delay. Nothing could exceed the consternation blow. Iler first care was to remove Naiciasus, 
of Messalina and her companions upon being whom she hated upon many accounts. Thb 
told that the emperor was coming. Every one minister at length thought fit to retire, by a 
retired in the utmost confusion. Silius was taken, voluntary exile, into Campania. The unhappy 
Messalina took shelter in some gardens which emperor seemed regardless of the dangers that 
she had seized upon, having expelled Asiaticus threatened his destruction. His a£Rection for 
the owner and put him to death. Thence she Britannicus every day increased, which served 
sent Britannicus, her only son by the emperor, also to increase the vigilance and jealousy of 
with Octavia her daughter, to intercede for her. Agrippina. She now, therefore, resolved U> 
She soon after followed him ; but Narcissus had poison her husband, and determined upon a 
fortified the emperor against her arts, and she poison to destroy his intellects, and yet not sod- 
was obliged to return in despair. Silius was in- aenly to terminate his life. This not havii^ the 
stantly put to death in the emperor's presence ; desired effect, however, she directed a wretched 
and Narcissus, without authority, ordered that physician to thrust a poisoned feather down his 
Messalina should share the same fate. Claudius throat, under pretence of making him vomit, and 
was informed of her death in the midst of his thus despatched him. 

banquet without the least appearance of emotion. Neeo. — Claudius being destroyed, Agf ippina 

The emperor, being now a widower, declared took every precaution to conceal his deathttoai 

publicly that he would remain single for the the public until she had settled her measures Ibr 

future, and would forfeit hjs life if he broke his securing the succession. A strong guard was 

resolution. But his resolution was but of short placed at all the avenues of the palace, wkah 

continuance. His freed-men, after some delibe- she amused the people with various reports; at 

ration, fixed upon Agrippina, the daughter of his one time giving out that he was still alive, at an- 

brother Germanicus, for his wife. This woman other that he was recovering. In the meanwhile^ 

was more practised in vice than even the former she made sure of the person of young Britanoi- 

empress. As the late declaration of Claudius cus, under a pretence of affection for him. At 

seemed to be an obstacle to his marrying, per- last, when all things were adjusted, the n^ hfy 

sons were suborned to move in the senate that gates were thrown open, and Nero, aceonpaaied 

he should be compelled to take a wife, as a mat- by Burrhus, prefect of the prstorian guiNb, 

ter^ of great importance to the commonwealth, issued to receive the congratulations of the peo* 

AMien this decree passed, Claudius had scarcely pie and the army. The cohorts, then attenuK 



praetaiined htm wiib ihe loudest acclamations, 
ihoDgh not without nuking some enquiries after 
BritUDicnl. He nas carried in a chuiot to the 
reil of the umy ; wherein, hating made a speech 
suited to the occasion, and proinisini: them a 
donaiiou, he was declared emperor by tlia army, 
the senate, and the people. Nero's first care was 
to •how all possible respect to the deceased em- 
peror, lo cover Ihe guilt of his death, llis ob- 
lequies were perfonnetl with a pomp equal to 
that of Augustus ; the young emperor pronounced 
his fiineial oration, and he was canonised among 
the Kods. The funeral oration, though spoken 
by Nmo, was drawn up by Seneca ; and this 
wu ihe first lime a Roman empeioi needed the 
aid of another's eloquence. Nero, though but 
seveDteen years of age, began his reign with ge- 
neral ajiprobation. As he owed the empire to 
A^ppina he submitted to her directions with 
the most implicit obedience. On her part she 
■e«taed resolved on governing with her natural 
feroeity, and considered her private animosities 
as ibe only rule to guide her in public justice. 
Immediately after the death of Claudius she 
caused Silanus. the pro-consul of Asia, to be 
asmsinated. The next object of her resentment 
was Narriisus, Claudius's hivoriie; a man noto- 
riou* for the greataess of his wealth and the 
number of his crimes. He was obliged to put 
ui end to his life by Agrippina's order. ITiis 
bloody outset would have been followed by many 
more severities had not Seneca and Burrhus op- 
posed them. These worthy men. although they 
owed their rise to theempreas, were above being 
ihe iostninients of her cruelly. They therefore 
combined together, and, gainini; the young em- 
peror on their side, formed a plan of power both 
nietciful and wise. The bi^nning of Nero's 
reign, while he acted by theli counsels, has al- 
ways been considered as a model for priitces. 
In bet, the young monarch knew so well how lo 
conceal his innate depravity that his nearest 
friends could scarcely perceive his virtues lo be 
assamed. He appeared just, liberal, and hu- 
mane. His condesceiuion and aflabillly were 
not less llian his other virtues ; so that Ihe Ro- 
mans began to think that his clemency would 
mate for the tyranny of his predecessors, 
mean lime Agrippina, who was eieluded 
from any share in government, attempted to re- 
cover her power. Perceiving that her son had 
&llen in love with a freed-woman named Acte, 
and dreading tlie influence of a concubine, she 
tried every art lo arevenl his growing passion. 
The gratification of his passion, therefore, in this 
instance, only served to increase bis hatred for 
the empress. Nor wns it long before he gave 
evident marks of his disobedience by displaclog 
PalUiberchief tiivorile. Upon this occasion she 
first percdved the total declension of her autho- 
rity ; which threw her into tlie most ungoverna- 
ble lory. She said that Britannicus, the real heir 
to the throne, was still living, and in a condition 
to receive his father's empire which was now 
posieued by an usurper. She threatened to go 
to the camp, aod there expose his baseness and 
her owi>, invoking all Iheftiries to her assistance. 
These loenacrs alarmed the suspicions of Nero ; 
who had begun to give way to his natural de- 
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Sravity. He, therefore, detarmined upon the 
eath ot Britannicus, aitd contrived to have 
him poisoni.-d at a public banquet. Agrippin^ 
however, look every opportunity of ottligiif 
and flattering the tribunes and centurion: ' ~ 
heaped up treasures with a rapacity t 
her natural avarice; alt her aclioos seemM 
calculated to raise a faction, und make her- 
self formidable to the emperor. Whereupoa ■ 
Nero commanded her German guard to be taWi ' 
Irom her, and obliged her to lodge out of the 
palace. He also forbid particular peraons to 
visit her, and went himself bat rarely and cere- 
moniously to pay her his respects. She now 
therefore began to find that, with the emperor's 
favor, she had lost the assiduity of her friends. 
As Nero increased in years, his crimes increased. 
He look pleasure in running about the city by 
night, disguised like a slave. In this habit he 
entered taverns and brothels, attendtd by tlie 
lewd ministers of his pleasures, attempting the 
lives of such as opposed him, and frequently 
endangering bis own. After bis example num- 
bers of proftigatc young men infested the streets 
likewise; so that every night the city was filled 
with tumult and disotijer. However the people 
bore all these levities with patience, having 
occasion aveiy day to experience his liberality, 
imd having also been gratified by the abolition of 



hich, for I 

the first mur years of his reign, produced but t 
few disorders, in the fiflh became alarming. He- 
first began to transgress the bounds of decencyi. 
by publicly abandoning Oclavia his wife, arid 
taking Poppea, die wife of his Favorite Olho.. 
This was another grating circumstance to Agrip> 4 
pina, who vainly used all her interest lo disgrai" 
Poppffia, and reinstate herself in her son's Ic 
lavor. This last began her arts by urging hint J 
to divorce his wife and marry herself.- She in- 
sinuated the dangerous designs of Agrippina j,. 
and fay degrees accustomed his mind to reflex. 
on parricide without horror. His cruelties. J 
against his mother began rather by v 
cumstances of petty malice tlian by any down> 3 
right injury ; but at last, finding tliese ineSecluti S 
to break her spirit, be resolved on putting her to , 
death. After attempting poison and other mode* . J 
ineffectually, he sent a body of soldiers to her 
house, who killed her with several wounds, lis 
vindicated his conUuci next day to the senal* ; 
vsho not only excused but applauded his im- 
piety. Nero now gave a loose to his appetites, 
that were not only sordid but inhuman, lliere 
semed an odd contrast id his disposition ; for, 
while he practiced cruelties sufficient to make 
the mind shudder with horror, he was fond of 
those amusing arls that soden and refine the 
heart. He was particularly addicted, even IVo.n 
childhood, lo music, and not totally ignorant of 
poetry. But chariot-driving was his favorite 
pnrsuit. He enclosed a space in the valley of 
the Vatican, and exhibited his dexterity to the 
whole of his subjects. Their praises stimulated < 
him still more to Ihese pursuits ; to thai he noi*~1 
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resolved to appear as a singer upon the stage, lar, were bestowed in ?ain, because a report ms 
His first public appearance was at games of his spread abroad that, during the time of Has 
own institution, called juveniles ; where he ad- general conflagration, he mounted his domestic 
Vanced upon the stage, tuning his instrument to stage, and sung the destruction of Troy, coin- 
his voice. A group of tribunes and centurions paring the desolation of Rome to that of Trof. 
attended behind him; when his old governor At lensrth, on the sixth day, the fury of the 
Burrhus stood by his hopeful pupil, with indig- flames was stopped at the foot of mount Esqoi- 
nation in his countenance, and praises on his line, by levelling with the ground a vast num- 
lips. He was desirous also of becoming a poet; her of buildings. But scarcely had the ahnn 
but he was unwilling to undergo the pain of ceased, when dfie fire broke out anew with fresh 
study. Nor was he without his philosophers rage, but in places more wide and spacious; 
also ; he took a pleasure in hearing their debates whence fewer persons were destroyed, but more 
after supper. Furnished with such talents as temples and public porticoes were overthrowa. 
these, he was resolved to make the tour of his As this second conflagration broke out in certain 
empire, and give the most public display of his buildings belonging to Tigellinus, they were 
abilities. The place of his first exhibition, upon both ascribed to Nero ; and it was supposed 
leaving Rome was Naples. The crowds there that, by destroying the old city, be aimed at the 
were so great, and the curiosity of the people so glory of building a new one, and caUing it by 
earnest in hearing him, that they did not per- his name. Of the fourteen quarters into whi<m 
ceive an earthquake that happened while he was Rome was divided, four remained entire, three 
singing. His desire of gaining the superio- were laid in ashes, and, in the seven other, 
rity over the other actors was truly ridiculous, remained here and there a few houses^ miseiably 
While he continued to perform, no n^an was shattered and half consumed. Among the mtny 
permitted to depart from the theatre upon any ancient and stately edifices, which the t9^ of 
pretence whatsoever. Some were so fetigued . the flames utterly consumed, Tacitus reckons the 
with hearing him that they leaped privately from temple dedicated by Servius Tullius to the 
the walls, or pretended to fall into feinting fits, moon ; the temple and great altar consecrated 
in order to be carried out. Vespasian, afterwards by Evander to Hercules ; the chapel by Romu- 
emperor, happening to fall asleep on one of lus to Jupiter Stator ; the court of Numa, with 
these occasions, very narrowly escaped with his the temple of Vesta, and in it the tutelar gods 
life. After being ratigued with the praises of peculiar to the Romans. In the same 6ue were 
his countrymen, Nero resolved upon going over involved the inestimable treasures acquired by 
into Greece, to receive new theatric^ honors, so many victories, the wonderful works of the 
There he exhibited in all the games, and obtain- best painters and sculptors of Greece, and, what 
ed from the meanness of the Greeks 1800 is still more to be lamented, the ancient writiogs 
crowns. His entry into Rome on his return of celebrated authors, till then preserved entire, 
was attended with more splendor than a triumph. The fire began the same day on which the Gauls 
So many honors only inflamed his desires of formerly burnt it to the ground. Upon the nim 
acquiring new ; he at last began to take lessons of the deriiolished city Nero founded a ptiice, 
in wrestling ; willing to imitate Hercules in which he called his golden house ; though it was 
strength, as he had rivalled Apollo in activity, not so much admired on account of an imncase 
He also caused a lion of pasteboard to be maae profusion of gold, precious stones, and other 
with great art, against which he undauntedly inestimable ornaments, as for its vast eneot, 
appeared in the theatre, and struck it down with containing spacious fields, large wilderaeises, 
a dIow of his club. But his cruelties outdid artificial lakes, thick woods, orchards, vineyards, 
all his other extravagancies, a complete list of hills, groves, &c. The ground that was not taken 
which would exceed our limits. He often said up by the foundation of Nero's own palace^ be 
that he had rather be hated than loved. When assigned for houses, which were not placed at 
one said in his presence, that the world might random, and without order, but the streets were 
be burned when he was dead ; ' Nay,' replied laid out regularly, spacious, and straight ; the 
Nero, * let it be burnt while I am alive.' In edifices restrained to a certain height, of about 
fact, a great part of the city of Rome was burnt seventy feet ; the courts were widened ; and to 
soon after. This remarkable conflajsrration took all the great houses, which stood by themsf^lves, 
place in the eleventh year of Nero's reign, and were called isles, large porticoes were 
Nero, who was then at Antium, did not return to added, which Nero engaged to raise at his own 
the city till he heard that the flames were ad- expense, and to deliver to each proprietor the 
vancing to his palace, which, after his arrival, squares about them clear from all rubbish. Tims 
was burnt down to the ground, with all the the city in a short time rose out of its ashes wifli 
houses adjoining to it. However Nero, affect- new lustre, and more beautifUl than ever. The 
ing compassion for the multitude bereft of their emperor used every art to throw the odinm of 
dwellings, laid open the field of Mars, and all this conflagration upon the Christians, who were 
the great edifices erected there by Agrippa, and at that time gaining ground in Rome. Nothing 
even his own gardens; he likewise caused could be more dreadftil than the persecution 
tabernacles to be reared in haste for the reception raised against them upon this false accusatioa, 
of the forlorn populace. From Ostia too, and of which an account is given under the article 
the neighbouring cities, were brought by his History. Hitherto, however, the citizens of 
orders all sorts of furniture and necessaries; Rome seemed comparatively exempted from 
aad the price of com was considerably lessened, his cruelties, which chiefly fell upon strangers 
But these bounties, however generous and popu- and his nearest connexions ; but a conspiracy 



formed agauist him by Pi^ a nao of great 



thai destroyed many of Ihe principal families 
in Boone. Pi.io, Laietamii, Fenuius Kufus, 
Subriui Flarius, Sulpicius Aaper, Veslioug the 
consul, aod numberless others, were all executed. 
Bui the two tniMt remarkable personages who fell 
oil thii 'Kcasion were Seoecalne philosopher, and 
Lucan the poet, his nephew. It h not known 
whether Seneca was really concerned or not. He 
wu aidered to put Kimself to death, which he 
did, by opening hit! veins in a warm bath. Thus 
was the whole city tilled nilh slaughter and 
frighlful instancesof treachery. No master was 
secure from the vengeance of his slaves, nor even 
porenis from the bE^ratlempts of their children, 
not only throughout Rome, but the whole coun- 
try round, bodies of soldiers were seen in pursuit 
or Ihe Butpecled and the guilty. Whole crowds 
of wretches loaded with chains were led every 
day to the gates of the palace, (o wait their sen- 
tence from the lyranU He always presided at 
th« torture in person, attended hy Tigellinus, 
captain of iha guard, who, being the most abaU' 
doncd man in Home, was become his principal 
minister and &voriie. Nor were the Roman pro- 
vincM in a better situation than the capital. The 
•aample of the tyrant influenced his governors, 
who gavn inslances of their rapacity and cruelty 
in every part of the empire. In the seventh year 
of bi* reign the Britons revolted, under the con- 
tti>ct of their queen Boadicea (see Enci.aiid); 
hut were at last so completely defeated tlutt ever 
after, during the continuance of the Romiias 
among them, they lost not only all hopes, but 
even all desire of freedom. A war also wa« car- 
ried on against the I'arthians for the greatest part 
of Uiie reign, conducted by Corbulo ; who, after 
many successes, hod dispossessed Tiridales, and 
settled Tigmncs in Armenia in hb room. Tiri- 
dales, however, was soon after restored by an in- 
vasion of the I'arthiam into that country ; but, 
being once more opposed by Corbulo, the Ro- 
manaand Parthians came to an agreement that 
Tiridates should continue to govern Armenia, 
npon condition iJiat he should lay down his 
crawn at tlie foot nf the emperor's »taiue, and 
Kceive it as coming from him; all which he pei^ 
formed. This ceremony Nero desired lo have 
> re|iealed to his person; wherefore he invited 
Tiridate* to Rome, granting him the most mag- 
niJicanl supplies for his journey, Nero attended 
his arrival with very sumptuous preparations. 
Hereeeivedhiia seated ooathrone, accompanied 
by the senate islanding round him, and the whole 
amy dnwn out with all imaginable splendor. — 
liridates ascended the throne with great reve- 
raice; and approaching the emperor, fell down 
at his feet, and in the most abject terms acknow- 
ledged himself his stave. Nero raised him un, 
idling bin with equal arrogance, that he did well, 
and that br bis submission he had gained a king- 
dom wbich his ancestors could never acquire by 
ibeir arms. He then placed the crown on his head, 
lutd, after the most costly ceremonies and enter- 
tainments, he was sent back to Armenia, with 
■ncfedible anms of money to defray the expenses 
of hia return. In the twelfth year of Nero's reign 
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the Jews revolted, having been severely op|^re«s«d 
by the Roman governor, Flonu was arrived al 
that degree of lyianiiy that by public prodaoifr> 
tion he gave pemtission lo plunder the countij^ j 
provided he received half the spoil. These op> J 
pressioDs drew such a train of calamities alia 
uiem, thai the auOerings of all other nations were 
slight in comparison to what this devoted people 
afterwards endured, as is related under the ar- 
ticle Jews, In the mean lime Nero proceeded 
in his cruellies at Rome with unabated seve- 
rity. The valiant Corbulo, who had gained m. 
many victories over Ihe Parthians, could not 
escape his fury. Nor did the empress Ponpaa, 
herself escape ; wham, in a &t of anger, he kickeil ' 
when «lie was pregnant, by which she miscarried ' 
and died. At last Ihe Romana began to grow 
weary of mch a monster, and there appnired a, 
general revolution in all the provinces, The first 
appeared in Gaul, under Julius \'index, who , 
commanded Ihe legions there, and publicly prt 
tested against llie tyrannical government of Ncn 
Ue appeared to have no other motive for lb 
revolt than that of freeing the world from a 
oppressor i for when it was told him thai Netoi 
had set a reword upon his head of 10,[X>0,000 of 
sesterces, he made tnii goUaol answer, ' Whoever 
brings me Nero's head, shall, if he pleases, hara 
mine.' But, to show itaX. he was not actuated by 
niotices of private ambition, be proclaimed S«r- 
gius Galba emperor, and invilea him to join in 
the revolt, (^ba, who was iheo governor of. I 
Spain, was equally remarkable for his wisdom in, 
peace, and his courage in war. But, as all talenti. 
under corrupt princes are dangerous, he for some 
years lived in obscurity, avoiding al. ojiportuni- 
lies of signalising his vidor. Ue now, 'Jierefore^ 
either througli the caution attending old age, or 
from a total want of amhilion, appeared littlsi 
inclined ta join with Vindex. In the mean tiniff 
Nero, who had been apprised of the proceeding* 

Tmst him in Gaul, appeared totally regardleea 
the danger, llatleiing himself that the nup-, 
pres^ion of this revolt wuuld give him an oppor>-, 
tunily of fresh confiscations. But the revolt of. 
Galba, the news of which arrived soon after, aC- 
fectcd him in a very diRerent manner. The re- 
putation of that general was such that, from the 
moment he declared against him, Nero consi- 
dered himself as undone. He resolved lo massaora 
idl Ihe governors of provmces, to destroy all eK-, 
ites, and to murder all the Gauls in Rome, as a 
punishment for the treachery of iheit countnr- 
men. In short, in the wildness of his rage, u 
thought of poisoning the whole senate, of bun>^ i 
ing the city, and turning the Uons kept for ther 
purposes of tlie Ihealre out upon Ihe people^ 4 
These designs being imptacticablc, he resotvodf 
at last to liice the danger m person. But his veiy 
preparations served to mark the infetualion of hia 
mind. His principal care was to provide wa- 
gons for tlie convenient carriage of bis musical 
instruments; and to dress out lus concubines bke 
Amaions, with whom he intended to bee iba 
enemy. While Nero was thus frivolously em- 
ployed, the revolt became general. Not oiily tba 
armies in Spain and Caul, but also the li^ions m 
Germany, Africa, and Lusitania,declaredagainK 
him. Virginius Rufus alone, who cor^manded , 
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an army on the Upper Rhine, for a while conti- that his being raised to the dirone was but jb 
Dued in suspense ; during which his forces, with- inlet to new disquietudes. Ills first embarr asM a m 
out his permission, falling upon the Gauls, routed arose from a disorder in his own army ; for, upoi 
them with great slaughter, and Vindex slew him- his approaching the camp, one of the wings rf 
self. But this ill success noway advanced the in- horse repenting of their choice, prepared to in- 
terests of Nero ; he was so detested by the whole volt, ana he found it no easy matter to reoondlt 
empire that he could find none of the armies them to their duty. He also narrowly edc^pei 
^itnful to him. He therefore called for Locusta assassination from some slaves, who were pre- 
to furnish him with poison ; and, thus prepared sented to him by one of Nero's freedmen witb 
for the worst, he retired to the Servilian gardens, that intent. The death of Vindex also served to 
with a resolution of flying into Kgypt. He ac- add to his disquietudes. But hearii^ fiom 
cordingly despatched the freedmen in whom he Home that Nero was dead, and the empire trans- 
had the most confidence, to prepare a fleet at ferred to him, he immediately assumed the tide 
Ostia; and in the mean while sounded, in per- and ensigns of command. In his journey towards 
son, the tribunes and centurions of the guard, Rome, he was met by Virginius Rufus, wbo, 
to know if they were willing to share his fortunes, finding the senate had decreed him the gofern- 
But they all excused themselves under divers ment, came to yield him obedience. This geoe- 
pretexts. Thus destitute of every resource, all ral had morethan once refused the empire liiiiisel( 
the expedients that cowardice, revenge or terror which was ofiered him by his soldiers ; allegiw 
could produce, took place in his mind by turns, that the senate alone had the dbposal of it, and 
He at one time resolved to take refuge among from them only he would accept the honor, 
the Parthians ; at another, to deliver himself up Galba, having been brought to the empire by hit 
to the mercy of the insurgents ; one while he army, was at the same time desirous to suppreM 
determined to mount the rostrum, to ask pardon their power to commit any future distumoce. 
for what was past, and to conclude with pro- His nrst approach to Rome was attended w^ 
mises of amendment tor the future. With these one of those rigorous strokes of justice whidi 
gloomy deliberations he went to bed ; but waking ought rather to be denominated cruelty than any 
about midnight, he was surprised to find his thing else. A body of mariners, whom Nero 
guards had 1^ him. The praetorian soldiers, in had taken firom the oar and enlisted among Ae 
fiict, having been corrupted by their commander, legions, went to meet Galba three miles from 
had retired to their camp, and proclaimed Galba the city, and with loud importunities demanded 
emperor. Nero immediately sent for his friends a confirmation of what his predecessor had done 
to deliberate upon his present exigence ; but his in their favor. Galba, who was rig^idly attadied 
friends also forsook him. He went from house to to the ancient discipline, deferred their reanest 
house, but all the doors were shut against him, to another time. But they, considering this oeiay 
and none were found to answer his enquiries ; as equivalent to an absolute denial, insisted in a 
his very domestics followed the general defec- very disrespectful manner ; and some of thtta 
tion ; and, having plundered his apartment, even had recourse to arms, whereupon GaUia 
escaped different ways. Being now reduced to ordered a body of horse attending him to rideia 
desperation, he desired that one of his favorite among them, and thus killed 7000 of them ; and 
glaaiators might come and despatch him ; but afterwards ordered them to be decimated. His 
even in this request there was none found to next step to curb the insolence of the soldiem 
obey. * Alas !' cried he, * have I neither friend was his discharging the German cohort, which 
nor enemy V And then, running desperately had been established by the former emperors as 
forth, he seemed resolved to plunge headlong a guard to their persons. These he sent home 
into the Tiber. But just then, his coura^ failing to their own country unrewarded, pretendioe 
him, he made a sudden stop, as if willing to re- they were disaffected to his person. He seemed 
collect his reason ; and asked for some secret to have two other objects also in view ; namdy, 
place, where he might reassume his courage, and to punish those vices which had come to aa 
meet death with becoming fortitude. In this enormous height in the last reign with die 
distress, Phaon, one of his freedmen, ofiered him strictest severity ; and to replenish the exchequer, 
his country house, about four miles distant, which had been quite drained by the prodigality of 
where he might for some time remain concealed, his predecessors. But these attempts only brought 
Nero accepted his ofiier; and arrived with dif- on him the imputation of seventy and avarice; 
ficulty in safety. During this interval the senate, for the state was too much corrupted to admit of 
finding the pnetorian guards had taken part with such an immediate transition from vice to virtue. 
Galba, declared him emperor, and condemned Tl)e people liad long been maintained in sloti 
Nero to die more majorum ; that is, to be strip- and luxury by the prodigality of the former em- 
ped naked, his head fixed in a pillory, and in perors, and could not think of being obliged t» 
that posture to be scourged to deatii. Nero seek for new means of subsistence, and ta 
was so terrified on hearing this, that he set a retrench their superfluities. They began, theie- 
dagger to his throat, with which, by the assist- fore, to satirise the old man, and turn 3ie simpli- 
ance of Epaphioditus, hb freed man and secre- city of his manners into ridicule. By ill-judged 
taiy, he gave himself a mortal wound. He ex- frugalities, at such a time, Galba began to lose 
pired in the thirty-second year of his age and the his popularity ; and he, who before his accessioa 
fourteenth of his reign. See Nero. was esteemed by all, when become emperor, was 
Galba. — Galba was seventy-two years old considered with contempt. Shortly after his 
when he was declared emperor, and was then in coming to Rome, the people were presented with 
Spain with his legions. However, he soon found a most grateful spectacle, which was that of Lo^ 



'Custa, Xliua, Policletus, Petroniiu, and P«tinui, 
•11 blood/ miDisters of Neio's cnieli)', drawn in 
fetten through the city, and publicly executed. 
But Tigellinus, who lud heea more active than 
all the rest, wa.< not there. The crafty villain 
kd taken care for his owb safely, by the large- 
ness of his bribe* ; and, though the people cried 
■ant tot vengeatice a^iml him al the theatre and 
hi Ihe circu», yet the emperor grunted him his 
life and pardon. Helotus, the eunuch, also, 
y^a had been the inalrumeni of poisoning Clau- 
dius, escaped, and owed his safety to the proper 
ftpplication of hU wealth. Tliua, by the ine- 
•aality of his conduct, he became despicsible, 
At ooe time showing himself >evere and frugal, 
« another remiss and prodigal i condemning 
aome illustrious pe:30ns without any hearing, 
Vtd pardoning others though guilty ; in short, 
'BMbing was done but by the mediation of his 
Avorites; all offices were venal, and all punish- 
ments redeemable by money. While affairs were 
In thb unsettled posture at Rome, the pro- 
vinces weie yet in a wone condition. The 
success of the armies in Spain in choosing an 
■mperor induced the legions in Ihe other pans 
towish for a similar opportunity. Many sedi- 
tiani were kindled and factions pTomaied in 
different parts of the empire, particularly in 
Cermaay. There were then in that province two 
Komaii armies; ihe one had lately attempted to 
Make Virginius Rutus emperor, and was com- 
■wnded by his lieutenant; the other was com- 
aianded by Vitelliua, who long had an ambition to 
obtain Ihe eminrefbihimseir. The former of these 
■rtDies, despising dicir present general, and con- 
■tdering themselves as suspected by Ihe emperor 
fcr having been the last to acknowledge bis title, 
nsalved now to be foremost in denying it. Ac- 
cordingly, when they were summoned to inke the 
oaths of hom^e and bdelily, lliey refused to 
acknowledge any other commands but those of 
the senate. Tbu refusal Ihey backed by a mes- 
Wtge of the prsiorian bands, importing that they 
mre resolved not to acquiesce in the election of 
■n emperor created in Spain, and desiring lliat 
tt>e senile should proceed to a new choice. 
Galba, being informed of this commotion, was 
WDsibie, that, besides his age, he was leas re- 
Opected fbrwant of an heir, llu resolved, iherc- 
fore, to pul what he had formerly designed in 
necution, and to adopt somepetson whose vir- 
tses might deserve such advaricemeni, and pre- 
lect his declining age from danger, liis favonles, 
miderstaading bis determination, instantly re- 
solved togivehim an heir of their own choosing; 
ao Ihat there arose a great coniention among them 
I span this occasion. Ulbomadewarm application 
»r himself; alleging the great services he bad 
done the emperor, as being the first man of note 
artio cane to his assistance when he had declared 
■pinsi Nero. However, Galba, being fully re- 
•olvedto consult Ihe public good alone, rejected 
hi* iiiii:atid, on a day appointed, ordered Piso 
Xucinianus to attend him. The character given 
by historians uf Fiso, is, that be was every way 
'worthy of Ihe honor designed him. Ilewas no 
^•ay related to Galba ; and had no other interest 
' but merit to recommend him to hit lavor. 
"Tkking this youth, ihereTore, by the hand, in the 
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presence of liu friends, he adopted him to suc- 
ceed in tbeempire,givinghimthe moil wholesome 
lessons for guidiug his fiiture conduct. Pisa's 
conduct showed that he was highly deserving thb 
distinction ; and in all his deportment there 
appeared such modesty, firmness, and equality 
of mind, as bespoke him rather capable of 
discharging than ambitious of obtaining Ibe im- 
perial dignity. Bui the army and the senate did 
not seem equally disinterested upon this occasion ; 
they had been so long used lo bribery and cor- 
ruption that they could now bear no emperor 
who was not in a capacity of satis^ng their 
avarice. The adoption therefore of Piso was but 
coldiv received ; for bis virtues were no recom- 
mendation in a nation of universal depravity. 
Oiho now finding his hopes of adoption wholly 
frustrated, and still further stimulated by the 
immense load of debt which he bad contracted 
by his riotous way of living, resolved upon ob- 
tainmg the empire by forci:, since be could not 
by peaceable succession. In fact his circum- 
stances were so very desperate that be was 
beard to say, Ihat it was equal lo him whether 
he fell by his enemies in the Held, or by his 
creditors in the city. He therefore raised a 
moderate sum of money, by selling his interest 
10 a person who wanted a place ; and with Ihii 
bribed two sutellem officers in the pralorian 
bands, supplying the deficiency of largesses by 
promises and plausible pretences. Having thus, 
in less than eight days, corrupted the fidelity of 
the soldiers, he stole secretly from the emperor 
while he was sacrificing; and, assembling the 
soldiers, in a shon speech urged the cruelties 
and avarice of Galbtt. Finding these his invec- 
tives received with universal shouts by the whole 
ariny, he threw off the mask, and avowed his in- 
tentions of dethroning him. The soldiers, ripe 
for sedition, immediately seconded his views : 
taking Utho upon their shoulders, Ihey instanily 
proclaimed him emperor; and, to strike the 
citizens with terror, carried him with their 
swords drawn into the camp. Galba, in the 
mean lime, being informed of the revolt of Ihe 
army, seemed utterly confounded, and in want 
of resolution to face an event which he should 
have long foreseen. In this manner the poor old 
man continued wavering and doublfiil ; lilt at 
last, being deluded by a false report of Olho't 
being slain, he rode into the forum in complete 
armour, attended by many of his followen. Just 
at the same instant a body of horse sent from the 
camp lo destroy him entered on the opposite 
side, and each party prepared for the encounter. 
For some time hostilities were suspended on each 
side; Galba confused and irresolute, and his an- 
tagonists struck with horror at the baseness of 
their enterprise. At length, finding the emperor 
in same measure deserted by his adherents, ihey 
rushed in upon him, trampling under foot tha 
crowds of people that then tilled the forum. 
Galba, seeing them approach, seemed to recollect 
all his former fortitude ; and, bending his head 
forward, bid the asiiassins strike it off if it were 
for the good of the people. This was quickly 
performed ; and bis head, being set upon taa 
point of a lance, was presented to Otho, who 
ordered it to be contempiuouslv carried round 
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the camp; his body remaining exposed in the was commanded by his generab Vailens and 

streets tul it was buried by one of his slaves. Cecina, he himself remaining in Gaul in oi^ 

He died in the seventy-third year of his age, d'er to brine up the rest of hia forces. Tbm 

after a short reign of seven months. both sides hastened to meet each other wittt 

Otqo. — No sooner was Galba thus murdered so much animosity and precipitation that three 

than the senate and people ran in crowds to the considerable battles were fought in three daysc 

camp, contending who should be foremost in ex- one near Placentia, another near Cremona, nd 

tolling the virtues of the new emperor, and do- a third at a place called Castor; in all wfakb 

Sressing the character of him they had so unjustly Otho had the advantage. But these suceessei 

estroyed. Each labored to excel the rest in his were but short lived ; for Valens and Cedoa, 

instances of homage ; and the less his affections who had hitherto acted separately, joinikig their 

were for him, the more did he indulge all the forces, and reinforcing their armies with fresh 

^i^emence of exaggerated praise. Otho, finding supplies, resolved to come to a general engfege^ 

himself surrounded by congratulating multitudes, ment Otho, who by this time had jmned his 

immediately repaired to the senate, where he re- army at a little village called Bedriacum, findng 

ceived the titles usually given to the emperors ; the enemy, notwithstanding their late lossfli) 

and thence returned to the palace, seemingly re- inclined to come to a battle^ resolved to aH a 

iolved to reform his life, and assume manners council of war to determine upon the proper 

becoming the greatness of his station. He began measures to be taken. His generals woe af 

his reign by a signal instance of clemency, in opinion to protract the war ; but others^ whoie 

pardoning Marius Celsus, who had been highly inexperience had given them confidence^ ^ 

ihvored by Galba; and, not (iontented with barely clared that nothing bat a- battle oould rettett 

forgiving, he advanced him to the highest honors; the miseries of the state ; protesting^ that he- 

asserting that ' fidelity deserved every reward.' tune and all the gods with die dtvinicir of the 

This act of clemency was followed by another of emperor himself, fovored the design, and woeld 

i'ustice, equally agreeable to the people. Tigel- unaoubtedly prosper the enterprise. In this ad^ 

inus, Nero*s ravorite, he who haa been the pro- vice Otho acquiesced ; he had been for some tioM 

moter of all his cruelties, was now. put to death; so uneasy under the war that he seemed wilting 

and all such as had been unjustly banished, or to exchange suspense for danger. Howeter, k 

stripped, at his instigation, during Nero's reign, was so surrounded with flatterers thai far wm 

were restored to their country and fortunes. In prohibited from being personally present in iIm 

the moan time the legions in Lower Germany, engagement, but prevailed upon to reserre Ins* 

having been purchased by the large gifts and seiS tor the fortune of the empite, and wait tte 

specious promises of VitfiUius their general, event at Brixellum. The affairs of both 

were at length induced to proclaim him empe- being thus adjusted, they came to an enge^ 

ror ; and, regardless of the senate, declared tnat at Bedriacum ; where, in the begiimin^ 

they had an equal right to appoint to that hi^ on the side of Othd seemed' to YuLWt the mjtnmn 

station with the cohorts at Rome. The news of tage. At length the superior discipline of fk» 

this conduct in the army soon spread constema- legions of Vitellius turned the scale of ^idbtfi 

tion throughout Rome ; but Otho was particulariy Otho*s army fled in great confusion towaids w 

struck with the account, as being apprehensive driacum, being pursued with a miseiableBhBi^ 

that nothing but the blood of his countrymen ter all the way. . In the mean tam^ Otho mnn 

oould decide a contest of which his own ambition for the news of the battle with gfeat impaXieai^ 

only was the cause. He now therefore sought to and seemed to tax his messengers unh deky. 

come to an agreement with Vitellius ; but, this The first account of his defeat was brought luii 

not succeeding, both sides began their prepara- by a soldier, who had escaped from tbsr iUd df 

tionsforwar. Newsbeing received that vitellius battle. However OdiOj who was still stf- 




was- upon his march to Italy, Otho departed from rounded by flatterers, was desired lis gifs so 

Rome widi avast army to oppose nim. But, credit to abase fogitive, who was gnihy of fte* 

though he was very powerful with regard to hood only to cover his own oowardice. tiK 

numbers, his men, being little used to war, soldier, however, still persisted in the mTiry 

could not be relied on. He Seemed by his of his report ; and, finaing none inclined to hi' 

behaviour sensible of the disproportion of his lieve him, immediately fell upon his s#oid,aMl 

forces; and he is said to have been tortured expired at the emperor's feet. Otho was- so 

with frightful dreams, and the most uneasy ap- much struck with the death ol this man^ that It 

prehensions. It is also reported that one night, cried out, that he would cause the ruin sf m 

fetching many profound si^s in his sleep, his more such valiant and worthy soldiers, hut wosld 

aervants ran hastily to his bed side, and found end the contest the shortest way ; and iheiflfosr, 

him stretched on the ground. He alleged he had having exhorted his followers to suhmit to 

seen the ghost of Galba, which had, in a threaten- Vitellius, he put an end to his own life, 

iiig manner, beat and pushed him from his bed ; ViTELLivSd — It was no sooner known fkti 

and be afterwards used many expiations to ap- Otho had killed himself than all the soldtes i^ 

pease it. However this be, he proceeded with paired to Virginius, the commander of this Gcip^ 

a great show of courage till he amved at the city man legions, earnestly entreating him to tAk 

of Brixellum, on tl^ Po, where he remained, upon him the reins of government ; or sot tat 

seindin^ his forces before him under his generals intreating his mediation with the geneisb of 

Suetonius and Celsus, who made what haste Vitellius in their favor. Upon his deeliniog their 

^they could ti give the enemy battle. The army request, Rubrius Gallus, a person of ess ' * 

'9i Vitellius, which consisted of 70,000 men, able note, undertook tbeir embassy* to the 



riU of tbe conquering army ; Knd acxtn aflct 6b- 
Uined B pardon for bI! Ihe adherents of Oihi,. 
Viielliiu was immediately after declared em- 
peror by the senate ; and received ihe marks of 
aisiioeliiiD which now followed the ftTODj^t 
»iile. At Ihe satne time Italy was severely dia- 
tresied by the suldien. who committed such 
outragN as exceeded all the oppressions oF the 
most calamitous war. Viielliua, who was yet in 
Gaul, rewtved, beFore he set out for Rome, to 
punish the praiorian cohorts, who had been the 
iiutTunwnia of all the late disiuTbances in the 
slate. IJe therefore caused them to be disarmed, 
and deprived of tlie name and honor of soldiers. 
He also ordered 150 of those who were most 
guilty to be put lo death. As he approached 
tomrds Elome, he parsed through the towns with 
■11 imaginable splendor; his passage by water wai 
in painted galleys, adorned with garlands of 
£awen, and profusely furnished with the greatest 
delicacies. In his journey there was neither 
order nor discipline among his soldiers ; ihey 
plundet«d wherever they came with impunity ; 
ond he seemed no way displeased with their li- 
centiouiness. L'pon his arrival at Rome he 
entered the city, not as a place he came lo govern 
vritb Justice, but as a town that became his own 
by the kw) of conquest!. He marched through 
the streets mounted on hoiseback, all in armor ; 



made the senate a speech, in which he magoihed 
bis own acuons, and promised them extra- 
ordinary advantages from his administration. 
lie tlien harangued the people, who, being now 
lonj accustomed to flatter all in authority, highly 
applauded their new emperor. In tlie mean 
tune his soldiers, being permitted lo satiate 



tbe stale were managed by the lowest wretches. 
Vitellius, more abandoned than thqr, gave bim- 
•elf up to all kinds of luxury and profuscness : 
but glullODy was his favorite vice, so that he 
brought binuelf to a habit of vomiting, in order 
to renew his meals at pleasure. His entertain- 
ments, though seldom at his own cost, were pro- 
digiously expensive; he frequently invited him- 
self to the tables of his subjects, breakfasting 
with one, dining with another, and supping with 
a third, all in the same day. In thii manner did 
Vitelliui proceed; so that, Josephus tells 
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d reigned long, the whole empire would not 
have been sufficient to have maintained his glut- 
tony, Those who had formerly been his asso- 
ciate* were now destroyed without mercy. Going 
to visit one of them in a violent fever, he min- 
gled poison with his water, and delivered it 
to him with his own haods. He never par- 
doned thou money-lender* who came to demand 
jiayment of his former debts. One of the 
number coming to salute him, he immediately 
ordered him to be carried off to execution ; 
but shortly after, commanding him to be brought 
bawk, when all his attendants thouglit it was 
to pardon tbe unhappy creditor, Vitellius gave 
them soon to understand that it was merelv 
to baie the pleasure of feeding his eyes witti 
hii torments. Having condemned another to 
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death, he executed his two ion* with hho, 
only for their presuming to intercede f!>r ili 

father. A lloman knight being dragged a 
to execution and crying out Ihat he 
made ttie emperor his heir, Vitelliits de^itfld 
to see the will, where hnding himself )Oint heiv : 
with another, he ordered both to be executed^ j 
Ihat he might enjoy the legacy without a jiattneb 4 
By continuing such vices and crueltie: as Ihew 1 
he became odious, and the astrologers prognofe* 1 
licated his ruin. A writiiig was set up in th« f 
forum, in tbe name of Ate tmcient ChaldeaiH^ ' 
giving Vitellius warning to depart this life iMr ' 
the kalends of Ocibber. Vitellius received thu 
inrormatiou with terror, and ordered all the U*- I 
Irologers to be banished from Rome. A woma i 
having foretold that, if he survived his moth^ ] 
he should reign many years in happiness, te I 
put her to death, by refiising her susienanofi 1 
under the pretence of its being prejudicial to htf . 
health. But he soon saw the futility of autA 
prognostics ; for his soldiers, by theircruellyaBtl 
rapine, having become insupportable to Ihe inha- 
bitants of Rome, the legions of the east bena t 
to revolt, and soon after resolved lo make Ve*. I 
pasian emperor. Vespasian, vvho was cotn- 1 
iViander against the Jews, bad reduced most ot | 
their country, except Jerusalem, to subjection; 
but the death of Nero, and the succession of 
Galba, gore a temporary check lo his conoueali 
as he was obliged tosend his son Titus to Rome, 
Titus, however, being detained by contraiy ] 
winds, received news of Galba's death before b* J 
sailed. He then resolved to continue neuMr I 
during the civil war between Utlio and VitelUtnj I 
and when the latter prevailed he gave him bif L 
homage with reluctance. But, being desirous of 4 
acquiring reputation, he determined to lay sien T 
to Jerusalem. The mnrmurings against Viiolt- 1 
lius increased every day, while Vespasian endeo- I 
vDurcd to advance the discontents of the armff 1 
who began at length lo fix upon him as the pep> 1 
son most capable of terminating the miseries of i 
his country. Not only his own legions, but ihoM I 
in Mtesia and I'annonia, declared themselves fo^ I 
Vespasian. He was also proclaimed emperor ■{ t 
Alexandria, the army there coaRrming it witb | 
exttaordinory applause. Still, however, Vesp»^ , 
sian declined the honor; till at length bis sol- 



4ie woi agaiusi uiu Jens, uiu uiui luuiiHuiUa i 
of his generals, should, with great pan ti 1 
his legions, enter Italy ; while Vespasian shoutl f 
levy forces in all parts of the east, to reinforce 
them in case of necessity. Mean time A'itelliu^ 
resolved to make an effort to defend the empire; 
and his chief commanders, Valens and Cecinr 
were ordered to make all preparations lo resi , 
the invaders. The first army that entered Italy 
was under Antonius Primus, who was met iy I 
Cecina near Cremona, whom he prevailed upon ' 
to change sides, and declare for Vespasian. ' 
His army, however, quickly repented of whst 
ihey had done ; and imprisoning their geneotli 1 
though without a leader, attacked Anionius. liur j 
engagement continued the whole night: in d 
morning, after a short repast, both b 
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gaged a second time; when the soldiers of An- obscure comer; whence he was 10011 takco^ 
tonius saluting the rising sun, according to cus- a party of soldiers. Still, willing to ada> few 
torn, the VitelUans supposing that they had hours to his miserable life, he bq^ged to be kept 
received new reinforcements, betook them- in prison till the arriyal of Vespasian at Rome^ 
selves to flight, with the loss of 30,000 men. pretending that he had secrets of importance to 
Soon after, freeing Cecina from prison, they discover. But his intreaties were vain ; the sol- 
prevailed upon him to mtercede with the con- diers binding his hands behind him, and tbrow- 
querors for pardon; which they obtained, though ing a halter round his neck, led him along, half 
not without the mosthorrd barbarities committed nidced, into the public fomm, upbraiding hrm as 
in Cremona. When Vitellius was informed of they proceeded with all the bitter reproaches 
the defeat of his army, his insolence was con- that malice could suggest, or his own cruelties 
verted into extreme timidity. At length he deserve. They also tied his hair backwards, as 
commanded Julius Priscus and Alphenus Varus, was usual with the most infamous maleftdocs, 
with some forces that were in readiness, to guard and held the point of a sword under his chin, to 
the passes of the Apennines, to prevent the prevent his hiding his face from the public 
enemy's march on Rome. But, being persuaded Personal indignations were heaped upon him. 
to repair to his army in person, his presence only Some cast dirt and filth upon him as be passed, 
increased the contempt of his soldiers. After a others stmck him with their hands, or ridiculed 
short continuance in the camp, and hearing the the defects of his person. At length, being do- 
revolt of his fleet, he returned to Rome. Every spatched, they dragged his dead body throu^ the 
day rendering his aflairs more desperate, he made streets vnth a hook, and threw it, with all pos- 
offers to Vespasian of resigning the empire. One sible ignominy, into the Tiber. Such was the 
Sabinus, who had advis^ him to resign, per- miserable end of this emperor, in the fiftjr- 
ceiving his desperate situation, resolved, by a seventh year of his age, after a short reign of 
bold step, to oblige Vespasian, and seized upon eight months and five days, 
the capitol. But he was premature in his at- Vespasian.— The conquering army of Vespa- 
tempt ; for the soldiers of Vitellius attacked him sian now pursued their enemies throughout the 
with great fury, and, prevailing by their numbers, city, where neither houses nor temples afforded 
soon laid that building in ashes. During this them refuge. Not only the enemy suffered thus, 
conflagration, Vitellius was feasting in the pa- but many of the citizens, who were obnoxioos to 
lace of Tiberius, and beholding with satisfaction the soldiers, were dragged from their houses, and 
the horrors of the assault. Sabinus was taken killed. They next began to seek for plunder ; 
prisoner, and shortly after executed. Domitian, the rabble joining in these outrages : some slaves 
Vespasian's son, afterwards emperor, escap^ by discovered the riches of their masters ; some were 
flight, in the habit of a priest ; and all the rest, ietected by their nearest friends ; and the whole 
who survived the fire, were put to the sword, city was filled with outcry and lamentation. 
But this success served little to improve the af- At length, however, upon the arrival of Matiamis. 
fairs of Vitellius. lie vainly sent messenger these slaughters ceased, and the state begin to 
after messenger to bring Vespuian*s general, wear the appearance of former tranquillity. Ves- ^ 
Antonius, to a compromise. This commander pasian was declared emperor by the unammoos 
gave no answer to his requests, but continued consent both of the senate and the army, and 
his march towards Rome. Being arrived before messengers were despatched to him into Egypt, 
the walls of the city, the forces of Vitellius were desiring his return. But the winter being das^, 
resolved upon defending it to the utmost extre* gerous for sailing he deferred his vojrage. The 
mity. Attacked on three sides with the greatest dissensions in other parts of the empire also le- 
fury ; the army within, sallying upon the be- tarded his return ; for Claudius Civilis, in Lower 
siegers, defended it with equal obstinacy. The Germany, excited his countrymen to- revolt, aoft 
battle lasted a whole day, till at last the besieged destroyed the Roman garrisons. To give his 
were driven into the city, and a dreadful slaugh- rebellion, however, an air of justice, he caused 
ter made of them in the streets. In the mean his army to swear allegiance to Ves|)asian, though 
time, the citizens stood by apparently uncon- he soon disclaimed all submission to his goveni- 
cemed, as if they had been m a .tfieatre, and ment ; and having overcome one or two of the 
clapped their hands, first at one party's success, lieutenants, and being jpined by such Romans as 
and then at the other's. As either turned their refused obedience to the new emperor, he boldlv 
backs, the citizens would fall upon and plunder advanced to give Cerealis, Vespasian's flenerai, 
them. But, what was still more remarkable, during battle. After some temporary reverses Cerealis 
these dreadful slaughters both within and with- not only routed the enemy but took and de- 
out the city, the people celebrated one of their stroyed their camp. The engagement, however, 
riotous feasts, called the Saturnalia; so that in was not decisive; several others ensued, and an 
various parts might be seen the strange mixture accommodation at length took place, when CrnHs 
of mirth and misery, profligacy and slaughter; obtained peace for his countr3rmen and pardon 
in a word, all the horrors of civil war, and all for himself. During these commotions m Ger- 
the licentiousness of the most abandoned secu- many the Sarmatians, a barbarous nation in the 
rity ! During this complicated scene, Vitellius north-east of the empire, suddenly passed the 
retired to his wife's house, upon mount Aven- Iser, and marched into the Roman dominions 
tine, designing to fly to the army commanded by with such celerity as to destroV several sarrisons, 
his brother at Tarracina. But he changed his and an army under Fonteius Agrippa. However, 
mind, and returned to his palace. There, after they were driven back by Rubnus G^los into 
wandering disconsolate, he hid himself in an their native forests ; while several attempts were 
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Rukde K> Donfiiie lliem by garrisons and fum. 
Bui thew hardy Dutioiu, baving utic« round tlie 
way inw the empiie, MTer after deaisled rrom 
invaittne il. Before Vespasian set out for Itoiue, 
he gave ni» son Titus the coiirmarid of the aimy 
that wu (o betiege Jenisalcm ; be then went 
fomaid, and was met many miles from Rome 
by all the senate aod nearly half the iahabitanls. 
Nor did be in tbe least disappoint their expecta- 
liona ; being equally prompt to reward merit 
-and pardon his adversaries ; in reforming the 
manners of theciliiensand seUing them the best 
«xample in hit own. Id the mean time Titus 
carried on the war against tbe Jews with that 
vigor which ended in the lolal destruction of Ibe 
city. See Jews. After this his soldiers would 
bave crowned him as conqueror; but he refused 
Ihe honor, alleging that he was only an inslru- 
menl in the hand of heaven, that nutnifeslly de- 
clared its wrath against Ihe Jews. At llome, 
however, alt mouths were filled with his praises. 
If is return, therefore, in triumph, with his lather, 
was celebrated vrith all possible magnilicence and 
joy. AmoDi^ the rich spoils were vast quantities 
of gold taken out of the temple, with the book of 
ilw Jewish taw. A iriumptial arch was erected 
on this occasion, which remains almost entire to 
this day, and on which were inscribed all the 
viclpries of Titus over the Jews. \'espasian 
likewise built a temple to Peace, wherein were 
deposited most of the spoils ; and, bavm^ now 
calmed all the commotions in the empire, he 
jihul tbe temple of Janus, which had been open 
aboul five ot sii years. Vespasian, liaving thus 
giTea MCDTily and peace to the empire, resolved 
' t numberless abuses which had grown 



cousulship and tribuniiial power, and in some 
tneaiure admitted him a partner in all the highest 
offices of the slate. He began with restraining 
ihe licentiousness nf the aimv, and forcing them 
back 10 their pristine discipliDe. He abridged 
the prucessei tliat had been carried lo an unrea- 
sonnlile length in the courts of justice. He re- 
built such pari) of the city as had auifeied in the 
late tvmmotions ; particularly the capitol, which 
lie restored to more than its former magnificence. 
lie likewise built an amphitheatre, tbe ruini 
of which are still an evidence of its ancient 
grandeur. The other ruinous cities of the em- 
pire also shared his paternal care ; he improved 
■uch as were declining, adorned others, and 
buill many anew. In such acts as these he |>assed 
■ long reign of clemency and moderation ; so 
that it is said no man suffered by an unjust or a 
severe decree during his adminiitralion. Julius 
Sabiuus seems lo have been the only person who 
was treated with greater rigor than usual by this 
emperor. Snbmus was commander of a small 

upoa ibe death of Viteltius, 
ever, was »oon after overcome by Vespasian s 
general, and he himself compelled lo fly. For 
some time he wandered through Ihe provinces, 
but, finding the pursuil every day become closer, 
be wasobliged lo bide himself in acave: in which 
he remained t^ncealed for no less ihan nine years, 
■Ucoded all Ibe time by hii faithful wife, who 



purchased provisions for him by day, and re- 
paired to bim in tlie nighi. She was Mlasl dis- 
covered in the performance of this pious office, 
and Sabmus was carried lo Home. Creal inte[<- 
cession was made to the emperor on his behalf; 
Empona herself appearing with ber twochildreiir 
imploring ber husband's pardon. Bui Sabinui 
bail been loo dangerous a rival, and he yiag 
executed. This seems tu be the only ii 



enemy, lo be married into a noble family, and he 
himself provided her a suitable fortune. One 
of Neros servants comiHg lo beg pardon for 
having once rudely thrust him out of the palaM, 
and insulted him when in office, Vespasian took 
his revenge by serving him juit in the sam* 
manner. When any conspiracies were formed 
against him, he disdained to punish the guillft 
saying, that they deserved rather his contempt 
for their ignorance than his resentment; as th«y ' 
teemed lo envy him a dignity of which he daily- 
experienced the uneasiness, His liberalily to- 
wards Ibe encouragement of arts and learning, 
was not less than his clemency. He setlled » 
constant salary of 100,000 sesterces apou the 
teachers of rhetoric. He was particularly hvo- 
rable to Josephus. tbe Jewish historian. Quin- 
tilian the orator, and Pliny the naturalist, flou- 
rished in his reign, and were highly esteemed by 
him. He was no less an encourager otall other 
excellencies in ari ; and invited the greaieat 
masters and artificers from all parts of the wnrid, 
making them considerable presents. Yet all hia 
numerous acts of generosity and magnificence 
could not preserve his character from the impit- 
iBlion of rapacity and ararice. He reiived manjr 
obsolete methods of taxation : and even bnugnt 1 
and sold commodities himself, to incr 
fortune, lie is charged with advancing the miMt 1 
avaricious governors to tbe provinces, lo than „' 
their plunder on their rttllm to Rome. He dft- ' 
scended to some very dishonotable imposti, 
evenio the layinga lax upon urine. When his son 
Titus remonstrated against the meanness of sneh 
a tax, Vespasian, taking a piece of monev, i" 
manded if the smell offended bim; and th 
added that this very money was produced \>f 
urine. Bui, in excuse for Ibis, the exchequer, 
when Vespasian came to the throne, was so much ' j 
exhausted ibal he informed the senate that it ] 
would require a supply of £300,000,000 (of o 
money) to re-establish the commonwealth. Bu^ J 
while ihe provincett were ibus obliged to contri* J 
bule lo the supporlof ihe power, be look eveiy 
precaution lo provide for their safety ; so that w| 
find but two insurrections in this reigo. In tha 
fourth year of his reign Antiochus, king of Cki- 
magena, holding a private correspondence with 
the Parthians, the declared enemies of Romi^ 
was taken prisoner in Cilicia, by Pytrhus Uw ^ 
governor, and sent bound to Rome. But Ve^ 3 
pasian generouily gave bim residence »t Laced»< J 
mon, and allowed him a revenue suitable to hie J 
dignity. Aliout the same lime the Alani, a 
barous people inhabiting along the river Tamia, J 
abandoned their barren wilds, and invaded Aft J 
kingdom of Media. Tbencc passing it 
meiiia, after great ravages, Ibey oveilhrc 
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Tindates with prodigious slaughter. Titus was Pliny the naturalist lost his life; tot, 

s^cU, to .chastise their insolence; but the barba- pelled by too eager a curiosity to obs^rre Ae 

rians retired at the approach of a Roman array, eruption, be was suffocated in the flamet. Then 

loaded with plunder. These incursions, how- happened also about this time a fire at Rook, 

ever, were but a transient storm, the effect of which continued three days and nights suooes- 

whlch were soon repaired by the emperor's mo- sirely, which was followed by a plague, in which 

deration and assiduity. Hie now formed and 10,000 men were buried in a day. The empe- 

established a thousand nations, which had ror, however, did all that lay in his power to re- 

scarcely before amounted to 200. He had during pair the damage sustained by the public ; and, 

his whole reign a particular regard to Britain ; with respect to the ciw, declared tnat lie would 

his generals, Petilius Cerealis, and Julius Fron- take the whole loss of it upon himself. TImk 

tinus, brought the greatest part of the island into disasters were in some measure coantezbalanced 

subjection ; and Ag^cola, who succeeded sooii by the successes in Britain, under Agricola. Tlus 

after, completed what they had begun. See excellent general, having been sent into that cohd- 

£ngl4nd. In this manner, having reigned try towards the end of Ve8pasian*s reign, sbowd 

ten years, loved by his subjects, and deserving himself equally expert in quelling the refractoiy, 

their affection, he was surprised by an indispo- and civilising those who had formerly submitted 

sition at Campania, which he at once declared to the Roman power. The Ocdovices^ or ioha- 

Kould be fatal, crying out in the spirit of Pa- bitants of North Wales, were the first that were 

ganism, 'methinks I am going to be a god.* subdued. He then made a descent upon Moos, 

Removing thence to the city, and afterwards to or the island of Anglesea, which surrendered at 

a country seat near Aeate, he was there taken discretion. Having thus rendered himself naUer 

with a flux, which brought him to the last ex- of the whole country, betook every method to le- 

tremity . However, perceiving his end approach, store discipline to his army, and to mtroduce Mae 

and just going to expire, he cried out tnat an politeness among those whom he had conquered, 

emperor ought to die standing; wherefore, raising He exhorted them, both by adTice and example, 

himself upon his feet, he expired in the hands to build temples, theatres, and statdy booses, 

of those tnat sustained him. He caused the sons of their nobility to be in- 

TiTUs Vespasian. — Titus, being jojrfuUy re^ structed in the liberal arts ; he had them tanght 

ceived as emperor, began his reign with every the Latin language, and induced them to imitate 

virtue that became an emperor and a man. Da- the Roman modes of dressing and living. Tluu, 

ring the life of his fiither there had been many im- by degrees, this barbarous people began to as- 

putations asrainst him ; but, upon his exaltation to sume the luxurious manners of their conquerors, 

the throne, he seemed entirely to take leave of his and in time even outdid them in all ^e re6ne- 

former vices, and became an example of the ments. of sensual pleasure. For the suecm in 

greatest moderation and humanity. He had long Britain, Titus was saluted emperor the fifteeatli 

loved Berenice, sister to Agrippa king of Judea, a time ; but he did not long survive his honors; 

woman of the greatest b^uty and allurements, being seized with a violent fever, at a little di»- 

But, knowing that the connexion with her was tance fit)m Rome. Perceiving his death ap^ 

disagreeable to the people of Rome, he sent her proach, he declared that during the wbo^e come 

avray, notwithstanding their mutual passion and of his life he knew but of one action which here- 

the many arts she used to induce him to change pented of; but that action he did not ttuak 

his resolution. He next discarded all those who proper to express. Shortly after he died (boI 

had been the former ministers of his pleasures, and without suspicion of treachery fixnn his brother 

forbore to countenance the companions of his Domitian, who bad long wuhed to govern)^ in 

looser recreations, though he had formerly taken the forty-first year of his age, having reigned two 

great pains in their selection. This moderation, years two- months and twenty days, 

added to his justice and generosity, procured him Domitian. — ^The love which . all ranks of 

the love of all good men, and the appellation of people bore to Titus facilitated the electioa of 

the delight of mankind, which all nis actions nis brothex Domitian, notwithstanding the iD 

seemed calculated to ensure. As he came to die opinion many had already conceived of hha. 

throne with all the advantages of his fiither*s no- His ambition was already but too well known, 

polarity, he vras resolved to use every method to and his pride soon appeared upon his cconiog to 

mcrease it He therefore took particular care to the throne, having declared that he had given the 

punish all informers, h\se witnesses, and pro- empire to his Cather and brother, and now n- 

meters of dissension, condemning them to be ceived it again as his due. The beginning of 

scourged in public, dragged through the theatre, his reign was universally acceptable to die 

and banishea to the uninhabited parts of the em- people, as he appeared remarkable for dcmency, 

pire, and sold as slaves. His courtesy and rea- liberality, and justice. He carried his aUiop- 

diness to do good have been celebrated even by rence of cruelty so fiir as once to forbid the sa- 

Cbristian writers ; his principal role being never crificing of oxen. His liberality was such tbtt 

to send any petitioner away dissatisfied. One he would not accept of the legaaes that were left 

night, recollecting that he had done nothing be- him by such as had children. His justic e was 

neficial to mankind the day preceding, he said, such that he vrould sit whole days iod itntm 

* My friends, to day I have lost a day.* In this the partial sentences of the ordinaiy judges. He 

reign, an eruption of mount Vesuvius did consi- was very liberal in repairing the lioraries wbkh 

derable damage, overwhelming many towns, and had been burnt, and recovering copies of snch 

sending its ashes into countries more than 100 books as had been lost, sending on purp ose to 

miles distant. Upon this memorable occasion, Alexandria to transcribe them. Bnt he sor^ 



began to thon ilie natural deformity of his mini]. 
No emperot before him enlerlained the people 
wilh anch various and eipensi™ ihowB. D' ring 
thcM dif enioni he diitrtbuled renards; fitting 
as DmidenI himself, adorned with a purple robe 
and crown, with iJie priesU of Jupiiet and llie 
coMeEe of Flavian priests about him. The meao- 
neu of his occupaliotis in solitude ware a just 
conttosl to his eihibitioDs in public, lie usually 
spent his hours of retirement in GiiIchiD([ Hies, 
and sticking thetn through with a bodkin. His 
vicei leemed every daj to iocrease with the duiu- 
tion of his reifin. His ungrateful treatment of 
Agrieola seemed the first symptom of his natural 
milevolence. Uomitian was always particularly 
fond of obtaininga military reputation, and there- 
fore jealous of it in otlieis. He bad matched 
some lime before into Gaul, upon a pretended ex- 
pedition gainst the Catti, a peopleof Germany ; 
and, without ever leeing the enemy, resolved to 
have the honor of a triumph upon his return to 
Rome. For that purpose he purchased a number 
of slaves, whom he dressed in German habits ; 
and at the bead of this miserable procession he 
entered the city, amidst the apparent acclamations 
and concealed contempt of all his subjects. The 
succenes, therefore, of Agricola in Britain 
affected him with an extreme degree of envy. 
, This admirable general routed the Caledonians; 
overcame Galgucus, the British chief, at the head 
of 30.000 men ; and, afterwards sending out a 
flett to scour the coajt, first discovered Great 
Britain lo be an island. See Scdtliind. He 
likewise discovered and subdued the Orkneys, 
and thus reduced the whole into a civilised pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. When the account 
of these successes whs brought to Domitian he 
nceived it with a seeming pleasure, but real un- 
easiness. He thought Agricola's rising reputation 
D nproacb upon hinown inactivity; and, instead 
of Btlempling to emulate, he resolved to suppress 
the merit of his services. He ordered liim, there- 
fore, ibe external marks of his npprabalion, and 
took care that triumphant ornaments, statues, 
and other honors, should be decreed himj but 
■t the Mme time he removed him from his cam- 
maud, under a pretence of appointing him to 
the government of Syria. Agncola suneudered 
up bis govemmeni to Salluslius Lucullus, but 
soon found that Syria was otherwise dis- 
posed of Upon bis return to Rome, which 
was privately and by night, he was coolly received 
by the emperor; and, dying some time after 
in retirement, it was supposed that his end was 
hastened W Domitian's direction. Domilian 
•oon ader found the want of so esperienced a 
commander in the many irruptions of the barba- 
rous nations that surrounded the empire. The 
Saimatians in Europe, joined with those in Asia, 
made a formidable luvaston : at once destroying 
■ whole legion, and a general of the Romans. 
The Dacians, under Dccebalus their king, made 
an inuption, and overthrew the Romans in seve- 
T«t en^gements, so that every season became 
inemacable (or some remarkable overthrow. At 
last, the stale making a vigorous exertion of its 
inlvmat power, the barbarians were repelled, 
partly by money, which enabled them lo make 
invasions afterwards to greater advantage. But 



Doiniiian was resolved not to lose the hoiwr of k I 
triumph, and took the surname of GermnniciflL ] 
for Ills conquest over a people with whom U 1 
never contended. In proportion as he merit«ft ] 
ridicule, his pride every day demanded greal^ I 
homage. He would permit his statues' to be 
made only of gold and silver; assumed to hini|- 
self divine honors; and ordered that all men 
should treat him with (he same appellaliotia I 
which they gave to the divinity. Hn criiel^ 
was not behind his arrogance: he caused num- 
bers of illustrious senators and others lo be puf 
to death upon the most trifling pretences. Sa- 
luslius Lucullus, his lieutenant in Britain, waa 
destroyed only for having given his own name ta 
a new kind of lance. Jnnius Rusticua died bt 

fjhlishing a book in which he commended 
hrasea and Priacus, two ptTilosopbers who op- 
posed Vespasian's coming to the throne. SucK 
cruellies as these naturally produced rebellion. 
Lucius Antonius, governor in Upper Germany^ 
aaaumed the ensigns of imperial dignity. As M 
was at the head of a formidable armv, his succei^ 
remained long doubtful ; but, a sudden overdosr. 
ing of the Rhine dividing his amiy, he nai set 
upon at that juncture by Normandug, the emp^ 
ror's general, and totally routed. Domitian'l 
■eventywaagreatly increased by this success. To 
discover those who were accomplices with thead- 
verse party, he invented new tortures. During 
theae crueltiea, he neter pronounced sentenca 
without a preamble full of gentleneaa ani 
mercy. He was particularly terrible to th« 
aenate. the whole body of whom he frequently 
threatened entirely to extirpate. At one time, h> 
surrounded the senate-house with his troops, to 
the great consternation of the senators. At ano- ' 
thei he resolved to amuse himself with their ter- 
rors in a different manner. Having invited tliero 
to a public entertainment, he received them all 
very formally at the entrance of his palace, and 
conducted them into a spacious hall, hung round 
with black, and illuminated by a. few melanciioiy 
lamps, that diffused light only sufScient to shoir 
the horrora of the place. All around were to be 
seen nothing but coffins, with the names of each 
of the senators written upon them, together with 
other objects of terror, and instruments of exe- 
cution. While the company beheld all the pre- 
parations with silent agony, several men, havinff 
their bodies blackened, each with a drawn sword 
in one hand and a fiaming torch in the other, ' 
entered the hall, and danced round them. AfUr 
some lime, whan the guests expected nothing 
less than instant death, the doors were set open, 
and a servant informed them that the eniperor 
gave all the company leave to withdraw. These 
cruelties were rendered still more odious by hia 
luit and avarice. Frequently, afier presiding ^ 
an execution, he would retire with the lewdei) 
prostitutes, and uie the same baths. His ava- 
rice, the consequence of his profusion, knew no , 
bounds. Heseiied upon the estates of all againit 
whom he could find the smallest preleosiont. 
He particularly exacted large sums from the 
Jens : and was excited against them, nut only 
by avarice, but by jealousy. A prophecy faaa 
been long current in the east, tliat a person of 
the line of David should rulethewotW, Whi-rpl 
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tipon, this suspicious tyrant commaBded ail the g^t that, being astembled with the utmost btste, 
Jews of the lineage of Da?id to be diligently why began to load his memory with every re- 
' sought out, and put to death. Two Christians proach. His statues were commanded to be 
•of Siat line, grandsons of St Jude the Apostle, taken down ; and a decree was made that all hb 
were brought before him ; but finding them poor, inscriptions should be erased, his name struck o«t 
and no way ambitious, he dismissed them, consi- of the registers of fame, and his funeral omitted, 
dering them as too mean for His jealousy. Yet The people looked on his death with indifference; 
his persecution of the Christians was more severe the soldiers alone, whom he had enriched bj 
than even that of Nero. By his letters and edicts largesses, regretted his death. The senate, there- 
they were banished and put to death with tortures, fore, resolved to provide a successor before the 
The predictions of astrologers also, concerning his army could have an opportunity of appointing 
death, kept him in the most tormenting disquie- one; and Cocceius Nervawas chosen the very 
tude. Every omen and prodigy gave him fresh day on which the tyrant was slain. Nerva was 
anxiety. But a period was soon put to this mon- of an illustrious family, by birth a Spaniard, and 
ster's cruelty. Among those whom he at once above sixw-five years old when called to tbe 
caressed and suspected was his wife Domitia, throne. lie was, at that time, the most remark- 
whom he had taken from EAius Lama, her for- able man in Rome, for his virtues, mode- 
mer husband. This woman, however, was be- ration, and respect to the laws. When tbe 
come obnoxious to him for having placed her senate went to pay him their submissions, be 
affections upon one Paris, a player; and he re- received them with his accustomed humility; 
isolved to despatch her, with sevend others. It while Arius Antonius, his most intimate frieod, 
was his custom to put down the names of all such congratulated him on his accession to the em- 
as he intended to destroy in his tablets. Domitia, pire ; and indeed no emperor had ever sluma 
fortunately happening to get a sight of them, was himself more worthy of the throne ; his only 
struck at finding her own name in tlie catalogue &ult being that he was too indulgent to bit 
of those fated to destruction. She showed the insidious courtiers. However, an excess of indal- 
&tal list to Norbanus and Petronius, prefects of genceand humanity were faults that Rome cooki 
the pnetorian bauds, who were also set down ; easily pardon : being long accustomed to ty- 
as well as to Stephanus, the comptroller of the ranny, they regarded Nerva*s gentle reign whh 
household, who joined in the conspiracy. These, rapture. Upon coming to the throne he so- 
after many consultations, fixed on the 18th of lemnly swore that no senator of Rome should be 
September for their attempt. Domitian was ap- put to death, by his command, during his reign ; 
prehensive of that day, and was now more par- and conferred great favors upon his particolar 
ticularly upon his guard. He had some time friends. His liberality was so extensive that be 
before secluded himself in the most secret re- was constrained to sell his gold and silver plate, 
cesses of his palace ; and at midnight was with other rich moveables, to enable him to ood- 
so affrighted as to leap out of his bed, inquiring tinue it. He released the cities of the empiie 
of his attendants what hour it was. Upon their from many severe impositions, which had been 
falsely assuring him that it was an hour later than laid upon them by Vespasian ; took off a rigor- 
that which he was taught to apprehend, quite ous tribute upon carriages ; and restored those 
transported, as if all danger was past, he pre- to their property who had been unjustly dispos- 
parea to go to the bath. Just then, Parthenius sessed by Domitian. During his short reign be 
nis cham^rlain came to inform him that Stepba- made several good laws. He prohibited iht cas- 
nus desired to speak to him upon an affair of tration of male children; which had been can- 
importance. The emperor, having ordered his demned by his predecessor, but not wholly re- 
attendants to retire, Stephanus entered with his moved. He put all those slaves to death wbo 
left hand in a scarf, which he had worn thus for bad, during the last reign, informed against their 
some days, to conceal a dagger. He began by masters. He permitted no statues to. be erecled 
giving information of a pretended conspiracy, to honor him, and converted into money sndi of 
and exhibited a paper in which the particulars Domitian's as had been spared by the senate, 
were specified. Wnile Domitian was reading He sold many rich robes, and much of the spkn- 
the contents, with eager curiosity, Stephanus did furniture of the palace, and retrenched seve- 
drew his dagger and struck him in the groin, ral unreasonable expenses at court. ' He had 
Domitian caught hold of the assassin, and threw so little regard for money, that when Herodes 
him upon the ground, calling out for assistance. Atticus had found a large treasure, and wrote to 
He demanded dso his sword ; but a boy, running him how to dispose of it, he received for answer 
to fetch it, found only the scabbard, for Parthe- that be might use it ; but the finder, still inform- 
nius had removed the blade. The struggle with ing the emperor that it was a fortune too large (or 
Stephanus continued : Domitian still kept him a private person, Nerva, admiring his honesty, 
unaer, and at one time attempted to wrest tbe wrote him that then he might abuse it. A life 
dagger from his hand, at another to tear out his of such generosity and mildness was not, how- 
eyes. But Parthenius, with his freed man, a gla- ever, without enemies. Calpurnius Crassos, 
diator, and two subaltern officers, coming in, ran with some others, formed a dangerous conspi- 
all furiously upon the emperor, and despatched racy to destroy him ; but Nerva would use oo 
him. In the mean time, some of the officers of the severity ; he rested satisfied with banishing those 
guard, being alarmed, came to his assistance, but who were culpable, though the senate were for 
too late ; however, they slew Stephanuson the spot, inflicting more rigorous punishments. The roost 
Nebva. — When it was publicly known that dangerous insurrection against his interests >vas 
Domitian was slain, tlie ^oy of the senate was so from the praetorian bands ; who^ headed by Gas- 
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poiiiu (MiADus, insialeil u^ion revengini^ tbe laie 
tmpentt's death. Nerra, whose kindness ici good 
ineii tendered him sUU more obnoxioaa la ilia 
vidoui, did all m his power lo slop Ihe progress 
of tbis insurreclioD ; he presented himseif to Ihe 
mulinous soldiers, and, opening his bosom, de- 
(iied (hem to strike there, lather (ban be guiliy 
of ao muvb injustice. The Eoldien, however, 
paid no regard 10 his remonsttances ; but, seizing 
upon Pelronius and Partheniusy slew them in 
tne iDOsl igaominious manner; and even com- 
pelled the emperor to approve of (heir sediiioQ, 
at)d to make a speech to the people, in which he 
ihitiiked the cohorts for their fidelity. So disa- 
greetble a constraint upon the emperor's iuclina- 
tioDs n-iu, in the end, attended with one good 
cHect, as it caused Ihe adoption of Trajan. 
Netva perceived ihal, in the turbulent d is position 
of thu limes, he stood in need of an assistant in 
the empire, who might contribute to keep the 11- 
cenlioiu in awe. For this purpose, seltingaside 
alt his own relations, he fixed upon Ulpius Tra- 
jan, an utter stranger, who was then governor in 
Uppei Germany, to succeed him. He then sent 
off ambattadors to Cologne, where Trajuo rc- 
•ided, intrealiog his assistance in punishing those 
fiom whom he had received such an insult. The 
adoption of this admirable man, proved so great 
a curb 10 Ihe liceniiousnesk of the soldiery that 
they eoniinued in perfect obedience during the 
rest of this reign; and Casprius, being sent to 
him, Wat either banished or put lo death. The 
adoption of Tiajan was the last public act of 
Nervi, In about three months after, having put 
bimself in a riolenl passion with one Regulus a 
senator, be was seited with a fever, of which he 
soon after died, after a short reign of one year 
four months and nine days. lie was the first 
foreign emperor who reigned in Rome, and was 
. jailly reputed a prince of great generosity and 
moderalion. He is also celebrated for his wisdom, 
onegrral instance of which he gave in the choice 
of his successor. 

TatJiN. — Trajan's family was originally from 
luly.bui be himself was born m Seville in Spain. 
He very early accompanied his father, who was 
a general of the Romans, in his expeditions 
along the Euphrates and the Rhine ; and, while 
yel very young, acquired considerable repuialion 
far military accomplishments. He inured his 
body to fatigue ; he made long marches on foot ; 
and labored 10 acquire all that skill in war which 
was necessary for a commander. When he was 
made general of the army in I>ower Germany, 
wbiob was one of the most considerable employ- 
menli in (he empire, it made no alteration in 
I his way of livint! ; and the commander no way 
differed from the private tribune, except in his 
•aperior wisdom and virtues. Tbe great ouali- 
tiet of bis mind were accompanied with all.ihe 
I advantages of person. His appearance was ma- 
jestic; be wai at the middle period of life, 
Ming ftirly-lwo years old; and possessed a mo- 
dsily that seemed peculiar to him. Upon the 
whole, Trajan is distinguished as the greatest 
and best emperor of Rome. Others may have 
equalled him in war, and some have been his 
rivals in clemency and goodness ; but he seems 
the dnly pnnce who united these talents, and 
Vol. XVIII. 



who :ippears equally to en^ge our admiration 
and re^ird. Upon being informed of Ihe deatfi 
of Nerva, he prepared to return lo Rome, whi- 
ther he was invited by ihe united entreaties of 
the state. He began bis march with a discipline 
that was long unknown in the armies of the em- 
pire. The countries through which he passed 
were neither ravai;ed nor taxed ; and he entered 
tlie city, not in a triumphant manner, though he 
had deserved it often, but on foot, attended by 
the civil officers of the slate, and followed in si- 
lence by ihe soldiers. It is almost unnecessary 
to enter into a detail of ibis prince's merits. His 
application to busing his moderation to his 
eiiemies, his modesty in exaltaiioo, his liberality 
(o the deserving, and his frugality in bis own ex- 
penses, have alt been the subject of panegyric 
among his contemporaries, and Ihe admiraiion 
of succeeding ages. Upon givinR the prefect of 
the pra-iorian band tbe sword, according to cus- 
tom, he made use of this cemarkabte expression, 
' Take this sword, and use it, if I have meni, 
forme; if otherwise, against me.' Afier which 
he added, 'That he who gave laws was tlie first 
who was tjound to observe them.' His failings 
were his love of women, which, however, never 
hurried him beyond the bounds of decency ; and 
bis passion for war, to which he had been bred up 
from childhood. The first war he was engaged 
in after his coming to tbe ihrone was with tba 
Dacians, who, during the reign of Domilian, had I 
committed numberless ravages upon the pro- I 
vinces. He raised a powerful army and march- 
ed rapidly into those barbarous countries, where 
he was vigorously opposed by Decebalus, the 
Dacian king, who long withstood his boldest ef- 
forts: but was St last entirely reduced, and hi* 
kingdom made a Roman province. On his re* 
turn to Rome, he entered the city in triumph; 
and the rejoicings for his victories lasted 130 
days. Having thus given peace and prosperitT . 
to the empire, Trajan continued his reign, fi 
honored, aud almost adored by his subjeds. Ha ] 
adorned tbe ciiy wiih public buildings; freed It I 
from such men as lived by tbeir vices ; ente^ 
tamed persons of merit with the utmost familia' 
nly : and so little feared his enemies that IM J 
could scarcely believe he had any. It had becB 1 
happy for ibis great prince's memory if be had I 
shown equal clemency lo all bis subjects; but, ( 
about the ninth year of his reign, he was pec- I 
suaded to look upon the Christians with a suspi- 
cious eye. The veneration which he pralesied | 
for the I'agan religion led bim lo oppose c 



ed him. A law had been passed i 
Heteris, or societies dissenting from the estate \ 
lisbed religion, were considered as illegal, a 
nurseries of sedition. Under this law, the Chris- 
tians were persecnted in all pans of the empire. 
Great numbers of them were put to death, at 
well by popular tumults ai by edicts and judicial 
proceedings. Al length Tmjau receiving from 
Pliny, Ihe proconsul in BJthynia, his celebrated ' 
accounts of tbe innocence and simplicily of the 
Christians, he suspended their punisbmenti. 
But a total slop was put lo them upon Tiberi^ 
nus tbe governor of Palestine's sending him 
woul that he was wearied out with eieciiling 
:jC 
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the laws against the Galileans, who crowded to greatest part of his anny. He therefore, with 
execution in such multitudes that he was at a indefatigable pains, fitted out a fleet, and, sailio| 
loss how to proceed. Upon this information, down the gulph, entered the Indian Ocean, 
the emperor gave|orders that the Christians should conquering, even to the Indies, and subduing a 
not be sought after ; but if any offered them- part of them to the Roman empire. Prevented 
selves, they should suffer. Thus the rage of per- tiom pursuing further conquests by the revolt of 
secution ceased, and the emperor turned the many of the provinces he had already subdued, 
force of his arms against the Armenians and and by the scarcity of provisions, increasing age 
Parthians, who began to throw off all submission also contributing to damp the ardor of his enter- 
to Rome. While he was employed in these prize, he now returned along the Persian Gul^ 
wars, there was a dreadful insurrection of the and sending the senate an account of the nations 
Jews, in all parts of the empire. Tliis wretched he had conquered, the names of which alene 
people ever expecting some signal deliverer, composed a long catalogue, he prepared to 
took the advantage of Trajan's absence to mas- punish those which had revolted. He oegao by 
sacre numbers of the Greeks and Romans. This laying the famous city of lEdessa, in Mesopota- 
hegan in Cyrene, a Roman province in Africa ; mia, in ashes ; and soon not only retook soch 
thence extended to Egypt, and next to the island places as had thrown off the Roman yoke, but 
of Cyprus. These places they in a manner dis- made himself master of the most fertile kingdoms 
peopled. Their barbarities were such, it is said, of all Asia. In this train of successes he scarcely 
that they ate the flesh of their enemies, wore met with a repulse, except before the city Atra, 
their skins, sawed them asunder, cast them to in the deserts of Arabia. He finally resolved 
wild beasts, made them kill each other, and to give a master to the countries he had subdued, 
studied new torments to destroy them. But With tliis resolution he once more repaired to 
these cruelties were soon reversed : the governors Ctesiphon, in Persia ; and tliere, with great cere- 
of the respective provinces, making head against moity, crowned Parthanaspates king of Parthis, 
their tumultuous tuiy, treated them with a retalia- to the great joy of alL his subjects. He estab- 
tion of cruelty, and put them to death, not as lished another king also over Albania, near the 
human beings, but as wild beasts. As the Jews Caspian. Then, placing governors and liea- 
had practised their cruelties in Cyprus particu- tenants in other provinces, he resolved to return 
larly, a law was enacted, by which it was made to Rome in a more magnificent manner than any 
criminal for any Jew to set foot on the island, of his predecessors. He accordingly left Adrian 
During these bloody transactions, Trajan was general in the cast ; and continued his journey 
prosecuting his successes in the east. His first towards the capital, where the most magnificent 
march was into Armenia, the king of which preparations were made for his arrival. He had 
country had disclaimed all alliance with Rome, not got, however, farther than the province of 
and received the ensigns of royalty and dominion Cilicia, when he found himself too weak to pro- 
from the monarch of Parthia. However, upon ceed. He therefore caused himself to l>e carried 
the news of Trajan's expedition, he abandoned on ship-board to the city of Seleucia, where he 
his- country to the invaders; while most of his died of apoplexy. During his indisposition, his 
governors and nobility came submissively to the wife Plotina constantly attended him, and, know- 
emperor, acknowledging themselves his subjects ing his dislike to Adrian, foreed the will by 
and making him the most costly presents. Having which he succeeded. Trajan died in the sixty- 
thus taken possession of the country, and gotten third year of his age, after a reign of nineteen 
the king into his power, he marched into Parthia; years, six months, and fifteen days. How bigh- 
and, first entering the opulent province of Meso- Iv he was esteemed by his subjects appears bf 
potamia, reduced it to a Roman province, their manner of blessing his successors, wishing 
Thence he went against the Parthians, marching them the fortune of Augustus and the goodness 
on foot at the head of his army ; crossing the ri- of Trajan. His military virtues, however, pro- 
vers, and conforming to all the severities of di&- duced no real advantages to his country ; and 
cipline imposed on the meanest soldier. He now all his conquests disappeared, when the powei 
conquered Syria, Chaldea, and the famous city was withdrawn that enforced them, 
of Babylon. Here, attempting to cross the £u- Adrian.— Adrian was by descent a Spaniard, 
phrates, he was opposed by the enemy, who and his ancestors were of the same city where 
were resolved to stop his passage : but be se- Trajan was bom. He was nephew to Trajan, 
cretly caused boats to be maae upon the adjoining and married to Sabina his grand-niece. When 
mountains ; and, bringing them to the water side, Trajan was adopted by Nerva, Adrian was a tri- 
passed his army with great expedition, but not bune of the army in MoBsia, and was sent by the 
without great slaughter on both sides. Thence troops to congratulate the emperor on his ad- 
he traversed tracts of country which had never vancement. His brother-in-law, who desired to 
before been invaded by a Roman army, and pur- congratulate Trajan himself, supplied Adrian 
sued the march of Alexander the Great in this with a carriage that broke down on the way : but 
direction. Having passed the Tigris, he ad- Adrian was resolved to lose no time, and per- 
vanced to the city Ctesiphon, which he took, formed the rest of the journey on foot. This 
and opened a passage into Persia. Af^er sub- assiduity was very pleasing to the emperor ; bnt 
duing all the country on the Tigris, he marched he disliked Adrian for other reasons. He was 
south to the Persian Gulf, where he subdued a expensive, involved in debt, inconstant, capri- 
monarch possessed of a considerable island made cious and envious. These fiiults, in Trajan's 
by the divided streams of that river. Here, win- opinion, could not be compensated either by his 
ler coming on, he was in danger of losing the learning or his talents, tlis great skill in the 
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GfcA ind Latlo languaf;ei, his Intimate acq uaint- 
anM wilh the 1a»» of hit country aod the pliilo- 
sophf af (lie limes, trere no inducements to 
Tnijan > «rhO, being bred a soldier, wished a 
■nililaiy nun tosncned him, and therefore would 
not appoint a successor. His death, Ihereibre, 
was coieealed for some time by Plotina his 
widow, till Ailrian had sounded the inclinntinni 
of the atra}r,aad found ihem lirm in his interests. 
They then produced a forged inslmmenl, im- 
porting ^lat Adrian was adopted to succeed in 
the emjiire. By this artifice he was elected by 
alt orders of the slate, though then general at 
Anliocb- Adrian's first rare nas lo write to the 
senate, excusing himself for assuming the empire 
without their previous approbation ; imnuiiog it 
(o the hasty leal of ihe army. He then began to 
jiunue a course quite opposite lo ihal of Trajan, 
declining war, and promoting the arts of peace. 
IIewB« satiglied with preserving the limits oflhe 
empire, and no way ambiliou;) of tixtensivi' con- 
quest. He Iherefort almndoned all the conquests 
which Tiajaa had made, judging them to he of no 
advantage lo the empue; and made the Eu- 
phrates its boniiilary, placing liie legions along 
m banks lo prevent the incursions of the enemy. 
Having ihus settled the alfairs of ihe east, and 
leaving Severos governor of Syria, he took his 
journey by land lo Rome, lenJing (he ashes of 
Trajan ihilher by sea. Upon his approach to 
thecily.he was informed of a magnihcenl triumph 
that was preparing for him ; but this he modest- 
ly declined, desiring that these honors might he 
paid lo Trajan's memory, tn consequence a 
most superb Itiomph was decret-d, in which 
Trajan's statue was carried as a principal figure 
':)n, who is thus said to have been 



the top of a column HO feel high. On 
this were engraven the particulars of all his ex- 
ploits in basso-relievo, a work of immense labor, 
still rnnuning. Tliese testimonies of respect lo 
the memory of his predecessor did greal honor to 
ihe bean of Adrian, tils virtues, however, were 
conliasted by a strange miitare of vices. He 
wanted strength of mind to preserve his general 
rectitude of character. As an emperor, however, 
bi* conducl was mo»t admirable, as all his pub- 
lic transactions appear dictated by (he soundest 
iliey, and the most disinterested wisdom. See 
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Fav%, — Adrian whs succeeded by Marcus Anloni- 
Dus,ifl«rwBrdssumamedlhePiou5,wbomhehad 
adopted lome time before his death. See Amto- 
NiMtis Pios. From the beginning of his reign 
we may date the decline of the (toman empire. 
From Ihe time of Cssar to ihal of Tiaj an scarcely 
any of the emperors bad either abilities or iocti- 
natioD to extend ihe limits of Ihe empire, or 
even lo defend it against the barbarous nations 
who mrroundcd ii. During all this space only 
■ome inconsiderable provinces of the north of 
Italy, and part oflhe island of Britain, had been 
labjugBted. Howtver, as yet, nothing was lost; 
but the degeneracy and corruption of the people 
had town those seeds of dissolution which ihe 
•mpire quickly began lo feel. Tlie disorders 
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were grown to such a height that even Trajan 
himself could not cure them. Indeed hii eastern 
conquests could scarcely have been preserved 
Ihough the republic had been existing in ail itt 
glory. Dacia, being neiiret to ihe centre of ] 
govemmenl, was more easily preserved ; 
remained long subjecl to Rome. During the i 
t w en ly-ihree years of tiie reign of Anloninus fcr 
remarkable events happened. Historians u 
excessive in Iheir praises of his justice, generosiH 
and other virtues, both public «nd private. B. 
put a slop to the persecution of the Christian^ A 
and reduced die Briganles, a tribe of Brittm^ 4 
who hud revolted. However, during hii tetgib 4 
several calamities befel the empire. The Tiben J 
overflovring its banks, laid the lower part H i 
Rome underwater. The inundation was followtd 1 
by a fire, and this by a famine, which swept off I 
great numbers, ihough Ihe emperor look the u^ f 
most care to supply Ihe city from the most ■ ''" 
tant provinces. Al the same time tlie citiei 
Natboane in Gaul, and Antioch in Syria, i 
the great squire in Carthage, were destroyed l^ i 
fire; however the emperor soon restored Ihenh I 
He died in Ihe year 163, much lamented by hii^ I 
subjects, and wa< succeeded by Marcus Aurft^ 4 
lius, suriiamed the Philosophei, whom lie had I 
adopted towards the latter end of his teign. For | 
"^'"" " "" of this emperor see Antonibiw 

Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and tbe 
i stiled by historiaos the five gaod' 

. — After the death of Marcus An* i 
reliiis his sonCommodus succeeded lo the imperial 1 
throne without opposition. He was in every r»i j 
spec! unworthy of his bther.and was generally b«- I 
lieved lo have beSn the son, noi of Marcus Aure^ I 
lius, but of a celebrated gladiator, with when; 4 
the empress Faustina was said lo be inliinalo-* 
According to Mr. Gibbon, however, 'Commodin 
wan not, as has been represented, a tiger bom 
with an insaliate thirst of human blood, and cb^ ] 
pahle, from his inlancy, of the moil inhuioasi *| 
actions. Nature had formed him of a weak,' 
rallier than awicked disposition. His simplicity; 
and timidity rendered him tbe slave of hii at- 
tendand, who gradually corrupted his mind. Hii 
cruelly which at fiisl obeyed the diciaies Of^ 4 
others degenerated into habil, and al lenglh b»- J 
came the ruling passion of his soul.' Qui it ir 
certain thai Ihe actions of this emperor werB 
flagitious almost beyond a parallel, Manj^ 
strange instances of his cruelty are related ^- 
Ihe ancients. He is said>to have cut asunder ■ 
corpulent man whom he saw walking along tl 
street j partly lo try his own slrenglh, in whidi 
he excelled ; and partly out of cuiiosily, lo sM' i 
his entrails drop out at once. He look pleaiun A 
in cutting 00" one of llie feel, and nutting oat 4 
one of Ihe eyes, of such as he met in his ramblti ^ 
through the city; telling the fbrmet, after he hi ' 
thus maimed them.lhai now they belonged to ll . 
nation Monopodii one-footed ; and the latto^ i 
that Ihay ware now become Luscliiii, oue-eyedJ I 
Some he murdered because they were n^ligenl^' 4 
dressed ; others because they seemed to lift ^ 
Irimmed wiih loo much nicely. He prelended. 
to great skill in surgery, especially at letting 
blood : but sometimes, instead of curing tliose 
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whom he visited, or who were prevailed upon and gallant behaviour of Niger in pursuing the 
to recur to bim, he cut off, by way of diversion, rebels. Matemus, being reduced to great straits, 
their ears and noses. His lewdness and de- divided his men into several small bands, and 
baucheries were equally remarkable. He is said marched them by different roads into Italy, with 
to have been exceedmglv well skilled in archery, intent to murder the emperor during the festival 
and to have performecf incredible feats in that of Cybele, and to seize upon the empire. Tiiey 
art ; to have run an elephant through with his all arrived at Rome undiscovered ; and several 
spear, and to have killed in the amphitheatre of his men had already mixed with Uie emperor's 
100 lions, one after another, each at one blow, guards, when others of his own party betrayed 
He entered the lists with the common gladiators, him. He was immediately seized and executed ; 
and came off conqueror 736 times ; whence he and his death put an end to the disturbances 
subscribed himself the conqueror of 1000 glad- which some of nis followers had begun to raise 
diators. The public transactions of this reign in other provinces. In the same year broke out 
were few. This emperor concluded a peace with the most dreadful plague, says Dio Cassius, th a 
the Marcomanni, Quadi, &c., and promised to had been known. It lasted two or three y^^irs ; 
abandon all the castles and fortresses held by the and raged with the greatest violence at Home, 
Romans in their country,'excepting such as were where it often carried off 2000 persons a day. 
within five miles of the Danube. With the other The following year a dreadful fire, which con- 
German nations whom his father had reduced, sumed a great part of the city, was kindled by 
he concluded a very dishonorable peace; nay, lightning; and a dreadful famine followed, oc- 
of some he purchased it with money. Soon after casioned, it is said, by Oleander, who, having in 
his return to Rome his sister Lucilla, perceiving view nothing less than the sovereignty itself, 
that he was universally abhorred for his cruelty, bought up underhand all the com, to raise the 
formed a conspiracy against his life. Among the price of it, and gain the affections of the soldiers 
conspirators were many senators. It was agreed and people by distributing it among them, 
that they should fall upon the emperor while he Others say that Papirius Dionj^sius, whose duty 
was going to the amphitheatre through a narrow it was to supply the city with provisions, con- 
and dark passage; and that Claudius Pompei- tributed towaras the famine, to make the people 
anus, to whom Lucilla had betrothed her daugh- rise against Oleander. The populace ascribed 
ter, should give the first blow. But he, instead all their calamities to this hated minister ; and 
of striking at once, showed him the naked dagger, one day, while they were celebrating the Circen- 
and cried out, *■ This present the senate sends sian games, a troop of children, having at their 
you :' so that the guards had time to rescue the head a young woman of an extraordinary stature 
emperor, and to seize the conspirators, who were and fierce aspect, entering the circus, began to 
]jiut to death. Oommodus now banished his utter many bitter invectives and dreadful curses 
sister to the island of Oapreae, where he soon against Oleander ; which being answered by the 
after caused her to be murdered. His favorite people in the same style, the mob rose, and fiew 
minister was one Perennis ; who in cruelty seems to the place where Oleander resided with the 
to have been nothing inferior to those of the emperor, demanding his head. Hereupon Ole- 
most tyrannical emperors. During the first part ander ordered the praetorian cavalry to charge 
of the reign of Oommodus he ruled with an ab- the multitude ; which they did, driving them 
solute sway ; but at last was torn in pieces by with great slaughter into the city. But the 
the enraged soldiery. He was succeeded by a populace, discharging showers of stones, bricks* 
freed man named Oleander ; and the new minis- occ., firom the tops of houses and windows, and 
ter abused his power more flagrantly than even the city guards at the same time taking pact with 
his predecessor.; All things were openly set to ' the people, the prsetorian horse were put to 
sale : offices, provinces, public revenues, justice, flight ; nor was the slaughter ended till tb4»em- 
and the lives of men both innocent and guilty, peror caused the head of Oleander to be struck 
The minister, who ruled the emperor without off and thrown out to the enraged populace, 
control, infused such terrors into his mind that The emperor himself did not long survive Ole- 
he changed the captains of his guards almost ander ; being cut off by a conspiracy of Marcia 
continuadly. One Niger enjoyed the dignity only his favorite concubine, Laetus captain of the 
six hours ; another only five days ; and others a guards, and Eclectus his chamberlain, 
still shorter space. Most of those officers lost Helvius Pertinax. — No sooner was the death 
their lives with their employments; being ac- of Oommodus knpwn than the senate assembled, 
cused of treason by Oleander, who continually and, declaring him a public enemy, ordered bis 
solicited, and at last obtained, that important post, statues to be broken to pieces, his name to be 
A. D. 167 happened a remarkable revolt. One rased out of all public inscriptions, and his body 
Matemus, a common soldier, having fled from to be dragged through the streets and throvrn into 
his colors, and, being joined by many o^er de- the Tiber. But Helvius Pertinax, whom the 
serters, grew in a short time so powerful that he conspirators had previously designed for the 
over-ran and plundered great part of Gaul and empire, and who had already assumed it, pre- 
Spain ; stormed the strongest cities ; and struck vented this last outrage by telling the senators 
the emperor and people of Rome with such terror that Oommodus was already buri^. This ex- 
that troops were raised, and armies despatched traordinary personage had already passed through 
against them. Pescennlus Niger was sent against many changes of fortune. He was the son of 
him in Gaul, where he became very intimate with an enfranchised slave called yElius, who ga?e 
Severn's, then governor of Lyons, who wrote a^ him as much learning as to qualify him for a 
letter to the emperor, commending the prudent* shopkeeper. He then became a schoolmaster, 



ftftermrds ttudled ihe law, and t)ien became n 
soldier; in which slation his behaTiour raised 
him lo be captain of a cohort against llie Par- 
thian*. AAer this he went through t1i*> usual 
^radauoD of miliiary preferincnt in Drilain <ind 
Miram, uiilil lie became the commander of a 
Ivgion under Aurelius. in this station he per- 
fornied juch services against the barbarians thai 
he wu made consul, and successively govemoi 
of Dicia, Syria, and Asia Minor. In the reign 
nf L'ommodus he was banished ; but soon afiPt 
lecalled, and sent into Britain lo reratm the 
abuses in the army. In this employment he 
was oppused by a sedition amoni; the legion), 
aod led fur deaJ among many that were slain. 
However he j[ol over this danger, severely 
puni&lied the mutineers, and established disci- 

Ce among the troops he was sent to command. 
nee he w»9 removed into Africa, where the 
ledilion of the soldiers had like lo have been 
again fatal to him. Itemoviog from Africa, and 
fatigued with an active life, he betook himself 
to retirement : but Commodus made him prefect 
of the city; which office he possessed when the 
curispiiatoiB lixed upon him to be emperor. 
His being advanced by Commodus only made 
hiro dread becoming an object of his suspicion. 
Wheu, Ihcrelbre, the conspirators repaired to his 
house by nittht he considered iliem as messen- 
een of death ; and, upon Lstus entering his 
apaiinieni, Pertinax said that he had long en- 
[leMed 10 end his life in that manner, and won- 
ilered that the emperor had deferred it so long : 
and it was nut until he was urged that he would 
acLvpl of the empire. Being carried to the 
camp he was immediately proclaimed : soon 
after (he eitiiens and senate consented ; the joy 
for the election of a new sovereign not being 
■u])erior to thiit for the death of the old. The 
provinces followed the example of Home ; so 
that he began his reign with universal satisfaction 
in the siily-ei^^hth year of his age. Nothing 
could exceed the general wisdom and justice of 
Ihia monarch's reign. He punished all those 
who bad served to corrupt the late emperor, and 
disposed of his private possessions to public 
uses. He attempted to restrain the licentious- 
ness of Ihe prffitorian hands, and put a stop to 
the iiijori's and insolences they committed 
against Ibe people; sold most of the buflbons 
and jesters of Commodus's slaves; frequented 
the senate as oE^en as it tat ; and never refused 
an audience even to the meanest of the people, 
lit* success in foreign affairs was equal lo his 
internal policy. When the barbarous nations 
abroad had certain intelligence that he was em- 
peror they immediately laid down their arms, 
well knowing what they were to expect from so 
experienced a commander. His great fault was 
avarice ; and that hastened his ruin. The pne- 
innin guards, who<>e manners he had attempted 
lo reform, having been long corrupted by the 
profusion of their former nionarchs, began to 
liate him for his parsimony. They therefore re- 
•olved lo dethrone him; and for that purpose 
declared Maternus, an ancient senator, emperor. 
Matenus, however, was loo just to the merits of 
Pertinax to concur in their designs, and fled out 
of the city. They ih«n nominated Falco, ano- 
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iher senator ; whom the senate itself would have 
ordered for execution had not Pertinax inter- 
posed. The pnclorians then resolved to seiie 
upon the emperor and empire at once. They 
accordingly, in a tumultuous manner, marched 
through the streets of Rome, and entered the 
palace without opposmon. Tlie greatest part of 
the emperor's atlendSiits forsook him ; whilst 
those who remained eamtstly entreated him to 
fly to the body of the people. However he re- 
jected their advice ; declaring that it was unwor- 
thy of his imperial dignity, and all his past 
actions, to save himself by flight. Having thus 
resolved to (ace the rebels, he had some hones 
that his presence would awe them. But hu 
virtues and dignity availed little against a tumul- 
tuous rabble, nursed up in vice, and the minis- 
ters of former tyranny. Not only the emperor, 
but Eclectos, and some of his attendants, who 
attempted to defend him, were slain. Thus, 
after an excellent reign of three months, Peniniui 
fell a sacnhce to the licentious fury of the army : 
from his adventures he was called the ' lennis- 
ball of Fortune.' The soldiers, having committed 
this outrage, retired vrilh great precipitation : 
and, getting out of the city, quickly fortified 
their camp, expecting to be attacked by the citi- 
zens. Two days having passed without any at- 
tempt of this kind, they became more insolent; 
and, to make use of the power they possessed, 
made proclamation that they would sell the em- 
pire to any who would purchase it at the highest 
price. la consequence of this infamous procla- 
mation only two bidders were found, vii. Sulpi- 
cianus and Didius JuUanus; the farmer pisfect 
of Ihe city, and son-in-law to Pertinax ; the latter 
a great lawyer, and the wealthiest man in Ihe 
city ; both consular persons. Didius was silling 
with some friendi at dinner when the proclama- 
tion was published; and,beiogcharmed wiih the 
prospect of unbounded power, immediately rose 
from the table and hastened to the camp. Sulpi- 
cianus was there before him ; but, as he had more 
promises than treasure to bestow, the offers of 
Didius, who produced immense sums of ready 
money, prevailed. 

Ji'LiAN I— Didius Julianuswas received into 
the camp by a ladder, and they instantly swore 
lo obey him as emperor. From the camp he 
was attended by his electors into the city; the 
whole body of his guards, which consisted of 
10,000 men, ranged around him in such order as 
if they had prepared for battle. The citiiens, 
however, refused to confirm his election ; and 
cursed him as he passed. Upon being con- 
ducted to the senate bouse, he addressed Ihe few 
senators that were present in a very laconic 
speech : ' Fathers, you want an emperor ; and I 
am Ihe fittest person you can choose.' Even 
this was unnecessary, as the senate durst not re- 
fuse their approbation. His speech being backed 
by the army, lo whom he had given about a 
million of our money, succeeded. Tlie choice 
of the soldiers was confinned by tlie seuate, and 
Didius was acknowledged emperor, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. It should seem by this 
weak monarch's conduct, when seated on the 
throne, that bethought the government of an em- 
pire rather a pleasure than a toil. He pve hiin- 
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self up to ease and iDactivity, utterly regardless fotal errand he expostnlated with them, demand- 
of the duties of his station. He was mild and ing what crime he had committed? The execu- 
gentle indeed ; hut that avarice, by which he tioners, neither able nor willing to enter into the 
became opulent, still followed him in his exalt- merits of the cause, led him into the secret baths 
ation ; so that the very soldiers who elected him of the palace, and, obliging him to stretch his 
began to detest him. The people also, s^inst neck forwards, struck off his head, and placed 
whose consent he was chosen, were no less ini- it up in those courts where he had formerly 
mical. Whenever he issued f\rom his palace pleaded with great success, 
they poured forth their imprecations against him ; Sbverus. — ^The senate then sent ambassadors 
crying out that he was a thief and had stolen to Severus, yielding him obedience, granting him 
the empire. Didius, however, patiently bore it the ensigns and the usual titles of empire, and 
all. While Julian was thus contemptuously informing him of the death of Didius. Severus, 
treated at home, two valiant generals in different who was now about forty-seven years of age, re- 
parts of the empire disclaimed his authority, and ceived them with all proper respect ; and, enter- 
resolved to seize the throne. Tjiese were. Pes- taining them honorably, continued his march 
cennius Niger, governor of Syria ; and Septic towards Rome. As he came near the city, his 
mius Severus, commander of the German legion.- first exertion of power was to have all the pr»- 
Niger was beloved by the people for his cle- torian soldiers who had sold the empire come 
mency and valor ; and his proposing Pertinax fortli unarmed to meet him. These, though sen- 
for his model, and resolving to revenge his death, sible of their danger, had no other resource but 
gained him universal esteem. He easily induced compliance; and accordingly came forward with 
his army in Syria to proclaim him emperor; branches of laurel to welcome his approach, 
and his title was soon after acknowledged by all Severus soon showed how little capable their 
the kings and potentates in Asia, who sent their submission was to atone for their past offences : 
ambassadors to him. The pleasure of being after upbraiding them with their cnmes, he com- 
thus treated as a monarch, retarded his endea- roanded them to be stripped of their military 
vours to secure his title. SatisBec( with the habits, deprived of the nonor of soldiers, and 
homage of those about him, he neglected the banished tOO miles from Rome. He then en- 
opportunity of suppressing his rivals ; and gave tered the city in a military manner, took pos- 
himself. up to luxury and feasting at Antioch. session of the palace, and promised the senate 
The conduct of Severus, an African by birth, to conduct himself with clemency and justice, 
was very different.. Being proclaimed by his But, though he united great vigor with the most 
army, he began by promising to revenge the refined policy, his African cunning was not re- 
death of Pertinax, ana took upon him his name, lished. He is celebrated for wit, learnings and 
He next secured all the strong places in his pro- prudence; but blamed for infidelity and cruelty, 
vince; and then resolved to march with his wnole He seemed equally disposed to the greatest acts 
force directly to Rome. In the mean time of virtue and the most bloody severities. He 
Didius Julianus, who disregarded the attempts seized all the children of such as had employ- 
of Niger, was greatly alarmed at those of Seve- ment or authority in the east, and detained them 
rus. He first procured the senate to proclaim as pledees for their fathers' loyalty. He next 
him a traitor. He then attempted to make the supplied the city with com ; and then with all 
necessary provisions to oppose him, but found possible expedition marched against Niger, who ■ 
nothing^ but disappointment. The cohorts that was still considered as emperor of the east. One 
elected him were enervated by vice and luxury ; chief obstacle to his maich was, the leaving be- 
the people detested his cause } and the cities of hind him Clodius Albinus, commander of the 
Italy had long been disused to the arts of war. legions in Britain, whom he wished to secure in • 
The unfortunate Didius, unequal to the task of his interests. For this end he gave him hopes 
empire, and confounded with the multiplicity of of succeeding to the empire ; insinuating that 
councils, could take no other resolution out that he himself was declining, and his children were 
of awaiting his rival's coming to Rome. Ac- • but in&nts. He wrote in the same style to the 
cordingly, soon after being informed of his ap- senate, gav^ him the title of Cesar, and ordered 
proach, he obtained the consent of the senate to money Jto be coined with his image. These arti- 
send his ambassadors, offering to make him a fices serving to lull Albinus into false security, 
partner of the empire. But Severus rejected Severus marched against Nigerwith all hb forces, 
this offer, conscious of his own strength, and of After some undecisive conflicts, the last great 
the weakness of the proposer. The senate soon battle fought between these extraordinary men 
appeared of the same sentiments ; alleging that was upon the plains of Issus, on the very spot 
he who could not defend the empire was not where Alexander had formerly conquered Darius, 
worthy to govern it. Didius vainly endeavoured The neighbouring mountains were covered with 
to reduce them to their duty, first by entreaties, vast numbers of people, who wished to be spec- 
and then by threats ; but these served only to tators of an engagement that was to determine 
hasten his destruction. The senate being called the empire of the world. Severus was con- 
together, as was formerly practised by the con- queror; and Niger's head, being struck off, was 
sius, they unanimously decreed that Severus insultingly carried through the camp on the point 
should be proclaimed. They then commanded of a lance. This victory secured deverus in the 
Didius to be slain^ and sent assassins to the pa- throne. But the Partnians, Persians, and some 
lace, where they foand him disarmed, and weep- neighbouring nations took up arms, under pre- 
ing among a few friends that still adhered to his tence of vindicating N iger*s cause. The empe- 
mSerest. When they b^an to prepare for their ror marched against them in person, had many. 
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cngagemenb with then, and obtnined such sigiml 
victories over Ihem as enlarged the empire, and 
established peace in the east. ScTenis now 
lumed his views a^ltist Albinus, whom he re- 
solved \o destroy. For this purpose he sent aa- 
sfuins inlo Britain, under a pii^tence of bring- 
inf him letters, but in realif/ to despatch him. 
Albinui, apprised or ilieir designs, recurred to 
open Torct, and proclaimed himself emperor. 
Nor was he without a powerful army to sup- 
porl his preieosjons; of which Severns being 
sensible, bent his whole force to oppose him. 
From Ihe east he continued bis course across 
the atnit* of Byuntiuin, into the most wesi- 
' era parts of Europe, without intermission. 
Alhlnus went over to meet him with his forces 
(nlo Gaul ; the campaign on both sides was ctir- 
ried on with peat %igor. Fortune seemed varia- 
ble ; but at InsI a decisive engagement was 
' fought, one of the most desperate recorded in 
the Roman histoiy. It lasted from momiug till 
» nizhi, without any seemlnf; advantage on either 
L side ; at length the troops of Severus began to 
fly, and, he himself happening to fall from his 
[ hone, the army of Albinos cried out. Victory, 
f But the engagement was renewed with vigor by 
I Lirtus, one of Severus's commanders, who came 
up with a body of reserve, designing to destroy 
both parlies and make himself emperor. This at- 
tempt turned out entirely to the advantage of Se- 
verus. He charged with such fury and exactness 
' that he >oan obiained the victory ; and, pursuing 
them into Ihe cily of Lyons, look Albinus priso- 
ner, and cut oT his head ; treating his dead body 
! with insults that could only flow from a mean 
I and revengeful temper. All the Eenalora who 
, were slain in balile he ordered (o be quartered, 
and such as were taken alive were immediately 
I eteculei). Having thus secured himself in the 
I empire, upmi his return lo Rome he loaded his 
. soldiers with rewards and honors, giving lliem 
I such privileges as slrengtbened his own power, 
I while they destroyed that of the state; for the 
I loldien, who had hitherto showed the strongest 
inclination to an abuse of power, were now made 
\ arbilen of the fate of emperors. Being thus se- 
, • cure of his army, he resolved lo give way to his 
I natural turn for conquest, and lo oppose his arms 
I against the Parthians, who were then Invading 
F Uie frontiers. Having therefore previously given 
I (he government of domestic policy lo one I'lau- 
lianiii, a lavorite, lo whose daughter he married 
bis son Caiacalla, he sel out for the easl, and 
I prosecuted the war with his usual expedition and 
success. He forced submission from ihe king of 
' Annenia,desiroyed several cities in Arabia Felix, 
landedoti the Parthian coasts, look and plundered 
the famous city t'lesiphon, marched back through 
Palestine and Egypt, and at length reiurned to 
Rome in triumph, [luring ihls Interval Plauii- 
anus, who was led lo direct Ihe affairs of Rome, 
I began to think of aspiring to the emnire himself. 
Upon the emperor's return he employed a tri- 
btiDe of the prctorian cdfa««Cs to assassinate him 
niid hb son Cantcalla. The tribune informed 
I Sererus of his favorite's treachery. He at first 
. received ll as an improbable siory, and as the 
I artifice of some who envied his favorile. But he 
was al last persuaded to permit ihe tribune to 



conduct Plauijanus lo llie emperor's apartmenti. 
The tribune went and amused him with a pre- 
tended account of his killing the emperor tuxl 
his son, desiring him, if he wished to see ihem ' 
dead, lo come with him to the palaci 
lianiis ardently desired their deaths, he gavs ] 
eredil to this relation ; and, following Ihe ir. I ^u " " 
be was conducted al midnight into the i an .Tin 
recesses of the palace. But«hat muslhav,; In __ 
his disap|ioinlmenl, when, instead of findiuk' tha J 
emperor murdered, as-he expeated, he bdield 1 
the room lighted up with torches, and Sevenii, I 
surrounded by his friends, prepared in array is. J 
receive him. Being asked by the emperor, »iik 1 
a slem countenance, what had brought him Itiera | 
at that unseasonable time, he whs utterly con- i 
founded, and, not knowing what excuse to iniik^ 
confessed the whole, eDtrealing forgiveness. The 
emperor seemed Inclined lo pardon hlra, but 
Caracatia s|>urned him away in the midst of bu I 
supplications, and wilhhis sword ran him through 
Ihe body. Aflcr this Severus spent a considerable 
time in visiting some ciiies in Italy, permilliog • 
none of his officers to sell places of trust or dlg^ ' 
oily, and distributing justice with the strictest 
impartiality. He took such an exact order ia J 



him than any of his predecessor). Ills armitc 4 
also were keplupon the most respectable fooling] I 
so thai he feared no invasion. Being equally ab- I 
tenliveto the preservation of til parts oftli- — 

S're, he resolved lo make his last expeditlc 
ritain, where the Romans were In danger oC J 
being destroyed. Wherefore, aflec appointing 
his sons Caracalla and Gela joint successors in I 
the empire, and taking them with him, he landed I 
in Britain, lo the great tenor of such as had ia- \ 
curred his resentment. Upon his progress in 
the country, he left Gela in Ihe souih part of I 
province, which had continued in obedience, ai 
marched with Caracalla against the Caledoniai 
In this expedition his army sutTered prodlglnui I 
hardships m pursuing the enemy; they wers I 
obliged lo hew their way through intricate foresti^ I 
lo drain extensive maisbes, and form hridgH I 
over rapid rivers: so thai he lost 50,000 men tw I 
fatigue and sickness. However, he supported I 
all these inconveniences with ihe grealest braverjj 
and proseculed his successes with such vigor 
ihat he compelled the enemy to sue for peac^ 1 
which, it is said, they obtained upon the lai* J 
render of a considerable part of iJieir country, i 
Having made peace, and built his celebrated I 
wall, he retired to York; where, partly through I 

Taud fatigue, partly through gnef al the view \ 
Caracalla, he found himself fast decliuinn, S 
having already lost Ihe use of bis feet. To add I 
to his distress, he was lold Ihal the soldiers had « 
revolted, and declared his son emperor. In thu 
exigence he seemed once more to recal his natuid 
vigor ; be got himself immediately put inlo hii . 
litter, and commanded the new emperor, with 
the tribunes and cenlurions, to be brouglit befon 
him. Though all were willing to courl the Ikvoi j 
of Ihe young emperor, such was the aulliorlty of | 
Severus that none dared to disobey. They ip- 
peared before him confounded and trembling, 
and implored pardon upon Iheir knees. Upon 
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which, putting his hand to his head, he cried his own safety, so that he neither ralued their 
out, < Know that it is the head that governs, and reproaches, nor feared their hatred. This saiety 
not the feet.' However soon perceiving his which he so much trusted in was the protection 
disorder to increase, and knowing that he could of his soldiers. He had exhausted the treasury, 
not outlive it, he called for poison ; which being drained the provinces, and committed a thousand 
refused him, he loaded his stomach with food, acts of rapacity, merely to keep them stedfast in 
which, not being able to digest, soon brought his interests ; and, being disposed to trust himself 
him to his end, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, with them particularly, he resolved t« lead them 
after an active though cruel reign of about eigh- upon a visit through all the provinces of the 
teen years. empire. He first went into Germany ; where 
Caracalla. — Caracalla and Geta, being ac- he dressed himself in the habit of the country, 
knowledged as emperors by the army, began to Thence he travelled into Macedonia, where be 
show a mutual hatred to each other even before pretended to be a great admirer of Alexander 
their arrival at JElome. Their only agreement the Great; and, among other extravagancies, 
was, in resolving to deify Severus their father ; caused a statue of that monarch to be made with 
but soon afler each sought to attach the senate two faces ; one of which resembled Alexander 
and army to his own interest. They were of and the other himself. He called himself Alex- 
very opposite dispositioiis ; Caracalla was fierce ander ; walked as he was told that monarch had 
and cruel to an extreme ; Geta was mild and walked *, and, like him, bent his head to one 
merciful ; so that the people soon found the dan- shoulder. Shortly afler, arriving at L^ser A»ia 
gerous effects of being governed by two princes and the ruins of Troy, as he was viewing the 
of equal power and contrary inclinations. But tomb of Achilles, he took it into his head to re- 
this opposition was short ; for Caracalla, resolved semble that hero ; and, one of his freed men 
to govern alone, furiously entered Geta's apart- happening to die at that time, he used the same 
ment, and, followed by ruffians, slew him in his ceremonies that were performed at the tomb of 
mother's arms. Having committed this detesta- Patroclus. Passing thence into Egypt, he mas- 
ble murder, he issued with great haste from the sacred in the most terrible manner &e inhabitants 
palace, crying out, that his brother would have of Alexandria, on account of the satires they 
slain him ; and that he was obliged, in self-de- composed on him. See Alexandria. Goio^r 
fence, to retaliate the intended injury. He then Ihence into Syria, he invited Artabanus, king of 
took refuge among the praetorian cohorts, and in Parthia to a conference, which he ended by a 
a pathetic toiie b^n to implore thoir assistance, most infernal piece of treachery. Upon his le- 
still making the same excuse for his conduct, turn towards Rome, his vices seemed inexhausti- 
To this he added a much more prevailing argu- ble ; for, having been guilty of parricide, he now 
ment, promising to bestow upon them the resolved to marry the mother of Geta whom he 
largesses usually given upon the election of new had slain. One day seeing her drop her veil, 
emperors, and distributing among them almost which disclosed her naked bosom, which was 
all the treasures which had been amassed by his extremely beautiful, he told her that he would 
father. By such persuasives the soldiers did not possess those charms if it were lawful. To this 
hesitate to proclaim him sole emperor, and to unnatural request the worthless woman answered 
stigmatise the memory of his brother Geta as a that he might enjoy all things who possessed alL 
traitor. The senators were induced, through Whereupon, setting aside all respect for his de- 
favor or fear, to approve what had been done by ceased father, he celebrated his nuptials with her 
the army ; Caracalla wept for the death of his in public, totally disregarding the censures and 
brother whom he had stain ; and, to carry his sarcasms of mankind. However, though he dis- 
hypocrisy to the utmost extreme, ordered him to regarded shame, he was not insensible to fear, 
be adored as a god. Afler this he continued to He was continually consulting astrologers what 
mark his course with blood. Whatever was death he should die. He sent one of hb confi- 
done by Domitian or Nero fell short of this dants, named Matemianus, to consult all the 
monsters barbarities. Lsetus, who first advised astrologers in the city concerning his end. Ma> 
him to murder his brother, was the first who fell temianus considered this as a proper time to get 
a sacrifice to his jealousy. His own wife Plan- rid of Macrinus, the emperors commander in 
tina followed. Papilian, the renowned civilian, Mesopotamia. He therefore informed him by 
was beheaded for refusing to write in vindication letter, as if from the astrologers, tnat Macrinus 
of his cruelty ; answering the emperor's request, had a design against his life ; and advised him 
by observing, ' That it was much easier to commit to put the conspirator to death. This letter was 
a parricide than to defend it.' He commanded sent sealed, and made i4>, amongst many others, 
all governors to be slain whom his brother had to be delivered to the emperor, as he was pre- 
appointed ; and destroyed no less than 2000 per- paring for a chariot-race. However he gave the 
sons who had adhered to the party. Whole packet to Macrinus to read over, and to inform 
nights were spent in the execution of'^his bloody nim of the contents when at leisure. In perusing 
decrees ; and the dead bodies of people of all these letters, when Macrinus came to that which 
ranks were carried out of the city in carts, regarded himself, he was filled wiUi surprise and 
where they were burnt in heaps, without any of terror. He reserved the letter to himself, and 
the ceremonies of a funeral. He once ordered acquainted the emperor with the substance of 
his soldiers to set upon a crowded audience in the rest. He then set about the most probable 
the theatre, only for discountenancing a charioteer means of compassing his death. He applied to 
whom he happened to favor. Perceiving himself one Martialis, a roan of great strength, and a 
lufiled by the people, he said that he could insure centurion of Uie guards, who hated the emperor 
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on account of the death of a brothec, whom Cu' 
r-icallkhad oidered to be slain. Mactinus ex- 
hotted him to revenge his brother's death by 
killing the lyrant. Miulialis readily undertook 
the dangerous lask. Accordingly, as Caracalla 
was ridinjj out one day near a cily called Carra>, 
lie withdrew privately, upon a natural occasion, 
uilh only one page to hold hia horse. This was 
the opportunity Martialia had long and ardently 
ilesired ; wherefore, runniag to hint as if he had 
br>en called, he stabbed tbeemperur iu the back, 
io that he died immediately. Martialis relumed 
Iu hi> troop; but, retiring, he endeavored lo se- 
cure himself by dight. But his companions 
missing him, and the page telling what had been 
done, he*as pursued by the German horse and 
cut in pieces. During the reign of this execra- 
ble tyiant, which continued six years, the em- 
pire was every day declining; the soldiers were 
viiiirely masters of every election ; and, as (here 
were various armies indifferent parts, so there 
were as many interests all opposite to each other. 
Carac^la, by satisfying their most utiieasonable 
appetites, destroyed all discipline among them, 
and ill subordination in the sUte. 

MtcKiNUS. — The soldiers, after a suspense of 
two days, iiied upon Macriniis, who took care 
lo conceal his being privy lo Caraealla's muider. 
The seiiaie continned their choice, and liliewiiie 
that of his son DioJumenus, whom he took as a 
partner. Macrinus was iifty-three years old 
-when he entered upon the government, lie was 
uf obscure parentage; some say by birth a Moor, 
who, by ihe mere rotation of office, being first 
made prnfect of the prEtorian bands, was now, 
bylteason and accident, called lo fill the throne. 
Uttle is recorded of this emperor, except his en- 
Kaging in a bloody, tbough undecided, battle 
wiih Arlabanus king of Pailhia, who, findin,i 
his teal enemy dead, made peace, and returned 
into Parthia. See PAKTnti. Something is nl ho 
said of the severity of tbis emperor's discipline; 
for to such a pilch of licentiousness was the 
Itoman atmy now arrived that the most severe 
(junbhmentswere unable to restrain llie soldiers; 
and yet the most gentle inflictions were looked 
upon as severity. Il was Ihis rigorous discip. 
line ; wilh Ihe artifices of Hasa, giandmolher to 
HeliogabeluB ihe natural son of Caracalla, that 
cauwd the emperor's ruin. Heliogabolus was 
priest of a temple ded icated to the sun, in Kmpsa, 
a cily of Phnnicia; and, tliough but fourteen 
years old, nas greatly loved by ihe army for the 
beauty of his person, and the memory of his 
lather, whom they still considered as their bene- 
factor. Thi» was soon perceived by the grard- 
molhet ; who, being very rich in gold and iewels, 
);Hve libend presents among ihem, while ih«y 
frequently repaired to the temple, both from the 
icarrison 'in ihe city and the camp of Macrinus. 
This intercourse growing every day more fre- 
quent, Ihe soldiers, disgusted wilh ^e severities 
of Macrinus, b^an to think of placing Ilelioga- 
balusioliisslHad- Accordingly, sending for him 
to iheir camp, be was imedialely proclaimed ; 
and such were the hopes of his virtues Ihat all 
men began to alTect bis interests. Macrinus, 
who was pursuing his nieasuresat Aniiotb, gave 
liut litlU attention lu the first report : only senil- 



ing his lieutenant Julian, with some legions, W i 
quell the insurr>K:tion. However these, liiie iha I 
rest, soon declared for Heliombalus, and s 
their general. ^Macrinus found he had treated 
the rebellion too slightly ; he therefore resolved, 
witli his son, lo march directly against ihe sedi- j 
tious legions, and force them lo their duty. Both J 
parties met on the confines of Syria: the battia 1 
was Ibr some time furious and obstinate; bul u , 
last Macrinus was overthrown, and obliged to , 
fly. His principal aim was to get to Rome, | 
where be knew his presence was desired j where- i 
fore he travelled through the provinces of Asia 
Minor with the utmost expedition and privacj, , 
bul unfortunately fell sick at Chalcedun. There 
those who were sent in pursuit overtook and 
put him to death, together with his son Uiadu- 
menus. after a short reign of one year and two 

Heuocabalus.— The senate and citizens of 
Rome being obliged to submit to the appoint- 
ment of the army, as usual, Ueliogabalus ascended 
the throne at the age of fourteen. One at to 
early an age, invested with unlimited power and 
surrounded wiih flatterers, could act only as thejr i 
directed. This young emperor having il in bii ( 
power to indulge all his appetites, he smdied . 
only iheir gralification. As he is described bjr 
historians he apppears a. monster of sensualily. i 
His short life Is u tissue of effeminacy, lust, aiul i, 
extravagance. He married, in four years, six. ^ 
wives, and divorced them all. He built a tern- i 

Ela to the sun ; and, willing that his god should 
ave a wife as well as himself, he married him 
lo Pallas, and shortly after lo the moon. His 
palace was a place of rendeivotis for all the pro- 
stitutes of Rome, whom he frequently met naliedr 
calling ihem bis fellow-soldiers, and companions 
in the field. He was so fond of the sen that he 
carried his mother with him to the senate-house, 
and demanded thai she should always be present 
when matters of importance were debaled. He 
even went so f^r as to build a senate-house for 
women, with suitable orders, hahits, aud dis- 
tinctions, of which his mother was made presi- 
dent. They niel several times ; all their debates 
turning upon the fashions of ihe day and thg 
different formalities to be used in giving and re- 
ceiving visits. To these foUies he added greal i 
cruelly and boundless prodigality : he said that 
such clislies as were cheaply obtained were scarcely 
wortli eating. His suppers, therefore, generally cost 
6000 crowns, and adea 60,000. He wasamayt , 
dressed in cloth of gold and puiple, enriched 
with precious stones, and yet never wore Iba 
same habit twice. His palace, his chambers, and 
his beds, were all furnished of the richest slufl>, 
covered wiih gold aud Jewels. ^^ henever be , 
took horse, all the way between his apartment. 
and the place of mounting was covered with gold I 
and sdvei dual strewn at his approach. These ex- .< 
cesses were soon perceived by his gratidmoihel. j 
Mssa, whose intrigues had first raised him ic 
throne ; so thai she thought lo lessen his power 1 
by dividins it. For this purpose, under a pre- 
tence of treeing him from the cares of publie 
business, she persuaded him lo adopt his cousin- 
Ee(man,A)exandcr SeveruB, as his successor ; sod 
liVewi'ie lo nrake hini hi^ partner in ihe consul- 
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ship. Heliogabaiusy having thus raised his cou- mendation. To the most rigid justice he adM 
sin, had scarcely g^veoi him his power, when he the greatest humanity. He loved the good, mi 
wished again to take it away ; but the virtues of waSs a severe reprover of the lewd and mfiimfl^iL 
this young princ^ had so greatly endeared him to His accomplishments were equal to his yiitam, 
' the people and the army, that the attempt had He was an excellent mathematician, geometrkai, 
like to have been fatal to the tyrant. The prs- and musician ; he was skilled in painting mi 

torian soldiers, mutinying, attempted to kill him sculpture ; and in poetry few of his time coiii 

as he was walking in his gardens ; but he eS' equal him. In short, such were his talenti^ n| 

caped by hiding himself from their fury. How- such the solidity of his judgment, that, tboqjh 

ever, upon returning to their camp, they con- but sixteen years of age, he was considered at i 

tinned tne sedition ; requiring that the emperor ' wise man. The first part of his reign was tpM 

should remove such persons from about him as in a reformation of the abuses of his p i ede u ew; 
oppressed the subjects, and contributed to con- He restored the senators to their rank : nolltt^g 

tsiminate him. They required also the being being undertaken without the most sage adfitti% 

permitted to guard the young prince themselves, and most mature deliberation. Among lit 

and that none of the emperor's favorites or fami- number of his advisers was his mother MaanBaiy 

liars should be permitted to converse with him. a woman eminent for her virtues and tfcoti 

Heliogabalus was reluctantly obliged to comply ; plishments, and who made use of her powitrlt 

and, conscious of the danger he was in, made secure her son the affections of his subjects»ai 

preparations for death, when it should arrive, in a to procure them the most just administniioiL 

manner truly whimsical and peculiar. He built He was a rigid punisher of such magistratct m 

a lofty tower, with steps of gold and pearl, took bribes, saying that it was not enoagii It 

whence to throw himselr headlong in case of deprive such of their places ; for, their tnali 

necessity. He also prepared cords of purple being great, their lives in most cases oo^ It 

silk and gold to strangle himself with ; he pro- pay for a breach of them. On the contivjy ht 

▼ided golden swords and daggers to stab himself thought he could never sufficiently rewaid iaA 

with ; and poison to be kept in boxes of emer- as had been remarkable for their justice and m- 

aid, in oider to obtain what death he chose best, tegrity, keeping a register of their namety md, 

Thus fearing all things, but particularly suspi- sometimes asking such of them as appcmi 

cious of the designs of the senate, he banished modest and unwilling to approach him Wr 

them all out of the city : he next attempted to they were so backward in demanding Ikor 

Soisoh Alexander, and spread a rep^ort of his reward, and why they suffered him to be in Ikeir 

eath ; but, perceiving the soldiers begin to mu- debt ? His clemency extended even to th 

tiny, he immediately took him in his chariot to Christians, who had been punished in the fbi 

the camp, where he experienced a fresh morti- reigns with unrelenting barbarity. Upon a 

fication, by finding all the acclamations of the test between them and a company of cooks 

array directed only to his successor. This not vintners, about a piece of public ground, 

a little raised his indignation, and excited his the one claimed as a place for public 

desire of revenge. He returned towards the and the other for exercising their r 

city, threatening the most severe punishments trades, he decided the point by his resccipl^ ■ 

against those who had displeased him, and me- these words : ' It is better that God be W9h 

ditating fresh cruelties. However the soldiers shipped there in any manner than that the pliBI 

were unwilling to give him time to put his de- should be put to uses of drunkenness and dt' 

signs in execution : they followed him directly bauchery/ His abilities in war were eqoit It 

to his palace, pursued him from apartment to his assiduity in peace. The empire, ulah 

apartment, and at iast found him concealed in a from the remissness and debauchery of the ft^ 

privy ; a situation very different from that in ceding reigns now began to be attacked on 0mf 

which he expected to die. Having dragged him side, wanted a person of vigor and coDdnct.it 

thence through the streets, with the most bitter defend it. Alexander faced the enemy whemw 

invectives, and having despatched him, they at- the invasion was most formidable, and fsr a 

tempted once more to sqiieeze his pampered body short time deferred its ruin. His first expefr 

into a privy ; but, not effecting this, they threw tion, in the tenth year of his seign, was ^griMI 

it into the Tiber, with heavy weights, that none the Parthians and Persians, whom he oppowi 

might afterwards find or give it burial. This was with a powerful army. The Persians umi 

the miserable and ignominious death of Helio- routed in a decisive engagement widi gmt 

gabalus, in the eighteenth year of his age, after slaughter; the cities of Ctesiphon and BthJfW 

a detestable reign of four years. His mother were once more taken, and tne Roman cm^at 

also was slain at the same time by the soldiers ; was restored to its former limits. Upoo lit 

as were also many of the opprobrious associates return to Antioch his mother Mamipca sai 

of his criminal pleasures. for the famous Origen, to be instructed by Wm 

Alexander Severus. — Alexander being with- in the principles of Christianity; and, after dii> 

out opposition declared emperor, the senate, coursing with him for some time upon the s^ 

with their usual adoration, were for conferring iect, dismissed him, with a proper safegnaid. It 

new titles upon him ; but he modestly declined his native city of Alexandria. About the stai 

them all, alleging that titles were only honorable time that Alexander was victorious in the eal 

when given to virtue. Tliis outset was a happy Furius Celsus, his general, obtained a s^M 

omen of his future virtues ; and few princes in victory over the Mauritanians in Africa. Vanii 

history have been more commended by their con- Macrinus was successful in Germany, md Juaitt 

temporaries, or indeed more deserved com- Palmatus returned conqueror mm 
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tlowcTCT these viclories only hastened the de- 
cline of the empire, which waa wasted by the 
exertion of its own Mren^h. Aboat the thir- 
te«ntti year of his reigtii the Upper Germani, 
and ot!i«r norlhern nations, began to pour down 
immeiue sstaims of people upon the more south- 
em puts of the empire. They passed (he 
Rhine and the Danube with such fury that all 
Italy ana thrown into conslemation ; when the 
emperor made what levies he could, and went 
in inrsMi to siera the torrent ; nhii^h he speedily 
elfecled. it was in the course of his auccesscs 
a^insi the enemy that he was cut off by a 
mutiny atnong hi* soldiert. The legions en- 
camped about Mo^ntia, haring been abomina- 
bly cotmpled dinio^ the reigfn of Heliogabatus, 
and trained up in all kinds of Tapine and diso- 
tiedieoce. leqiiired the most strict uommaad. 
Alexander coald neither endure their tumultuary 
obeilienoe. not they his regular discipline. They 
exclaimed thai thej were goveroL-d by an ava- 

Tcsolcvd upcn electing an emperor cajole of 
ruling alone. In this general rerolt, Maximinus, 
an old comroander, held frequent conferences 
Willi the soldiers, and inHamed the sedition. 
At length they sent an executioner into Alex- 
ander's lent ; who immediately struck off his 
head, and shortly after that of his mollier. lie 
died in the twenty-ninth year of his age, after a 
prosperous feign of thirteen years and 'lins days. 

llUMC VNTIL TUE HUHDEK 01' GORUIAN I. 

xKu tl. — The tumults occasioned by the death 
of Aleiandet beiov appeased, Maximinus, who 
bad been the chief promoter of the sedition, was 
chosen emperor. This extraordinary man was 
born of very obscure parenlaj^e, beine the son of 
t lierdsniaa of Thrace. At hrst he lollowed his 
Other's pro&stion, and only exercised his per- 
sonal Murage against robbers. Soon after he 
enlisted in the Honian army, where he became 
remarkable (or his great strength, discipline, and 
courage, lie wa« no less than eight feel and 
a half high; and of strength corresponding to 
his size. His wife's bracelet served him for 
a thumb ring; and his strength was so great 
that he was able to draw a carriage which two 
oien could not more. His diet was as ex- 
traordinary as the rest of hi> endowments ; he 
gtnerallv ate forty pounds of flesh it is said every 
day. and drank six gallons of wine. With a frame 
10 athletic, he was possessed of a mind undaunted 
in danger, neither fearing nor regarding man. 
The first time he was made known to the empe- 
ror Severa* was upon his celebrating games on 
Ihe birtb-day of his son Geta. TUaiiminus was 
then a rode countryman, and requested the em- 
peror to be permilted to contend for the priies 
which were distributed. Severus, unwilling to 
infringe Ihe military discipline, would not permit 
hiiD to combat, except with slaves, ai^nsl whom 
his strength appeared astonishing, lie overcame 
sixteen in running, one after the other; he then 
kept up with the em|<eror on horseback ; and, 
having flitigued hitn in the course, he was op- 
posed to seven of the most active soldiers, and 
overcame them with the greatest ease. From 
that time he was noticed, and -taken into the 
emperor's body-guards, in which his assiduily 



and prompt obedience were remarked. In the 
reign of Caracalla he was made » centurion, and 
distinguished himself in this station by his strict 
attention to morals and discipline. When made 
a tribune, he still retained the hardy gjmplicitjr 
of his life; eat as the meanest sentinel; spent ' 
whole days in exercising his troops; and now 
and then wrestled with eight or ten of the strong- 
est men in the army. When Macrjnus was made 
emperor, he refused to serve under n ptince that 
had betrayed his sovereign ; and Wired to Thrace, 
bis native country, where he fallowed commerot ' 
and purchased lome lands. UpontheaccessioB'4 
of Heliogabalos, this bold veteran onue more n- *< 
turned to the army; but was dis^sled at IhkV 
effeminacyof the emperor; who, haanng 
instances of his strength, asked him if 
equally capable in combats of another nature I 1 
This queslioa was so little suited tjo (he tBUiperoll 
Maximinus that he left the court. Upon the death ■ 
of llellogabalua he again returned tO' llome, and • 
was received with great kindness by AleJOinde»,'t 
who recommended him to the senate, and inada m 
him commander of the fourth legion, whic' 
sisted of new raised soldiers. Maximini 
formed his di^ly with great exactness and s 
Nor was his valor less apparent (^nsl the Ger- ■ 
luans ; so that he was unanimously reckoned J 
the boldest, bravest, and most virtuous soldiv <■ 
in the empire, lie soon, however, forfeilMi^ 
the throne ; and b 
.h. Tl 
, . first that J 
incurred his resentment, thqy absolutely lefusinna 
to confirm the election made t^ the army, anaJ 
he became the first emperor who reigned withootfl 
their concurrence. The Christians felt Uieweigfat] 
of his resentment; and were persecuted in tevend m 
pans of the empire, llis cruelty particularly J 
extended to the nch, whose lives and est — """ 
came a frequent sacrijice to his avarice i 
picion. Being ashamed of the meanness of hitim 
he comroaoded all such as weraJ 



tary operations were carried on with a spirit b*- J 
coming a better monarch, He overthrew tin ,1 
Germans in several battles, and wasted their 1 
country with fire and sword. To attach tb» j 
soldiers firmly to him, he increased their pay; ., 
and, in every duty of the camp, he himself took ■ 
as much pains a.i the meanest sentinel. In evei^ 
engagement, where the conSict was hottest, Maxi- 
minus was always seen fighting in person. In 
the mean time his cruelties Md so alienated tba , 
minds of his subjects that several conspiracie* . 
were formed against him. Magnus, n consular J 

Eerson, and some others had agreed iu a plot to J 
neak down a wooden bridge, as soon as the J 
emperor had passed it, and thus to abandon him ] 
to the enemy. But this, being discovered, gave j 
Maximinus an opportunity of indulging his oa- 1 
tural severity, who U]>on this pretext alont ] 
caused above 4000 to be slain. Shortly after .J 
some of Alexander's old soldiers, withdrawing J 
themselves from the enmp. proclaimed one |^ 
Quarlianus emperor; but shortly afler. in iha 
spirit of the times, the person who had been Ihe 
promoter of his advancement, murdered him in 
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his bed, and carried his head to Maximinus; Gordian, towards Carthage; where be fought tkt 
who received the present kindly, but put the younger Gordian, slew him, and destroyed kn 
bearer to a cruel death, for his complicated army. The father, hearing of the death of hi 
treason and treachery. These partial insurrec- son, together with the loss of the battle, stnogU 
tions were followed by a spirit of general dis- himself in his own girdle, 
content throughout the empire. The provinces Rome until the murder of Maximikitv- 
of Africa were the first that showed their detes- Capelianus pursuing his victory entered €»• 
ration of the tyrant. They first slew his procu- thage ; where he gave a loose to pillage ari 
rator ; and afterwards resolved to throw off all slaughter, under a pretence of revenging ike 
expectation of pardon, and create a new empe- cause of Maximinus. The news of these mo* 
ror. Gordian was then proconsul, a person of cesses was soon brought to the emperor, who nov 
great fame for his virtues, and highly reverenced increased his diligence, and flattered himself 
for a blameless life of near eighty. Him, there- with a speedy opportunity of revenge. He kd 
fore, they determined to elect ; and accordingly on his large army by hasty joumcjrs into Itah, 
the soldiers and natives, assembling together, tu- threatening destruction to all his opposers. No- 
multuously entered his house. Gordian, who thing could exceed the consternation of the 
at first supposed they were come to kill him, upon the news of this defeat. They now 
being made sensible of their intentions, refused themselves not only deprived of the 
their offer, alleging his great age. But they con- of Gordian and his son, but also opposed by 
strained him to accept of the dignity ; and he, two formidable tyrants, each commanding a ne- 
with his son Gordian, who was forty-six years torious army, directly marching towards Rome, 
of age, were declared emperors. The old man In this afflicting exigence, they, with great so- 
immediately wrote to the senate, declaring that lemnity, met at the temple of Jupiter, uxl after 
he had unwillingly accepted of the empire, and the most mature deliberations cnose Pupieoai 
would only keep his authority till he had freed and Balbinus emperors conjointly. These woe 
their common country from the tyranny of its men who had acquired the esteem of the public 
present oppressor. The senate very joyfully both in war and peace, having commanded ar- 
confirmed his election, adjudging Maximinus an mies, and governed provinces with great leiM- 
enemy and traitor to the state. The citizens also tation ; and being now appointed to oppoie Mm- 
showed an equal zeal in the cause : they flew iminus, they made what levies they could. Willi 
upon such as were the reputed friends of Maxi- these, Pupienus marched to stop the prpgres of 
minus, and tore them to pieces. So great an alte- the invaders, leaving the city to a fresh and mi- 
ration being made in the city against Maximinus, looked for calamity. This was occasioned hj 
the senate made all necessary preparations for two of Maximinus s soldiers, who, enterii^ ^ 
their security, ordering Maximinus s governors senate house, were slain by two senators. This 
to be displaced. This order was differently re- quickly gave offence to the body of the per- 
ceived in different parts ; in some provinces the torian soldiers, who instantly resolved to taie 
governors were slain; in others the messengers revenge, but were opposed by the citizeDs; so 
of the senate ; so that all parts of the empire felt that nothing was seen throughout Rome, but tn- 
the civil war. In the mean time, when Maxi- mult, slaughter, and cruelty. In this univenal 
minus was informed of these charges against him, confusion, the calamity was increased by tbe 
his rage appeared ungovernable. He roared like soldiers setting the city on fire. Nevertbdeis, 
a savage oeast, and violently struck his head Maximinus himself was not more fortunate, 
against the wall. At length, his fury having some- Being informed of the new election of emperon, 
what subsided, he called his whole army toge- his fury was renewed, and he passed the Alps, 
ther ; and, in a set speech, exhorted them to expecting, upon entering Italy, to refresh hi» 
revenge his cause, giving them the strongest as- fatigued and femished army in that fertile ooon- 
surances that they should possess the estates of try. Approaching Aquileia he was astonished 
all such as had offended. The soldiers unani- to find it prepared for the most obstinate resist- 
mously promised to be faithful ; they received ance, and resolved to hold out a regular siege, 
his harangue with their usual acclamations ; At last a mutiny in his army rescued the de- 
and, thus encouraged, he led them towards Rome, dining empire from destruction. The soldiers 
breathing slaughter and revenge. ' However, he being long harassed by famine and fatigue, and 
found many obstacles to his impetuosity ; and, hearing of revolts on every side, resolved to 
though he desired nothing so much as despatch, terminate their calamities by the tyrant's deadly 
his marches were incommodious and slow. The and slew both him and his son, whom he had 
tumultuous and disobedient armies of the em- made his partner in the empire, after a usurpa- 

{)ire were at present ^veiy different from the tion of about three years, in the sixty-fifth year 

egions that were led on by Sylla or Csesar ; they of his age. 

were loaded with baggage, and followed by slaves Pupienus and Balbinus. — ^The tyrant being 

and women, rather resembling an eastern caravan, dead, and his body thrown to birds of prey, Po- 

than a military battalion. To Uiese inconveniences pienus and Balbinus continued emperors widi- 

was added the hatred of the cities through which out opposition. But the praetorian soldie'rs, nolo- 

he passed, the inhabitants abandoning their houses rious for mutiny and treason, resolved on fiutber 

upon his approach, and securing their provisions change. The dissensions between the new made 

in proper hiding places. However, his affairs he- emperors themselves also contributed to thar 

gan to wear a fiivorable appearance in Africa ; downfall : for though both were remarkable for 

for Capelianus, governor of Numidia, raised a wisdom and age, yet they could not restrain tbeir 

body of troops in his favor, and marched against mutual jealousy. Pupienus claimed the supe- 
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riority far his great experience ; vrhrle fialliinui 
yraa equally aapuini; upon account uf liia fumily 
>nij fortune. In this ill-judged context, the prs- 
lomn loldien, who were enemies to both, lel 
upon them in their palace, at a time when their 
Euards were amusing themseWes niih the Capi- 
loline itames. Puplenus, perceiving their tumut- 
' lus approach, sent with the utmoii speed for 
istaate from his colleague: but he, out of 
suspicion that something was designed against 
himself, refused to send such of the German 
piards as were next his perion. Tlius the ledi- 
lious soldiers found an easy access to both the 
«iDpenin; and, diaggini; them from the palace to 
the camp, slew them both. 

CoRDliH HI.— In the midst of this sedition, 
as the mutiueen were proceeding along the 
streets of the capital, they met Goidian, the 
grandson of him who was slain in Africa, and 
declared liita emperor. This prince was but 
■imeen years old, but hit virtues seemed to com- 
f pensate for his want of experience. His learn- 
ing was equal to his Tirtues ; and he had 62,000 
volumes, we are told, jn his library. Ilisreipecl 
for Misithaus, his governor and instructor, was 
«uch that he married his daughter, and proRied 
by his counsels throughout his reign. The first 
four years were attended with the utmost pros- 
perity; but in the lifth he was alarmed with ac- 
counts from the east, that Sapor, kin^ of Persia, 
had furiously invaded the confines of the Iloman 
empire, and, having taken Anlioch, had pillaged 
Syria, and all the adjacent provinces. TheGutha 
also invaded the empiTe on their side, pouring 
down tike a flood from the north, and attempting 
to fix their residence in the kingdom uf Thrace. 
To oppose both, Gordian prepared an army; 
and having Kained some victories over the Goths, 
whom he obliged to retire, he turned his arms 
against the Persians, whom he defeated upon 
several occasions. But his only successful i^e- 
neral died suddenly, and things then proceding 
from bad to worse, Philip, an Arabian chief, was 
at first made his equal in the empire, and shortly 
after invested with the sole power. Gordian was, 
by his Older, slain, in Ihe twenty-second year of 
his age, aftei a successful reign of nearly six 

Philip. — Philip, having thus murdered his 
benefactor, was acknowledged emjieror by the 
army. The senate conliimed his election, and 

Sve him the title of Augustus. He was about 
rty years old when he came lothe throne ; being 
the son of an obscure Arabian, who had been a 
captain of banditti. He associated with him in 
the empire his «on, a boy of six years of age ; 
and, to secure his power at home, made peace 
will) the Persians, and marched his annv towards 
Ilorae. On his way, having conceived a desire 
to visit biB native country of Arabia, he built 
tliere a ciiy called Philippopolis : and thence re- 
turning to- Home wis received as emperor with 
all the usual marks of submiHion. To put the 
people in good humor, he caused Ihe secular 
ipmes lo be celebrated, with a magnificence su- 
perior to any of hi* predecessors. But,theGotht 
baving invaded the empire, Marinus, Philip's 
lieutenant, who was sent against them, revolted, 
■nJ caused himtclf lobe declared Gmperor. This 



revnlt, however, was oi' short duration 
Deems was appointed by Philip 
his room. However, the army wasscarcely arrived 
at Verona, when it revolted in favor of Decitu^ 
and setting violently upon Philip, a sentinel, wilK,' 
one blow, cleaved his head asunder, separaliog.' 
the under jaw from the upper. Such was iliedel 
served death of Philip, in the forty-fifth year of' 
his age, after a reign of about five years: Decitu I 
beiiiig universally icknowledged asliis successor^' 
A. D. 348. 

DEcttJti *H0 nts SON. — The activity and wis- 
dom of Decius in some measure arrested tb* 
hastening decline of the empire. The senatt 
seemed to think so highly of his merits that 
they voted him not inferior la Trajan; and ii»- 
de«l he seemed in every instance to consult ihelt.' 
digniiy, and the welfare of the peoph 
raitt-ed ihem to choose a censor, as i 
rishing times of Rame; and Valerian, his gene- 
ral, a man of such strict morals that hii life was 
said to be a continual censorship, was chosen to 
that digniiy. But no virtue could now prevent 
the approaching downfall of the slate : the oh- 
stinate disputes between the Pagans and tb« 
Chnstians within the empire, and the unceaaiitg 
inuplions of harbaroui nations from without, 
enfeebled it beyond remedy. To stop these, ■ 
persecution of the Christians, now a most nume- 
rous body, was impolitically and cruelly begun : 
thousands were put to death, and all the arts of 
cruelty tried in vain to lessen their growing 
number. This was succeeded by dreadful de- 
vastations from the Goths, in Thrace and Mresia. 
These irruptions Deciuji went to oppose in per- 
son ; and, coming loan engagement,slew 30,000 
of these barbarians in one battle. Bui, in pur- 
suing his victory, he was, by the treachery of 
Gallus his own general, led into a defile, -wlieri; 
the Goths had secret information lo attack him. 
Inltiiadisadvanlageoussilualion, Decius Eirsl saw 
his son killed with an arrow, and soon afler his 
whole army put to the tout. Wherefore, re- 
solving not lo survive his loss, he put spurs lo 
his horse, and plunging inio a quagmire was 
swallowed up. He died in Ihe fillieih year of 
his age, after a short reign of two years and six 
months; leaving the cliaracter of an excellent 

Gallus akd ,£uiu«Ntis.— Gallus, who had 
thus betrayed the army, had Ihe address to get 
himself declared emperor by thai part of il which 
had survived die defeat ; he was forty-five years 
old when he began lo reign, and was descended 
(roin an honorable family. He now agreed to 
pay a considerable annual tribute to Ihe fioths - 
and, having thus purchased a short remission 
frorn war, relumed loRome, togivealoose lo his 
pleasures. Nothing could be more deplorable 
than the slate of ibe provinces at this lime. Thr 
Goths and other barbarous nations, not 
with their late bribe», broke in upon the 
pans of Europe, On Ihe other side the Persians 

and Scythians committed unheard of rar -- 

Mesopotamia and Syria. The emperor, 
lesa of every national calamity, was Imi 
bauch and sensooliiy ; and the Papn 
allowed a power of persecuting the Cbrii 
through all paits of the slate : tliese -''" 
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were succeeded by a pestilence that seemed to barbarians. In Dacla and Pan^ion^i^ alao^ tttf 
have spread of er the earth, and continued raging were driven back by RegilliatiiiSy Who gained 
for several .years ; and all these by a civil war, several victories in one day. Bat in the mem 
which followed- soon after, between Gallus and time, one Ingenuus, a man of great reputatioft 
his general ^milianut, who, having gained a in war, and universally beloved both by the peo> 
victory over the Goths, was proclainied emperor pie and soldiery, caused himself to be proclaim- 
by his army. Gallus, hearing this^ prepared to ed emperor in Pannonia, where he was generally 
oppose hit dangerous rival. Both armies met acknowledged as well as in Moesia. Galiieous 
in Moesia, and a battle ensued, in which JRmi- no sooner heard of his revolt, than be marched 
lianas was victorious, and Gallus, with his son, from the neighbourhood of Ravenna, where he 
slain. He died in the forty -seventh year of his then was, into' Illy ricum, engaged Ingentiii$,and 
age,- after an unhappy reign of two years and put him to flight. Some say that Ingenuus wu 
four months. ^miUanus, after his victory over killed after the battle by his own soldiers ; othen 
Gallus, expected to be acknowledged emperor ; affirm that he put an end to his own life to 
but was miserably disappointed. The senate re- avoid falling into the hands of Gallienus, who 
fused to ;aoknDwleldge him; and an army sta- used his victory with a cruelty hardly paralleled, 
tioned near the Alps chose Valerian, their own His letter to Verianus Celer, one of his offioen, 
commander, to succeed to the throne. TEmilia- will show his disposition : — * I shall not be satis- 
nus's soldiers began to consider their general as fled,' says he, * with your putting to death only 
an obstacle to the public tranquillity, ahd slew such as have borne arms against me^ and might 
him to avoid a civil war. have fallen in the fleld ; you must in every city 

VALBftiAN.'^ Valerian being universally ac- destroy ieill the males, old and young ; spare none 
knowledged as emperor, although arrivted at the who have wished ill to me ; none who have 
age of seventy^ set about refbrming the state With spoken ill of me the son of Valerian, the father 
a spirit that seemed to mark a good mind and and brother of princes. Ingenuus emperor I 
unabated vigor. But reformation was Ih^h Tear, kill, cut in pieces without mercy ; yoii un- 
grown ahnost impracticable. The disputes be- derstand me ; do then as you know I would do. 
tween the Pagaas and Christians divided th^ who have written to you with my own hand, 
empire m before*; and a dreadful persecution of In consequence of these cruel orders, a laost 
the latter ensued. The northern nations ove^- dreadfUl navoc was made among that unhappy 
ran the Roman dominions in a more fbrmidable people ; and, in several cities, not one mile 
manner than ever; and the empire began to be child was left alive. The troops who had for- 
usurped by a multitude of petty leaders, each of meriy setved ufnder Ingenuus^ and the inhabit- 
whom. Meeting the general state, set up for ants of Mioesia who had escaped .the general 
himself. To add to these calamities, the Per- slaughter, provoked by these cruelties, proclaim- 
sians, under Sapor, invaded Syria ; and, coming ed Regillianus emperor. He was a Dacian by 
into Mesopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian birth, descended from king Decebalus whom 
prisoner, as he was preparing to oppose them. Trajan had Con<^ueted ; atid had, by ^veral gal- 
Nothing can exceed tne indignities and cruelties lant actions, game! reputation in the Roman 
practised upon this unhappy monarch. Sapor armies. After he was proclaimed emperor, he 
used him as a footstool for mounting his hors^, gained great advantages over the Sannatians; 
and, adding the bitterness of ridicule to his in- but was soon after murdered by hisowhsoldien. 
suits, observed that an altitude like that to These revolts were quickly followed by many 
which Valerian was reduced, was the best statue others. Indeed it is not surprising, at a time 
that could be erected in honor of his victory, when the reins of government were held with so 
This life of insult slind suffering continued ifor loose a hand, that a crowd of usurpers should 
seven years, and was at length terminated by the start Hip in every province of the empire. "Die 
cruel Persian's comtnanding his prisoner's eyes great number of usurpers who pretended to the 
to be plucked out, and causing him to be flead empire about this time have been distinguished 
alive. by the name of the thirty tyrants. Th^re were^ 

The Reign of the ThITRty Tyrants. — ^The however, only twenty : viz. Cyriades, Macrinits, 

news of the defeat of the Roman army by the Balista, Odenatus, and Zenobia, in the east ; in 

Persian, and the captivity of Valerian, no sooner Gaul and the western provinces PosthumiuSf 

reached the bart)arous nations at war with Rome Ix>llianus, Victortnus knd his mother Victoria, 

than they poured on all sides into the Roman Marios, and Tetricus ; in Illyricum, and on the 

territories in incredible multitudes. The Goths confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regilliaooi, 

and Scythians ravaged Pontus and Asia, com- and Aureolus ; in Poittus Satuminus ; in Isauria 

mitting every where dreadRil devastations; the Trebellianus ; in Thess!)1y Piso; in Achaia 

Aleroanni and Franks, having over-run Rhstia, Valens; in Egypt ^milianus; and in Africa 

advanced as far as Ravenna, putting all to fire Celsus. Several of these pretenders to the empire, 

and sword ; the Quadiand Sarmatians seized on however, though branded with the opprobrious ap- 

great part of Dacia and Pannonia; while other pellation of tyrants, were eminent for virtue, and 

barbarous nations, invading Spain, made them- almost all of them possessed a considerable 

selves masters of Tarraco, ana other places -in share of vigor and ability. The principal reason 

that province. In the mean time Gallienus, the aligned for their revolt was the. in&mous cha- 

son of Valerian, having promised to revenge his racter of Gallienus, whom neither officers nor 

father's captivity, and repress the barbarians, was soldiers could bear to serve. Many of them 

chosen emperor. He was then in Gaul ; but were forced by the soldiers to assume the im- 

hastened into Italy, whence he drove out the perial dignity much against their will. ' You 



have loit,' latd Satonrinus to hii joldipri, when 
they invated him wiiix the purpl«, ' a userul 
csimnander, and have made a wretched cmpg' 
ror.' The apprehensions of Saiuniinus were 
jusufied bj the event. Of the twenty uinrpers 
a bo «e- mentioned, nol one died 3 natural death ; 
3ii<l in luly aiid Rome Gallienus aloM conti- 
nued to be acknuwledijed einpeior. Tliut prince 
indeed honored Odenaius prtnoe of Palmyra, 
vilb the title of Augu9tas, who continued to 
poisMs an indeppndeni sovereignty in the east all 
his lifetime, and oa hi« death tiaosmilted it lo 
his wife Zeoobia. 

I'he cons«'|iienL'e9 of these numerous uaurpn- 
lioni were tl>e most fatal that can be conceived. 
The elecliQns of theiw precarious empernrs, ihEir 
life and death, were equally destructive id their 
■ubjecls and adherents. The price of iheir ele- 
vuion was iiutanily paid to the troops by an 
iramensB donative drawn from the exhausted 
people. When they fell, Ihey involved armies 
aiid provinces in their (all ; and, whilst the forces 
of the stale were dispersed in private quarrels, 
the defenceless provinces lay exposed to every 
invader. The bravest usurpers were compelled, 
by the perplexity of iheir situation, la conclude 
dishonorable treaties with the barb^ians, liid 
even U> submit to BlmrneTul tributes, and intro- 
duced such numlierii ofbarbarians into the Roman 
servite as seemed sufficient at once to overthrow 
lh« empire, liut when the empire seemed thus 
ready lo sink at once, it suddenly revived on the 
death of Gallienus, who was muideied by Mar- 
tian, OM of hii own generals, while he besieged 
Aurenlui, in Milani His death (;ave general sulii- 
faction lo all, except his soldiers, who hoped to 
reap the reward of their ireaeheiy by the pUin- 
div of Milan. Bui, being in some measure kept 
within bounds by the larjiessei of Martian. 
Flaviui Claudius waa nominated to succeed, 
and joyfully accepted by all orders of the stale, 
and his title confirmed by the senate and the 

Ct.«uolus II. — Claudius, some say, was bom 
in L>almMia, and descended from an ancient fh- 
inily there ; others that he was a Trajan ; and 
others that he was son to the emperor Gordiaii. 
But, whatever mi>;lii have been (lis descent, his 
menu were by no means doubtful. He was a 
man of^irt-al valor and conduct, having perform- 
ed the most eminent services a^in^t the Oollis, 
who had long continued to make irruptions Into 
the empire. Now about hfty-five years old, he 
was equally remarkable for tlie strength of his 
body and tiw vigor of his mind. Thus endowed 
he once more seemed to restore the glory of 
Rome. His first success, upon being made em- 
peror, was against Aureolus, whom he defeated 
near Milan. His next expedition was to oppose 
the Goths, against whom he led a very numerous 
srniy. These barbarians had made their princi- 
pal anj most successful irruptions into Thrace 
and Macedonia, swarmed over all Greece, and 
had pillaged the famous city of Alhena. which 
had long been (he school of all (he polite arts to 
the Romans. The Golbs, however, destroyed 
alt monuments of taste and learning uilh the 
mMt savage alacrity. It was upon one uf these 
occaiions thai, having heaped together a large 
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pile of books 10 burn them, one of the coin- 
matiders dissuaded them fi<»m the deaifn, alleg- 
ing that the lime which the Grecians wasted ov 
books would only render them more unqualified fi^^ I 
war. But [he empire trembled not only o^ ■ 
thai side, but oa every quarter. Above 3O0,0OdK I 
of these barbarians (the Ueruli, the Truian^ j 
(he Viturgi,and many other r - • — ' ---' -— ■ 

' '^ ' ' aooOshipB.ii 

n ihiy I 

_. .ismay Claudius alone conti^ a 

nued unshaken. He marched hisdisproporttonid' J 
army againsC the savage invaders ; and thougtl' I 
but ill prepared for such an engagement, hi tint' I 
forces of the empire were then employed in dif-.^ 
ferent parts of the world, he came otf viclorioui, 
and made an incredible slaughler of the enemj. 
The whole of Iheir great army was either cut' 
10 pieces or taken prisoners ; houses were Rlied 
with Iheir arms ; and scarcely a province of the ' 
empire that was not furnislied with slaves from ' 
those that survived llie defeat. These successea' 
were followed by many olhers in different parts 
of ihe empire ; so thai the Goll», for a considei^ 
able time after, made but a feeble opposition. 
He some lime after marched againalihe revolted 
Germans, and overthrew Ihem with considerable 
slaughter. His last expedition »as to oppose 
Tetiicus and Zenoliia, his two puisssnl rivals ill* 
the empire. But on his march, as he approachfcd 1 
near Slrmlsm, in Pannoma, he was seized witl^J 
a pesiileniial fever, of which he died in a fetH^ 
days, 10 (be great regret of his subjects, and Ih*' 
irreparable loss of the empire. His reign, which' 
was not quite two years' continuance, was active ' 
and successful ; and such is the ofaaracier giveii ' 
of bim by historians thai he is said lohaveanited 
in himselfthe moderation of Augustus, the valor 
of Trajan, and the piely of Anioninus, 

AuRr.LiiN. — Immediately aflef the death of 
Claudins the army made unanimous choice of 
Aurelian, master of the horse, and esteemed Iht 
most valiant commander of his lime. Howev«r<l 
his promotion was not without opposition on lhtf'4 
pari of the senate, as IJuinlillui; the brother of"" 
the deceased emperor, put in his claim, and was 
for a while acknowledged. Bui liis authority 
was of very short duration ; finding himself 
abandoned by those who at llrst instigated him 
lo declare for the throne, he' chose to prevent 
the severity of bis rival by a voluntary death, and, 
causing his veins to be opened, expired, altei 
having reigned hut seventeen days, Aurelian, 
being now universally achnowledsed, assumed 
ths conunind Willi a greater show of power than 
his predecessors had for some time enjoyed. 
This active monarch was born of obscure parent- 
age in E)aGia, and was about fifty-five years old 
at his coming to ihe throne. He had spent the 
early pari of Ins life in the army, and risen 
through all the gradations of military duly. He 
was of unshaken courage and amazing strength. 
In short, hit valor and expedition were such, 
that he was com pared lo Julius Caesar, and 
only wanted mildness and clemency to b« 
every way his equal. The whole of his reign 
was spent in repreuing the irruptions of Ihe 
nortliem nations, in humbling every ptelender 
to the empire, and punishing the nonslraus ir- 
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retsularities of his labjecU. He defeated the with such moderation and justice only waatei 

Marcomanni, that had invaded Italy, in three continuance to have made the empire happy; bat, 

several engagements, and totally destroyed their after enjoying the empire about six months, he died 

army. He was not less successful against of a fever, in his march to oppose the Perniai 

Z^nobia, the queen of the east, a woman of the and Scythians, who had invaaed the eastern pam 

most heroic qualifications, who .had long dis- of the empire. 

claimed the B^man power, and established an Probus. — Upon the death of Tacitus the amy 
empireof her own. Aurelian having thus brought ¥ras divided; one part of it chose Floriano^ 
peace to the empire, endeavoured, by the rigors brother to the deceased ;• but the majority were 
of justice, to bring back virtue also. Against for some time undetermined. At last Probus 
the Christians, however, he drew up several was called to the throne, being born of noble 
letters and edicts, which showed that he intended parentage at Sirmium in Pannonia, and bred op 
a very severe persecution; but, if we may be- a soldier from his youth. He first repressed the 
lieve the historians of the times, he was diverted Germans in Gaul, of whom he slew 400,000. 
just as he was going to sign them by a thunder- He then marched into Dalmatia, to subdue the 
bolt, which fell so near his person that all the Sarmatians. Thence he led bis forces into 
people judged him to be destroyed. It is cer- Thrace, and forced the Goths to sue for peace, 
tain that his severities, at last, were the cause of He afterwards turned his arms towards Asia, 
his destruction. Menesthus, his principal secre- subdued the province of Isauria, and, roarchiog 
tary, apprehending his displeasure, forged a roll onward, conquered a people called the Blemyes. 
of the names of several persons, whom he pre- Narses also, king of Persia, submitted to him. 
tended the emperor had marked out for death. His diligence was not less conspicuous in sup- 
The scroll thus contrived was shown with an air pressing intestine commotions. Proculus, a per- 
of the utmost secrecy to some of the persons son remarkable only for his great attachment to 
concerned ; and as the emperor passed with a women, set up against the emperor ; but was 
small guard from Uraclea, in Thrace, towards compelled to fly, and at length delivered up by 
Byzantium, the conspirators set upon him aod the GermaES. At the same time Bonosus (a re- 
slew him with little resistance, in the sixtieth or markable votary of Bacchus, being able todriok 
sixty-third year of his age. as much wine as ten could do) rebelled, and, 
Tacitus. — ^The army now referred the choice of being overcome, hanged himself in despair. Pro- 
emperor to the senate ; and, on the other side, the bus, when h^ saw him immediately after, said, 
senate declined it ; so that a space of nearly eight ' there hangs not a man, but a cask. The Go^ 
months elapsed in these negociations. At length, and Vandals, however, finding the emperor eo- 
the former made choice of Tacitus, a man of great gaged in quelling domestic disputes, renewed 
merit, and no ^ay ambitious of the honor. One their accustomed inroads, but were conquered 
of the first acts of his government was the pun- in several engagements. In his last expedition 
ishment of those who had conspired against the he led his soldiers' against the Persians; and 
late emperor. During this short reign, the senate going through Sirmium, the place of his oa- 
seemed to have a large share of authority, and tivity, there employed several thousands ia 
the historians of the times are liberal of their draining a fen that was incommodious to the 
praises of such emperors as were thus willing to inhabitants. The fatigues of this undertaking, 
divide their power. Tacitus was fond of learning, and the great restraint that was laid upon tbe 
and the memory of such men as had deserved soldier's manners, produced a conspiracy, which 
well of their country. He particularly esteemed ended in his ruin ; for, taking the opportunity 
the works of Tacitus the nistorian, command- as he was marching into Greece, they set upon 
ing that they should be placed in every public and slew him, after he had reigned six years apd 
library throughout the empire. A reign begun four months vnth general approbation. 
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